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AN   INCOME   TAX:     IS   IT   DESIKABLE? 

An  income  tax  considered  superficially  has  unquestionably  some 
features  that  strongly  commend  it  to  popular  approval.  What  can 
be  fairer,  it  is  asked,  than  that  each  citizen  should  annually  contribute 
a  fair  and  just  proportion  of  his  net  gains,  or  income,  for  the  support 
of  the  government  under  which  i  elected  to  live,  and  in  default 

of  which  he  would  not  be  likely  to  have  either  gains,  income,  or 
property?     Such  a  method  of  supportu  overnment  would  obvi- 

ously, in  point  of  certainty,  equality,  and  productiveness,  accord  in 
the  highest  d<  with  those  canons  or  maxims  of  taxation  which 

are  i  '1  by  Dearly  all  economists  and  jui  \  the  highest  em- 

bodiment of  human  wisdom  on  this  subject. 

B<  ace  many  unable  to  an  ad  how  it  is  that  the 

ithorities  that  are  willing  to  Lnd<  hat  may  be  termed  the 

underlying  principles  of  an  income  tax  are  almost  unanimously  op- 
posed to  their  pi  I  application  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue, 
arid  thus  apparently  subject  then  to  a  j  of  inconsist- 

v.     Ti.  r,  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that, 

in  t:  |  •       collection  <>f  revenue,  and  indeed  for 

t.  otfu:r  purposes,  human  aatu]  i,  and  not  as  it.  theoreti- 

cally o  .  m  int..  account  and  recognized  as 

a  most  important  factor.     Thi  old  writer  I  I  it: 

i ;  si]     >  i<-  <.r  one  mind  •mil  out  mind  good, 
1 1  kb  o  ■••>  n  ■  &  olal  Ion  of  Jaili  and  gall 

— to  which  might  be  added:  If  all  pilling  t<>  live  up  t<>  and  carry 

of  anincom  there  would  also  be  desolation  of  tax* 

..lit,  lH'J.'J,  \>y  Hie  Forum  I 'ul,  ny 
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iffs  and  custom-houses  and  internal-revenue  departments  and  excises. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  human  nature,  as  we  find  it,  will  not  agree 
to  have  in  the  one  case,  or  to  do  in  the  other.  In  fact  there  is  hardly 
any  other  one  thing  which  human  nature  so  much  dislikes  to  do  as 
to  pay  taxes,  although  it  is  capable  of  demonstration,  even  to  a  most 
obtuse  intellect,  that  there  is  no  one  act  which  can  be  performed  by 
a  community  which  brings  in  so  large  a  return  to  the  credit  of  civili- 
zation and  general  happiness,  as  the  judicious  expenditure  for  public 
purposes  of  a  fair  percentage  of  the  general  wealth  collected  under  an 
equitable  system  of  taxation.  A  homely  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  proposition  may  here  be  pertinent. 

While  I  was  seated,  some  years  ago,  in  the  room  of  the  cashier  of 
a  leading  country  bank,  a  farmer — one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  thrifty 
of  the  New  England  type — came  in  to  consult  about  making  a  small 
investment.  After  expressing  his  wishes  to  his  friend,  the  cashier, 
he  closed  the  interview  by  saying,  "  Well,  I'll  leave  it  with  you  to 
do  what  you  think  is  best;  but  put  me  into  something  on  which  I 
will  not  have  to  pay  taxes ;  for,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that 
I  hate  to  do,  it  is  to  pay  taxes."  And  yet  this  man,  whose  intelli- 
gence and  business  capacity  had  made  him  thrifty,  and  a  leader  in 
thought  and  action  at  the  place  of  his  residence,  did  not  seem  to  be 
conscious  that  he  was  living  under  a  system  of  indirect  taxation  that 
increased  the  price  of  nearly  every  commodity  that  entered  into  his 
living,  and  compelled  him  to  pay,  by  reason  of  its  indirection,  a  full 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  government  which  imposed  the  tax  actually 
received.  He  had,  furthermore,  no  conception  of  the  fact  that  a 
man,  to  avoid  taxation,  must  go  into  a  wilderness  where  he  has  no 
neighbors,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  a  companion,  if  that  companion 
be  only  a  dog,  his  taxation  begins.  It  was  enough,  however,  for  the 
farmer  that  his  taxation  was  not  personal.  He  obviously  had  no  con- 
cern about  any  other  taxes  to  which  he  might  be  subjected,  provided 
that  he  was  allowed  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  time,  place,  and  amount 
of  their  incidence;  and  for  the  pleasure  of  indulging  in  such  igno- 
rance he  was  willing  to  pay  more  than  for  any  other  Luxuries. 

Now  an  income  tax  is  the  very  essence  of  persona]  taxation. 
Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Oouri  of  the  United 
States  that  it  is  not  a  direct  tax,  it  comes  to  the  taxpayer  most  directly; 
and  this  is  the  first  reason  \\hv  human  nature  docs  do1  Like  it.  The 
world's  experience  is  to  the  same  effect  in  respect  to  a  "  poll"  01 
u  head"  tax.     This  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  direct    tax,   and  alto- 
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gether  personal  in  its  incidence.  It  has  accordingly  always  been  most 
unpopular.  Its  collection  has  been  the  occasion  of  great  civil  dis- 
turbances in  the  world's  history,  and  it  has  been  denied  a  place,  by 
popular  vote  or  constitutional  provision,  in  the  tax  system  of  twenty 
States  of  the  Federal  Union. 

A  second  and  more  important  reason  why  a  general  income  tax 
powerfully  antagonizes  popular  sentiment  is,  that  its  efficient  admin- 
istration, or  revenue  productiveness,  requires  that  every  person  liable 
to  taxation  in  respect  to  his  annual  net  gains,  profits,  or  income  shall 
make  to  a  government  official  an  exhibit  of  the  financial  condition  of 
his  estate,  business,  or  profession:  for,  in  default  of  such  an  exhibit, 
any  basis  for  assessment  must  be  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture  on  the 
part  of  the  assessor,  with  a  result  devoid  of  any  pretence  to  correct- 
ness or  equality.  But  such  an  exhibit,  necessarily  disclosing  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  his  financial  condition  to  his  business  competi- 
tors and  to  a  curious,  gossiping  public,  no  man  will  willingly  make; 
and  he  naturally  regards  it  as  in  the  nature  of  an  outrage  on  the  part 
of  a  government  that  seeks  to  compel  him  to  do  it.      Hence  the  suc- 

ful  administration  of  an  income  tax  involves  and  requires  the  use  of 
arbitrary  and  inquisitorial  methods  and  agencies  which,  perfectly  con- 

•nt  with  a  despotism,  are  entirely  antagonistic  to  and  incompatible 
with  die  principles  and  maintenance  of  a  free  government. 

In  -  t  of  this  on  attention  -''1  to  the  following 

historical  evid  I  n  that  one  of  the  principal  can 

which  led  to  the  great  French  Revolution  was  the  inequality  (class- 

mptioni         I  multiplicity  of  .  and  one  of  the  firsl  acts  of 

the  National   Assembly  of  L789  a]  all  inquisitorial  and 

arbitrary  1  ad  charac         and  this  repeal  was 

I  on  the  •  of  a  oommil  1  of  some  <»f  the  most 

eminent  meml  I   eC  on,  —  La  Rochefoucauld  and  Talley- 

[lumber,     which  commenced  with  the  following 

proposition:  '  K  m  of  |  n  which   necessitate  onal 

arbitrary  inquisitions  for  it  ition  is  inconsistent  with  the 

maintenance  of  a  free  people. "     And  from  that  day  to  this,  France 

1  any  i  of  taxation  inconsistent  with  this 

principle,  although  at  the  presenl  time,  l>  □  of  a  national  debt 

than  v  r  hone-  i  nation,  the  I  h  ■  ernment  of 

1  has  felt  compelled  to  i  i     »'y  other  method  for 

II:.'       who  wa.--  a  member  of  the  oonren- 
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tions  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  discussing  this 
subject  (in  the  "  Constitutionalist"),  also  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"  The  genius  of  liberty  reprobates  everything  arbitrary  or  discretionary  in 
taxation.  It  exacts  that  every  man,  by  a  definite  and  general  rule,  should  know 
what  proportion  of  his  property  the  State  demands.  Whatever  liberty  we  now 
boast  in  theory,  it  cannot  exist  in  fact  while  (arbitrary)  assessments  continue." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Boyd  v.  United 
States  (116  U.  S.  Eep.,  631,  632),  has  also  expressed  itself  as  follows: 

"Any  compulsory  discovery,  by  extorting  the  party's  oath  or  compelling  the 
production  of  his  private  books  and  papers  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or  to  for- 
feit his  property,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  free  government.  It  is  ab- 
horrent to  the  instincts  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  abhorrent  to  the  instincts  of  an 
American.  It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  despotic  power,  but  it  cannot  abide 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  political  liberty  and  personal  freedom. " 

So  much  for  what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  an  income  tax.  Con- 
sideration of  some  of  its  most  instructive  experiences  is  next  in  order. 
The  old  Komans,  who  never  gave  much  place  to  sentiment  in  their 
laws  or  policy,  had  an  income  tax  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Empire, 
and  they  overcame  all  difficulties  connected  with  its  administration  in 
the  following  manner.  They  authorized  their  tax  officials,  in  cases 
where  the  citizen  did  not  in  their  opinion  make  a  satisfactory  pay- 
ment, or  was  suspected  of  false  statements  in  respect  to  his  income  or 
property,  to  administer  torture;  and  the  historian  Gibbon,  in  writing 
about  this  feature  of  Eoman  history,  justifies  it  in  a  measure  in  the 
following  language : 

"The  secret  wealth  of  commerce,  and  the  precarious  profits  of  art  and  labor. 
are  susceptible  only  of  a  discretionary  valuation  :  and  as  the  person  o£  the  trailer 
supplies  the  want  of  a  visible  and  permanent  security,  the  payment  of  the  im- 
position, which  in  the  case  of  aland  tax  may  be  obtained  DJ  the  seizure  of  prop- 
erty, can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other  means  than  corporeal  punishniei 

That  the  Eoman  income-tax  system  was  successful  as  respects  revenue, 
is  probable;  but  it  was  also  destructive  of  the  State:  fox  the  testimony 

of  history  is  that  its  people  finally  welcomed  the  inroad  of  the  bar- 

barians  as  a  lesser  evil  than  the  continuance  of  their  ta\  m. 

As    has    been    already    intimated,  there    has    been    nothing   C 

sponding  to  a  general  income  tax,  with  personal  inquisitorial  featut 

in  the  fiscal  system  of  France,  smee  the  Revolution  of  17s'1  !•: 
place  <»!"  it,   taxes  are  levied  ^w  the  indicia  or  sieus  which  each 

tils  of    his  possession  of    income   QT    personal    property      ;im| 
rent.;  01  rental   falUfl  Of  tin- premises  he  occupies  for  residence  or  1 
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ness,  and  the  doors  and  windows  of  buildings,  are  regarded  as  such 
signs  or  indicia.  A  tax  of  three  per  cent  is  levied  on  the  interest  and 
dividends  of  certain  securities,  shares  and  bonds  issued  by  departments, 
communes,  and  industrial  establishments;  but  its  administration  is 
not  direct  and  does  not  affect  associations  of  partnership,  nor  private 
obligations  or  mortgages. 

Russia,  some  time  since,  also  abandoned  the  idea  of  an  income  tax, 
and  is  reported  to  have  substituted  a  tax  upon  the  rental  of  occupied 
houses,  with  certain  exemptions,  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant. 

The  only  one  of  the  great  governments  of  the  world  at  the  present 
time  which  can  prefer  a  claim  to  a  large  measure  of  success  in  admin- 
ring  an  income  tax  is  that  of  Germany,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia.      And  the  methods  by  which  such  success  has 
been  attained,  and  which  seem  to  1  1  on  the  precedents  established 

the  old  Romans  so  far  as  the  changed  conditions  of  civilization 
will  permit,  ought  to  be  most  instructive  to  those  who  think  this  tax 
illy  administered  and  made  notably  productive  of  rev- 
the  United  S  tax  in  Germany  is  levied  as  it  were 

in  duplicate,  or  under  two  forms:  first,  by  towns  and  cities,  and  termed 
lunal";    and  sec  ite,  under  the  designation  of 

mptioD  from  these  taxes  is  granted  only 
and  humblest  of  the  population. 

of  potal  oond  hand  clothes  ped 

r    pay  the  communal  tax,  and  are  also 

..f  the  '         tax."  ' 

j  in  Pi         more  than  one  year,  bu1  with  no 

■t,  to  be  taxed  on 

bis  on  of  the  firsi  year,  although  none  of  the 

soui  ten   income  may  be  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 

i  ■  ■  >  •  L 891-92  tip-  incon  Levied 

I  of  II  i         <  third  of    whom  were 

authorities,  and  two-third  The 

done  i*y  i       \\     rd  on  information  and  evidence  obtain 

■id  In  1  of  authentic  proof  as  to  the  amount  of  an 

Dual  in-  '  mtial  and  hypothetical  evidenoc  was  accepted, n 

<'l  mi 'lit  appeal  from  the  ooncl  of  the  Board 

t<»  ar  |  ribunal  organized  for  thai  pui  ion  was  final. 

A  p]  board,  as  the  methods  adopted 

to  term   are  ban  h  and  in 

i  ft  port  10,  LOO,  i-    I'H. 
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quisitorial  in  the  extreme,  and  most  peremptory.  The  modus procedendi 
against  delinquent  taxpayers  is  very  summary.  If,  after  three  days' 
written  notice,  payment  fails  to  be  made,  a  mandate  is  issued  by  the  tax- 
collector,  and  the  property  of  the  delinquent,  especially  his  household 
goods,  is  seized  and  sold.  By  another  curious  provision  in  the  German 
tax  law,  the  collector  of  taxes  is  made  personally  liable  for  any  taxes 
lost  by  reason  of  his  failing  mercilessly  to  enforce  the  collection  within 
a  prescribed  period.  In  1891  some  mitigation  of  the  harsh  proceedings 
involved  in  the  assessment  of  the  income  tax  in  Prussia  was  made  by 
the  government,  and  now  every  taxpayer  is  allowed  to  make  a  return. 
The  idea  of  a  general  income  tax  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue 
was  first  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  statute  in  Great  Britain  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1798 ;  and  was  proposed  and  advocated 
solely  as  a  means  for  obtaining  additional  revenue  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  with  France.  It  imposed  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  incomes 
in  excess  of  £200  ($1,000).  After  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802, 
it  was  repealed  on  the  ground  that  a  tax  of  this  character  ought  to  be 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  exigencies  of  war ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
it  was  reimposed  on  a  revival  of  the  war  during  the  following  year. 
Subject  to  various  modifications  it  formed  an  important  constituent 
of  the  fiscal  system  of  Great  Britain  until  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
and  the  Peace  of  1815,  when  it  was  again  repealed.  After  this, 
nothing  more  was  heard  about  it  until  1812,  when  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
reimposed  it  as  a  merely  temporary  measure, — i.e.  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  It  has,  however,  since  remained  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  British  fiscal  system,  although  its  repeal  has  been  promised  and 
anticipated  by  various  administrations;  and  in  the  general  election  of 
1874,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  an  address  to  the  country,  especially  asked 
that  confidence  and  continued  administration  of  the  government  be 
given  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  contemplated  an  early  repeal  of  the 
income  tax.  Circumstances,  however,  have  prevented  any  sneh 
action,  and  in  subsequent  years  of  office  Mr.  Gladstone  Has  not  hesi- 
tated to  raise  the  tax  whenever  the  necessity  for  additional  revenue  be- 
came imperative.  That  he  has  regretted  his  inability  to  abolish  it 
is  evident  from  his  saying  in  his  financial  statement  in  L86 

"I  think  that  Mine  happier  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  achieve  this 
great  accomplishment,  and  thai  tome  future  poet  maj  be  able  to  aiag  of  him — 

■  i  ic  took  the  baa  .i»  ay 
Ami  built  turn  iir  an  everlasting  Dame* 

From  the   outset    the    income    tax  has    been  more   odious  and    im 
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popular  in  Great  Britain  than  any  other  form  of  taxation.  Among 
statesmen  and  economists  there  is  hardly  any  dissent  from  the  opinion 
that  the  tax  is  bad  in  principle,  because  unequal  and  unjust  in  its 
assessment,  and  incapable  of  being  made  equal  and  just;  and  this, 
too,  although  the  administration  of  the  revenue  laws  of  Great  Britain 
— owing  to  the  comparatively  small  area  of  territory  subjected  to 
supervision,  and  the  fact  that  the  tenure  of  office  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cials is  dependent  solely  on  honesty  and  intelligence — is  wonderfully 
efficient,  far  more  so  than  can  be  expected  under  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States.  The  annual  reports  of  the  British 
Commissioners  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  always  mention  extensive  eva- 
sions of  the  income  tax.  For  the  year  1864-65  the  amount  of  such 
evasion  was  estimated  to  have  been  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  rev- 
enue collected  under  it.  The  demoralizing  effects  which  are  inevitably 
produced  by  the  habit  of  making  false  returns  respecting  income  are 
regarded  by  many  British  authorities  as  far  more  deplorable  than 
those  resulting  from  any  inequality  contingent  on  this  form  of  taxa- 
tion: as  the  transition  from  a  fraud  upon  the  government  to  a  fraud 
upon  the  public  is  comparatively  easy.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, speaking  in  1 v  id  :  '*  I  believe  it  [an  income  tax]  does  more 
than  any  other  tax  to  demoralize  and  corrupt  the  people";  and  Mr. 
raeli,  in  Parliament,  I   his  agreement  with  Mr.  Gladstone 

Og,  "  The  odious  features  <>f  tli is  tax  cannot  by  any  means  be 

•  1  or  modified." 

Attention  the  recent  experience  <>f  the  United 

to  an  income  tax.     Under  the  greal  financial  necessi- 

of  the  ETeden  irnment  by  reason  of  the  war,  the  attention  of 

l  dtoanincomi  urce  of  revenue  as  earl y 

of   1861  :    and  in   that  and  the  following  year,  laws  es- 
tablish I  Ua  v  '1.      Their  provisions  were,  however, 

omplic  od  the  methods  authorized  by  them  s<>  inquisitorial, 

of    Internal    !!<•'.<  ;nm    reported    in    L868    that 

I  rived  the  tai  "of  all  claims  to  public  Favor. n     The  revenue 
returns  ander  such  cireumstanoi  moderate:  $2,741,868 

m  i  •  I. oho  in  i  m;i.     I,,  this  latter  year  ;<  more  com 

prei.  and  effe         Law  iras  enacted,  winch  was  followed  by 

credit  <>f  the  income  t.-i s   risi og 

fro:  i    d  i  -.,.,  to  000  in  L866,  and  |66,01  t,000 

in  1  s<;7.     B  revenue  i  on  the  part  of 

ament  with  the  termination  of  the  war,  and   the 
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spirit  of  patriotism  engendered  by  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  people 
abated,  the  collections  fell  off  very  rapidly.  Thus  between  1866  and 
1867  the  total  receipts  on  account  of  the  income  tax,  without  any 
change  in  the  law,  declined  from  $72,982,159  to  $66,014,000;  and 
in  1872,  with  an  exemption  of  $2,000,  only  72,949  persons  in  the 
United  States,  out  of  a  population  of  over  39,000,000,  admitted 
under  oath  that  they  were  in  receipt  of  any  income  liable  to  taxa- 
tion in  excess  of  the  exemption.  Those  only  who  were  officially  and 
intimately  connected  at  this  time  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Treasury  can  form  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  amount  of  perjury  and  fraud  that  characterized  and  pervaded 
the  country,  during  the  years  1867-72,  as  the  outcome  of  the  then 
existing  system  of  Internal  Revenue.  And  American  ingenuity  was 
never  more  strikingly  illustrated — not  even  by  the  exhibits  of  the 
Patent  Office — than  it  was  at  that  time  in  devising  and  successfully 
carrying  out  methods  for  evading  the  taxes  on  incomes  and  distilled 
spirits.  The  writer,  as  United  States  Special  Commissioner  of  the 
Revenue,  proposed  in  the  latter  months  of  1869  to  make  a  special 
and  official  inquiry  as  to  the  influences  which  were  then  operative 
in  reducing  the  revenue  from  the  income  tax,  and  make  public  the 
results.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  refused  his  consent  to  the 
proposition,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  government  that  the  public  should  have  any  additional  in- 
formation on  this  subject. 

One  curious  feature  of  Federal  experience  with  this  tax,  the 
tolerance  of  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  incompatible  with  any 
just  and  efficient  administration  of  it,  was,  that  the  returns  made  under 
it  were  thrown  open  to  the  public;  and  one  commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  instructed  his  officials  to  have  them  published  in  the  pages 
of  local  papers,  "  in  order,"  as  he  said,  "  that  the  amplest  opportunity 
may  be  given  for  the  detection  of  any  fraudulent  returns  that  may 
have  been  made."  This  idea  did  not,  however,  find  inueh  favor  with 
the  public,  who  in  fact,  during  the  later  years  of  the  tax.  wvre  in- 
clined to  regard  with  great  equanimity  all  successful  attempts  to 
evade  it. 

The  income  tax  ceased   to    form  a  part   of   the    Internal    Revenue 

system  of  the  United  States  after  the  year  L8T2.     It  has,  however, 

since    been    made  a  part  Of    the    tax   system   of   several    of   the   St., 

ami  the  following  record  (hitherto  generally  overlooked  by  the  public) 

of  the  recent  administratis  e  experience  of  one  State  ought  to  I 
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cially  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  advocate  the  re-adoption   of 
this  form  of  taxation  by  the  Federal  government. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  a  more  illiberal,  all -pervading  system 
of  taxation  than  Massachusetts,  and  in  no  State  is  the  administration 
of  tax-laws  more  stringent  and  arbitrary.  What  Massachusetts  fails 
to  accomplish  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  of  little  use  for  any  of  the  other  States,  or  the  Federal 
government,  to  attempt  with  any  anticipation  of  success.  This 
Massachusetts  system  finds  its  fullest  exemplification  in  the  city  of 
Boston ;  and  the  officials  who  constitute  its  department  of  municipal 
taxation  never  indulge,  as  the  taxpayers  well  know,  in  much  senti- 
ment in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  acknowledged  representa- 
tive of  this  Board  for  many  years  never  hesitated  to  say  that  he 
recognized  but  one  principle,  and  that  was,  that  in  matters  of  taxa- 
tion the  taxpayer  had  no  rights  which  the  State  was  bound  to  respect ; 
and,  as  chairman  of  a  State  Commission  which  some  years  ago  made 
a  report  to  the  Legislature,  and  witli  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
confronting  him  with  its  assertion  that  it  is  a  self-evident  truth  that 
"  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights," 
lie  also  gravely  asserted  that  "  the  individual  person  [in  Massachusetts] 
I  no  inalienable  rights  except  that  to  his  own  righteousness." 
One  of  the  specialties  of  municipal  taxation  in  Boston,  under 
the  "f   its  Board  of   Assessors,  is  an  income  tax,  and   its 

methods  of  administration  are  substantially  as  follows:     Taxpayers 
are  required  to  mal  turn  annually,  and  in  detail,  of  ail  their 

by  which  the  law  makes  subject  to  taxation  (and  that  embraces 
alui'  hing  in  Massac!  tepl  their  proprietary  interests 

and  in  blanks  officially  furnished    for  such   purp 

then  for  a  return  of  every  individual's  income.     If 

t  L6  B  ard  of  A        ors  meet  in  secret  in  an 
up}.'  ' '  ty  Ball,  kne  I  be  "  I ><  n  ming  ( lhamber, "  and 

arbitrarily  line  the  amount  of  income  for  which  each  delinquent 

shall  l><  rirul  from  suel«  determination  there  Is  practically 

ippeal.  amount  tin;  |    for  income  fo  the  individual 

"lumped  in"  with   thi  of  his  other  ta  ind  if  a 

•.vlirit  amount  ban  been  decided 
upon  as  hi  lie,  the  II  not  a f Ton  1  him  any  information. 

i  circumstances  if  mighl  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  ad 
4  an  income  tai  in  the  city  of  Boston  vrould  I"-  an  on 

qualified     u<<  •  lint  are  the  fa< 
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The  Boston  "  Advertiser, "  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  good 
authority,  in  a  recent  issue  makes  the  following  statement: 

First,  comparatively  few  of  the  taxpayers  of  Boston  make  any 
returns  to  the  assessors  of  their  income.  Second,  the  returns  that 
are  made  are  not  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  There  is  no 
law  in  Massachusetts  covering  this  point,1  but  one  of  the  Boston  as- 
sessors is  reported  as  saying  that  if  the  returns  were  open  to  public 
inspection  none  would  be  made,  as  the  chief  objection  of  taxpayers 
to  filing  returns  was  the  fear  that  their  incomes  from  business  or 
professions  might  be  known.  The  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  how- 
ever, provide  that  the  returns  of  each  individual's  property  shall  be 
made  by  the  assessors  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth :  but  inquiry  shows  that  the  Boston 
assessors  make  no  such  returns.  Third,  although  the  amount  annu- 
ally collected  from  an  income  tax  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  very  consider- 
able,— $840,000  in  1892, — it  probably  represents,  according  to  the 
"  Advertiser, "  "  only  about  one-fourth  of  what  is  due  the  city  from  in- 
comes. "  In  the  face  of  such  an  exhibit  the  question  is  pertinent, 
What  measure  of  success  do  the  present  advocates  of  a  Federal  income 
tax  expect  will  follow  an  attempt  to  expand  the  Boston  system  of  its 
administration  over  an  area  of  country  extending  from  Florida  to 
Alaska?  One  would  naturally  think  that  the  lesson  of  experience 
which  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ready had  would  restrain  further  experimenting  with  this  subject 
until  the  next  war  or  the  arrival  of  the  Millennium. 

That  a  free  government  cannot  efficiently  collect  a  tax  which  its 
people  regard  as  unjust,  without  a  resort  to  despotic  methods  which 
public  sentiment  in  turn  will  not  tolerate,  is  illustrated  in  this  further 
tax  experience  of  Massachusetts.  The  State  laws  require  that  citi- 
zens who  are  shareholders  in  corporations  organized  in  other  States 
shall  be  taxed  in  Massachusetts  on  the  market  value  of  shares  so  held; 
and  such  owners  are  required  to  make  a  return  under  oath  of  the 
amount  of  sneh  property  in  their  possession.  Y«-t  a  p  tition  recently 
presented  to  the  Legislature  by  representative  members  oi  Boards  oi 
Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  recites  that  the  law  in  question 
"is  ineffective  and  therefore  ridiculous;  as  is  proved  by  the  fad  that 
although  the  market,  value  of  shares  o{  foreign  corporations  held  by 

citizens   <>f    Boston    alone    is    known    to    be    OVCI   1600,000,000,    the 

'Tlioi;i\  laws  of  N»«w  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are  drafted  especially  with 
a  vim  to  oompelling  the  <i>  lolorure  <>i  Income 
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amount  taxed  by  the  assessors  of  Boston  is  only  estimated  at 
845,000,000;  and  nearly  all  of  this  that  is  known,  is  taxed  to  the 
unfortunate  people  whose  estates  are  in  trust. " 

A  few  other  points  bearing  on  the  proposition  to  re-enact  a  Federal 
income  tax,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  attention,  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  Such  a  tax  necessarily  involves  multiple  taxation 
on  one  and  the  same  income,  person,  and  property.  For  example: 
a  citizen  of  any  State  would  be  liable  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Federal  tax  on  his  income ;  second,  to  a  State  tax  on  the  same  income ; 
third,  to  a  tax  on  the  property  or  business  producing  the  income  in 
virtue  of  its  location  and  consequent  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  In  some  States — Massachusetts,  for  example — the  State,  in 
virtue  of  its  jurisdiction  over  a  person,  taxes  him  also  for  property 
beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  taxation  in  the  State 
where  it  is  an  actuality.      Doubtless  such  duplications  in  a  greater  or 

degree  will  be  inevitable  in  the  case  of  all  Federal  taxation.  But 
when  so  many  sources  are  available  to  the  National  government  for 
obtaining  revenue,  it  would  seem  to  be  impolitic  for  it  to  encroach 
on  I  aethods  which  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  States :   as 

income  taxes;  taxes  on  leg  ind  successions,  which  are  governed 

and  protected  by  State  laws;   and  on  franchises,  which  are  almost  ex- 

dy  granted  by  the  States  and  rarely  by  the  Federal  govern* 

I Sertainly  there  would  seem  to  be  no  warrant,  in  either  justice 

OI   e  \  in  u    ■  iich   a   system   of   multiple 

taxation,  thereby  in  a]   or  fancied  grievances  of  the 

pie  in  i  cation,  and  creating,  by  reason  of  a  sense 

of  injii  idditional  temp4  on  the  part,  of  the  taxpayer  to 

fraud  and  6  n. 

sin,  all  modern  of  income  taxation  have  recognized 

princi]  riminating  In  favor  of  persons  in  receipt  of  com 

and  have  provided  as  a  fundamental  feature 

of    their  policy  that   all    incomes    below  a  certain   sum   should    he   i 

empted  fro  '-rit.     .-'  ich  e:  em]  I  pt  m  the  case  of  the 

1  has  always  been  of  a oomparatn  nail  amount.     In 

•  B    ■    □    '       £150  (VI  In  Germany,  under  the  communal 

.  I  to  $100;    under  the  i  i ,(-  state  tax, 

1      \     | ria  it.  18;    m  Denmark,  $21 5.     As,  in 

*ry,  all  cit  >ntribute  in  proportion  totheii  revenue  to 

the  t  of  th<  rnment  under  whicb  they  liave  chosen  to  lj 

and  ich  they  look   for  pi  m  in  re  peel  to  their  persons  and 
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property,  the  exemption  of  any  from  an  income  tax  can  only  be  justi- 
fied on  the  assumption  of  the  non-receipt  by  the  citizen  of  an  income 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  moderate  living. 
In  truth,  any  exemption  under  a  general  income  tax  is  in  principle 
an  act  of  charity  on  the  part  of  the  government.  The  authors  of  the 
proposed  income  tax  now  before  Congress  especially  proclaim  that 
the  chief  object  sought  by  them  in  this  measure  is  to  transfer  the 
burdens  of  the  State  from  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  to  those  of  the 
rich.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  where  they  propose  to  draw 
the  line  in  respect  to  charity,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  property  the 
possession  or  enjoyment  of  which,  in  their  opinion,  constitutes  riches. 

If  we  assume  five  per  cent  as  about  the  present  annual  average 
profit  on  money,  land,  or  other  property  in  the  United  States  over 
and  above  all  charges  and  taxes,  then  an  exemption  of  $4,000,  in  an 
assessment  under  an  income  tax,  would  represent  an  accumulation,  or 
business,  or  profession,  of  the  value  of  $80,000.  If  we  take  the  rate 
at  which  the  United  States  can  borrow  money, — namely,  three  per  cent, 
— then  an  exemption  of  $4,000  would  represent  an  accumulation  of  a 
citizen,  invested  in  United  States  securities,  of  $133,333.  And  ac- 
cording to  any  fair  interpretation  of  the  action  of  the  committee  re- 
porting a  $4,000  exemption,  a  citizen  who  is  worth  less  than  $80,000 
of  ordinary  property  yielding  income,  or  $133,000  of  property  in- 
vested in  United  States  bonds,  is  a  legitimate  object  for  national 
charity;  the  above  sums  representing  the  dividing  line  in  the 
United  States  between  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  poor 
and  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  considered  rich.  Such  an  assump- 
tion finds  no  precedent  in  fiscal  history.  Such  an  exemption  is  un- 
warranted favoritism  to  nine-tenths  of  the  well-to-do  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  abundantly  able  to  pay  any  just  proportion 
of  the  taxes  which  the  government  finds  it  necessary  to  impose  for 
its  support. 

No  man  is  a  freeman  whose  industry  and  capita]  are  subject   to 
exaction,  and  from  which  his  immediate  competitors  are  entirely  ex 
empt.     Equality  of  taxation  of  all  persona  ami  property  brought  into 
open  competition  under  like  circumstances  is  necessary  to  produoe 
equality  of  condition  for  all,  in  all  production,  and   in  all  the  en 
ments  <>f   life,  liberty,  and  property.     And  government,  whatever 

name    it.   may  aSSlime,    is   a   despotism,    and   commits   arts   of    flagrant 

spoliation,  if  it  grants  exemption  <>r  exad         renter  or  loss  rate 

lax    from    one    man    than    from    another    man,  on   account    iA    the   one 
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owning  or  having  in  his  possession  more  or  less  of  the  same  class  of 
property  which  is  subject  to -the  tax.  If  it  were  proposed  to  levy  a 
tax  of  two  per  cent  on  annual  incomes  below  84,000  in  amount,  and 
exempt  all  incomes  above  this  sum,  the  unequal  and  discriminating 
character  of  the  exemption  would  be  at  once  apparent ;  and  yet  an  in- 
come tax  exempting  all  incomes  below  §4,000  is  equally  unjust  and 
discriminating.  In  either  case  the  exemption  cannot  be  founded  or 
defended  on  any  sound  principles  of  free  constitutional  government; 
and  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  tyrannical  power,  under  whatever 
form  of  government  it  may  be  enforced.  The  great  republican  prin- 
ciple of  equality  before  the  law,  and  constitutional  law  itself,  alike 
preclude  any  exemption  of  income  derived  from  like  property. 

Finally,  it  is  claimed  that  an  income  tax  is  a  present  necessity  to 
meet  an  urgent  (but  probably  a  temporary)  need  of  the  government 
for  more  revenue ;  and  that  by  no  other  method  can  such  additional 
revenue  be  obtained  more  readily  and  conveniently.  But  for  such 
claim  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  and  sufficient  warrant.  No 
country  has  such  available  and  comparatively  untouched  sources  of 
revenue  as  the  United  States.  It  admits  of  demonstration  that  from 
the  |  I    rate  of  taxation  on  distilled  spirits,  and  from  a  moderate 

increase  of  the  taxes  on  fermented  liquors  and  tobacco, — such  as 
would  not  drain  unption    or   create  undue  temptations  for 

ions, — the    Fed  iral  rnment  can  obtain  a  revenue 

sufficient  to  defray  all  its  ordinary  expenditures,  including  interest  on 
all  its  debts,  and  have  in  addition  a  large  annua]  surplus  applicable 

for  other  purposes.       If  slighl  taxes  in   addition  were  imposed  on  the 

importation  of  .      i,  and  coffee,  no  other  taxes  would 

;  to  };<■  lie  by  the  ral  government.     It  is  safe  to  as 

that  in  all  financial  history  no  parallel  dan  1"-  found  for  such  an  exhibit 

of   the-  final  4   any  nation.       If  such  an  opportunity  eouM   he  pre- 

M       ter  or  til--  tax-burdened  people  <»f  any 
other  nation.  M  be  embraced  with  great  and  universal  exulta- 

tion and  rejoicing;   and  if  the  financial  policy  of  the  CJnited  States 

dated  by  ition,  apart  from  party 

polr  [ered  and  regulated  in  all 

lid  hardly  !»••  ;i  doubt  that  some  such  san- 
ation i  ted  would  be  adopted.     As  it  is,  a 
system  of  i               lation,  full  of  the  spirit  of  communism,  seem    to 
find  f.           th  the          [can  peopL 

David   A.  WELLS. 
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A  charge  has  been  made  and  reiterated  that  the  income-tax  bill 
is  sectional  in  its  nature,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  sectional  motives  by  those  who  voted  for  it,  and  that  the  desire 
and  purpose  of  its  promoters  was  to  place  a  penalty  upon  riches  from 
a  narrow  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy.  That  any  member  of  Congress 
was  induced  to  cast  his  vote  for  this  measure  upon  any  such  ground, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  an  unfounded  charge.  The  motive  that  prompted 
my  advocacy  of  the  measure  was  its  justness. 

Should  we  be  denounced  as  demagogues,  advocating  socialistic 
tendencies,  simply  because  we  ask  that  the  wealth  of  this  government 
should  bear  some  of  the  burdens  of  taxation?  I  joined  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  of  my  State  and  lectured  in  almost  every  county  in  it  and 
through  other  States  of  the  South  and  West ;  and  during  the  entire 
time  that  I  was  President  of  the  Missouri  State  Alliance  I  never  made 
a  speech  in  which  I  did  not  maintain  that  he  who  would  array  one 
class  of  citizens  against  another,  and  who  would  try  to  make  laboring- 
men — agricultural  or  mechanical — a  band  of  Ishmaelites,  with  its 
hand  against  the  whole  human  race,  and  who  would  try  to  array  labor 
against  capital,  and  one  section  of  our  country  against  another,  is  a 
twin  brother  of  the  anarchist  orator,  a  common  enemy  of  mankind, 
and  should  be  an  outlaw  in  any  community  cursed  by  his  presence. 

I  became  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  when  its  constitu- 
tion declared  that  "nothing  in  it  should  ever  conflict  with  a  man's 
religious  or  political  views,"  and  have  ever  maintained  that  while  a 
secret  political  society  is  a  curse  to  any  nation  in  which  it  exi 
the  education  of  the  fanning  class  in  right  economic  principles,  in  the 
better  management  of  their  [arm-property,  rotation  k^(  crops,  and 
matters  of  general  public  interest,  is  the  best  safeguard  of  our  govern- 
ment against  the  enoroaohments  of  anarchy.     I  left  it  as  soon  as  it 

became  a  political  organization.       When  the  Alliance  declared  in  fa\or 
of    the    sub-treasury    plan,  of    land    loans,    and    of    the    governmental 

ownership  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  1  denounced  these  thing! 
heresies,  and  called  upon  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  toarraj 
himself  against  them;  and,  amid  the  hisses  and  ourses  of  the  nati< 
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organization,  I  declared  that  such  doctrines  and  tenets  would  bank- 
rupt our  government  and  ruin  our  people.  I  have  been  charged  by 
the  Populist  leaders,  time  and  time  again,  through  their  papers  all 
over  the  United  States,  as  being  a  "  confederate  of  Wall  Street  and  a 
traitor  to  the  Alliance, "  simply  because  I  could  not  and  would  not 
be  a  party  to  demagogy. 

I  know  furthermore  that  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  West- 
ern, the  Southern,  the  Northwestern,  or  the  Central  States,  who  passed 
this  bill,  are  a  body  of  patriotic  men,  fully  impressed  with  their  re- 
sponsibility;  and  I  know  that  the}7,  like  myself,  have  had  to  contend 
with  the  Socialistic  demagogue,  have  met  him  manfully  and  fear- 
lessly, and  have  been  a  bulwark  against  his  progress. 

The  wealthy  classes  of  the  Eastern  States,  who  are  now  opposing 
us  in  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  are  embarrassing  the  best  friends  of  a 
peaceful  government.  The  principle  that  the  wealth  of  this  country 
should  help  to  bear  the  burden  of  national  taxation  is  too  well  settled 
by  logic,  by  authority,  and  by  experience,  to  justify  extended  argu- 
ment now.  Too  often  already  have  members  of  this  Congress  been 
warned  that,  whenever  the  richer  class  should  be  asked  to  share  the 
burdens  of  government,  they,  prompted  by  avarice,  would  denounce 
the  suggestion.      It  is  their  position,  not  mine,  that  needs  defence. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  said: 

"\v.  lied  upon  to  frame  a  law  that  would  keep  down  demagogy,  that 

would  take  the  1  tin  of  justice  from  the  conglomerate  maun  of  Populiatio 

it  would  i><-  an  income-tax  law." 

I  sincerely  feel  thai  word  I  said  was  true.     Under  our  tarifE 

burdens  are  put  upon  consumption  (the  necessaries  <>f  life 

that  the  poor  must  have  or  perish),  and  a  poor  man  with  a  wife  and 

children  is  forced  to  pay  out  of  his  small  income  a  larger  sum 

for  the  support  of  tl  mentthas  is  th<  ge  man  of  great 

1th  with  a  small  family;    for,  as  A<lam  Smith  says: 

"T).'  <.f  ir;<iivi<]i.  ultimately  from  three  different 

I     prolil       arid   v  I  linnlly    \»-   paid    from    BOOM 

"tic  or  otli'-r  of   thosf   threi*   diil>i  [   from   allot   them 

Indifferently. " 

Bui  ire  more  wealthy  men  in  the  Mast  than  elsewhere 

in  our  country    I  bnrdeni  <>f  an  income  tai  would  fall  <>n 

the  Bast.  Is  this  unfair?  Doei  it  ju  tify  raising  the  sectional  ques- 
tion '     i  i<l  Smith  who  raise  it? 

Bat  the  opponenti  <»f  the  m<  are  bound  to  admil  that  there 
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is  some  justice  in  this  income  tax.  All  the  greatest  authorities  on 
taxation  say  that  the  subjects  of  a  nation  should  be  taxed  to  support 
that  nation  according  to  their  ability,  not  according  to  the  section  in 
which  they  live ;  recognizing  that  we  should  all  be  common  bearers 
and  common  supporters  of  a  common  country,  ignoring  sectionalism. 

I  now  ask  my  readers  to  divest  themselves  of  prejudice  and  an- 
tagonism as  far  as  their  interests  will  permit,  and  dispassionately  to 
read  the  following  arguments  and  authorities  in  favor  of  an  income 
tax,  by  some  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  that  have  ever  written 
upon  questions  of  national  taxation. 

Senator  John  Sherman,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  March  15,  1882,  uses  the  following  language: 

"  The  public  mind  is  not  yet  prepared  to  apply  the  key  of  a  genuine  revenue 
reform.  A  few  years  of  further  experience  will  convince  the  whole  body  of  our 
people  that  a  system  of  national  taxes  which  rests  the  whole  burden  of  taxation 
on  consumption,  and  not  one  cent  on  property  and  income,  is  intrinsically  unjust. 

"  While  the  expenses  of  the  national  government  are  largely  caused  by  the 
protection  of  property,  it  is  but  right  to  call  property  to  contribute  to  its  pay- 
ment. It  will  not  do  to  say  that  each  person  consumes  in  proportion  to  his 
means.  That  is  not  true.  Every  one  must  see  that  the  consumption  of  the  rich 
does  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  consumption  of  the  poor,  as  the  income  of 
the  rich  does  to  the  wages  of  the  poor.  As  wealth  accumulates,  this  injustice  in 
the  fundamental  basis  of  our  system  will  be  felt  and  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  Congress. " 

Adam  Smith  says: 

"  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the 
government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities  ;  that 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state.  The  expenses  of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a  great 
nation  are  like  the  expenses  of  management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great  estate, 
who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  in 
the  estate.  In  the  observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim  consists  what  is  called 
the  equality  or  inequality  of  taxation." 

That  excellent  French  writer,  Thiers,  likens  a  tax  paid  by  the 
citizen  to  his  government,  to  the  premium  paid  by  the  insured  to 
an  insurance  company;  and  as  one  pays  the  underwriter  premium!  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  property  insured,  so  should   the  oil 
pay  taxes  in  proportion  as  he  has  property  insured, — that  is,  protet 
and  defended  by  the  government. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  "Spirit of  Laws,"  commenting  on  the  At! 
nian  system  of  taxation,  says: 

u  Alliens  the  people  were  divided  Into  four  c  who  drew 

ores  <>f  Liquid  or  dried  fruit  from  their  eetatee  paid   i  talent  to  the  public  j 
thoie  who  drew  BOO  measure!  paid  half  a  talent;  those  who  bad  300  tueaaurei 
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paid  10  minae  ;  those  of  the  fourth  class  paid  nothing  at  all.  The  tax  was  fair, 
though  it  was  not  proportionable  :  it  did  not  follow  the  measure  of  people's  prop- 
erty ;  it  followed  that  of  their  wants.  It  was  judged  that  every  man  had  an 
equal  share  of  what  was  necessary  for  nature  ;  that  whatsoever  was  necessary 
for  nature  ought  not  to  be  taxed  ;  that  to  this  succeeded  the  useful,  which  ought 
to  be  taxed,  but  less  than  the  superfluous  ;  and  that  the  largeness  of  the  taxes  on 
what  was  superfluous  prevented  superfluity. " 

Thorold  Kogers  says :  "  Taxation  in  proportion  to  benefits  re- 
ceived is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  the  practical  operations  of 
government."  Rousseau  and  the  elder  Mirabeau,  J.  B.  Say  and 
Gamier,  have  approved  of  this  system;  while  Sismondi,  in  laying 
down  his  canons  of  taxation,  declares  that  "  every  tax  should  fall  on 
revenue,  not  on  capital,"  and  that  "  taxation  should  never  touch  what 
is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  contributor. "  John  Stuart  Mill 
declares  that  "  equality  of  taxation,  as  a  maxim  of  politics,  means 
equality  of  sacrifice" ;  while  C.  F.  Bastable,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Dublin  University,  in  his  able  work  on  "  Public 
Finance"  (published  in  1892)  says: 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  rule  of  equality  of  sacrifice  is  but  another  mode  of 
stating  the  rule  of  equality  as  to  ability.  Equal  ability  implies  equal  capacity 
for  hoaring  sacrifice.  An  equal  charge  will  impose  equal  sacrifice  upon  persons 
of  equal  'faculty,'  and  where  abilities  are  unequal  a  corresponding  inequality 
In  the  amount  of  taxation  will  realize  the  aim  of  equality  of  sacrifice." 

Among  the  many  other  able  economic  writers  and  national  Pinan- 
j  who  advocate  an  income  tax,  I  will  mention  Richard  T.  Kly, 

Prof easOT  of   Political  Economy  in  Wisconsin   University;   and   1'rof. 

Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  who  says  in  his  work  on  political  economy: 

"The  moat  modern,  and.  Gheorei  Ically,  the  fairest,  form  of  taxation,  is  the  ln« 
eome  tax.  [teeemi  to  make  ererj  one  contribute  to  the  rants  of  the  State  in 
proportion  to  the  rerenne  he  enjoyi  under  it  -  protection.  While  falling  equally 
on  .ill.  U  do  change  In  the  distribution  of  <:if>ital  <>r  In  the  material 

direction  of  indn  try,  and  hai  do  Influence  on  prices.    No  other  is  so  cheaply 

assessed  or  eollected.      No  other   hrinj^a  home  to  the   people  SO  forcibly  the  (net 

that  it  Is  to  their  interest  to  in  i  I  apon  s  irise  economy  of  the  national  revenue." 

I  advocated  that  the  exemption  should  not  be  placed  bigherthan 
$2,500,  and  am  still  inclined  to  think  $4,000  too  ^rcat;  but,  liav- 

been  Orenmled  by  the  Way-'  ami   Means  Committee;  on  this  ques- 
tion, I  am  cordially  in  favor  of  this  measure.     This  will  certainly 
aongb  for  a  man  to  rapport  himself  and  bis  family. 
I  h  that  the  greatest    afegoard  aarohy  in  this  coun- 

try in  the  great  agricultural  olaas,     They  have  universally,  in  almost 
i  y  meeting  oi  the  National  Alliance,  National  Orange,  and  kin- 
dred associations  of  tanners,  asked  for  the  ps         oi  an  income  tax 
I 
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law, — not  as  a  matter  of  spite,  nor  as  a  matter  of  sectionalism,  but  as 
one  of  justice  and  right;  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  receive  the 
assurance  of  a  cheerful  acquiescence  by  the  richer  class,  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  form  "  a  more  perfect  union,  to  establish  justice,  to  en- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  and  provide  for  a  common  defence"  against 
the  common  enemy  of  all  countries  in  which  universal  suffrage  exists. 

Those  who  think  this  tax  cannot  be  collected  are  certainly  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  over  87  per  cent  of  the  income  tax  of  England  is 
collected  in  a  similar  manner.  Let  them  read  the  bill  carefully  and 
impartially. 

There  is  no  one  for  whom  I  have  a  more  thorough  contempt  than 
the  alarmist  and  calamity -howler;  yet  I  make  the  statement,  from  a 
rather  large  field  of  observation,  that,  if  this  income-tax  bill  is  de- 
feated, one  will  be  passed  in  the  near  future  that  will  be  far  wider- 
reaching,  and  involving  far  greater  danger  of  injustice  toward  wealth. 
We  men  that  have  ever  aimed  to  act  as  a  balance-wheel  will  find 
ourselves  powerless  to  check  a  less  scrupulous  element.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Fifty -third  Congress  who  passed  this  bill  are  the  Giron- 
dists, standing  firmly  between  the  "  Sansculottes"  and  (as  the  Socialists 
call  them)  the  "  Royalists, "  praying  that  God  may  grant  that  \\  e 
may  all  unite  to  wipe  out  all  semblance  of  sectionalism  and  strife, 
and  present  an  unbroken  front  against  the  common  enemies  of  our 
united  and  beloved  Republic.  If  they  could  only  put  themselves  in 
our  places,  and  know  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor  and  the 
alternatives  which  confront  us,  every  wealthy  man  of  the  East  would 
write  his  Senators  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  this  income-tax  bill. 

CJRIJBL  S.   Hall. 


For  a  few  special  publications  on  the  subject  of  an  income  tax  see: 
Senior's   "Handbook   of    [noome  Tax    Law   and  P  L8< 

Mill's  -  Principles  of  Political   Economy."     u The  Queen's  Tax 
by  John  Noble,  L870.    u Taxation;   Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  bj 
W    J.  Sargent:   London,  L874       Reports  ^(  the  Interna!   Revenue 
Department  of  the  United  States  Treasury  for  is>  !  inolusive, 

Two  reports  bj  b  Tax  Commission  to  tin-  iture  of  New  York, 

the  first  of  which  was  republished  bj  Barper  \  Bros  S  5Tork, 
An  article  in  Spofford'i  American  Almanao  for  1878  1  letter  to  the 
Secretan  of  the  Treasun  bj  Benrj  II  Smith,  and  published  bj  the 
Trea  orj  Department 
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Since  the  1st  of  January,  1893,  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  mileage 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  representing  a  capitalization  in 
bonds  and  stocks  of  about  *1.7.">0,000,000,  has  passed  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  proprietary  interest  into  the  hands  of  the  courts,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  receivers.  This  result  has  not  been  due  to  a  long  series 
of  failures  of  crops,  nor  to  diminished  earning  capacity  of  the  railway 
companies  themselves  from  the  over-construction  of  new  linos, — and 
hence  the  result  of  the  factor  of  decreasing  competitive  rates, — nor  to 
any  such  general  public  calamity  to  business  enterprises  as  to  make 
the  misfoii  i  railway  inv(  ts  hut  part  of  a  general  disaster 

I  ry . 

en   serious  depression  in  all 

suit  fo  ruinous  as  to  the 

railv,  -s  of  !  No  sixth  part  <>f  any  cut; 

of  the  nuj  al  and  industrial  branches  of  the  activity 

of  t:  iicf;  qot,  indeed,  has  anything  akin  to 

611  during    tb<  Tain    in    the   months   of  July, 

tember,    I  !  credits  as  a  rule, 

man  !,     and    •  :.  'abluents,    with    r;  -.-phons,    met,    ami    tins 

fact  that  m  I         mercantile  bu  »ills  fall 

in  tip  of  railways,  a1  long 

and  the  payment  of  which  can, 
providi  months  in  advan 

be  peculiar  condition    w  it  h  reference  to 
rail-,  s  which  do  Dot  affect  industrial  and  commercial  in- 

. hich  i'  derat ion. 

hie  phenomenon  is  that,  in  the  older  and  more    ettled  dis- 

'  I   of    the    I't  «,    m    winch    pr<  ilow,    population 

tid   that  indi  '  \ ,  raMwav  enterp] 

n  the  !  collapse.     With  the  1 1,, I,  of  the 

I        and  ."•  [\  lilroad,  there  have  been,  in  the 

!  c.m  or    failure  <  of 

on  I  [n  tin  companies  hai  e  become 
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insolvent  than  anywhere  else  in  this  country;  while  in  the  Northwest 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast, — or,  in  other  words,  in  those  parts  of  the 
United  States  where,  according  to  popular  ideas,  the  greater  attrac- 
tions are  offered  to  the  immigrant  for  settlement,  and  where  increas- 
ing values  are  supposed  in  time  to  lift  up  to  a  profitable  basis  in- 
vestments which  were  injudicious  when  first  made, — a  larger  amount 
of  mileage  of  railways  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  than 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  shock  to  railway  credit  in  1893  has  been  more  severe  than  it 
was  in  1873;  the  mileage  affected  has  been  very  much  larger,  and 
the  decline  of  securities,  as  a  whole,  has  been  much  more  abrupt. 
Since  1873  it  was  supposed  that  a  very  great  step  in  advance  had 
been  made  by  the  creation  of  State  and  National  railway  commis- 
sions, many  of  which  were  organized  in  the  expectation  that  if  the 
government  undertook  the  active  supervision  of  freight  charges,  the 
prevention  of  discriminations,  and  the  bringing  to  the  light  of  pub- 
licity the  financial  administration  of  the  most  important  business 
enterprises  conducted  in  the  United  States,  the  evils  of  mismanage- 
ment, of  over-capitalization,  of  the  absorption  of  the  revenues  of  these 
great  corporations  by  parties  who  are  temporarily  in  control,  would 
become  things  of  the  past.  All  these  devices  and  agencies  have, 
however,  proved  unavailing  to  prevent  the  depreciation  of  securities 
and  insolvency  of  these  great  carrying  corporations;  and  we  are  at 
once  confronted  with  the  question  whether  there  is  not  something 
inherently  defective  in  the  organization,  administration,  and  capitali- 
zation of  the  great  highways  of  this  country,  if  so  unlooked-for  a 
series  of  failures  can  take  place. 

Railway  managers  and  railway  journals  are  quick  to  lay  at 
the  door  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  a  large  part  of  the  blame 

this   series   of   disasters.      A  leading    railway    lawyer  of  the  eit\ 
New  Yolk   is  report. -.1    ;is   saving   that,   in  his  opinion,  these   disasters 
arc  wholly  due    to   the    Interstate   Commerce    Law.       Nothing   ean    he 

farther  from  the  facts.     The  slightest  analysis  must  oonvinc 
those  most  prejudiced  against  the  [nterstate  Commerce   Law     that 
neither  at  the  door  of  the  federal  law  enacted  in   issT.  nor  at  the 
door  of  tin-  Commissioner!  in  their  administration  ^(  that  law,  oan  he 
laid  the  responsibility  for  the  unfortunate  results  of  1898.     I 
verb  ide,  tin-  [nterstate  Commerce   I  ible  into  two 

puts.     The  first  is,  in  substance,  nothing  more  than  a  requirement 

that  railway  companies  .  hall  make  reports  to  the  Commission  and  tilo 
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schedules  of  tariffs ;  that  discriminations  of  an  unjust  character,  as  to 
individuals  and  places,  shall  cease,  and  that  all  railway  companies 
shall  treat  all  shippers  under  like  circumstances  upon  the  same  basis. 
The  strictest  compliance  with  all  these  requirements,  which,  it  may 
here  be  remarked,  are  made  extremely  difficult  of  enforcement,  can 
do  no  injury  to  any  railway  corporation  unless  it  be  claimed  that  the 
profits  of  railways  lie  in  doing  injustice,  in  making  discriminations, 
and  in  secrecy  of  rates  and  secrecy  of  accounts.  The  very  statement 
of  such  a  claim  refutes  the  contention  that  any  harm  can  come  to  the 
railways  by  the  strictest  compliance  with  these  provisions  of  the  In- 
nate Commerce  Act. 

The  second  part  of  the  law,  however,  goes  several  steps  farther; 
and  here  we  enter  upon  debatable  ground, — as  to  whether  enforced 
compliance  with  such  provisions  of  the  art  on  the  part  of  the  railways 
is,  or  is  not,  beneficial  to  them.  One  of  these  is  what  is  called  the 
u long- and   short-haul"    clause,   and   I  anti-pooling" 

dam         Th<  •-haul"   clan.--  ta  railways   from 

charging  i  Bum  than  is  charged  for  a 

>mpellii  ive  intermediate  points  the 

[  low  tpetitive  points,   unless,  for  reasons 

sufficient  in  tl  I  suspended 

by  the  <  The  "  anti-pooling"  pro- 

i  maintaining 

T  '    haul"    dfl  and    lias  been  iv- 

.  when*  round  isor 

i  ,rt  <>f  thai 

>lly  inoperative  I  rendered 

e    I  "nil                                    (1Miirt.  in  (                      /    A  >rth- 

\V<  ■       /.'  (  ' '  :  whioh  it  is  held  that  the 

•lin:/   of  i  rd    "line,"  in  the  fourth   section,  is   limited  i<> 

a  different    instru- 
m  a  I.         .id  that   the   word  "  line,  in  the 

J  rout  bicb  the  transports 

: .  but  I  I  of  the  J  railway  which  ia  sub 

l '.  ban!  cl  iter  than  r 

-  both  '  >  terminal  point  •  old  not  to  be 

( lommerce  La  ich  as  the  latter 

arbitrari  I  d<  A  on  the  p 

as  :t  line.       Tin      r 1 1 : i •  1 1 •  tin-  ;i|.j»li 
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cation  of  the  law  dependent  upon  agreements  as  to  rates  between 
different  carriers;  and,  by  such  interpretation,  undue  preferences  and 
undue  discriminations,  as  to  localities,  were  brought  back  into  exist- 
ence, on  the  theory  that  they  arose  on  lines  independent  of  the  physi- 
cal structure  and  under  combined  control.  Since  October,  1892,  by 
the  making  simply  of  a  joint  tariff,  an  exception  from  the  operation 
of  the  short-  and  long-haul  clause  of  that  large  part  of  the  railway 
traffic  which  goes  on  joint  rates  has  under  this  decision  been  prac- 
tically created. 

In  a  decision  made  by  Justice  Jackson  in  the  Kentucky  Bridge 
Company  case,1  rendered  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  January, 
1889,  it  was  held  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  not 
a  court,  and  that  its  findings  of  facts  are  not  the  findings  of 
a  judicial  tribunal;  and  that  when  it  seeks  to  enforce  its  decrees 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  by  law,  such  courts  must  re-try  each  case  so  as  to 
determine  whether  the  order  of  the  Commission  sought  to  be  enforced 
is  a  proper  and  lawful  order.  This  decision  makes  proceedings,  if 
they  are  to  be  carried  forward  to  an  enforcement  of  the  decree  of  the 
Commission,  so  onerous  and  expensive  that  it  has  practically  stripped 
the  Commission  of  a  very  great  part  of  its  restraining  power.  The 
fear  of  its  adverse  judgments  was  removed,  and  (as  that  opinion  has 
since  been  followed  in  other  cases)  the  motive  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance by  railway  companies  with  requests  of  shippers  for  fair  treat- 
ment has  been  considerably  weakened,  practically  reducing  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  a  moot  court,  before  which  interesting 
transportation  questions  are  debated,  but  which,  although  passing 
through  the  forms  of  a  judicial  determination,  has  no  power  to  en- 
force any  of  its  orders  until  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  S 
after  another  trial,  concurs  with  its  conclusions. 

The  decision  recently  rendered  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  sitting  at  Chicago,  that  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  require 
the  Federal  courts  to  use  their  process  to  compel  the  giving  of  testi- 
mony before  a  non-judicial  tribunal,  following,  in  that  particular. 
the  decision  in  the  Kentucky  case,  deprived  the  Commission  of  the 
authority  <>f  investigation  and  <>f  compelling  the  production  of  b< 

and    papers,    and   thereby    still    further   Stripped    the    Interstate    Com* 

meree  Oommi  ision  <«f  a  large  proportion  *>f  the  power  which  was  sup* 
posed  to  I"-  entrusted  t<>  it. 
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The  only  other  element  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Law,  and  of  its  administration,  which  might  have  been  regarded  as 
dangerous,  is  the  one  which  prohibits  pooling.  Before  and  since 
the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  a  very  considerable  di- 
vergence of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  the  recognition  of  a  rail- 
way pool  by  the  law  was  a  necessary  condition  to  the  maintenance  of 
rates.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  it 
was  a  recognized  fact  among  railways  that  pooling  contracts  were  un- 
lawful, and  that  the  courts  would  not  enforce  them.  The  fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  law  prohibits  pooling,  thus  declaring  the  common  law  as 
to  the  question  of  public  policy ;  and  provides  for  punishment  for 
violation  of  this  public  policy,  but  does  not  prohibit  an  understand- 
ing between  the  managers  of  roads  that  their  rate  of  charges  shall  be 
uniform  to  given  points,  and  maintained  thereat  through  the  sche- 
dules and  tariff  rates,  filed  with  the  Commission  and  publicly  an- 
nounced. The  difficulty  is  not  with  the  law,  but  with  the  good  faith 
and  honesty  of  the  railway  officials.  Experience  has  proved  that, 
unless  there  i-  stronger  than  a  mere  understanding  in  the 

shape  of  an  actual   pooling  or  forcible  division  of  traffic,   the  rates 

lid  not  be  maintained.      Whether  this  failure  to  maintain  rates  on 

what  w<  '  '  prior  to  lss7.  arose  from 

bi  of  railway  organization!  or  of  human  nature  as  exhibited 

in  railway  oil'.  i  difficult  and  perhaps  useless  question;    but 

it  is,  th  it   it  was   found   that,    without   the  compulsory  interven- 
tion of  a  central  controlling  oilier  or  oommiasioner,  either  physically 
ributing  traffic  am<     -     anpeting  mads,  <>r  actually  pooling  the 
mo:  d  and  dividing  it  according  to  fixed  peroenl  rates 

could  not  be  maintained ;   and  it  is  now  claimed  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  official  rail*  rid,  tha  r  this  crude  form  of  control 

eintroduced,  or  that  poolii  auctioned 

by  law,  and  their  enforcement  become  the  business  of  commissioners 

i  ling  arrangement  e  Dot  reot 

by  law  before  th-  ■  ace  of  the  [nterstate  Commerce  Act,  and  the 

mcrdv  expressed    the   general    state  of   the 

mon  la  I  prior  th  p         irely  th<  of  such  l< 

if  pooling  cannot  now  be  claimed  to  be  the  result  of  the 

I  All  that  the  Enter  tate  ( lommerce  Law 

does,  in  addition    .    to  forbid  the  forms  at  of  pooling.     The 

lity  of  i  fncials  bas  been  abundantly  shown  in  evading 

ions  of  the  [nt<  e  Law  whenever  it  suited 
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their  purposes  to  do  so.  If  they  would  substitute  a  higher  moral 
tone  for  that  which  is  now  prevailing  in  the  freight  offices  of  the 
various  railway  corporations,  pooling  would  be  unnecessary,  because 
their  mutual  understanding,  as  exhibited  in  the  freight  rates  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  be,  in  effect,  an  arrange- 
ment as  to  such  rates,  without,  it  is  true,  the  primitive  compulsory 
force  of  an  actual  pool. 

Long  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  put  upon  the  statute 
book,  the  pooling  agreements  that  had  theretofore  been  made  were 
unstable  in  character,  were  observed  or  not  observed  by  the  carriers, 
as  suited  their  purposes,  and  were  sooner  or  later  dissolved  by  fail- 
ure. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has,  itself,  for  several 
years  last  past,  sought  to  secure  amendments  to  the  Act  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  liberality  as  to  pooling,  and  it  has,  in  opposition  to  a 
public  opinion  of  a  large  section  of  the  country,  gone  to  the  extent 
of  recommending  pooling  agreements,  subject,  as  to  terms,  to  its 
supervision. 

A  Commission,  therefore,  consisting  of  reasonable  and  intelligent 
gentlemen  who  are  not  even  clothed  with  the  power  of  a  court ;  who 
are  without  authority  to  make  any  arbitrary  rulings,  or  of  enforcing 
them  by  direct  action  if  they  should  make  them ;  whose  investigating 
functions  have,  in  large  proportions,  been  nibbled  away  by  the  judi- 
cial interpretations  of  the  last  three  years;  whose  decrees  are  dis- 
obeyed; whose  mandates  have  in  several  instances  been  set  at  de- 
fiance; and  who,  since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  have,  year  by  year, 
been  deprived,  by  decisions  in  the  Federal  courts,  of  almost  the 
whole  of  their  controlling  moral  force, — cannot  be  held  responsible: 
nor  can  the  Act  which  it  is  their  function  to  interpret  and  cause  to  be 
observed  be  held,  in  any  but  a  very  remote  and  to  an  almost  inappre- 
ciable degree,  responsible  for  the  extraordinary  calamity  which  has 
overtaken  the  railway  enterprises  of  the  country.  We  must  there- 
fore look  elsewhere  for  a  cause. 

Many  an  entirely  solvent  tradesman  and  merchant  was,  during 
the  three  months  of  the  stringency  of  the  money  market,  when  cur- 
rency was  scarcely  obtainable  at  all,  put  to  straits  to  pay  his  ordinary 
bills;  he  required  no  receiver  or  assignee  to  lift  him  over  his  diffi- 
culty;  within  a  few  weeks,  if  be  was  linaneiallv  sound,  affairs  read- 
justs! themselves,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  bis  surplus  assets, 
he  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  meet  his  Liabilities,  and  had  calmly 

to  await  the  payment  of    liabilities  due   to   him    from  persons  less 
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vent  than  himself.  A  very  small  percentage  of  merchants  went 
under.  Not  a  single  banking-house  or  financial  institution  of  im- 
portance was  compelled  to  close  its  doors.  There  were  no  surprises 
whatever.  Such  banks  and  financial  institutions  as  were  compelled  to 
succumb,  had  been  suspected  long  before,  or  were  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

The  first  explanation  of  the  phase  of  the  railway  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  events  of  1893  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  railways  have 
outgrown  the  ability  of  the  community  to  furnish  men  of  the 
high  moral  and  intellectual  order  necessary  for  their  proper  ad- 
ministration. Railway  building  had  proceeded  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  very  much  like  that  which 
confronted  the  United  States  when,  in  1861,  it  was  called  upon 
suddenly  to  officer  a  huge  army.  The  patriotism  and  volume 
of  the  population  supplied  the  army  with  men.  The  difficulty 
was  how,  effectively,  to  lead  them.  And  disaster  after  disaster 
befell  our  arms  because  the  men  of  the  North  were  not  so  militant 
in  their  education  as  the  men  of  the  South,  and  because  for 
ral  years,  and  until  the  war  itself  developed  them,  there  were 
not  enough  competent  leaden  to  handle  the  men  effectively.  Most 
railway  presidents  and  chairmen  of  boards  come  from  the  ranks  of 
other  profi  •  or  from  branch*  mployment  in  the  railway  the 

f   which  is  wholly  t  financial  administration  of 

the  road.     The  capacity,  industry,  and  knowledge  required  for  the 
fill  handling  of  thebn  "f  railway  properties  which  have 

a  gross   income   ranging   from   $12,000,000  to  s|.». .000  1S  as 

that  required  for  the  balancing  of  a  nation's  expenditures  and 

]  innal  income  of  the  railways  of  the  United 

$1,250,000,000;  operating  expenses  vary  from 

8 1  i"  v,»  per  cent  <>f  the  income;  and  upon  the  relative  proportion  of 

1  »r  failure  depends.     Thai  pro- 
portion is  determined  mainly  by  business  and  physical  conditions,  but 
Iderable  capacity  of  the  railway  managers. 

Oft.;..  $1  350,000,000,  on  >0  and  $850,000,000 

annually  available  for  the  payment  <>f  interest  on  bonds  and  <livi- 
dend  .'.        ier  the  net  earnings  will    affice  to  meet  the  fixed 

chai  .f  dividends  upon  .-tor].;,  is  largely  dependent 

primary  requisite)  upon  ;i  pro 
found  knowledge  of  tin:  internal  administration  «»f  tin-  railway,  and 
pment  of  it.-,  earning  power,  and  also,  to  a  great  d 
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upon  a  prevision,  akin  to  genius,  of  the  condition  of  markets  and 
crops,  and  of  the  general  financial  situation. 

But  where  are  all  these  gifted  railway  financiers  to  come 
from — ready  made,  Minerva-like,  competent  to  administer  the 
175,000  miles  of  rail  of  the  United  States,  and  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically to  handle  the  800,000  men  directly  employed,  and  the 
3,000,000  of  people  indirectly  supported  by  the  transportation 
companies  of  these  United  States?  Independently  of  the  almost 
impossible  task  of  finding,  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  extraordinary 
capacities  for  the  proper  financial  management  of  so  vast  and  so 
rapid  an  industrial  growth  as  the  railway  interest,  there  are  cer- 
tain obvious  and  radical  defects  of  organization  of  railways  which 
expose  it  to  special  danger,  and  which  cause  the  railway  enter- 
prise to  founder  in  very  slight  financial  storms,  through  which 
other  and  smaller  industrial  enterprises  float  with  safety.  Ac- 
cording to  the  "  Financial  Chronicle"  of  January  .13,  1891:,  the 
total  gross  earnings  of  but  183  roads  of  the  United  States  for  1893 
(of  which  59  are  computed  for  1 1  months  only),  representing  a  total 
mileage  of  141,839  miles,  was  $936,237,955,  as  against  $961,407,915 
in  1892 — a  difference  of  but  $25,169,960,  or  less  than  three  per  cent 
deficit  in  gross  earnings,  in  the  great  calamity  year  of  1893,  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal  year  of  1892!  Certainly  a  startling  state- 
ment. Conceding,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  companies  that  were 
driven  into  the  hands  of  receivers  show  a  greater  average  of  I 
yet  nowhere  is  any  such  percentage  of  loss  shown  as  would  account 
for  their  insolvency  were  the  railroads  conducted  upon  any  safe  and 
sound  business  principles. 

With  some  very  few  exceptions,  which  it  were  invidious  to  name, 
but  which  all  in  the  railway  world  know  as  BUch  exceptions,  the  rail- 
way corporations  of  the  United  States  literally  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  have  no  working  or  reserve  capital  whatever,  although  their  busi- 
ness requires  it  more  than  any  other.  The  railways  areeapitali  ed 
for  much  more  than  they  are  worth.  Usually  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  line,  ear-trust  certificates,  equipment  ami  terminal  securities, 
takes  at,  par,  represent  a  value  in  excess  oi  the  coal  ol  the  road,  and 
upon  them  fixed  interest  is  oompulsorily  payable.  Hence,  whatever 
the  road  earns  upon  actual  cost  must,  unless  i1  ei  pat 

cent,  be  paid  out  annually  in  the  shape  of  interest  alone.  A.s  int< 
runs  on  the  bonds  long  before  the  completion,  and  during  the  i 
struotion,  oi  tin-  road,  a  part  <>f  the  bond  i  are  i«  ued  t>-  cover  ; 
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ments  of  interest;  in  other  words,  a  principal  indebtedness  is  created 
to  provide  interest  during  construction,  and  thus  the  sum  total  of 
funded  debt  is  increased  at  the  outset,  representing  an  expenditure 
which  never  can  figure  as  an  asset.  When  the  railway  is  completed, 
its  earning  capacity,  for  better  or  for  worse,  as  compared  with  ex- 
pectation, begins.  Usually  there  is  no  surplus  to  make  good  the  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  the  instruments  of  production,  the  necessity 
for  the  replacement  of  which  is,  from  the  start,  an  important  factor 
of  vanishing  capital  in  every  modern  industrial  enterprise.  No 
manufacturer  is  a  conservative  business  man  who  does  not  annually 
write  off  at  least  about  ten  per  cent  of  capitalization  for  depreciation 
of  plant,  and  who  docs  not  provide  a  corresponding  fund  to  replace 
old  machinery  with  new,  and  existing  devices  with  new  inventions, 
so  as  to  keep  pace,  in  a  constantly  pr<  ve  community,  with  its 

march  of   inq  -    and    invention.      If  he  fails  to  do  this,  and 

keeps  in  his  capital  account,  on  which  he  must  pay  interest,  amounts 
hines  which  ha  to  the  scrap-heap,  the  first 

financial  storm  must  topple  him  over. 

A  ly,  froi  at  it  is  opened,  mast  re-begin  its  pro- 

id,  in  leed,  physically   rebuild   its  road  as   its 
traffic  i  '1  must  be  ballasted,   the  tits  replaced, 

the  alignm  ibstituted  by  heavier  ones  of 

rollifl  *  ;  <>f  larger  oapac- 

on  of  dead  weight  to  live  or  earning  weight 

shall  b  beavier  almost  annually ;  and 

hich  were  adequate  to  bear  tl  tin  of  a   locomotive 

and  twenty  wholly  inadequate  for 

tie-  modern   freighl  .  hauling  thirty  t<»  f..;  aoh  with  a 

enty  to  thirty  tons,  and  must  be  re 
of  many  times  the  strength  and  < 

ft  COntril 

rial    bonded    indebtedm  that    have 

that  ha  en  up,  brid 

arel  engines  thai  upon  the  road  in 

the  bearing  interest.     For  all  additional  capital  is 

r  other  o!  aed, 

and  finally  a  fl  i.       All  tl.  mi  bear  inter 

until  tie  total  re]  bal  the  road  Is  worth  as  it   itands, 

but  I  bich  from  first  to  Ql   into  it.  much  «.f 

wholly  d  of  '■  lu'ii  has  been  stolen, 
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and  therefore  has  no  interest-earning  capacity.  Nothing  is  written 
off  from  the  capital  account,  and  no  substantial  part  of  the  earn- 
ings is  set  aside  for  replacement.  When  any  of  the  earnings  are 
used  for  that  purpose,  the  items  are  smuggled  into  the  expense  or 
operating  account,  and  there  is  then  a  constant  apprehension  by 
the  management  that  it  is  doing  something  wrong.  It  is  in  fear 
of  the  stockholders,  who  are  clamorous  for  dividends,  and  who  be- 
come angry  when  the  road  is  improved  for  further  development 
at  their  expense,  instead  of  the  whole  of  its  proceeds,  after  meet- 
ing fixed  charges,  being  divided  among  them.  The  granger  legisla- 
tor imagines  that  this  over -capitalization  injures  the  community 
which  the  railway  serves.  He  does  not  know  that  the  people  through 
whose  lands  the  railway  passes  are  only  remotely  interested,  if  at  all, 
in  the  financial  administration  of  the  properties,  but  are  directly  in- 
terested in  the  freight  charges  only,  and  that  the  capital  account  of  a 
railway  company  has  as  little  relation  to  the  freight  charges  as  it  has 
to  the  changes  of  the  moon.  Such  charges  are  governed  by  laws 
wholly  disassociated  from  the  financial  business  of  the  railways.  To 
elaborate  and  explain  this  fact  is,  however,  foreign  to  the  purposes 
and  limits  of  this  article. 

All  this  vicious  financing  produces  the  result  that  large  floating 
debts  are  constantly  accumulating,  and  the  shock  of  a  single  bad  year, 
affecting  either  income  or  credit,  produces  insolvency ;  and  then  the 
fact  is  at  once  apparent  that,  except  in  the  older  parts  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  United  States,  there  is,  between  the  creditor  and  the  rail- 
way, no  buffer  in  the  way  of  a  reserve  fund  or  of  a  stockholding  inter- 
est, representing  actual  money  investment  in  the  stock,  to  take  up  the 
shock  of  this  disappointment  in  receipts  or  credit.  The  only  analogy 
to  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  that  portion  of  the  house- 
building trade  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union,  which  relies,  in  its 
operations,  upon  what  are  known  as  "builder's  loans."  Thr  propor- 
tion of  capital  that  such  builders  have  in  the  houses  they  construct, 
as  compared  with  the  amounts  they  borrow,  on  mortgage  and  builder's 
loans,  is  so  small  that  a  single  season  of  stagnation  in  sales  ami 
ging  of  values  sweeps  away  their  small  percentage  o!  capital,  and 
puts  their  properties  under  foreclosure.  The  greed  for  dividends  on 
the  part,  of  the  stockholders  <>f  railways,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
directors  that  their  places  ait'  largely  dependenl  upon  satisfying  tins 
greed,  is  in  part  responsible  ^>f  this  result;  and  in  this  demand  there 
are  Done  more  exacting  than  thr  foreign  holders  oi  American  railway 
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securities.  They  have  but  one  measure  of  judging  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  and  that  is  the  immediate  return  of  interest  on  their  in- 
vestment; and  to  that  end,  and  the  consequent  advantage  of  a  ready- 
market  for  the  securities  they  hold,  the  permanent  safety  of  the  en- 
terprises in  which  they  are  engaged  is  too  frequently  sacrificed. 

A  most  serious  consequence  of  this  absence  of  all  reserve  capital 
in  the  treasuries  of  American  railways  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  railway, 
unlike  all  successful  merchants  or  manufacturers,  can  never  avail 
itself  of  a  cheap  market  for  labor  or  supplies,  but  must  always  buy 
when  everything  is  inflated,  because  then  only  can  they  float  their 
bonds  and  borrow  capital ;  and  they  must  suspend  all  constructing 
and  improving  operations  along  the  line  when  labor  and  material  are 
depressed,  and  therefore  cheap.  A  conservative  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer with  ample  capital  lays  in  his  stock,  extends  his  factory,  and 
improves  his  machinery  when  the  market  allows  him  advantageously 
to  do  so;  and  sells  that  stock,  and  earns  large  interest  on  the  capital 
thus  advantageously  invested,  when  the  tide  turns,  and  prosperous 
and  inflated  times  succeed  the  periods  of  depression.  The  hand-to- 
mouth  railway  enterprises  must  do  the  very  opposite  of  this.  They 
p   when   they  should  develop;    they  :id  and  pay  dearest  on 

the  crest  of  the  wave  which  is  just  about  to  break. 

The  railway  is  also  under  compulsory  conditions  to  incur  steadily 
increasing  •  litures  to  accommodate  the  public.    The  political  com- 

munities of  the  (Jnited  States  are  constantly  enacting  statutes  which 
require  a  h  irplus  fund  if  the  finances  of  the  railway  are  not  to  be 

raded.     The  requiremenl  to  fence  is  almost  archaic  compared  with 
imed  by  the  modern  Legislators  to  dispose  of  the  earn- 
of  railways.     They  m  anect  their  freight  trains  with  patent 

tract  then-  lines  sing  at  grade ; 

abolish  t!  and  heat  with  steam,  and  attend  to  num- 

berless other  requir;  which  humanity  and  Bafety  may  demand, 

but  which  in  their  result  add  to  the  difficulty  of  earning  interest  on 
tpitalization;  and  then  comes  the  constant  and  ever-present 

d  additional  difficulty  in  the 
trn  interest.     To  all  this  is  added  the  irritating  and  an- 
of  arbitrary  rules  of  State  commissions  still  further  to 
dimini  ry  considerably  reduced  revenues  of  the  railway  cor 

as  an<  of  their  financial  failure. 

Phe  ' '  "i  the  Populi  t  im  i  that  b<         adoring  i 

oommunitj  if  loceed  in  compelling  a  railway  to 
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carry  produce  from  a  farm  to  a  centre  of  distribution,  at  some  lower 
figure.  If,  in  doing  so,  be  produces  tbe  insolvency  of  a  corporation,  be 
repels  future  railway  investments  in  tbe  State,  and,  ultimately,  gives 
to  tbe  few  lines  wbicb  run  through,  it  a  monopoly  of  such  service. 
Of  course,  investors  will  abstain  from  putting  their  money  into  enter- 
prises which  are  subject  to  arbitrary  interferences.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  regulation  of  rates  that  Western  and  Southern  States  have  sinned 
so  inconsiderately ;  it  is  also  in  the  vexatious  regulations  of  a  re- 
strictive character  with  which  they  have  encumbered  their  statute- 
books,  such  as  the  numerous  requirements  as  to  the  keeping  of  gen- 
eral offices  within  the  State,  by  which  they  have  complicated  the 
financial  administration  and  increased  the  expenses  of  railway  cor- 
porations. A  railway  corporation  running  through  four  States  may 
be,  and  frequently  is,  by  a  statute  of  each  State,  required  to  keep 
general  offices  in  each  State.  This  involves  quadrupling  its  effective 
force.  Such  statutes  are,  in  large  part,  obnoxious  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  but  they  are  enacted  and  enforced  by  the  State  authori- 
ties, and  insisted  upon  by  the  Granger  and  Populist  voters,  in  the 
vain  expectation  that  the  State  will  reap  some  benefit  by  having  cer- 
tain railway  officials  reside  within  the  State  instead  of  beyond  it. 
Every  such  additional  burden  that  is  put  upon  the  railway  company 
must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  people  who  use  the  railway.  It  has, 
therefore,  like  all  protective  policies,  its  debit  side  to  account  for, 
which  fact  is  usually  lost  sight  of  by  the  crude  legislators  of  the 
West. 

The  wrongs  that  have  been  committed  in  the  history  of  the  earlier 
railway  enterprises  of  the  United  States,  of  having  a  large  number  of 
fast  freight  lines  and  all  sorts  of  other  organizations  fastened  upon 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  railway  officials,  to  deplete  and  exhaust 
their  treasuries,  are  matters  largely  of  the  past;  but  enough  of  these 
evils  still  exist,  in  the  shape  of  palace  and  drawing- room  ear  com- 
panies, terminal  companies,  etc.,  to  cause  that  kind  of  sin  in  rail- 
way administration  to  be  not  yet  considered  as  wholly  of  a  bv 
age.  Persons  interested  in  railway  management  are  not  vet  above  the 
purchasing  of  railway  properties  out  of  their  individual  pockets  at 
one  price  and  transferring  them  to  the  railway  with  which  they 
are  connected,     at    another    and    wholly    different   ami    much    he 

price.     Such   an  offence   can  be   reached    ultimately   only   by   tbe 

penal    law;    ami    when    a   siillicient    step    m  advance   shall    have    been 

made  in  the   progress  <>t"  civilisation  in  the  CJnited  States,   it 
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be  regarded  with,  wonder  that  crimes  of  this  character,  by  which 
one  man's  property  is  taken  by  another,  without  right  or  color  of 
right,  under  the  form  of  corporate  trusts,  were  permitted  to  go  un- 
whipped  of  criminal  justice. 

There  is  perpetual  danger  to  the  investor,  and  an  overwhelming 
temptation  to  the  railway  administrator,  in  the  fact  of  entire  irre- 
sponsibility of  railway  accounts.  Unless  some  system  is  devised  by 
which  public  accountants  shall  certify  balance  sheets,  and  their  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  rendition  to  the  stockholding  interest  at  least 
once  a  year — and,  indeed,  for  reasonable  safety,  it  should  be  twice 
a  year — railway  accounts,  by  the  legerdemain  of  the  accounting  and 
auditing  departments,  will,  for  years,  contain  the  germs  of  disaster 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietary  interest.  A  new  profes- 
sion of  railway  accountants,  wholly  independent,  officially,  of  any 
railway  system,  must  be  developed  before  entire  frankness  and  ab- 
solute truthfulness  can  be  secured  as  between  the  owners,  the  public, 
and  the  administrators  of  railway  property. 

The  manner  in  which  proxies  are  solicited  and  obtained  for  the 
continuance  of  a  Board  of  Directors  in  power  leaves,  also,  much  to 
be  regulated  by  practice,  if  not  by  law.  As  the  result  of  an  earnest 
and  persistent  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  as  one  of  the 

efieial  •  of  the  Bepburn  railway  investigation  of  1879,  in 

die  State  of  New  York,  a  statute  was  passed  in  L880  to  prevent  the 
nominal  owner  oi  s,  whose  name  appeared  upon  the  Btoci  regis- 

try of  railways,  but  who  had  parted  with  his  Interest,  from  using 
such  fictitious,  nominal  til  roperty  to  control  railway  properties 

to  the  detriment  oi  the  real  owners;  but  this  beneficial  statute  has, 
by  subsequent  amendment,  and  at  the  dictation  of  sinister  Lntere 

d  made  almost  wholly  inoperative,   if  aot  entirely  nullified.     A 
•  stringent  enactment  should  I  ted  upon, 

Another  evil  of  rai  dministratioi]  in  the  United  States  lies 

in  the  court    then  i,  in  oi  railway  reoeivershi] 

A  railway  official,  in  consequence  of  bis  incapacity  or  misfortune, 
or  i  mofavioiou         em  (it  doe    not  much  matter  which), 

brin  into  bankruptcy.     Be  then     supported  often  by  the 

trustee  of  theme  —is  appointed  receiver  by  the  courts,  on  the 

application  either   of  the  company  ox   of    the    complacent   fern 

of  an  equally  complacent  creditor,   and,   in   bi    capacity  as  re 
conti  ■  i  cam  probabl  y  a  lai  ger  than  be  did  1 1 

at.     'i'hr  onl  ii<ii  an  appointment  is  that  such 
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an  officer  has  the  requisite  knowledge  of  details  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued administration  of  the  property.  This  evil  is  a  monstrous  one. 
When  a  great  property  like  a  railway  gets  into  financial  difficulties, 
there  should  be  no  haste  in  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  receiver ; 
and,  in  any  event,  the  executive  officer,  in  whose  hands  the  company 
defaulted,  and  whose  administration  should  be  most  rigidly  inquired 
into  by  the  courts,  should  be  the  last  person  to  be  appointed  in  that 
capacity. 

In  recent  years  individual  trustees  of  railway  mortgages  have 
been  substituted  by  trust  companies.  The  advantage  lies  in  continu- 
ous trusteeships,  and  the  large  pecuniary  responsibility  of  the  trustee. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  substitution  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  trustee 
has  no  personal  sense  of  responsibility,  and  no  personal  character  for 
zeal  and  discretion  to  maintain,  toward  his  cestuis  que  trustent,  the  bond- 
holders. The  business  interests  of  the  trustee  lie,  generally,  in  the 
direction  of  the  railway  company  which  employs  it  as  such  (and  that 
means,  of  the  administrators  of  such  companies),  and  not  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  scattered  bondholders.  They  are  therefore  too  often 
the  ready  instruments  of  the  men  whose  reckless  and  wanton  admin- 
istration of  the  railway  has  brought  the  company  to  ruin  and  injured 
the  monetary  interests  of  the  cestuis  que  trustent  of  the  trustee ;  the  true 
interests  of  which  are  but  too  often  sacrificed  by  the  trustee,  so  as  not 
to  offend  the  concentrated  power  whence  their  profitable  business  is 
derived.  Thus  the  scattered  bondholders  are  often  but  poorly  repre- 
sented and  are  at  times  even  misrepresented  by  the  very  instrumen- 
tality which  should  be  their  most  zealous  protector.  This  needs  radi- 
cal reformation,  the  explanation  of  the  steps  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  would  far  transcend  the  limits  of  a  review  article. 

The  trust  companies  themselves,  in  their  capacity  as  trustees  of 
bondholders,  cannot,  therefore,  be  safely  followed  by  the  courts  with 
reference  to  their  suggestions  as  to  a  receiver,  because,  as  shown,  they 
have  special,  and  sometimes  sinister  and  oftentimes  conflicting,  in- 
terests, and  are  administered  by  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  rail- 
way officials,  through  whose  favor  and  suggestions  their  profitable 
trusteeships  arise.  Who  has  ever  heard  of  any  one  of  these  trust 
companies  calling  the  bondholders  together  to  prevent  dishonesty, 
waste,  and  mismanagement,  before  then-  results  in  the  shape  oi  •  de 

fault   of    interest  was  upon  them? 

In   case  of   insolvency   the   bondholders   themselves   should  be 

promptly    Convened;    their    voices   should     be    heard  as    to    who  shall 
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thenceforward  administer  the  property,  which  has  been  brought  to 
ruin  by  an  interest  in  antagonism  to  their  own.  The  enormous  ex- 
penses and  emoluments  incident  to  receiverships  are  in  themselves 
a  strong  incentive  to  the  courts  for  their  creation.  A  motion  upon 
the  slightest  evidence  will  throw  six  thousand  miles  of  road  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  without  notice  to  the  stockholding  or  bond- 
holding  interest  before  the  act  is  accomplished.  The  excuse  is 
that  it  is  done  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  property  by  execu- 
tions, but  surely  a  temporary  receivership  would  answer  that  pur- 
pose. The  true  reason  is  that  the  machinery  of  the  administration 
of  justice  is  kept  busy  and  compensated  by  the  vast  expenditures 
of  these  receiverships,  and  a  huge  amount  of  patronage  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  bench  by  reason  thereof;  and  although  doubtless  all 
this  is  free  from  any  pecuniary  corruption  in  so  far  as  the  judges 
themselves  are  concerned,  the  exercise  of  patronage  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  on  the  part  of  the  courts,  is  in  itself  most  dangerous,  and  in 
its  ultimate  effect  must  exercise  a  corrupting  influence. 

A  law  should  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  various  States,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this  vastly  grow- 
ing evil.      Some  six  or  eight  yean  the  various  State  railway 
corn:  .                                   1   holding  annual   joint  meetings  at   Washing- 
.  and    r   believe,  although  I    have  not  followed  closely  the  various 

is,  that  some  five  or  six  of  such  meetings  have  probably  taken 

place.     It  r  much  to  1  d  that  no  evidence  of  that  activity 

found  ly  into  the  statute-books  of  the  various  States.     No 

ful  analysis  of  the  evils  connected  with  railway  administration 

by  these  joint  d  bate  commis- 

;  at  all  evenl  ether  made  or  not,  do  practical  result,  in  the 

<-f  remedial  legislation  h.  q  put  upon  the  statute-books  by 

on  thereof.     I  m  rt  to  a  thought  which  i  I 

me  in   an  ai'  d    "Railway    B  rization,"   published  in 

a  former  number  of  The  Fobum.  '    Subsequent  reflection  has  strength - 

sd,  and  recent  experience  has  still 
:- -r  convinoed   me  of  their  soundness.     Receiverships   and  the 
of  r<  would  oot   i  if  railway    bonds   v. 

.-I   E     land,  debentures  only— -liens  upon  income,  and  aot 
upon  the  eorptu  of  the  line,  and  therefore,   in  the  American 

osable.     The  moment,  that,  the   railway  bond   become 

-  l.c  f,  |       m  lien   upon 

1  v.  tome  x,  p  17  September,  [990, 
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income  only,  a  self -regulative  method  should  take  the  place  of  the 
intervention  of  committees  and  receivers,  and  minimize  the  necessity 
for  judicial  interference.  There  should  be,  as  I  then  recommended, 
a  progressive  devolution  of  the  control  of  the  property  from  the  stock 
to  the  junior  liens,  and  from  the  junior  liens  to  first  liens,  dependent, 
in  every  case,  upon  the  degree  of  insolvency  of  the  railway ;  so  that, 
when  there  is  default  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  a  junior  mort- 
gage, the  stock  should  lose  its  right  to  manage  the  property,  and  the 
holders  of  such  junior  mortgage  should  come  into  possession,  with  a 
voting  power  resting  upon  them,  upon  the  condition  that  they  pay 
interest  upon  all  prior  liens,  and  should  hold  control  until  interest  is 
earned  upon  its  own  lien,  when  it  should  revert  to  the  stockholder. 
The  objection  that,  under  those  circumstances,  the  devolution  of  con- 
trol may  be  found  difficult  to  revert  through  successive  junior  liens 
back  again  to  the  stock,  for  the  reason  that  the  first-mortgage  bond- 
holders will  be  loth  to  surrender  control  after  once  getting  possession, 
is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  pressure  to  earn  interest  upon  the 
bonds  represented  by  the  board  of  directors  will  be  stronger  than 
the  desire  to  keep  control,  and,  when  the  interest  is  earned  and  paid, 
the  devolution  takes  place  of  itself.  In  addition  to  this,  there  will 
also  be  a  constant  pressure  exercised  by  the  junior  lienors  and  stock- 
holders to  call  to  account  and  put  an  end  to  the  management  of  prior 
lienors,  so  as  to  reassert,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  their  right  of  control, 
and  thereby  again  obtain  some  reasonable  market  value  for  their 
junior  liens  and  stock.  All  this  might  be  easily  regulated  by  a  law 
simple  in  character  and  self-enforceable. 

Some  system  should  be  devised,  also,  for  minority  representation 
in  boards  of  direction  of  railways.  I  am  fully  alive  to  every  objec- 
tion which  may  be  urged  against  it.  Assuming  that  a  board  of  di- 
rection is  composed  of  fifteen  men,  to  give  to  each  one-fifteenth  of 
the  capital  stock,  or — what  might  be  still  better — to  give  to  each 
one-tenth  of  its  capital  stock  and  one-fifth  of  its  bonded  indebted^ 
a  single  director,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  prevents  unital  con- 
trol, and  interferes  with  the  great  executive  facility  arising  from  the 
present  despotic  character  of  the  organization.  This  objection  lias 
some  force.  However,  the  evils  that  can  arise  from  the  more  Btrictlj 
representative  oharaoter  of  the  management  are  as  aothing  compared 

with  the  evils    from  winch    we    now    sutler,  of    entire  seenvv  of    nian- 

agement  and  entire  abaenoe  of  direct  responsibilil        The  control 
almost  every   railway  corporation  of  the  United  Stat  to  the 
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hands  of  a  minority  of  those  interested  in  the  good  management 
of  the  railway,  and  the  distributed  stockholding  interest  is  com- 
pelled to  follow,  or,  at  all  events,  the  existent  stockholding  inter- 
est is  prevented  from  combining  and  making  itself  effective.  This 
is  a  great  evil.  Many  of  the  wrongs  which  are  now  perpetrated 
by  reason  of  every  man  on  the  board  of  direction  being  in  the 
same  interest,  or  mere  dummy  directors,  would  be  wholly  impos- 
sible if  every  responsible  section  of  interest,  or  ownership,  could, 
without  a  "thank  you,''  send  its  due  proportional  representative 
interest  into  the  management.  This,  of  course,  could  be  accom- 
plished by  one  of  the  many  forms  of  minority  representation,  of 
which  the  cumulative  plan  is  perhaps  the  simplest  to  explain,  al- 
though rather  wasteful  of  votes.  This  method  would  give  to  each 
stockholder — or  bondholder  as  the  case  may  be  and  as  the  law  may  pro- 
vide— as  many  votes  as  there  are  directors  to  be  elected,  which  may 
be  cumulated  upon  one,  or  distributed  among  many,  as  he  may  see 
fit.  and  those  of  the  persons  having  the  largest  number  of  votes  of 

number  to  be  elected  shall  be  declared  to  be  chosen.  This — as- 
suming that  there  are  fifteen  directors  to  be  elected — will  give  the  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  voting  constituency  the  power  to  elect  one  direc- 
tor. Of  course,  the  directors,  when  elected,  would  have  to  act  through 
a  majority  of  their  number  in  electing  their  president}  and  in  per- 
forming y  other  corporate  act.  The  minority  principle  would 
op  with  the  election  of  directors.  The  Inestimable  benefit 
that  would  arise  from  this  system  is  that  then-  would  be  a  perpetual 
independent  watch,   internally  d,  on  the  part  of  the  active 

^holding  interest  (and  bondholding  interest,  if  the  bondholding 
intei  to  vote),  apon  the  acts  of  the  executive ;  and 

me,  it  would  be  foreseen,  and  even 
if  not.  preventible  it  would  fail  to  produce  the  calamitous  results 
which  i  iddenly  overtake  the  railway  investor. 

•!i  hai  be  i  by  the  We  tern  Granger  about 

capitalization  of  railiv  ad  the  fact  thai  the  stock  does  not 

oal  investment.     All  his  legislation  and  all  his 

l  this  .  will  be  anavail  the  financial 

cond  in  the  future  a    in  the  more  recent  past,  in  refer- 

I  i  rail/.-:  •  ■.     The  early  railways  were  built,  both  in 

i  and  in  America,   by  actual   investment   in  stock,  and  the 

■•ln<\    <•  ,   :iro.  <■      ill)  ••rpiently,    when   additional    sums 

of  moo  re  required  to  develop  die  properties.     Cinder  such  ■ 
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system  as  that,  the  Hudson  Kiver  Railroad  was  some  teu  years  in 
building,  and  the  roads  which  ultimately  became  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  were  some  fifteen  years  in  building.  All  this  has 
been  changed  by  the  modern  system  of  finance.  Investors  in  rail- 
ways nowadays  no  longer  desire  to  be  participants  in  the  enterprise, 
as  though  they  were  partners,  dependent  upon  its  success  for  their 
profits,  and  losing  their  money  in  the  event  of  failure.  They  want 
to  be  investing  creditors,  with  a  certain  rate  of  interest  payable  semi- 
annually, and  are  willing  to  forego  the  chances  of  large  returns  for 
capital  investments,  for  the  certainty  of  return  of  principal  and  inter- 
est. They  have,  therefore,  placed  their  investments  in  the  shape  of 
bonds,  and  it  is  perfectly  understood  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world  that  the  bonds  will  build  the  railway  and  represent  its  cost  of 
construction.  The  entrepreneurs  and  speculators  who  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  line  find  their  profit  in  the  division  of  the  stock. 
It  may  or  may  not  prove  a  profitable  investment,  dependent  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  Granger  overtakes  the  railways  as  to 
rates,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  rival  lines  may  be  constructed,  or 
the  rapidity  with  which  a  receivership  may  follow  the  opening  of  the 
enterprise.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  only  profit  that  is  left  to  them. 
There  is  no  feeling  of  security  to  the  stockholder  in  American  rail- 
ways, that,  when  the  country  has  grown  up  to  the  enterprise,  he 
may  for  a  time  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  foresight,  and  the  stock 
become  a  real  dividend-paying  security,  since  he  has  no  field  secured 
to  him  as  in  European  countries.  The  stock  of  American  railways 
is,  in  many  instances,  a  mere  piece  of  paper  which  has  some  value 
for  the  purposes  of  control,  and  a  speculative  value  upon  the  stock 
exchanges  for  mere  gambling  purposes.  The  real  value  lies  in  the 
bonds,  and,  of  course,  much  of  that  value  depends  upon  whether  the 
railway  has  been  honestly  constructed  and  wisely  planned. 

This  system,  bad  as  it  is,  has  the  advantage  of  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  construction  of  the  railway  itself,  so  that  whatever  there  is 
of  it  gets  to  its  earning  capacity  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  bonds  are  sold  as  a  whole  to  a  syndicate,  at  anything  ranging 
from  two-thirds  to  seven-eighths  of  the  par,  The  money  la  furnished 
forthwith,  the  road   is  built  as  fast  as  money  and  men  ean  do   it,  and 

completed  sometimes  before  even  the  original  purchasers  of  the  bonds 
have  been  able  to  re-sell  them  to  the  public 

Of  course,  under  these  ei  reumstanees,  railway  enterprises  arc  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  the  misadventure  of  Dot   p*yin£   their  interest  on 
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such  bonded  indebtedness.  There  is  no  capital  invested  in  it  except 
the  money  represented  by  the  bonds,  and  the  par  of  the  bonds  is  al- 
most always  in  excess  of  the  actual  money  which  has  been  yielded; 
so  that  any  bad  year  which  fails  to  pay  profits  in  ordinary  businesses, 
and  therefore  fails  to  pay  profits  in  the  case  of  railway  enterprises, 
strikes,  in  the  very  first  instance,  the  railway  bonds  themselves,  be- 
cause there  is  no  stock  investment  which  must  suffer  before  the  rail- 
way bond  is  called  upon  in  its  turn  to  suffer.  It  would  take  us  too 
far  afield  to  suggest  the  remedies  for  this  evil.  It  is  rather  an  evil 
of  general  finance  than  one  of  special  and  local  habitation  in  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  for  the  proper  financial  resuscitation  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem of  the  country  after  the  calamitous  events  of  1893,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence,  I  believe  that  a  uniform  and  conservative  system 
of  railway  legislation,  simultaneously  enacted  by  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  strengthened  by  federal  legislation,  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary. The  trustee  relation  of  the  majority  of  the  stockholders  toward 
the  minority  should  be  recognized  and  enforced.  The  minority 
should,  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  perpetually  have  a  voice  in 
the  management;  the  crude  confiscatory  and  communistic  legislation 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  on  these  subjects,  should  give 
way  to   scientific  and  conservative  measures.      Railways   should   be 

r<-<\  a  field  of  operations,  until  public  necessities  require  the  con- 
struction of  additional  lines,  and  in  that  iield   held   to  a  strict   public 

ountability  so  as  to  ]  »n;  reasonable  facilities  should 

(forded  for  tl  i1  of  a  fund  t<>  meet  the  public  require- 

for   additional    safety   and   aCOOmmodatiOD   to   railway  servants 

and  the  public.     Ti  >f  directors  and  administrators 

should  be-  ipon,  and  hi  of  such  trust  severely  pun- 

I.       Poolil    '         mid    he   permitted    under   the   control    and    super- 

m  of  a  public  body  li!  National   Railway  Commission,  and 

and  th<  of  reorganizations  Limited, 

if  not  wholly  |  q  official  accounting  should  be  provided  for, 

and  found  against  tie-  secret  accumulation  of  floating 

debt.      TL  mnotbi  (nplished  without  work  and  saeri- 

rithout  which,  ho.  id  things  in  ib         rid  are  accom- 

plished. 

iiieh  there  il  an  investment   ('as  it  stands  upon 

die  books  ol  I  ompaniesof  the   United  States)   of  some- 

thu.  |  L19000  '  importance,  and  (con- 
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sidering  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  this  money)  of  such  an  interna- 
tional character,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  be  content 
to  have  their  honesty  and  capacity  gauged  by  the  success  with  which 
such  an  institution  is  administered.  The  work  must  be  done,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  temporary  individual  interest  made,  until  there  is  found  a 
sound  financial  basis  for  this  the  most  important  form  of  the  invest- 
ments of  the  accretions  of  national  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for- 
eign wealth. 

Considering  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  the  energy  of  its 
people,  and  the  absence  of  conditions  of  apprehension  of  foreign  ag- 
gression; which  in  the  withdrawal  from  the  field,  factory,  and  count- 
ing-room of  a  great  part  of  the  male  population  and  their  cost  of 
maintenance  in  armies  so  deplete  and  reduce  the  wealth  and  develop- 
ing power  of  other  nations,  capital  should,  in  the  United  States,  find 
its  safest  and  most  profitable  lodgment.  If  it  fails  to  do  so,  the  fault 
lies  with  the  people  to  whom  such  capital  is  entrusted,  and  with  their 
methods  of  administration,  and  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  in- 
evitable adverse  conditions. 

Simon  Sterne. 
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Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  but  college  graduates  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  knowledge,  properly  so 
called,  which  they  bring  away  from  the  universities.  Everything 
they  learn  there  in  the  way  of  languages  or  of  science  makes  a 
comparatively  small  impression  on  the  great  mass  of  them.  The 
great  use  of  the  college  course  is  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  at- 
tention and  study  at  the  age  when  mental  and  other  habits  are  most 
easily  formed.  But  a  college  education  has  a  perceptible  general 
effect  on  the  intellectual  outlook.  Its  most  marked  effect  on  men 
in  relation  to  their  duties  to  the  community  at  large  is  in  raising 
their  standards.  Their  notions  of  how  things  ought  to  be  done  are 
changed.  They  expect  a  good  deal  more  in  the  character  and  attain- 
ts of  public  men,  and  in  the  order  of  public  business.  The 
municipal  for  instance,  which  the  educated  men  would 

up,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  be  something  considerably  differ- 
ent from  any  municipal  government  now  in  existence.      Congress  and 

(be  Stal  daturec  old  be,  if  the  suffrage  were  confined  to 

eolh  J  <-f   another  class  of  men  from  that  which 

.-    tilis  them.     A  very  large   portion  of  our  present  legislation 

oacted,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  ceremonial 

of  the         rnment  would  he  much  enlarged.     I  remember  that 

:'     Ident  Eliot  wrote  in  'I'm:  Fobum  '  pointing 

out  that  our  municipal  government  rer  be  whal  it  ought  to 

,ntil  all  our  city  officials  had  ia]  training  for  their 

iid  he  mentioned  the  various  kinds  <>i   training  winch  they 

■:  this  distinctly   the  college  graduate's    view   of 

the  matter.         e   popular   mind  was    not  then  occupied    with  the 

I  or  the  difficulty  of  getting  trained   men   for  such  work.     It 

would  have  been  nth  men  of  ordinary  ho  The  notion 

that  trained  men  probably  nei         curred  t<>  the 

bulk   of    tti' 

We  should  probably,  in  a  oolle  eminent,  witi 

the'  mce  fro  ation  of  Dearly  all  acta  and  resolutions 

1  v.,i    ah.  p    ;  fcober,  i 
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wliicli  are  passed  for  what  is  called  M  politics  "  ;  that  is,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pleasing  certain  bodies  of  voters,  without  any  reference  to 
their  real  value  as  contributions  to  the  work  of  government.  This 
would  of  course  effect  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  annual 
statute-book.  For,  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  legislator  of  to-day, 
the  duty  of  pleasing  the  voters  is  even  more  obligatory  than  the  duty 
of  furnishing  him  with  good  government.  In  this  duty  of  pleasing 
the  voters  there  is  no  question  that  a  college  education  as  a  rule 
unfits  a  man.  He  cannot  discharge  it  without  a  fight  with  his  ideals 
formed  at  a  susceptible  age.  James  Eussell  Lowell  furnishes  an 
illustration  of  my  meaning.  He  was  unquestionably  as  patriotic  an 
American  as  ever  lived,  and  a  thorough  democrat.  Democracy  has 
never  received  so  fine  a  tribute  as  he  paid  to  it  in  Birmingham.  But 
somehow,  as  an  educated  man,  he  was  out  of  tune  with  the  multitude. 
The  West  never  quite  took  to  him.  The  "  New  York  Tribune" 
denied  him  the  right  to  be  considered  "  a  good  American. "  Senator 
Sherman  and  other  [Republicans  wrote  "  Ichabod"  on  him  when  he 
supported  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  cause  of  all  this  really  was  that  his 
political  standards  differed  from  theirs.  He  lived  in  an  earlier  repub- 
lic of  the  mind,  in  which  the  legislation  was  done  by  first-class  men, 
whom  the  people  elected  and  followed.  In  a  republic  in  which  the 
multitude  told  the  legislators  what  to  do,  he  never  really  was  at  home. 
This  brings  me  to  the  question,  what  is  really  the  attitude  of 
educated  men  toward  universal  suffrage  to-day.  As  a  general  rule  I 
think  they  really  mistrust  or  regret  it,  but  accept  it  as  the  inevitable. 
Probably  no  system  of  government  was  ever  so  easy  to  attack  and 
ridicule,  but  no  government  has  ever  come  upon  the  world,  from 
which  there  seemed  so  little  prospect  of  escape.  It  has,  in  spite  of 
its  imperfections  and  oddities,  something  of  the  majesty  of  doom, 
and  nobody  now  pretends  that  any  people  can  avoid  it.  There  lias 
been,  however,  a  notable  change  within  forty  years,  in  the  opinion  oi 
the  educated  class,  as  to  its  value,  owing  to  its  numerous  mistakes; 
but,  curiously  enough,  these  mistakes  seem  often  to  be  dm4  to  the 
diiliculty  experienced  in  finding  out  what  its  mind  is.  Its  mass  m 
countries  in  which  it  exists  is  so  large,  that  the  process  of  inter- 
rogating it  is  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty  even  for  the  most  expert. 
Politicians,  «»f  all  varieties,  think  they  know  what  the  people  think 
upon   any  given   question   oi    the   day,   but   most    oi   them  are  alw 

wrong.     There  oould  not  be  •  better  illustration  oi  this  than  the 

mistake  made  l»\  Senator  Bill,  Ck)VemOI  Slower,  and  other  polituaans 
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in  this  State  about  Maynard's  nomination.  They  had  the  deepest 
interest  in  knowing  what  the  popular  judgment  on  this  nomination 
would  be,  but  fell  into  an  immense  error  about  it.  This  difficulty  is 
not  likely  to  decrease,  and  is  likely  to  produce  a  great  many  legisla- 
tive follies;  because,  unhappily,  it  seems  to  be  the  way  of  most  poli- 
ticians in  all  countries,  when  puzzled  or  uncertain  about  the  drift  of 
public  sentiment,  to  choose  the  course  which  seems  the  least  wise  or 
most  childish, — meaning,  by  that,  the  course  which  seems  to  promise 
most  immediate  gratification,  or  to  display  most  indifference  to 
remoter  results.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  universal  suffrage 
has  taken  the  blame  of  a  great  many  mistakes  for  which  it  is  not 
responsible,  and  which  have  come  to  pass  simply  owing  to  want  of 
skill  in  questioning  it  on  the  part  of  law-makers.  But  after  all 
allowances  and  excuses  have  been  made,  its  errors  are  sure  to  be  fre- 
quent and  on  a  considerable  scale.  We  may  expect,  for  instance,  such 
mistakes  as  our  silver  policy,  with  increasing  frequency,  because  the 
politics  of  the  world  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  controversy 
between  rich  and  poor.  The  influential  and  the  rich  man  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  feudal  baron  and  the  absolute'  monarch  as  objects 
of  popular  attack,  and  moderate  physical  comforts  for  all,  or  a 
"living  wage,"  have  taken  the  place  of  political  liberty.  But  the 
rich  man  cannot  and  will  not  I  Viv  robbed.      He   runs  no  risk  of 

head  cut  off,  or  tris  pro]  onfiscated.     He  will  prob- 

ablv  I  at  thi  Q  taxation,  or  in  currency,  which 

unfortunately  rarely  reach  the  precise  objects  at  which  they  are 
aimed,  and  Booner  or  later,  like  the  silver  purchases,  involve  the 
whole  community  in  greal  distre 

The  idea  that  distribution  must  be,  in  some  manner,  reformed  is 

neater  hold  of  the  world,  and  the  popular  mind 

<>   much    impressed   with  what   seems   to   1><'   the    injustice    of    the 

liat  hardly  any  attention  is  paid  to  the  size  of  the 
th's  dividend.  And  yet,  to  divide  among  the  people  of  every 
ntry  all  the  accumulated  wealth  there  is  in  it.  or  to  divide  among 

them  the  annual  yield  of  its  land  and   labor,   is  one  of   the  simplest  of 

arithmetical  problems.     In  do  >uld  any  such  dividend  make 

any  material  change  in  the  condition  of  the  hull,  of  the  popula 

'1  10  dedu  from  the  operation  of  nature  more  oer 

tain    than   that  the  earth   is  not   meant  to  afford   much   more  than  a  fair 

The  mass  of  mankind  have  been 

1    from  th«  simp]  they  multipl  v  <•!<»  e  up  to 
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the  provision  which  the  earth  normally  makes  for  them.  They  have 
always  done  so,  and  probably  will  always  do  so,  in  every  country.  It 
is  true  that  their  condition  has  improved  since  the  introduction  of 
steam  into  the  work  of  production ;  but  their  content  has  not  increased, 
and  the  contrast  between  their  mode  of  life  and  that  of  the  very  rich 
remains  about  the  same.  There  is  no  wider  interval  now  between  the 
house  of  the  modern  rich  man,  and  the  laborer's  cottage,  than  there 
was  between  the  castle  and  the  hut  of  the  Middle  Ages.  If  all  that 
needed  to  be  done  to  make  everybody  comfortable  and  contented  was 
to  pull  down  the  rich  man's  palace,  and  decree  that  no  more  should 
be  built,  the  problem  of  modern  politics  would  be  easy.  But  the 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  cure  for  the  evils  of  our  present  condition 
but  a  great  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  earth,  without  any  corre- 
sponding increase  in  population,  and  without  any  abatement  in  the 
industry,  enterprise,  and  energy  of  the  existing  workers.  When  we 
think  of  the  enormous  resources  of  the  globe  which  are  still  un- 
touched, we  are  apt  to  forget  that,  in  order  to  get  at  them,  we  have  to 
go  on  breeding  an  increased  number  of  men  and  women,  who  will 
keep  alive,  generation  after  generation,  the  old  story  of  unequal  and 
unjust  distribution. 

But  to  divide  the  earth's  products  equally,  or  anywhere  near 
equally,  among  the  people,  would  be  to  ignore  the  claims  of  superior 
talent,  industry,  or  frugality  upon  the  larger  share,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  ignore  differences  of  character.  I  think  most  educated  men  will 
agree  that  in  the  long  run  our  civilization  could  not  stand  this.  All 
progress  has  been  made  hitherto  on  the  competitive  principle,  which 
means  giving  the  prize  to  the  best  man;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive 
of  its  being  made  in  any  other  way.  To  prescribe  that  no  one  shall 
do  better  than  any  one  else  is  to  reproduce  China. 

Now,  in  the  presence  of  all   this,  the  role  of  the  educated  man  is 
really  a  very  difficult  one.     No  intelligent  man  van  or  ought  to  ignore 
the  part  which  hope  of  better  things  plays  in  our  present  social 
tern.     It  has  largely,  among  the  working  classes,  taken  the  plao 
religious  belief.     They  have  brought  their  heaven  down  to  earth; 
ami  are  literally  looking  forward  to  a  sort  of    New  Jerusalem,  in 

which  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  will  be  within 

reach  of  all.     The  great  success  of   CJtopian  worka  1 

shoWB    the    hold   which    these    ideas    lia\e    taken  of    the   popular  mind. 
The  world    has    to    have    a    religion    of    some    kind,  ami    the    hop. 

better  food  and  clothing,  more  leisure  and  ;i  greater  var 
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ments,  has  become  the  religion  of  the  working  classes.  Hope  makes 
them  peaceful,  industrious,  and  resigned  under  present  suffering.  A 
Frenchman  saw  a  ragged  pauper  spend  his  last  few  cents  on  a  lottery 
ticket,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  commit  such  a  folly.  "  In  order 
to  have  something  to  hope  for, "  he  said.  And  from  this  point  of 
view  the  outlay  was  undoubtedly  excusable.  It  is  literally  hope 
which  makes  the  world  go  round,  and  one  of  the  hardest  things  an 
educated  man  who  opens  his  mouth  about  public  affairs  has  to  do, 
is  to  say  one  word  or  anything  to  dampen  or  destroy  it.  Yet  his 
highest  duty  is  to  speak  the  truth. 

Luckily  there  is  one  truth  which  can  always  be  spoken  with- 
out offence,  and  that  is  that  on  the  whole  the  race  advances 
through  the  increase  of  intelligence  and  the  improvement  of  char- 
acter, and  has  not  advanced  in  any  other  way.  The  great  ame- 
lioration in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Europe 
within  this  century,  including  the  increasing  power  of  the  trades- 
onions,  is  the  result  not  of  any  increase  of  benevolence  in  the 
upper  g  but  of  the  growth  of  know!'  ad  self-reliance  and 

it  among  the  working  c!  Lves.     The  changes   in 

-lation  which   have   improved  their  condition    are  changes  which 
demand*         When  a  workingman  ies  a  capitalist, 

and  i  i  .  above  his  early  condition,  it  is  rarely 

i     alt.  of  mil  Lent.  i  his  superior  intelli- 

ind  thrift.     N  i  whole,  i  delusive  than 

official  and  other  inquiries  into  the  labor  problem,  through  conn 

They  all  ie  that  there  is  some 

■\  labor  and  capital  which  can  be  found  out  by 

1 1   ■  ind  anything  out.     Their  reports 

during  the  last  fifty  dd  ma  oalllibi  it  they  never 

tell  111  an  T  meanl   to  pacify  and    amuse  the 

.  -and  tb<  bant  failure  to  do  anything 

ment.     The  Social 

due    tO    v.-.i  ot.    of    will,  and    that    Karl    M;ir\    1 1 : i s 

red  th<  tuation,  which   is,  that,  labor  is 

luot.       Th(  I    law  which    nat  ure   seems 

to  have  pi  1   for  :  ment  of  the  world,  ami  the  only  law 

of  human  society  which  we  are  able  to  ot  from  history,  is  that. 

-htful  of  the  i  all  inherit  the  earth 

an»l  an'l  that  all  <  hall   lino1   life  00  the  whole 

dull  and  unprofitable.  ttempt  to  contravene  this 
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law,  and  ensure  a  good  time  to  everybody  independently  of  character 
and  talents ;  but  Nature  will  see  that  she  is  not  frustrated  or  brought 
to  nought,  and  I  do  not  think  educated  men  should  ever  cease  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact, — that  is,  ever  cease  to  preach  hopefulness,  not 
to  everybody,  but  to  good  people.  This  is  no  bar  to  benevolence  to 
bad  people  or  any  people,  but  our  first  duty  is  loyalty  to  the  great 
qualities  of  our  kind,  to  the  great  human  virtues,  which  raise  the 
civilized  man  above  the  savage. 

There  is  probably  no  government  in  the  world  to-day  as  stable  as 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  chief  advantage  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment is,  in  a  country  like  this,  the  enormous  force  it  can  command 
on  an  emergency.  By  "  emergency"  I  mean  the  suppression  of  an  in- 
surrection or  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  war.  But  it  is  not  equally 
strong  in  the  ordinary  work  of  administration.  A  good  many  gov- 
ernments, by  far  inferior  to  it  in  strength,  fill  the  offices,  collect  the 
taxes,  administer  justice,  and  do  the  work  of  legislation  with 
much  greater  efficiency.  One  cause  of  this  inefficiency  is  that  the 
popular  standard  in  such  matters  is  low,  and  that  it  resents  dissatis- 
faction as  an  assumption  of  superiority.  When  a  man  says  these  and 
those  things  ought  not  to  be,  his  neighbors,  who  find  no  fault  with 
them,  naturally  accuse  him  of  giving  himself  airs.  It  seems  as  if  he 
thought  he  knew  more  than  they  did,  and  was  trying  to  impose  his 
plans  on  them.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  a  land  of  pure  equality,  as 
this  is,  critics  are  always  an  unpopular  class,  and  criticism  is,  in  some 
sense,  an  odious  work.  The  only  condemnation  passed  on  the  govern- 
mental acts  or  systems  is  apt  to  come  from  the  opposite  party  in  the 
form  of  what  is  called  "  arraignment, "  which  generally  consists  in 
wholesale  abuse  of  the  party  in  power,  treating  all  their  acts,  small 
or  great,  as  due  to  folly  or  depravity,  and  all  their  public  men  as 
either  fools  or  knaves.  Of  course  this  makes  but  small  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  It  is  taken  to  indicate  not  so  much  a  desire 
to  injure  the  public  service  as  to  get  hold  of  the  offices,  and  has 
as  a  general  rule  but  little  effect.  Parties  lose  their  hold  on  power 
through  some  conspicuously  obnoxious  acts  or  failures;  never,  of 
very  rarely,  through  the  judgments  passed  on  them  bj  hostile  writers 
or  orators.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  successful  govern- 
ment than  abundant  oritioism  from  sources  not  open  to  the  suspioion 

of    particular    interest.      There    is    DOthing  which   had  government 
much  dislike  and   resent  as  criticism,  and    have    in   past  aken  so 

much   pains  to  put  down.      In  fact,  a  histor\  of  the  civil  hhertv  would 
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consist,  largely,  of  an  account  of  the  resistance  to  criticism  on  the 
part  of  rulers.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  a  successful  tyranny  or 
despotism  is  always  the  silencing  of  the  press  or  the  establishment 
of  a  censorship. 

Popular  objection  to  criticism  is,  however,  senseless,  because  it  is 
through  criticism — that  is,  through  discrimination  between  two  things, 
customs,  or  courses — that  the  race  has  managed  to  come  out  of  the 
woods  and  lead  a  civilized  life.  The  first  man  who  objected  to  the 
general  nakedness,  and  advised  his  fellows  to  put  on  clothes,  was  the 
first  critic.  All  genuine  criticism  consists  in  comparison  between  two 
ways  of  doing  something,  and  it  is  by  such  comparison  that  the  world 
has  advanced.  Criticism  of  a  high  tariff  recommends  a  low  tariff; 
criticism  of  monarchy  recommends  a  republic ;  criticism  of  vice  rec- 
ommends virtue.  In  fact  almost  every  act  of  life  in  the  practice  of 
a  profession  or  the  conduct  of  a  business  condemns  one  course  and 
suggests  another.  The  word  means  judging,  and  judgment  is  the 
highest  of  the  human  faculties, — the  one  which  most  distinguishes 
us  from  the  animals. 

There  is  probably  nothing  from  which  the  public  service  of  the 
country  Buffers  more  to-day,  than  the  silence  of  its  educated  class; 
that  is,  the  small  amount  of  criti<  rhiofa  oomea  from  disinterested 

and  competent  sources.      it,   is  a  very  rare  thing  for  an  educated  man 
anything  publicly  about  the  questions  of  the  day.     He  Is 
orbed  in  .-■  or  art,  or  literature,  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 

ton, or   in  the  conduct  of    his  bn  j    and   if   he  has  any 

interest  at  all  in  public  affairs,  it  is  a  languid  one.      He  is  silent 
not  much  ■  he  does  not  wish  to  em- 

barrass the  administration  or  "hurt  the  party,"  or  because  be  does 
not  feel  that  anything  he  could  say  would  make  much  differei 

hat  on  the  whole  it  is  \  irely  that  the  instructed  opinion  of 

the  country  :  heard  on  :mv  subject.     The  report  of  the  Bar 

Association  on  tde  nomination  of  afaynard  in  N<  ■■  Yorl:  was  a  re« 
markable  exception  to  tin  Some  improvement  in  this  direc- 

tion ha  by  the  appearance  <>f  the  set  of  people  known  as 

the  -  M  . "  who  are  in  the  main  men  of  cultivation.     They 

defined  in  various  ways.     They  are  known  to  the  ma 

mainly  as  u]  n\  that  is,  ■  i.  querulous  people,  who 

iplain  of  everybody  and  cannot  submit  to  party  discipline.     But 

they  ,,!-,  critic    who  do  not  criticise  in  the  interest  of  party, 

hut  simply  in  that  of  good  uncut.    They  are  a  kind  of  personage 
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whom  the  bulk  of  the  voters  know  nothing  about,  and  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  consequently  load  with  ridicule  and  abuse. 
But  their  movement,  though  its  visible  recognizable  effects  on  elec- 
tions may  be  small,  has  done  inestimable  service  in  slackening  the 
bonds  of  party  discipline,  in  making  the  expression  of  open  dissent 
from  party  programmes  respectable  and  common,  and  in  increasing 
the  unreliable  vote  in  large  States  like  New  York.  It  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  this  unreliable  vote — that  is,  the  vote  which  party 
leaders  cannot  count  on  with  certainty — should  be  large  in  such 
States.     The  mere  fear  of  it  prevents  a  great  many  excesses. 

But  in  criticism  one  always  has  hard  work  in  steering  a  straight 
course  between  optimism  and  pessimism.  These  are  the  Scylla  and 
Chary bdis  of  the  critic's  career.  Almost  every  man  who  thinks  or 
speaks  about  public  affairs  is  either  an  optimist  or  a  pessimist :  which 
he  is,  depends  a  good  deal  on  temperament,  but  often  on  character. 
The  political  jobber  or  corruptionist  is  almost  always  an  optimist. 
So  is  the  prosperous  business  man.  So  is  nearly  every  politician, 
because  the  optimist  is  nearly  always  the  more  popular  of  the  two. 
As  a  general  rule  people  like  cheerful  men  and  the  promise  of  good 
times.  The  kill- joy  and  the  bearer  of  bad  news  has  always  been  an 
odious  character.  But  for  the  cultivated  man  there  is  no  virtue  in 
either  optimism  or  pessimism.  Some  people  think  it  a  duty  to  be 
optimistic,  and  for  some  people  it  may ;  but  one  of  the  great  uses  of 
education  is  to  teach  us  to  be  neither  one  nor  the  other.  In  the 
management  of  our  personal  affairs,  we  try  to  be  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  In  business,  a  persistent  and  uproarious  optimist  would  cer- 
tainly have  poor  credit.  And  why?  Because  in  business  the  trust- 
worthy man,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  man  who  sees  tlmms  as  they 
are;  and  to  see  things  as  they  are,  without  glamour  or  illusion,  is  the 
first  condition  of  worldly  success.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  war,  in 
finance,  in  law,  in  every  field  of  human  activity  in  which  the  future 
has  to  be  thought  of  and  provided  for.  It  is  just  as  essential  in 
politics.  The  only  reason  why  it  is  not  thought  as  essential  in  politics 
is,  the  punishment  for  failure  or  neglect  comes  in  politics  more  slowly. 

The  pessimist  has  generally  a  had  name,  but  there  od  deal 

to  be  said  for  him.  To  take  a  recent  illustration,  the  man  who 
took  pessimistic  views  of  the  silver  movement  was  for  nearly  twenty 
years  under  a  eloud.  'This  gloomy  antieipat  ion  o(  L878  WSJ  not 
realized  until  L898.  For  a  thousand  years  after  Mareus  Aurelius, 
the    pessimist,   if    1    may  use   t  he  e\  pression,   w  I  »ck  of   the  walk." 
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He  certainly  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  role  in  the  eastern 
world  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  Mohammedan  Hegira.  In  Italy 
and  Spain  he  has  not  needed  to  hang  his  head  since  the  Eenaissance. 
In  fact,  if  we  take  various  nations  and  long  reaches  of  time,  we  shall 
find  that  the  gloomy  man  has*  been  nearly  as  often  justified  by  the 
course  of  events  as  the  cheerful  one.  Neither  of  them  has  any  spe- 
cial claim  to  a  hearing  on  public  affairs.  A  persistent  optimist, 
although  he  may  be  a  most  agreeable  man  in  family  life,  is  likely  in 
business  or  politics  to  be  just  as  foolish  and  unbearable  as  a  persistent 
pessimist.  He  is  as  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  order  of  nature. 
The  universe  is  not  governed  on  optimistic  any  more  than  on  pes- 
simistic principles.  The  best  and  wisest  of  men  make  their  mistakes 
and  have  their  share  of  sorrow  and  sickness  and  losses.  So  also  the 
most  happily  situated  nations  must  suffer  from  internal  discord, 
the  blunders  of  statesmen,  and  the  madness  of  the  people.  What 
Cato  said  in  the  Senate  of  the  conditions  of  success,  "  n'r/ilando, 
>/o.  bene  consulendo,  prospere  omnia  cedunt,"  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
two  thousand  years  ag  ».  We  must  remember  that  though  the 
optimist  may  be  the  pleasantest  man  to  bays  about  us,  he  is  the  least 
likely  to  take  precautions;  that  is,  the  Least  likely  to  watch  and  work 
for  success.      \V  a  great  deal  of  our  slovenly  Legislation  to  his 

se  in  b         [lumbers  in  C  a  and  the  Legislatures.     The 

it  Buffe         through  which  *  \  assing,  in  consequence 

of  the  |  •  in  our  silver  purchases,  is  the  din  lult  of  un- 

timism.     Itsproc  irded  the  warnings  of  econ- 

omists and  financiers  be  they  believed  that — somehow,  they  did 

Dot  know  how — the  thing  would  come  out  right  in  the  end.     This 
silver  roll..  with  tin*  Civil  War  over  slavery,  are  strife 

illustration  r  in  one  century,  of  the  tact  that,  if  tb  ome 

out  right  in  the  end,  it  is  often  after  periods  of  Buffering  and 

people  bave  foi  bow  the  slavery  controversy 

L,  what  frantic  efforts  would  bave  been  made  for  peaceful 
abolition!     Could  people  have (foreseen  the  panic  of  la  r,  with  its 

ter,  what  ha  >uld  bave  bees  made  to  stop  the 

silver  purchases!     And  yet  the  of   mankind   afforded 

abundant  i  tor  anticipating  both  r< 

Thi  thai  the  reason  why  educated  men  should 

try  i  '•[»  a  tail   mental   balance   I  i   both   pessimism  and 

optimism  i        i   there  has  come  over  the  world  in  the  Last  twentj  five 

thirty  y<  |  ohang  of  opinion  touching  the  relations 
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of  the  government  to  the  community.  When  Europe  settled  down 
to  peaceful  work  after  the  great  wars  of  the  French  Kevolution,  it 
was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  freedom  of  the  individual  was 
all  that  was  needed  for  public  prosperity  and  private  happiness.  The 
old  government  interference  with  people's  movements  and  doings 
was  supposed  to  be  the  reason  why  nations  had  not  been  happy  in  the 
past.  This  became  the  creed,  in  this  country,  of  the  Democratic 
party  which  came  into  existence  after  the  foundation  of  the  Federal 
government.  At  the  same  time  there  grew  up  here  the  popular 
idea  of  the  American  character,  in  which  individualism  was  the  most 
marked  trait.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  it  in  your  own  time, 
you  may  remember  it  in  the  literature  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  typical  American  was  always  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes.  He  sailed  the  seas  and  penetrated  the  forest,  and  built 
cities  and  lynched  the  horse -thieves,  and  fought  the  Indians  and  dug 
the  mines,  without  anybody's  help  or  support.  He  had  even  an  ill- 
concealed  contempt  for  regular  troops,  as  men  under  control  and  dis- 
cipline. He  scorned  government  for  any  other  purposes  than  security 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  This  was  the  kind  of  American 
that  Tocqueville  found  here  in  1833.     He  says:1 

"The  European  often  sees  in  the  public  functionaries  simply  force;  the 
American  sees  nothing  but  law.  One  may  then  say  that  in  America  a  man 
never  obeys  a  man,  or  anything  but  justice  and  law.  Consequently  he  has  formed 
of  himself  an  opinion  which  is  often  exaggerated,  but  is  always  salutary.  He 
trusts  without  fear  to  his  own  strength,  which  appears  to  him  equal  to  any- 
thing. A  private  individual  conceives  some  sort  of  enterprise.  Even  if  this 
enterprise  have  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  public  welfare,  it  never  occurs 
to  him  to  address  himself  to  the  government  in  order  to  obtain  its  aid.  He 
makes  his  plan  known,  offers  to  carry  it  out,  calls  other  individuals  to  his  aid, 
and  struggles  with  all  his  might  against  any  obstacles  there  may  be  in  his  way 
Often,  without  doubt,  he  succeeds  less  well  than  the  State  would  in  his  place; 
but  in  the  long  run  the  general  result  of  individual  enterprises  far  inxpMMfl 
anything  the  government  could  do." 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  type  of  character  has  not  passed 
away,  it  has  been  greatly  modified;  and  it  has  boon  modified  by  two 
agencies, — the  "labor  problem,"  as  it  is  called,  and  legislative  protec- 
tion to  native  industry.  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  argument  about 
the  value  of  this  protection  in  promoting  native  industry,  or  about 
its  value  from  tin'  industrial  point  oi  view.  We  may  or  we  may  not 
owe  to  it  the  individual  progress  and  prosperity  oi  the  United  Stal 
About  that  1  do  not  propose  to  say  anything.  What  1  want  to 
is  that  the  doctrine  that  it  is  a  function  ^i  government,  not  Bimplj  to 

1  "  Drm. ><  i.i.  \     in     Aiihi  ua.  "  Vol     1    ,     |.      1 
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foster  industry  in  general,  but  to  consider  the  case  of  every  particular 
industry,  and  give  it  the  protection  that  it  needs,  could  be  preached 
and  practised  for  thirty  years  in  a  community  like  this,  without 
modifying  the  old  American  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  individual.  It  makes  the  government  in  a  certain  sense 
a  partner  in  every  industrial  enterprise,  and  makes  every  election  an 
affair  of  the  pocket  to  every  miner  and  manufacturer  and  to  his  men ; 
for  the  men  have  for  fully  thirty  years  been  told  that  the  amount  of 
their  wages  would  depend,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  on  the  way 
the  election  went.  The  notion  that  the  government  owes  assistance 
to  individuals  in  carrying  on  business  and  making  a  livelihood  has 
in  fact,  largely  through  the  tariff  discussions,  permeated  a  very  large 
class  of  the  community,  and  has  materially  changed  what  I  may  call 
the  American  outlook.  It  has  greatly  reinforced  among  the  foreign- 
born  population  the  socialistic  ideas  which  many  bring  here  with 
thern,  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  toward  labor,  for  it  is 
preached  vehemently  by  the  employing  class. 

What  makes  this  look  the  more  serious  is  that  our  political  and 
ia!  manners  are  not  adapted  to  it.     In   Europe,  the  State  is  pos- 
led  of  an  administrative  machine  which  has  a  finish,  eilicacy,  and 
te  unknown  here,  and  on  the  absence  of  which  Tocqueville 
imentfl  and  explains,  and  which  il  -  all  the  advocates  of  civil- 

form  know,  very  difficult  to  supply.     All  the  agencies  of 
the  anient  Buffer  from  the  imposition  on  them  of  what  1  may 

call  non-American  duties.     For  instance,  a  custom-house  organized 
a  political  machine  r  intended  to  collect  the  enormous 

:  of  dutiee  which  must  pass  through  its  hands  under  <>ur  tariff. 
•  office   whose  master  has  i"  be  changed  every  lour  pears  to 
M  pla  Tammany,  or  the  anti-Snappers,  or  any  other  body  of  poli- 

tic]., handle  the  huge  mass  which  American 

mail-   have   f  I '      of  th'  ■    objections   to   the 

the  prying  into  people's  affairs  which  it  involves.     No 

man  111  tell  what  his    income    i-    t<>  <t,   much 

a  politician,  which  our  collect  re  to  be.     Secrecy  on  the  part 

of  the  collector  I-,  m  f.  ••ntial  to  reconcile  people  to  it  in  Eng- 

land or  Germs  irmly  established ;  but  our  collectors  sell 

their  lists  to  the  n<  in  order  to  make  the  contributors  pay  up. 

In  all  I  v.-  are  I  to  meel  the  burden  and  responsi- 

bilities of  much  old  with  th<-  machinery  of  a  much  earlier 

apler  state  of  things.     It  is  I  me  t"  halt  in  tin    pi 

i 
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until  our  administrative  system  has  been  brought  up  to  the  level  even 
of  our  present  requirements.  It  is  quite  true  that,  with  our  system  of 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions  laying  prohibitions  on  the  Legislature 
and  Congress,  any  great  extension  of  the  sphere  of  government  in 
our  time  seems  very  unlikely.  Yet  the  assumption  by  Congress,  with 
the  support  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  power  to  issue  paper  money 
in  time  of  peace,  the  power  to  make  prolonged  purchases  of  a  com- 
modity like  silver,  the  power  to  impose  an  income  tax,  to  execute 
great  public  works,  and  to  protect  native  industry,  are  powers  large 
enough  to  effect  a  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  society  and  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  such  as,  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  the  present 
state  of  human  culture,  no  government  ought  to  have  and  exercise. 

One  hears  every  day  from  educated  people  some  addition  to  the 
number  of  things  which  "  governments"  ought  to  do,  but  for  which 
any  government  we  have  at  present  is  totally  unfit.  One  listens  to 
them  with  amazement,  when  looking  at  the  material  of  which  our 
government,  for  the  matter  of  that,  all  governments  are  composed, 
for  I  suppose  there  is  no  question  that  all  legislative  bodies  in  the 
world  have  in  twenty  years  run  down  in  quality.  The  parliamentary 
system  is  apparently  failing  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  demo- 
cratic society,  and  is  falling  into  some  disrepute;  but  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  was  at  present  just  as  little  chance  of  a  substitute  of  any 
kind  as  of  the  dethronement  of  universal  suffrage.  It  will  probably 
last  indefinitely,  and  be  as  good  or  as  bad  as  its  constituents  make  it. 
But  this  probable  extension  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment make  more  necessary  than  ever  a  free  expression  of  opinion, 
and  especially  of  educated  opinion.  We  may  rail  at  u  mere  talk"  as 
much  as  we  please,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  affairs  of  nations 
and  of  men  will  be  more  and  more  regulated  by  talk.  The  amount 
of  talk  which  is  now  expended  on  all  subjects  of  human  interest — and 
in  "  talk"  I  include  contributions  to  periodioal  literature  —is  something 
of  which  a  previous  age  has  had  the  smallest  conception.  Of  course 
it  varies  infinitely  in  quality.  A  very  large  proportion  of  it  does 
do  good  beyond  relieving  the  feelings  of  the  talker.  Political  phil- 
osophers maintain,  and  with  good  reason,  that  one  of  its  greatest  uses 
is  keeping  down  discontent  under  popular  government.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  it,  is  au  immense  relief  to  a  man  with  a  grievance, 
to  exprei  his  feelings  about  it  is  words,  even  if  he  knows  that  his 
words  will  bave  u<>  immediate  effect.  Self  love  is  apt  to  prevent 
most  men  from  thinking  that  anything  they  aaj    with    passion   01 
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earnestness  will  utterly  and  finally  fail.  But  still  it  is  safe  to  suppose 
that  one-half  of  the  talk  of  the  world  on  subjects  of  general  interest 
is  waste.  But  the  other  half  certainly  tells.  We  know  this  from 
the  change  in  ideas  from  generation  to  generation.  We  see  that 
opinions  which  at  one  time  everybody  held  became  absurd  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century — opinions  about  religion  and  morals  and 
manners  and  government.  Nearly  every  man  of  my  age  can  recall 
old  opinions  of  his  own,  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  which  he  once 
thought  highly  respectable,  and  which  he  is  now  almost  ashamed  of 
having  ever  held.  He  does  not  remember  when  he  changed  them, 
or  why.  but  somehow  they  have  passed  away  from  him.  In  com- 
munities these  changes  are  often  very  striking.  The  transformation, 
for  instance,  of  the  England  of  Cromwell  into  the  England  of  Queen 
Anne,  or  of  the  New  England  of  Cotton  Mather  into  the  New  Eng- 
land of  Theodore  Parker  and  Emerson,  was  very  extraordinary,  but 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  in  detail  what  brought  it  about,  or 
when  it  began.  Lecky  has  some  curious  observations,  in  his  "  History 
of  nationalism. "  on  these  silent  changes  in  new  beliefs  apropos  of  the 

ppearance  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft.     Nobody  could  say  what 
had  it  away,  but  it  appeared  that  in  a  certain  year  people  were 

ly  to  burn  old  women  as  witches,  and  a  few  years  later  were  r< 
to  laugh  at  or  pity  any  one  who  thought  old  women  could  be  witches. 
M  A'  one  disposed  to  belies  i 

t  a  la1  find  this  predisposition  has  silently 

•'    in  witchcraft  may  perhaps   he   considered 

••nt   illustration,  like  the  change  in   public  opinion 

aboul  in  this  conn'  can  be  do  doubl  that  it  is 

aebody  ybody'  i  talk, — by   winch   these 

chai  ight,  by  which  each  generation  comes  to  feel  and 

think  differem         mo  its  predecessor.     No  one  ever  talks  intimately 

about  anything  with  atributing  thing,  letit  beeverso  little, 

the  unseen  V  rhicb  c  m  to  its  final  destiny. 

d  if  i.  .t  make  a  positive  impression,  he  counteract    or 

•  une  t  pain  of  ideas  in  some 

hich  helps  to  change  the  face  of  the  world.  So  I  shall,  indis- 

■  v>\  of  cat  laudation  of  which  filled  the  world  in  the 

the  function    of  an  educated  man  i 
talk      andoi  old  try  total  ly. 

E.  L  Godk  I 
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In  1790  but  3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  country  lived  in 
towns  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  and  as  late  as  lSiO  only  8 
per  cent  so  lived.  Then  began  the  modern  drift  of  population  to  the 
cities;  until  in  1880  22  per  cent,  and  in  1890  more  than  a  quarter  of 
our  population,  were  city -residents.  It  is  this  ceaseless  pull  of  the 
city  on  the  population  which  most  perplexes  charity.  If,  even  in  so 
monstrous  and  unnatural  an  aggregation  of  humanity  as  the  city  of 
New  York,  charity  could  deal  for  a  while  with  a  fixed  quantity,  the 
problem  of  relief  would  seem  almost  simple ;  but  the  complicating  and, 
sometimes,  the  heartbreaking  aspect  of  city  charity  is  the  constant  in- 
rush of  immigration,  foreign  and  native,  as  though  a  city  were  a  whirl- 
pool which  drew  into  itself  all  the  floating  fragments  of  unattached 
humanity. 

What,  then,  are  the  nature  and  effect  of  this  influx  to  the  cities; 
and  what  does  it  indicate  as  to  methods  of  relief?  As  to  the  first  of 
these  questions — the  character  of  the  influx — we  are  in  a  position  to 
make  at  least  a  partial  answer,  for  the  influx  to  city  life  has  been 
lately  analyzed  with  scrupulous  care  in  the  case  of  its  greatest  dimen- 
sions and  complexity.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  researches  in  Mr. 
Charles  Booth's  remarkable  book  is  the  study  of  this  intlux  to  Lon- 
don. It  is  made  by  a  most  competent  young  student,  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Smith,  and  his  conclusions,  though  they  may  be  subject  to  change 
in  detail  to  meet  other  conditions,  are  of  the  most  fundamental  im- 
portance. Mr.  Smith  first  eliminates  from  his  inquiry  the  foreign- 
born  residents  of  London,  and  then  considers  the  proportion  of  Loudon 
residents  born  in  other  parts  of  England.      His  result  is  twofold. 

First,    he   observes   that   an   extraordinary    proportion   o(   c 
dwellers — not   less   than   :ir>    per  Cent   for   all    London — are    eountrv- 

born;   and  secondly,  he  adds  the  much  more  remarkable  fad  i 
definite  ratio  between  country-birth  and  poverty.     The  proportion  oi 
country-born  is,  he  believes,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  poverty  oi  the 

brict,     Where  the  poverty  is  greatest  in  London,  there  the oouc 
born  are  fewest ;  and  where  prosperity  prevails,  there  the  count] 

iominate.     In  Bethnal  Green,  the  centre  ^i  poverty,  there  are  but 
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12^-  per  cent  of  country -born,  as  compared  with  35  per  cent  in  the 
whole  metropolis,  and  in  Whitechapel  there  are  but  20  per  cent;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Mayfair  no  less  than  59  per  cent  of  the 
population  were  born  in  the  country,  and  in  Kensington  and  Bel- 
gravia  more  than  one-half.  What  does  this  mean  as  to  the  character 
of  the  migration?  It  reverses  the  common  impression  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  this  drift.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  city  draws  to 
itself  the  worst  elements  of  society ;  that  the  riff-raff  of  the  country 
drifts  to  the  city  and  constantly  increases  its  debasing  elements.  But 
the  fact  seems  to  be — so  far  at  least  as  London  proves  it, — that  the 
city  draws  to  itself  the  most  competent.  The  most  vigorous  and 
venturesome  of  the  country -born  are  tempted  by  the  prizes  of  city 
life  and  its  increase  of  the  chances  of  success,  and,  coming  to  the 
city  fresh  and  alert,  the  country-born  capture  the  prizes,  and  the  town- 
>es  to  the  wall  in  the  competition.  Thus  there  is  in  city 
life  a  constant  "indraft"  and  then  a  M  downdraft. n  City  work  first 
invites,  and  then  d< •_  The  country-born  first  invades  and  cap- 

tures the  ad   is  then  in  turn  himself  taken  captive  by  it,  as 

by  rhich  devours  those  who  feed  her.     Thus  the  in- 

flux to  the  c  not  primarily  bad  for  the  city.     This  accession 

of  fresh  v.  is,  ini  what  keeps  city  work  well  done.     The. 

evil  trough   the  i  rating  on    the    migrant,    and 

still  more  on  City  work  seems  to  be  like  the  exhaust- 

which  •  i  in  the  fi]        i  beamship.     It. 

lion  of  fresh  ham 

of  life  to  the  city, — 

an  indraft  and  then  B  downdraft:   a  picture  which,   if   not  so  fearfully 

L      Ion,   i  not  far  from  thai   which  any 

chai  '  ;•  in  the  heart  i  rould  have  to  paint.     To 

wh;  •         ral  principles  of  judicious  charity  does  this  Btatemenl  of  the 

infi  ix  i  which  can  n  m- 

•  once  t  .ii  of  city  life.     A  multitude  of  chan 

educative,  and  ind  their  place  in  tin.  reme- 

•  .•  of  the  influx  is 
If  the  mfiu i  to  the  c  I  nil,  the  correction  of  it 

e  through  th<  |  of  an  efflux.     If  th< 

and    then  sta-  this 

i  by  an  outflo  te  depleted  count  ry. 

I  indraft  and  downdraft  in  city   life,  i  counter  draft 

indue* 
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There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  renewal  of  social  circulation 
is  proceeding  among  us  by  natural  and  often  by  unconscious  methods. 
The  vast  development  of  suburban  life  is  one  of  these  distinct  contribu- 
tions to  social  health.  Each  of  those  modest  cottage  homes,  which 
now  in  endless  rows  border  the  outskirts  of  each  great  city,  increases 
the  chances  of  self-help  and  domestic  integrity, — the  two  qualities 
which  stable  civilization  most  demands.  Each  scheme  of  rapid  transit 
encourages  this  ethical  end.  The  signs  of  the  times  point  perhaps  to 
an  era  when  a  city  shall  be  for  the  most  part  simply  a  vast  warehouse 
and  shopping-place,  into  which  a  great  tide  of  population  will  flow 
each  morning  only  to  ebb  again  each  night,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
that  region  of  London  specifically  known  as  "  the  City,"  the  popula- 
tion of  these  trading-places  may  tend  to  decline  rather  than  to  in- 
crease. This  is  one  natural  means  of  efflux  provided  for  persons  of 
moderate  means.  There  is  also  some  degree  of  natural  efflux  on  the 
part  of  the  very  rich.  This  class  of  persons,  so  obviously  less  for- 
tunate than  the  first,  cannot  with  complete  self-respect  remove  them- 
selves altogether  out  of  the  city ;  for  the  city  offers  to  them  special 
resources  of  intimacy,  of  ostentation,  of  dissipation,  and  of  occupa- 
tion for  many  otherwise  meagre  and  empty  lives.  Yet  more  and 
more  the  city  is  perceived  by  the  rich  to  be  a  deteriorating  influence. 
They  see  this,  first,  in  the  case  of  their  children,  and  especially 
of  their  boys,  and  deport  them  to  the  better  environment  of  country 
boarding-schools.  This  increasing  habit  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
the  method  long  pursued  by  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society 
in  the  deportation  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  M  placing -out" 
system.  The  downdraft  of  city  life  is  escaped  by  this  eolonizir 
the  children  of  the  rich, — a  system  which  procures  at  last  for  them 
the  same  advantage  which  has  been  for  years  enjoyed  by  the  children 
of  the  very  poor.  Even  the  grown-up  world  whioh  rails  itself  society 
feels  more  and  more  the  strain  of  continuous  oity  life  and  its  labori- 
ous and  wearing  demands;  and  as  soon  as  these  preposterous  demands 
seem  satisfied,  the  country  claims  the  rich,  until  now,  (ov  at  leasi 
months  of  the  year,  a  street  of  the  prosperous  in  OUT  city  might  he 
mistaken  for  a  st  reel  of  tombs. 

There  remains,  however,  that  vast  olass  who  have  been  drawn  in 

by  the  draft  Of    Oity   life  and    then  drawn    down    to    the    bottom.       \   I 
natural   relief   OOXneS  to  them.       Thej    have  neither  the  means    nor    the 

intelligence  to  migrate  with  the  efflux.     The  same  instinct  which  d 
them  to  the  oitj  holds  them  there.     Thej  are  attracted  b)  the  oha 
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of  easy  life,  and  this  tends  to  make  them  unthrifty  and  casual  workers, 
until  at  last  they  are  the  worn-out  stokers  of  the  great  engine-room 
of  city  life.  Here  is  the  central  problem  of  city  charity.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  this  submerged  class,  this  social  sediment  which 
drops  to  the  bottom  and  clogs  the  movement  of  the  stream? 

Once  more,  we  must  answer  that  no  single  method  can  deal  with 
this  tragic  problem.  Indeed  we  must  add  that  no  series  of  methods 
can  deal  with  it  very  quickly.  An  evil  of  such  dimensions  and  such 
unchecked  growth  calls,  first  of  all,  for  patience;  and  the  hardest 
trial  of  any  one  who  gives  his  heart  to  the  alleviation  of  such  evils  is 
the  necessity  laid  upon  him  of  slow  and  imperfect  work.  "  The  trouble 
is,"  said  Theodore  Parker,  of  the  Anti-Slav  use, — and  any  char- 

ity-worker must  often  repeat  his  words. — M  The  trouble  is  that  God 
is  not  in  a  hurry,  and  I  am."      The  logical  and  natural  method  is  the 
rot   of  an  efflux    to  relieve  this  congestion.     If  the  social 
circulation   will    not  complete   itself   by  natural   means,  then  it  must 
artificially    stimulated,  as  by   the  colonization  of  the  unlit.      The 
roizing — or  rather  the  ideating — of  children  away   from  the 

odraft  of  th(  harity,  and  it 

i  by  the  monumental  \  i  the  New   York  Chil- 

dren "  wards,  red  through  all  our 

...  i  T(  nil  tify  the  title  given  t<>  this  work  by  on. 

"•  the  noblest  work  in  the  world.  "  ' 
Tin-        •  of  anti-institutionalisin.  and  this.  I  take  it,   is  QOW 

tprinci  No  form  of  charity  is  on  the  whole 

r  for  any  i  laintenanoe  oi           asylums,  and 

■  ernicious  to  children  as  life  in  an  in- 

'in  M r.  \i,    .  M  makes  the  pa 

kind  of  apprentice.     11  ed  from  b                    by  becom- 

T  ret  j       of  wise  municipal  care  <>f  ohildren 

out-of-door  i            hut  "out-of-town  relief,"  and  the 

out  t; 

Ian   in    its  simplest   form   of   applical 
I       •       infinitely  m<  the  colonizing  of  adu 

:  that  of  Holland,  and 
that  of  Germany,  of  which  ■  plan  attempted  by  the 

learly  acknowledged,  imi- 

'I       Du     i  plan  ilief  in  tin-  v 

■  \      ..       i     |    i 
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ble  proportions.1  No  great  poorhouses  and  few  able-bodied  paupers 
are  there  to  be  met.  The  policy  is  that  of  segregation.  Its  method 
is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  voluntary  colony,  a  tract  of  about 
5,000  acres,  divided  into  six  large  model  farms  and  224  small  hold- 
ings, receiving  in  all  about  1,700  persons.  This  colony  is  directed 
by  a  voluntary  society  with  State  aid.  A  poor  person  making  appli- 
cation to  the  society  for  relief  may  have  the  opportunity  of  removing 
to  a  model  farm,  and,  having  served  his  apprenticeship,  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  small  holding  and  become  a  "  free  farmer. "  On  the  other 
hand  is  the  forced -labor  colony.  The  legislation  against  mendicancy 
and  vagrancy  is  strict,  and  a  person  convicted  of  such  offences  is 
sent,  after  a  short  term  in  jail,  to  the  compulsory  colony.  It  lies 
twelve  miles  from  the  railway,  and  it  has  no  visible  barriers  though  its 
occupants  wear  a  uniform  dress,  and  are,  in  a  way,  guarded.  Yet 
the  occupant  has  no  great  inducement  to  run  away.  If  he  runs  to 
the  towns  he  is  likely  to  be  at  once  again  arrested  and  returned  again 
to  the  colony ;  and  if  he  flees  the  country  and  perhaps  migrates  to 
America,  that  is  just  what  Holland  would  desire.  Each  laborer  gets 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  a  small  weekly  stipend,  one-third  of  which 
he  must  reserve  to  his  day  of  release.  Neither  colony  is  self-sup- 
porting, but  it  is  at  least  several  times  less  extravagant  than  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same  number  of  persons  by  the  State  in  city  poorhouses 
and  jails,  and  it  at  least  removes  the  unlit  from  competitive  life,  and 
reduces  the  problem  of  the  city. 

The  Labor  Colonies  of  Germany  have  a  different  design.  They 
intend  to  meet  the  need  not  so  much  of  the  submerged  in  the  cities 
as  of  the  tramp  in  the  country.  They  are  temporary  refuges  where 
a  man  who,  through  the  tramp-habit,  has  lost  the  power  of  eontinu- 
ous  industry,  may  voluntarily  betake  himself  ami  be  made  over  into 
a  steady  workman.  They  are  the  scheme  of  a  devoted  ami  saintly 
pastor,  and  express  at  every  point  that  Christian  feeling  and  that 
friendly  piety  which  in  Germany  has  come  to  bear  the  name  of  this 
Doble  man  and  to  !>.•  known  as  "  Bodelsehwinghgeut."  *  Nothing  could 
be  more    ingenious  than  the  way   in  winch   Von  Bodelschwingh's 

1  The  Dutch  Laboi  Colonic    an  described  bj   H    V    Hills,  "Poverty  and  tin 

London  and io  Vol    iy    of  the  "London  Charity  ttion 

Review." 

'The  German  Labor  <'<>i<»ni.*  an    described  to    I'm    Forum 
in   which    hi  lolo  further  i eferenoc  i  are  gives     al    >  is      \  I    I  ••  ■ 
Mercy, "  London,  1808.    Th  ;>  the   '  Jou 

morny, "  of  <  hioago,  for  I  tooembei 
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colony  ensured  strenuous  labor  and  avoided  competition.  Near  his 
town  of  Bielefeld  stretches  away  a  great  sterile  tract  of  sand. 
Beneath  the  surface,  however, — at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet, — 
is  a  stratum  of  bog-iron  ore,  a  few  inches  thick,  and  hard  as  iron, 
which,  when  thrown  up  to  the  surface  and  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes 
rich  and  natural  manure.  Thus,  as  has  been  said,  a  submerged  hu- 
manity was  set  to  work  to  reclaim  a  submerged  soil ;  and  this  labor 
has  transformed  a  little  corner  of  that  dreary  region  from  a  desert  into 
a  garden.  This  colony,  which  is  one  of  twenty-two  in  various  parts 
of  Germany,  is  not  self-supporting.  Its  expenses  in  1889  were  $15,- 
'.  and  its  earnings  about  one-half  of  that  sum,  the  deficit  being 
made  up  by  voluntary  benevolence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
province  of  Westphalia,  ten  years  ago  some  4,000  men  were  profes- 
sional tramps,  and  their  support,  at  25  cents  a  day  each,  must  have 
the  community  something  like  8300,000  a  year.      The  German 

en  much  criticised.      It  lias  been  pointed  out 
that  they  are  .  ad   more  resorted   to  by  discharged  convicts.      It 

is   further  f  their  occupants  stay  but  a  Bhort  term; 

r  " colony -bumm  they  are  called  in 

and    that   but  a  .-mall    prt  D   <>f    the   colonists   are  re- 

idy  work.      V  (<>r  t  wliarly  friendless 

iall  bl(  and  a  record  winch 

\t  of  til----  migratory  patients  as  voluntarily 
.  for  more  than  two  months,   and  ('».'»  percent 
at  t:  for  tfa<  imething  like  20  per  cent   re- 

tun*  lied  hopelessly  hail.     The 

■1  m  relation  t<»  the  specific  problem 
witi.  .  tin-  i:  ry  habit  «»f  German  labor;   and  it  is 

admini  thai   no  I  tits  can 

untar;  mi. 

tparirj  G         □  plan  with  the  Dutch,  we  have  the  two 

possih!-  German  plan  i  I  mi  char- 

alism.     The  German  plan 
n  opportunity      the  D       i  plan  enf  an  obligation.     The 

•nan  plan  i   in  tic-    f  alvation   Army   with   it; 

dubious  financial  results;    tin-  Dutch  plan  realizes  the  pro 
posjil  of  M     I  i;     th,  that  bole  of  hi  of  the  M  \ 

withdrawn  from  competition  and    el  to  f on 

Ja^  eontribul 

Ho  then    i  im  applicable  to  the  condition 
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life  in  this  country?  What  is  the  class  of  persons  to  be  here  dealt 
with?  Have  we  in  our  cities  a  distinct  and  permanent  class  of  the 
unemployed  who  are  wanting  work,  but  are  forced  to  the  wall  in  com- 
petition? If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  voluntary  principle  should  be 
accepted,  and  it  would  be  enough,  as  in  Germany,  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  self-redemption.  Or  is  there  in  our  cities  in  normal 
times  no  such  distinct  class,  and  is  the  submerged  body  of  "  out-of- 
works"  really  made  up  of  the  "  don't-want-to-works,"  or,  perhaps  of 
the  "  don't-know-how-to-works"?  Then  the  offer  of  an  opportunity 
would  not  be  enough.  They  would  not  have  the  self-command  to 
turn  voluntarily  from  the  beggary  of  the  city  to  strenuous  country 
labor;  and  the  forced-labor  principle  of  Holland,  rather  than  the 
Christian  charity  of  Germany,  would  have  to  be  accepted.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  there  is  some  degree  of  opportunity  in  this  country  for 
both  principles.  It  would  be,  at  least,  most  interesting  if  some  city- 
relief  society  or  some  individual  should  try  the  experiment  of  a  vol- 
untary colony.  In  the  very  noteworthy  paper  on  this  same  subject, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Lowell  to  the  Chicago  Charity  Congress, 
she  describes  one  such  undertaking — that  of  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Drexel, 
maintained  at  Plainville,  N.  J.,  from  1871  to  1888.  This  farm  is 
reported  as  costing  $979  a  year  for  administration.  It  received  from 
30  to  40  men  each  year;  and  in  its  last  year,  1888,  of  44  colonists, 
22,  or  just  half,  were  transferred  to  permanent  situations  on  farms, 
thus  practically  relieving  the  city  congestion.  One  returned  to  friends, 
sixteen  to  New  York,  and  five  remained  on  the  colony-farm.  Here 
is  no  unprofitable  showing ;  and  in  a  critical  emergency  like  the  pres- 
ent one,  voluntary  migration  from  the  crushing  environments  of  city 
life  to  well-ordered  farm  industry  might  be  at  least  for  a  time  wel- 
comed by  many  persons  in  whom  the  desire  for  Belf-help  still  exists. 
A  plan  like  this  would  be,  I  suppose,  the  most  irreproachable  term 
in  which  an  individual  or  a  society  could  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
the  present  grave  distress.  And  yet,  when  we  consider,  not  the 
present  emergency,  but  the  condition  of  this  country  inordinary  tunes, 
I  think  we  cannot  exped  great  things  of  voluntary  colonics.  When 
industrial  conditions  arc  normal,  it  is  probably  oot  the  case  that  will- 
ing and  sober  workers  have  to  wait  long  for  occupation. 

What  makes  these  unfortunal  under  in  the  strain  of  oity  life 

is,  as  a  rule,  their  lack  iA  persistence  in  will,  or  lack  o(  soberness  in 
habit.  Either  thei  do  oot  know  ho^  to  work,  or  thej  will  not  work 
continuously,  or  they  have  become  incapable  of  hard  work  thro 
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physical  or  moral  weakness.  This,  which  would  be,  I  suppose,  the 
general  impression  of  most  charity-experts,  is  greatly  fortified  by 
Mrs.  Lowell's  special  investigation.  She  reports  a  series  of  inquiries 
made  of  the  chief  administrators  of  charity  in  New  York  city  as  to 
the  quality  of  applicants  and  the  causes  of  their  lack  of  employment, 
and  in  every  case  her  returns  point,  first  of  all,  to  moral  or  physical 
incapacity,  such  as  could  not  or  would  not  profit  by  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem ;  and  she  forcibly  concludes  that,  if  a  colony  is  to  demand  of  its 
occupants  strenuous  exertion  and  strict  self-control,  the  great  propor- 
tion of  our  unemployed  would  simply  not  go  to  it  or  would  at  least 
soon  run  away. 

We  are  directed,  therefore,  to  what  we  may  call  the  Dutch  system, 
— a  method  of  State  control,  based  on  rigid  legislation  as  to  mendi- 
cancy and  vagrancy,  and  deporting  persons  thus  convicted  for  these 
slight  offences  from  the  life  which  has  degraded  them  to  the  restora- 
tive effect  of  well-organized  farm-labor.      It  is  a  substitute,  that  is 

for  much  of  our  present  system  of  jails  and  poorhouses,  which, 
•  [:-.   Lowell,  with  severity  bred  of  her  long  experience,  remarks, 

to  be  carefully  |  I  to  do  as  much   harm  as  human   in- 

mld  devise  to  the  unhappy  beings  who  are  condemned  to 

enter  the:  I    do    QOl  an    immediate  overturning   of    our 

whole  B  of  corrective  institutions  in  favor  of  rural  colonics.       It 

ii  a  method  which  could  reloped  with  any  degree  of  caution. 

A  city  might   make   the   experiment  at   first   on    a    \  mall    scale, 

that  at  any  rate  it  would  be  economical  and  could  hardly  he 

educative  than  institutional  life.     Nor  do  I  mean  that  the  pres- 
ent '  ••  mel  by  an  abrupt  enforcement  of  such  a 
y  plan.     Many  |  I   bave  already  said,  are  now 
i  not  be  treal  and  many  who  Deed 
but                                               ml  help.     Hut  Looking  al  the  policy 
of  city  charity  in  the  mo  |        era!  way,  and  considering  how  tins 
.'ul  downdraft  of  tl.            is  to  be  counteracted,  one  can  hardly 
help  i  magi  nit           is  ideal  future,  when  a  oity  shall,  even  for  its 

tribute  its  inefficient  citizens  in  ways  which 
shall  at  or.  ity  from  the  burden  of  their  idleness,  and  save 

the  from  their  i  belple 

In  thai  ideal  time,  what  should  a  city  say  to  such  a  submei 
I*  mould  .f  all,  you  m  >  ou1  of  town.     You 

;ht  her  |   from   bad   to  •.•  and  di 

Other  livs  down  with   \on.       Tins  is  not  a  good    plaCi  on,  and   it 
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is  not  good  for  the  city  that  you  should  stay  here.  Two  alternatives 
are  before  you.  Either  you  must  apply  to  be  sent  to  our  voluntary 
colony,  where  every  opportunity  of  healthy  life  and  vigorous  labor 
will  be  offered  you,  and  where  you  may  hope  to  be  restored  to  capa- 
city for  social  service;  or  else,  coming  on  the  charity  of  the  city  as 
the  receiver  of  help  derived  from  taxation,  you  will  be  sent,  not  to  a 
jail  or  poorhouse,  where  your  inclination  to  idleness  will  be  encour- 
aged and  you  become  more  and  more  a  burden,  but  to  a  colony  of 
compulsory  farm -labor  adapted  to  your  capacity  and  need.  One 
thing  you  cannot  do.      You  cannot  stay  here  and  beg. " 

Thus  the  city  would  hold  in  one  hand  the  assurance  of  substan- 
tial and  healthful  work,  and  with  the  other  hand  it  would  warn  off 
the  loafer.  Idleness  would  not  only  be  a  thing  to  be  pitied,  it  would 
be  a  thing  forbidden.  To  those  proposing  to  be  its  citizens  the  city 
would  say:  "  If  you  come  to  the  city,  it  must  be  as  a  contributor  to 
the*common  good,  and  if  you  have  not  the  capacity  or  inclination  for 
this,  you  must  either  not  come  or  soon  go.  This  city  is  not  a  sink 
for  idlers ;  it  is  a  well-conducted  business  establishment.  No  worn- 
out  employee  shall  be  discarded  or  abused.  He  shall  be  mercifully 
cared  for  in  our  convalescent  colony,  and  given  work  not  beyond  his 
capacity  and  strength ;  but  he  shall  not  clog  the  stream  of  city  life  or 
hang  there  about  the  necks  of  the  hard-working  and  self-respecting 
poor,  who  are  just  keeping  their  heads  above  water. "  For  those  who 
still  have  any  capacity  for  restoration  to  social  service,  the  vast  de- 
velopment of  city  institutional  life,  with  all  its  degrading  results  on  its 
herded  occupants,  would  be  by  degrees  supplanted  by  colony -life  and 
country-labor,  and  the  unfit  to  compete  would  be  at  least  segregated 
from  competition,  removed  from  many  of  their  worst  temptations, 
and  not  infrequently,  made  over  into  useful,  self-respecting  lives. 

I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  that  this  is  radical  doctrine.  It  is, 
of  course,  on  any  large  scale,  a  remote  and  visionary  plan.  It  in- 
volves a  wholesale  change  of  opinion  about  city  institutions  and  their 
work.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  idleness  is  not  only  a  mis- 
fortune to  be  pitied,  but  is  a  social  evil  not  to  be  endured.     It  is  the 

principle  that  life  in  a  social  world    means  work,  and    that  one  of   the 

first  statements  of  history  as  t.>  the  law  ^\'  God:  "  In  the  sweat  oi  thv 

brow  shah,  thou  eat  bread,"  remains  still  a  Divine  oommand.     The 

drift  of  life  to  the  cities  is  largely  made  up  ^(  those  who  hope  to 

pe  tins  commandment.     They  wanl   to  live  without  work;    and, 

While  many  succeed,   many  sink,  and,    having   begun  with  the    lack  of 
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desire  for  work,  end  with  the  lack  of  power  for  work.  The  only 
final  way  to  meet  the  drift  to  idleness  is  to  enforce  the  gospel  of 
work.  The  out-of-work  should  be  set  to  work;  not  in  the  city, 
where  the  habit  of  work  is  hardest  for  him  to  form,  but  under  the 
most  recuperative  and  reformatory  conditions  to  be  devised.  As 
Henry  Fielding  remarked,  in  one  of  the  earliest  studies  of  the  causes 
of  pauperism,1   "  The  great  cure  for  idleness  is  labor." 

Finally,  it  may  be  asked:  "  Is  not  this  municipal  socialism  of  an 
extreme  type?  Does  it  not  accept  the  prevailing  socialist  doctrine 
of  the  right  of  every  man  to  work  ?  "  I  answer  that  it  does ;  though 
it  certainly  does  not  teach  the  right  to  work  wherever  a  man  will  or 
as  little  as  he  will,  but  dictates  the  conditions  and  prolongs  the  term 
of  work.  But  the  fact  is  that  my  doctrine  goes  far  beyond  the  familiar 
talk  of  socialism,  for  it  teaches  not  so  much  the  right  to  work  if  one 
wants  to,  but  the  obligation  to  work  whether  one  wants  to  or  not. 
This  is  socialism;  but  it  is  socialism,  so  to  speak,  turned  round.      It 

sialism  with  a  side  of  it  emphasized  of  which  one  hears  little 
from  the  agitators.  Much  talk  called  socialistic  is  really  only  dis- 
guised individualism.  It  is  really  thinking  of  the  individual  only, 
and  hat  ho  can  get  out  of   the   State  or  out  of  the  pros- 

perous. It  talks  of  the-  right  of  every  one  to  share  in  the  spoils,  and 
of  the  duty  of  the-  city  to  guarantee  that  share.  But  I  am  dealing 
with  that  b  alism  which  thinks  first  of  t lie  common  good; 

not  prim  of  my  right  of  the  BpoilB,  but  of  my  duty  to  the  com- 

munity;   not  of  what  I  ought  to  get  out  of  the  State,  but  what  the 

at  of   I  of   what  the  State  can  do  for  rne, 

but  of  what  I  can  do  for  it.     Mr.  Lowell  has  snid  that   Democracy 
Dot  "  [*m  ai  good  as  you  are,"  but,  "  You  are  as  good  as  1 

am."  I  a*  to  have  what  society    lias," 

hat    I   ha\  • 

..'iv  penis  from  which  all  eit.  q  how  guard  them- 

vhieh  all   1<  penis  1 1  ] :  <  -  the 

drink  habit,  the  selling  of  dynamite,  the  evil  of  prostitution,—- we 

more  peril :    that  of    idlem  Ei  i  ry  member  of  a 

be,  in  some  way   and  degree,  by    bis    mind 

or  his  ham  both,  a   contributor   to  t!  t   welfare,     if  that 

:  ::i.    let     Qg    mai.e    the    mot,    of    it.        It,     IS    also    the      hope    ,,f 

civilization  and  I  I  of  judicious  chai 

hi;  G     Pi  LBODT. 

1  A  ri  IiHjun  In   (  .m  •■  .  <>l  id.    I. .it.    I  ii<  -i-i   i  c  mI   Itohhci         I  . 
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Any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  voluminous  results 
of  the  recent  Census  of  the  Churches  may  rind  in  them  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  many  interesting  and  important  questions.  The  inquiry 
was  quite  an  exhaustive  one,  and  was,  of  course,  meant  to  be  strictly 
impartial  and  accurate.  The  power  and  resources  of  the  Government 
were  available  to  make  it  so,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  public 
concern  that  what  private  enterprise  would  not  undertake  and  could 
not,  perhaps,  successfully  conduct,  was  made  a  feature  of  the  Eleventh 
Census.  No  time,  trouble,  or  expense  was  spared  to  make  it  what  it 
should  be. 

Those  who  have  not  given  special  attention  to  the  number  and 
character  of  the  divisions  of  religion  in  the  United  States  will  be 
astonished  at  the  array  of  denominations,  or  religious  bodies,  which 
the  Census  presents.  It  would  seem  that  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
or  more  distinct  titles  must  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  faith  that  the 
world  has  produced.  But  it  is  not  so.  Mohammedanism,  one  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  East,  is  not  represented.  General  Webb  had 
not  begun  his  missionary  work  for  Islam  among  us  when  the  list  was 
made  up,  nor  had  the  muezzin's  call  been  heard  in  Union  Square,  in 
New  York  city.  These  are  later  developments,  and  must,  with  other 
like  phenomena,  be  left  to  the  next  decennial  oensus,  if,  indeed,  they 
do  not  disappear  in  the  mean  time.  In  a  decade  many  changes  oocur. 
Some  denominations  are  lost  entirely  from  the  religions  firmament, 
and  new  ones  come  into  view.  Within  a  few  years  a  body  known 
as  Sandemaniana  has  become  extinct,  and  quite  a  Dumber  of  the  de- 
nominations now  claiming  a  place  in  the  general  List  are  in  a  stat 

decay.      Most  of   the  communistic  societies   are  declining  in  member- 
ship, or  are  so  small  as  to  be  utterly  insignificant.     The  Shakers  I 

more    than    26*    percent  of    the   memhers    they  reported    m   lv 

and  six.  of  the  6  ocieties   which  are  classified  as   communistic 

average  only  L20  members  each. 

A   thorough  examination  of  the  list  shows  thai   the  array  of  d 
nomination al  titles  is  tar  more  formidable  than  the  ana\  of  denonn- 
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national  forces.  Ten  thousand  members  do  not,  all  will  admit,  make 
a  very  respectable  denomination  as  to  numbers.  Scattered  among  the 
fifty  States  and  Territories  they  would  be  entirely  lost  in  the  mass  of 
people.  The  name  and  character  of  their  Church  would  be  known  only 
to  a  few  hundred  outside  their  own  communion,  unless  there  were 
something  extraordinary  in  their  principles  or  practices.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  are  generally  confined  to  particular  States  or  sections, 
and  therefore  have  only  a  local  sphere  of  work  and  influence.  Of 
denominations  reporting  less  than  10,000  members  there  are  no  fewer 
than  76,   or  considerablj-  more  than  half  of  the  entire  list.      These 

ienominations  have  an  average  of  less  than  2,400  members  each, 
and  combined  do  not  exceed  179,000.  Not  one  of  them  is  of  any 
special  importance.  They  are  mere  fragments,  and  if  all  were  to  dis- 
appear entirely  as  separate  sects,  nothing  would  be  lost  that  is  really 
valuable.  They  are  chips  of!  Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  Lutheran- 
ism,  and  other  well-known  bodies,  and  help  to  swell  the  list  of 
divi-  for  which  Christianity  is  often  reproached,  while  they  con- 

tribute but  slightly  to  ength.      I  would  not  say,  however,  that 

0   useful   purpose.      In    many  they   have  split  off 

from    larger    I  ise    they    embrace   an   element    divisive    in 

spirit  and  troublesome.  There  are  men  who  become  leaders  oi 
ons.  and  ultima*  ons,  b>  their  idiosyncracies  or 

sonaJ  ambitions  make  them  irrepressible  disturbers  such  as  in- 
fluential  denominations  ly   glad    t<>  gel  rid   of.     When 

apt  to  take  with  them  those  who  would  be   trouble- 
;"t    behind.      Souk-  of    th'-se    litti>  fore,  make    it 

-j-  the  J.-  il  bodies  to  enjoy  a  measure  of  peace 

which  I  raid  n'-t  otherwise  have.     I  do  do1  mean  to  condemn  all 

the  smallei  ■  of  themrare  constituted  of  noblemen 

following  then-  consciei  no  small    persona]  sacrifice, 

oblr.  ibility  tor  schism.     They  elevate  minor  points 

of  belii  often  que  of  polity  or  discipline    -to  the  plane 

of  principle,  and  stand  like  hei  v  them.     No  one  would  feel  Like 

ridiculing  the  score  i  >  of  B  irmed  Presbyterians  who,  on  account 
;.  differ         of  the  most  microscopic  character,  keep  then 

i  other  Reformed   Presbyterians,  although  they  are 

bal  tneycann  a  maintain  an  organized  churoh.     They 

defend  their  minute  points  of  difference  rdily  ae  the  martyr  of 

the  primitive  churei.  .  «|  the  efforts  of  pagan  amenta  to  rob 

them  of  their  tail 
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Probably  the  worst  case  of  division  is  that  of  the  Mennonites. 
They  are  a  very  worthy  people,  pure-hearted,  simple-minded,  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  religion  as  they  understand  it.  They  have  been  com- 
ing to  this  country  from  Europe  at  intervals,  for  two  centuries,  because 
of  persecution.  They  fled  from  oppression  in  Germany  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  from  cruelty  in  Kussia  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  are  not  numerous  in  this  country,  having  less,  all  told,  than 
42,000  members;  but  they  are  divided  into  no  fewer  than  twelve 
branches.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  are.  all  troublesome 
spirits.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  had  any  bitter  ecclesiastical 
quarrels,  and  yet  they  are  not  one  denomination,  but  twelve.  Per- 
haps the  fires  of  persecution  they  have  gone  through  have  developed 
among  them  a  tenacious  spirit.  Their  differences  can  hardly  be  called 
theological  in  any  case.  They  are  mostly  disciplinary,  and  it  is  really 
their  conservative  and  liberal  tendencies  which  divide  them.  The 
paramount  question  with  them  is  what  practices  should  be  prohibited 
and  what  allowed  ;  and  what  degree  of  faithfulness  to  the  minor  duties 
of  religion  and  to  the  old  customs  should  be  insisted  upon.  Thus 
the  three  branches  of  Amish  Mennonites  may  be  distinguished  as 
severely  strict,  moderately  strict,  and  less  strict  in  the  enforcement 
of  discipline.  The  Mennonite  divisions  are  in  no  sense  divisions  of 
faith.     In  matters  of  faith  they  are  substantially  one. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  while  the  term  "  warring  sects"  may 
still  fairly  be  applied  to  some,  at  least,  of  our  numerous  religious 
bodies,  the  "  battle  of  the  creeds"  was  fought  out  years  ago,  and  the 
combatants  have  retired  from  the  field.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact 
that  controversy  no  longer  rages  around  the  questions  of  the  human 
will,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  federal  headship  of  Adam,  the  de- 
crees and  other  doctrines  over  which  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  doctors 
and  professors  were  wont  to  contend  with  right  good  will,  and  which 
used  to  be  the  subjects  of  profound  and  polemic  discourses  from  the 
pulpit.  No  preacher  would  think  now  of  entertaining  his  hearers 
with  the  errors  of  the  Arminian  system,  or  the  honors  (A  the  Calvin- 
istic. It  can  hardly  be  said  that  flocks  are  now  distinguished  as  i 
vinistic  and  Arminian  as  they  once  were.  Presbyterian  Bermons  suit 
Methodist  congregations,  and  Methodist  sermons  are  regarded  as 
splendidly  orthodox  by  Presbyterian  congregations.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  Methodist  was  examined  for  admission  into  a  denomination  ^i 
Calvinistic  antecedents.  When  asked  what  be  thought  about  the 
doctrine  of  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  ho  said  ho  held  that  i 
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ought  to  persevere,  and  his  answer  was  not  unsatisfactory.  A  can- 
didate for  ordination  before  a  presbytery,  in  the  long  ago,  did  not  get 
along  so  well  with  his  examiners.  When  asked  by  the  Moderator 
the  not  unprecedented  question,  "  Well,  brother,  are  you  willing  to 
be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God?" — his  irreverent  reply  was,  "  No, 
sir;  but  I  am  willing  that  you  should  be."  It  is  needless  to  say  he 
never  entered  the  ministry.  The  religious  thought  of  the  time  does 
not  run  along  the  lines  of  the  Westminster  and  Belgic  Confessions, 
or  the  Thirty -nine  Articles.  These  symbols  are  not  despised.  They 
are  held  in  veneration ;  but  nobody  would  hasten  to  do  battle  for  them 
as  they  were  defended  when  they  represented  the  living  faith  of  the 
Churches.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  bodies  have 
either  relaxed  the  formula  of  subscription  to  the  Confession,  adopted 
a  statement  declaratory  of  the  sense  in  which  the  Confession  is  received, 
or  prepared  a  new  creed.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country 
does  not  care  to  revise  its  ancient  standard,  because  it  cannot  do  so 
satisfactorily.  It  would  rather  have  a  short  new  creed  when  the  time 
comes  to  formulate  such  an  evangelical  statement  of  doctrine  as  will 
eptable  to  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  Apostles'  Creed 
and  that  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  seem  to  be  regarded  as  full 
h  and  definite  gh  for  modern  use. 

whji  if  the    Westminster  Confession  is  not 

i  as  it  r  r  Briggs  should  hai  □  brought  to 

trial.      If  that  famous  fa  B,  which  based    its  complaint  on    the 

Church  standard!  not  Indicate  a  battle  I     ifession,  what 

-  it  ino  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  case  was  de- 

nominational, and  not  interdenominational.     When   I  speak  of  the 
tie  of  I  I  mean  a  conflict  between  denominations,  not  a 

Contest  within  denominational    lines  to  I  in  what    is   ami  what  is 

•   conti  onaJ  standard.      In  the  second   place. 

Professor  Bi    ;gs,  the  intended  that  wl  tint-  in  the 

.plaint.  '  him  involved  no  violation  of  the  Confession.     In 

.short,  it  was  a  trial    I  whether  certain    views  of    the  Bible 

and  when  such  a  trial   is  prosecuted,   it 

•    of  course,  he  ■  I  on  the  l  the  C  i< >n.     It  is 

me,  in  all  *  •    Evai  jelical  Churches,  of  theological  discussion  over 

th<-  '   Biblical  inspiration.     The  r  of  the  Higher  Criticism 

.on  inevitable.     They  bave  disturbed  more  or 

less  tb<  ted   tradition         to  the  authorship,  unity,  and  date  of 

o  of  oertain  books  of  the  Old  Testament]  and  the  doctors 
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of  the  denominations  are  considering  what  changes  in  theories  of  in- 
spiration are  necessary  in  order  to  adjust  theology  to  such  results  as 
biblical  research  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  established.  Between  the 
Evangelical  denominations  there  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  no  con- 
fessional controversy,  and  in  fact  no  controversy  of  any  kind.  In 
saying  this  I  do  not  forget  the  minor  differences  which  exist  between 
them,  nor  that  the  difference  between  Baptist  and  Pedobaptist  bodies 
has  not  yet  been  reconciled.  There  are  questions  concerning  baptism 
upon  which  agreement  has  not  been  reached,  but  they  are  not  made 
a  matter  of  controversy  as  they  used  to  be.  There  is  an  agreement 
to  disagree,  and  there  is  no  such  exchange  of  hostilities  as  the  memory 
of  men  now  living  can  recall. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  this  cessation  of  confessional 
controversy  is  not  one  of  several  signs  that  indicate  a  decay  in  the 
faith  of  the  Churches.  There  is  no  question  of  more  vital  importance 
than  this.  That  faith  is  the  life  of  Christianity.  As  a  system  of  re- 
ligion it  is  a  matter  of  little  concern  what  forms  of  polity  and  cere- 
monial it  assumes,  or  how  it  manifests  its  outward  life.  These  may 
change,  and  do  change,  according  to  environment  and  the  varying  needs 
of  successive  ages.  But  it  is  of  supreme  moment  that  its  faith  should 
not  grow  cold  or  give  place  to  doubt.  By  a  vital  faith  I  mean  that 
faith  which  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Gospels  with  their  record  of 
supernatural  events,  the  Bible  statement  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  of 
the  conditions  of  salvation,  and  such  doctrines  as  the  existence  and 
character  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  Is  faith  in  what  have  been  called  the  verities  of  religion  still 
dominant  in  the  Churches? 

There  are  men  who  are  asking  this  question,  sincerely  desirous 
to  ascertain  the  truth.     The  question,  of  course,  implies  a  degree 
doubt  or  uncertainty.     The  activity  of  the  Churches  in  all  good  work 
is  not  wholly  convincing.      It  is  a   secular  age,  and  its  influence  has 
touched  religion.     The  commercial  spirit,  they  say,  is  in  the  ChuroJ 
They  covet  wealth,  and  bow  down  to  wealthy  men;  they  make  much 
of   the   mere  machinery  of   organization;   they   build   costly  edifl< 
become  luxurious,  and  serve  as  a  sort.  o(    social    exchange,       The  fa 
that  they  arc,   in  these  modern  da\s,  fountains  of  benevolence,  alkyl- 
ating distress,  caring  for  orphans,  the  mlirin,   the   sick,  and  the  de 

tute;  elevating  the  lower  classes,  sympathi  ing  with  the  anfortnni 
and  endeavoring  to  reform,  oiviliie,  and  enlighten  wherever  the 
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portunity  offers,  does  not  fully  satisfy  the  questioning  observer  that 
these  benevolent  works  spring  from  faith  in  the  supernatural  elements 
of  religion. 

I  have  been  for  years  an  anxious  inquirer  as  to  the  spiritual  state 
and  power  of  the  Evangelical  Churches.  I  have  used  every  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  myself  whether  the  unquestioned  broadening  of  the 
stream  of  Christian  benevolence,  the  increased  activity  of  the  Churches 
in  humane  works,  their  wonderful  development  in  financial  strength, 
are  the  outcome  of  spiritual  life,  or  a  substitute  for  it;  the  expres- 
sion of  a  love  for  mankind  kindled  in  souls  conscious  of  the  divine 
love  and  mercy,  or  a  philanthropy  mistaken  for  religion.  I  believe 
there  are  many  influential  church  members  who  have  more  of  the 
philanthropic  than  of  the  devotional  spirit;  that  there  is  a  still  larger 
class  of  persons  who  believe  that  the  one  important  service  the  church 
performs  lies  in  what  it  does  as  a  social  institution,  making  men  less 
selfish  and  ignorant,  less  vicious  and  idle,  and  therefore  better  mem- 
bers of  society  and  better  citizens. 

My  observation  convinces  me  that  there  is,  making  all  allowances, 
not  less  faith  in  the  church,  but  more;  not  a  feeble,  but  a  stronger 
spiritual  life.  There  is  a  series  of  facts  going  to  confirm  this  conclu- 
sion. 

Pint,  while  theology—  I    Lvinistic  theology — has  under- 

gone many  changes  in  the  ;  Miry  or  more,  as  indicated  by 

the  tact  that   it  has  illy  outgrown  or  grown  away  from  the  old 

confessions,  t-  it  has  not  affected  faith  in  the  great  fundamentals 

of  Christianity.  I  do  riot  believe  that  the  time  has  ever  been,  since 
the  Advent,  when  the  divine  mission  and  nature  oi  Jesus  Christ  were 
so  fully  recognized  as  now.     The  belief  in  him  >n  of  God  and 

equal  with  God  i  .  er  si  conger  or  ol  arer.     <  >ld  definitions  oi  the 

Trinity   may  not   be   regarded   as   fully  satisfactory;    the  Athanasian 

I  •  banical  and  mathematical  to  voice  the  deep  feeling  of 

1     iyc\i  of  to-day;  but  Christ,  the  <■<  ntre  of  the  Christian  faith,  is 

honored  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  in  thought,  in  life,  as  the  Creator  of 

all  things,  the  li-  rof  all  men,  and  the  Lord  and  Master  of  heav<  o 

and  earth.     It  i    qoI  Stara        Life  of  Christ,  or  Elenan's,  which  men 

for;  but  I  I  which  recognize  his  divinity 

and  give  full  credit  to  the  supernatural  in  his  life.    And  yet,  as  oriti« 

m  or  literature  I  ic  French  and  German  might  olaim  great 

merit     That  Chri  tianity  whioh  mi  o  much  of  Christ  and  his 

<rk  for  men  cannot  I ■■  weak  in  its  faith. 
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Second,  the  Scriptures  have  not  lost  their  place  in  the  Church, 
nor  their  attraction  for  the  masses  of  church  members.  When  the 
evolution  controversy  began,  not  so  many  years  ago,  it  seemed  to 
many  that  if  the  hypothesis  were  accepted  the  Scriptures  must  be 
discredited.  We  have  seen  the  end  of  that  controversy,  and  every- 
body knows  that  faith  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God  has  not 
been  disturbed.  The  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism  seem  to  many 
at  present  equally  threatening,  but  Professor  Briggs,  who  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  new  school  of  criticism,  declares 
that  his  faith  in  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  of  God  and  as  a  record  of 
supernatural  events  is  not  shaken,  but  rather  confirmed,  and  that  the 
Higher  Criticism  does  not  disturb  and  cannot  disturb  the  historic  and 
spiritual  elements  of  the  great  Book.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Bible  was 
never  so  widely  and  systematically  studied,  and  so  thoroughly  taught, 
as  now. 

Third,  if  the  faith  of  the  Church  were  weakened,  it  would  affect 
the  pulpit.  We  should  find  a  change  in  the  character  of  its  utter- 
ances. We  should  have  rationalistic  instead  of  spiritual  preaching. 
Like  people  like  priest;  or  like  priest  like  people.  Take  it  either 
way,  and  any  such  condition  of  faith  as  we  have  under  consideration 
must  infallibly  show  itself  in  the  pulpit.  That  it  does  not  show  it- 
self in  the  pulpit  to  any  large  degree,  and  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
preaching  of  the  times,  must  be  the  conclusion  of  every  one  who  is 
a  close  observer  or  will  make  himself  such. 

Fourth,  if  there  were  any  considerable  loss  of  faith  in  Christianity 
as  a  supernatural  religion,  it  would,  it  seems  to  me,  inevitably  affect 
the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  Charity  begins  at  home.  Those  who 
believe  that  religion  is  summed  up  in  good  deeds  to  fellow-men  would 
object  to  the  sending  of  missionaries  to  convert  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Hindus  from  one  faith  to  another.  They  would  regard  it  . 
waste  of  men  and  money.  They  might  favor  missions  to  savages  to 
civilize  them;  but  the  tendency  would  be  to  routine  their  efforts  to 
the  fields  which  our  own  country  offers.  The  benevolent  impulse! 
Unitarianism  spend  themse  wholly  in  the  Unil 

When,  some  v;ns  ago,  they  sent  a  missionary  to  Japan,  it  was  not  to 

antagonize  the  faith  of  the  natives,  hut  to  emphasise  the  points 
iemen1  between  the  two  religions,  and  to  show  how  they  could  he 
peak,  dovetailed  together.     While  it  is  a  fact  that  the  old  doctrine 

that,  all  the  heathen  are  doomed  t«>  ever  punishment  is  not  HOW 

generally  held,  the  motive  oi  Christian  missions  has  not  changed. 
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"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, " 
is  the  command  in  obedience  to  which  missionaries  go  out,  and  the 
motive  is  to  teach  men  the  way  of  salvation,  reveal  to  them  a  higher 
life,  and  show  them  how  to  become  spiritual  Christians.  Statistics 
prove  that  this  cause  was  never  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Church  than 
now,  and  that  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  means  and  men  devoted 
to  it. 

Fifth,  the  idea  that  simple  benevolence  and  helpfulness  to  men 
are  the  soul  of  religion  is  the  idea  for  which  Unitarianism  may  be 
said  chiefly  to  exist.  Evangelical  Christians  hold  that  the  spring  of 
this  idea  is  faith  in  the  supernatural  elements  of  the  Gospel :  that 
works  of  charity  and  helpfulness  to  mankind  are  the  natural  fruitage 
of  a  consecrated  spiritual  life.  It  is  true  that  Unitarianism  lias  largely 
lost  this  faith;  but  it  is  also  true  that  Unitarianism  is  but  a  small  di- 
vision of  Protestantism  and  is  not  at  all  vigorous  in  growth.  Under 
the  inci  g  dominance  of  Rationalism  the  faith  of  Channing  has 

paled  almost  into  negation,  and  its  chief  concern  is  with  the  moral, 
mental,  and  temporal  affairs  of  men.  It  is  wealthy,  it  is  benevolent; 
but  t  work  is  not  broad  or  more  vigorously 

than  that  of  I  :al  Christianity.      \Y  lical 

Ghnrches  send  hnndi  arrythe  light  of  tin  i 

tot'  ands,  the  Unitarians  scarcely  support  one. 

lone  in  the  name  of  home  missions  in  tins 

country  in  the  and  for  civilization   is  being  do] 

Evangelical  Churches.     It  is  they 

i  ide  mining-camps,  to  the  places  in  the 

■  j\\  pi(  into  the  slums  of  the  great 

ouls  for  the  M    I  r.  aitarians  hai  - 

fellow-man,  and  I  i       budy  more  thoroughly, 

perl  an  tli«  lical  brethren,  tl  logical  questions 

which  i  terial  well-being,  with  the  objeel  of  elevating 

i«»  tind  the  Unitarian  ei 
rk  which  ( 'oil.  •  lemenl    are  d< ring  is  our 

But  without,  mani  one  whit  less  zeal  for  t! 

important  infc  I  i<   E  I  irther:  h< 

I  uplift  by  implanting  the  spiritual  germ  of  a  new  life, 
of  which  a  I  m  charity  ia  the  natural  e  on. 

If  the  type  of  Christian^  I  aitarianism  were  in* 

•  i  Id  naturally  be  the  I 

I '  B  half  the  entire 
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strength  accredited  to  the  non-Evangelical  division  of  Protestantism, 
it  returns  less  than  68,000  members,  though  its  basis  of  membership 
is  of  the  most  liberal  description.  With  the  results  of  the  Census 
before  us  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  how  the  non-Evangelical  element 
of  Protestantism  compares  with  the  Evangelical.  The  former  has  in 
organizations  or  churches  828,  and  in  members,  133,000,  in  round 
numbers;  the  latter,  152,100  organizations  and  13,870,000  members. 
In  this  classification,  however,  some  denominations  which  were  re- 
garded in  former  years  as  non-Evangelical  are  counted  as  Evangelical. 
The  Christians,  or  Christian  Connection,  are  one  of  these,  and  the  Uni- 
versalists  another.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  former  are 
properly  so  classified;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Universalists  have 
never  been  put  in  the  Evangelical  list  before.  The  reason  for  doing 
so  now  I  cannot  give  here;  but  I  believe  that  the  classification  is 
justified. 

The  body  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States  is  massed  in  certain 
denominations,  or  rather  denominational  groups.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  prominent  denominations  were  Baptist,  Catholic,  Congrega- 
tional, Friends,  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
Reformed.  These  bodies  still  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian forces,  with  some  changes  in  their  relative  positions.  The  Cath- 
olic group  is  numerically  in  the  forefront,  the  Methodist  is  second, 
the  Baptist  third,  the  Presbyterian  fourth,  the  Lutheran  fifth,  the 
Episcopal  sixth,  and  the  Congregational,  which  has  no  branches, 
seventh.  Phenomenal  cases  of  growth  are  those  of  the  Catholic, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Lutheran  groups,  the  first  and  last  chiefly  by 
immigration.  The  increase  of  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Con- 
gregational denominations  has  been  large,  but  more  gradual. 

What  changes  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  next  fifty  yean?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  denominations  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  will  continue  practically  to  constitute  the  Christian  farces; 
of  the  country.  They  are  distinct  types,  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
points  of  strength  and  power  of  self -propagation.  Denominations 
are  growing  toward  one  another,  and  one  thingcertain  to  come  IS  con- 
solidation of  branches  of  the  same  denominations]  name.  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Lutherans  will  reduce  then-  divi- 
sions, and  greatly  metvase  their  power  ami  inllneneo  l>v  nnitieatiom 

11     K    0  UtROl  i 
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Middleboro,  a  part  of  Plymouth  County,  is,  in  area,  perhaps 
the  largest  town  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  "  the  kingdom  of  Namas- 
quet  "  in  the  early  chronicles.  One  of  the  elder  daughters  of  Ply- 
mouth, the  names  of  its  people  those  of  the  best  families  of  the  Old 
Colony,  it  is  a  fair  type  of  the  better  class  of  New  England  towns. 
As  such,  I  offer  a  brief  study  in  its  religious  and  social  history. 

For  the  first  half  century  of  its  life  the  town  had  no  place  of 
worship.  Sundays,  through  a  forest  which  is  still  the  most  sombre 
on  this  coast,  with  eyes  alert  for  treacherous  braves  of  the  Black 
Sachem,  Tispaquin,  the  people  took  their  way  to  Plymouth  meeting. 
One  day  in  the  summer  of  1GT5  that  forest  covered  their  flight, — 
the  day  that  Bang  Philip  fell  upon  their  village  and  burned  it  to  the 
ground.  When  they  returned  to  the  ruins  of  the  mill  and  the  thirty 
houses,  they  were  led  by  a  Pilgrim  divine.  The  present  year  is  the 
tennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  <»f  the  First  Church  of 
Christ  in  Middleboro,  and  the  ordination  of  a  minister  for  the  town. 
Well  into  the  se<-on<l  century  of  its  existence,  that  church  was  with- 
out rival  or  Ion.  Not  unthreatened,  however,  was  its 
unity;  not  without  prophecy  of  the  later  unhappy  divisions.  In 
171.                             .  down  whose  chimney  the  voice  of  the  Lord 

i  to  he  heard,  v..  ired  to  mount  her  chair,  and  take  the  road 

for  Plymouth  to  hear,  first  Whitefleld,  and  then  a  famous  New-Light 

preach        The  1.  mt  her  bad;  to  spread  the  Leaven  of  disoon- 

• 'I  to  put  up  a  schismatic  meeting  lion-'-  across  the  road  from 

i         C  of  Christ.     Bowever,    omething  like  a  catholic 

char  hibited  by  the  Puritan  church  in  New  England,  in 

appropriation  and  a    imitation  of  the  ohaotic  elements  of  the  Great 

ival,  and  the  Pint  Church  wi         >n  able  t<»  tal  in  into  its 

emb  •        tad,  and  to  continue  the  Church 

of  liiddlebon 

■  ly  in  i  ety  had  grown  to  such  strength  thai 

able  to  build  the  meetin  rhioh  now  stands  on  the 

i1     el  Webster,  riding  by,  a  ed  to  raise  his  whip,  poinl  to 
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its  Ionic  columns  and  its  generous  porch,  and  declare  it  the  stateliest 
building  in  the  Commonwealth.  Seventy  years  ago,  on  any  Sunday, 
fair  or  stormy,  you  would  have  seen  gathering  thither  the  entire 
population  of  the  Namasquet  country.  The  carriages  in  which  the 
people  came  filled  and  overflowed  the  line  of  stalls  which  stretches 
many  rods  along  the  green.  Together  up  the  aisles  of  the  meeting- 
house, families  took  their  way.  Every  townsman  was  in  his  place. 
Neighbors  saw  neighbors,  and  felt  the  inspiration  of  common  interests 
expressed  in  common  worship.  Together  their  hymns  and  prayers 
went  up,  and  when  the  minister  took  his  place  in  the  high  pulpit,  he 
looked  into  the  faces,  not  of  a  party  held  together  by  some  peculiar 
notion  or  practice,  but  of  the  whole  town.  In  the  nooning, — the 
women  in  the  great  porch,  the  men  on  the  benches  in  the  burying- 
ground, — kindly  talk  of  the  neighborhood  concerns,  the  public  policy, 
the  conduct  of  the  government,  the  improving  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  industry,  went  on.  Here,  while  the  minister 
sought  unction  for  the  afternoon  hour-long  prayer  and  longer  sermon, 
among  his  people  fellowship  was  warmed,  mutual  understanding 
was  accomplished,  friendships  were  cemented,  troths  were  plighted, 
society  was  made  a  Christian  society. 

In  1832  the  Eeverend  William  Eaton,  minister  of  the  church, 
was  brought  to  trial.  Among  the  charges  against  him  was  this: 
that  he  had  neglected  the  interests  of  the  town,  his  parish,  in  that  he 
had  allowed  the  organization,  within  its  limits,  of  a  religious  society 
called  Methodists. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  exhibition  of  the  fact  that  the  early  Con- 
gregationalists  had  what  we  call  the  catholic  idea.  The  assump- 
tion of  catholicity,  the  feeling  that  the  Church  was  one  and  all- 
embracing,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  a  qualifying  adjective  in  the 
title  generally  taken  by  the  first  congregations:  w  The  Church  of 
Christ."  It  is  shown,  too,  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  New- 
Light-Old-Light  schism,  the  adherents  of  the  new  society  were 
compelled  to  continue  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  original 
church.  The  remarkable  count  in  the  indictment  against  Mr. 
Eaton  indicates  that  the  minister  w;is  regarded  :is  responsible  for 

schism  within  his  parish.  Mr.  Eaton  cleared  himself  by  proving  that 
the  Methodist  society  had  hceii  instituted  during    the   ministry  of    his 

predecessor.     In  point  of  feet,   both   Methodists  and    Baptists   had 

inized  as  early  as  L828.      Mi    Baton  might   have  retorted  against 

Ins  aoou  era  that  the  indiotmenl   rightlj  laj  against  the  church,  and 
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not  against  its  minister.  The  fact  that  certain  phases  of  religious 
experience  found  no  satisfaction  in  the  old  church  is  convicting  tes- 
timony of  its  failure  of  catholicity.  With  original  possession  of  the 
ground,  starting  with  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  Church  of  Christ, 
had  the  Congregational  body  been  able  to  embrace  in  its  large  liberal- 
ity the  shades  of  the  religious  life  and  of  the  progressing  theology  of 
these  two  centuries,  its  right  to  be  the  one  spiritual  body  of  the  town 
would  now  be  indisputable.  But  by  such  a  confession  as  was  made 
in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Eaton,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  religious 
bodies  since,  the  Congregationalists  have  been  forced  to  abandon  the 
position  of  a  Church,  and  to  acknowledge  themselves  a  sect.  They 
are  ready  enough  now  to  justify  the  divisions  of  Christendom,  but  I 
point  out  the  fact — I  bid  admiration  for  them  on  account  of  the  fact 
— that  the  fathers  of  Congregationalism  were  intolerant  of  schism ;  that 
they  took  the  superb  position  that  they  were  the  Church,  and  that  the 
Church  was  one. 

The  Methodists  and  the  Baptists  had  established  themselves  in  a 
growing  part  of  the  town,  and  both  rapidly  increased,  the  latter  espe- 
cially soon  rivalling  the  Congregationalists  in  strength.  In  1875 
the  Adventists  established  separate  worship.  A  few  years  later  the 
Perfectionists   did   so.      In    187'J    the  Archbishop  of  Boston  sent  a 

ian  priest  to  the  town.     In  18$  roup  of  religiously  dissat- 

isfied, including  anti-Trinitarians,  Uni\ vrsalists,  and  Spiritualists, 
built  a  church  and  called  a  Unitarian  minister.  This  year,  1894, 
the  Protestant  E  opalians,  haying  already  a  mission  church,  are  on 
the  pomt  of  organizing  a  parish. 

A-  ■      out  then  d — 

tationalifti  !  Pnitariana 100 

oaa  Catholics    600  Perfectionists 30 

Baptisti 4  Adventista SO 

Method!  t-  

opaliani Total 2,300 

and    1,500    i  who  have  no  affiliations  of   any  sort  with  any 

body.     Tl  Sunday  in  the  fifteen  churches  of 

the  ■  than  ■  hundred  people;  thai  is,  for  every  three 

who  went  to  church  th<  who  did  Dot  ^r()- 

e  in  debt  ]  church  is  of  wood, 

and  il  of  tli<-  organizations  bave  neither  a  church  nor  a  h<>|>r 

of  ever    i.  if,   North   Middleboro,   the  Local   Oongrega 

al   structure   haying    been   burned,    (he    Baptists   have    seized 
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upon  the  opportunity  as  a  good  one  for  them  to  erect  a  church, 
or  at  least  to  embarrass  their  Congregational  brethren  in  their  effort 
to  rebuild.  There  will  be  two  insignificant  meeting-houses  there, 
where  one  is  not  needed.  The  old  church  on  the  green  is  next  to 
deserted.  The  faded  curtains  back  of  the  pulpit  still  flap  in  the 
breeze,  two  or  three  of  the  stalls  are  occupied,  the  rest  are  tumbling 
down,  and  an  excellent  young  clerg}rman  preaches  to  a  few  old  people 
on  fair  Sundays. 

The  six  leading  places  of  worship  are  down  town,  in  the  locality 
known  as  the  Four  Corners,  which  is  indeed  the  centre  of  quite  a 
little  city,  progressive,  cultivated,  and  wealthy.  The  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodists  and  Unitarians, 
can  hear  each  other  sing ;  the  Baptist  minister  can  preach  through  his 
windows  at  the  Episcopalians,  though  his  periods  are  likely  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  canticles.  Through  the  rivalry  of  denominations, 
the  people  are  religiously  perplexed  and  bewildered  to  a  degree 
beyond  the  belief  of  one  who  does  not  know  the  turmoil  of  faith 
which  has  followed  the  passing  of  Calvinism.  No  more  does  the 
father  lead  his  wife  and  the  children  down  the  aisle  to  the  family 
pew.  He  is  an  "  orthodox"  deacon,  and  has  secret  misgivings  con- 
cerning the  election  of  his  wife ;  she  is  a  Baptist,  and  is  tormented 
by  doubts  as  to  the  mode  of  her  husband's  admission  into  the  fold 
of  Christ.  The  boys  trot  horses  on  Sunday,  and  the  daughter  at 
night  steals  upstairs  with  her  Prayer-Book  to  say  family  prayer — all 
alone. 

The  congregations  are  fluctuating.  When  there  is  an  immersion 
at  the  Baptist  church,  or  when  a  converted  Turk  gives  a  magio- 
lantern  show  there,  pretty  nearly  all  the  people  become  Baptists. 
When  the  Congregationalists  announce,  by  a  large  placard  on  the 
street,  a  concert  by  the  town  band,  they  may  always  expect  a  crowd. 
If  there  is  no  unusual  attraction  elsewhere,  it  is  quite  the  custom  for 
the  Congregationalist  young  people  after  their  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting,  and  the  Methodists  after  that  of  the  Epwortb  League,  t< 
to  Evensong  at  the  Episcopal  chapel.  Very  few  of  the  young 
men  and  women  "  belong"  anywhere;  they  float  about.  Bui  the 
older  people,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  clergy,  are  far  from  being 
careless  in  devotion  to  their  respective  denominations,  On  Christ' 
mas  Day  last,  the  ministers  of  all  the  churches  met  in  the  studj  oi 
the  Episcopal  rector  to  consider  the  relief  of  the  poor:  it  was  the  Aral 
time  in  the  history  of  the  town  that  thej  had  eyer  been  together* 
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With  the  most  sincere  desire  to  rejoice  in  all  that  Christians  of 
any  name  do  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  Protestant  bodies,  for  the  most  part,  stand 
before  the  people  as  what  are  best  described  as  religious  clubs.  I 
am  not  saying  that  they  are  not  churches ;  what  I  regret  is  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  claim  to  be  churches,  do  not  seem  to  care  to  be,  nor 
to  deport  themselves  as  churches.  It  cannot  be  unkind  to  state, 
without  comment,  the  facts  as  to  the  direction  of  their  activity. 

The  prevailing  interest  in  three  of  them  at  present  is  in  the  Boys' 
Brigade,  an  institution  doubtless  most  valuable  in  getting  hold  of 
masses  of  boys  in  the  cities,  but  which  here  pretends  to  be  no  more 
than  a  military  club.  During  the  winter  it  drills  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  church;  one  Sunday  evening  a  month,  or  so,  is  given  up  to 
it.  One  church  has  its  membership  organized  into  a  dramatic  society 
which  gives  such  improving  comedies  as  "  The  Fisherman's  Luck" 
at  the  town  hall.  The  others  have  associations  for  social  enjoyment, 
usually  holding  weekly  meetings,  with  entertainments  and  refresh- 
ments. Social  suppers  are  weekly  occurrences:  they  are  much 
more  frequent  than  the  Communion.  The  Methodists  pay  the  salary 
of  their  pastor  largely  by  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  clam-bake  on 
Labor  Day.  The  first  act  of  the  newly-installed  Congregationalism 
minister  was  to  announce  a  course  of  Sunday-evening  lectures  on 

b  aubj(  :  "The  White  City";  "  Health";  "Choosing  a  Part- 

:  "The  Burial  of  an  Ass."  The  Unitarian  olergyman  is 
giver  to  Sunday  addresses  before  the  various  societies  of  the  town; 
one  day  it  will  be  I  Commercial  Club,  another  day  the  firemen,  an- 
other the  insurance  orders,  and  Boon,  [nevitably,  through  the  lower- 
ing of  I  caused  by  the  competition  of  the 
denomination!  rence  has  disappeared,  and  the  idea  of  worship 
on  almost  lost.  Few,  indeed,  kneel  during  prayer;  the  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  nearly  all  listen  with  respect;  after  a  prayer 

ml  their  neighbors  and  comment  on  its  beauti- 
ful | 

1 1  temperate  of  itatem  i  say  thai  the  people  do 

I  eligion  in  it-'  beauty  and  its  dignity.     They  are  ic,i 

of  God' i  hon  e  a   .1  performance;  the  minister 

i  can  gel  up  the  mosl  entertaining  programme  has  the  best 
"  linn  A  local  vreekly  pap  ed  to-day,  and  li  before  me. 

as  see  idea  of  the  doing    of  the  churches  a  aon-churchj 

gathers  from  terns.     He  read    the  announcement  of  courses 


>ya 
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of  Sunday -evening  stereopticon  lectures  in  two  of  the  most  popular 
churches ;  a  pleasant  mention  of  the  supper  of  the  Baptist  sewing- 
circle;  a  complimentary  notice  of  the  fine  appearance  of  the  young 
soldiers  in  full  uniform  in  the  Congregational! st  church  last  Sunday 
evening;  a  description  of  the  drill  in  the  church  on  Friday  night, 
followed  by  an  exhibition  of  Indian-club  swinging,  "  after  which  the 
pastor  amused  his  auditors  by  a  humorous  reading"  ;  and  finally  an 
account  of  a  supper  and  dance  in  the  Unity  church  on  New  Year's 
night.  Now,  however  engaging  from  the  point  of  view  of  enter- 
tainment, is  such  a  picture  all  that  could  be  desired  by  one  spirit- 
ually hungry  and  thirsty?  Is  it  one  likely  to  attract  men,  say,  of 
reasonable  seriousness?  It  does  not  do  so;  it  is  merely  the  statement 
of  mathematical  facts  to  say  that  the  lodges  of  Middleboro  are 
stronger  bodies  than  its  churches,  and  to  say  that  the  men  in  either 
the  Kepublican  or  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  town  will  outnumber 
those  in  all  the  religious  societies  combined. 

If  these  plain  statements  of  facts,  catalogued  thus,  as  they  may 
be  from  common  observation  or  from  the  newspapers  of  any  of  the 
small  towns  of  New  England,  seem  bitter  reflections  upon  the  relig- 
ious life  of  its  people,  then  it  is  time  to  make  bitter  reflections. 
If  they  do  not  seem  bitter,  then  pray  God  some  sharp  tongue  or  pen 
may  make  it  plain  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  drawing- 
room,  a  military  camp,  a  concert-hall,  or  a  kitchen!  There  are 
many  pious  souls  in  Middleboro  and  its  sister  towns  who  will  read 
this  with  perplexity.  Not  knowing  what  the  church  life  of  a  com- 
munity may  be  and  ought  to  be,  they  will  wonder  why  these  com- 
monplaces are  given  in  a  tone  which  implies  that  they  should  any- 
where be  regarded  as  shocking  or  as  even  noteworthy.  Would  that 
they  might  be  persuaded  to  set  apart  a  few  Sundays  tor  devout  medi- 
tation over  the  contrast  between  the  picture  afforded  by  this  news 
paper  and  the  picture  given  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  doings  of  the 
primitive  church, — with  that  of  the  Didache,  the  Epistle  to  Diog- 
netus,  the  idyllic  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  or  with  Buch  as  this  of  Justin 
Martyr.  The  church  of  which  he  writes  knows  do  socials,  nor  con- 
certs, nor  battalion  drills,  nor  humorous  readings;  it  has  nobler 
concerns. 

"All  who  live  in  cities  or   in  the  country   gather  together  to  one    plant,   ami 

the  memoin  of  the  Apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  ure  rem!  as  long  as 
time  permits;    then,    when   the   reader   has  raised,    the   president    verhsJIj    >n 
itTUOtS,  and  exhort     tO  1 1 1 « *  imitation  of  th(  I  li.n  we    ill  t. •••ether 

pray,  and  when  QUI  |»ra\«i   is  ended,  broad  ami  w  ino  and  water  are  brought,  and 
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the  president  in  like  manner  offers  prayers  and  thanksgivings  according  to  his 
ability,  and  the  people  say  'Amen. '  And  there  is  a  distribution  to  each,  and  a 
participation  of  that  over  which  thanks  have  been  given,  and  to  those  who  are 
absent  a  portion  is  sent  by  the  deacons.  And  the  president  succors  the  orphans 
and  widows,  and  those  who  through  sickness  or  any  other  cause  are  in  want, 
and  those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  the  sojourner  among  us." 

It  is  not  at  all  an  assumption  which  couples  the  distressing  state 
of  church  life  with  the  division  of  Christians.  The  humiliating  spec- 
tacle of  the  place  of  worship  made  a  place  of  entertainment  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  rivalry  for  numbers,  springing  from  division. 
That  which  has  been  given  is  not  a  collection  of  generalities  about 
modern  religious  conditions;  it  is  a  particular  account  of  one  town, 
above  the  average  in  intelligence,  in  opportunity  for  acquaintance 
with  the  progress  of  thought,  but  over  which,  as  over  all  New  Eng- 
land, is  the  curse  of  sectarianism.  A  multitude  of  bare,  mean,  un- 
inviting, debt-laden  churches;  a  confusion  of  dreary  services  varied 
by  sensational  exhibitions;  half  the  women  in  New  England  and  four 
men  out  of  five  paganized ;  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  the  worship  of 
our  Father  iii'  :'ul   and   inspiring;    the  loss  of   the  sense  of  com- 

munity; the  loss  of  the  strength  which  union  of  the  intelligence, 
resources,  and  enthusiasm  of  an  entire  community  gives;  the  destruc- 
tion of  comradeship  among  cil  ]  the  ruin  of  dignified  social  life; 
the  pauperization  and  humiliation  of  Christ's  religion, — this  is  what 
the  spirit  of  sectarianism  is  responsible  for. 

Can  any  our  doubt  what  the  reunion    of   the  Church  would  mean 

-  we  have  studied?     Consider  the  material  side 

alone.     The  sis  churches  at  the  villaj  tre  own  property  easily 

in  value  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars;  their 

maintenan  I  an  annual  cost  <»f  not  less  than  twenty-two  thou- 

i  dollar  .     Can  the  imagination  delight  in  a  vision  of  themagnifi- 

I  church,  of  the  glorious  service,  rich  in  inspiring  music  and  in 

clorjimm-..    from    the    lips    of   a   .-talf   of   chosen   ministers,   whieh  that 

lent  -ind  that  annual  i  bablish  mid  support, 

without  desiring  its  realization?     What  prayer  and    praise  would 

mean  again,  with  reunited  families,  with  neighbors,  with  the  whole 

d  jomr  under  one  ►£,  we  who  have  never  seen  it 

can  hardly  concei 

Bow  shall  the  reunion  of  the  Church  be  achieved?  May]  in  one 
paragraph  sketch  my  an  I.      etting  baok  to  simple  affirmatio 

moment  the  :m  be  persuaded  to  lay  aside  thr  denials  they 

upon,    they    will    !in<l    th;it    tiny   ;uv  one   in   posit 
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faith.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  catechisms  and  the  covenants  and  the 
books  of  discipline  are  made  long  by  what  they  deny?  The  lengthy 
speculations  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  now  happily  stricken  out  of  the  Prayer- Book,  are  all  about 
negatives.  They  are  all  taken  up  with  specifying  who  shall  not  be 
saved ;  how  God  does  not  work ;  of  what  is  not  lawful ;  of  what  is 
not  to  be  believed ;  they  are  overloaded  with  attempts  to  define  and 
denounce  error. 

What  a  contrast  is  the  Catholic  Creed!  In  that,  either  in  its 
Apostolic — so  called — or  its  Nicean  form,  I  see  the  possibility  of  union. 
It  is  not  concerned  to  state  negatives,  to  thunder  prohibitions,  to  fix 
limits,  even  to  point  out  error.  It  has  a  calm  confidence  that  the 
best  way  to  crush  out  falsehood  is  to  state  the  truth,  and  it  makes 
a  few  bold  all-embracing  affirmations,  and  is  content.  Souls  grow 
weary  and  burdened  with  a  sense  of  dishonesty  in  the  effort  to  con- 
tinue assent  to  long  articles  of  denial ;  one  day  they  will  learn  that 
they  may  come,  and  find  rest  and  peace  and  union  in  this  short, 
simple  symbol  which  from  beginning  to  end  is,  "  I  believe. "  In  the 
spirit* of  that  creed,  which  affirms,  which  refuses  to  deny,  let  the 
Baptist  affirm  as  long  as  he  will  the  virtue  of  immersion,  but  let  him 
cease  denying  the  validity  of  poured  water.  Let  the  Congregational - 
ist  continue  to  maintain  that  men  learn  God  by  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary revelation,  but  let  him  cease  denying  that  also  many  men 
grow  into  His  knowledge  gradually  and  naturally.  By  all  means  let 
the  Methodist  never  stop  proclaiming  that  God  is  in  His  world, 
giving  "peculiar  incitements  to  holiness,"  but  let  him  stop  denying 
that  these  come  as  well  under  the  orderly  service  of  God's  house  as 
under  the  fervid  oratory  of  an  itinerant  evangelist.  Let  the  Episoo- 
palian  cling  to  his  bishops,  without  denying  the  validity  of  presbv- 
terian  orders,  and  let  the  Presbyterian  admit  episcopal  ordination, 
without  yielding  his  own  mode:  co-ordination,  episcopal  and  preshv- 
terian,  could  easily  be  arranged.  Let  the  Unitarian  continue  to 
present  the  human  side  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  but  Let  him  (MM 
denying  its  divine  side.  Is  it  all  too  much  to  ask?  Let  the  Roman 
Catholic — Ah!  what  of  the  Roman  Catholic? 

There  lias  I  .eon  a  signal  failure  to  appreciate  tlic  attitude  of  the 
Roman  church,  not  only  toward  the  sul.jeet  oi  organic  Christian 
union,  hut  also  toward  exttQ  lvonian  bodies,  on  the  question  as  to  the 
essentials  of  faith.  'The  I.e.  t  R<  Miianists  would  make  something  like 
this  as  a  Statement  of  the  position  of  their  chinch.       It  inav  not  seem 
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exactly  pertinent  to  the  question  of  union,  but  they  would  esteem  it 
so.  "  There  are  but  two  classes  of  men  in  the  world  to-day,  as  there 
have  always  been :  Catholics,  and  Infidels — otherwise  Agnostics.  You 
see  sweeping  over  the  world  to-day  a  tidal  wave  of  agnosticism. 
Schopenhauerism,  Huxleyism,  Briggsism  are  all  parts  of  it.  There  is 
on  earth  but  one  body  which  is  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  storm ;  it 
stands  like  a  rock  defying  and  beating  back  the  waves.  It  is  the 
Catholic  Church.  All  the  contests  of  men  over  spiritual  things  are, 
at  bottom,  this:  a  contest  between  faith  and  the  refusal  to  have 
faith.     We  stand  for  faith." 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  right — so  far.  He  has  a  position  which 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  heroic  emotions  and  to  the  common 
sense  of  men.  But  he  goes  on ;  he  insists  that  he  must  assign  that 
faith  its  contents,  and  now  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  contest  between 
faith  and  infidelity ;  it  has  become  one  between  authority  and  free- 
dom of  thought.  Between  these  two  no  successful  appeal  in  behalf 
of  authority  can  be  made  to  Americans  certainly.  In  other  words, 
holding  with  faith  against  agnosticism,  the  man  of  spirit  claims  tho 

it  to  decide  for  himself  whether  Briggsism  and  Huxleyism  are 
systems  of  faith  or  of  agnosticism. 

A  priest  Dear  to  Archbishop  Williams  has  repeatedly  assured  me 

that   lie   is  commissioned   to  baptize,    to  give   the    Communion    and 

ic   Unction  to  who  would  only  assent  to  the  Apostles' 

d;  that,  he  has  and  sufficient  statement  of 

the   faith   of   his   church.      Could  I  say  thai,   in  those  words,  without 
-    of    contradiction    from    the    Archbishop,    or    the    Ablegate,    or 
I      linal  Gibbons?     Without  fear  of  contradiction, — such  is  the  sim- 
ple requirement  apparently  made  by  the   Roman  Catholic  church. 

What  fairer  proposition  Could  1";  desired?       What,  Christian  can  want 

than  that  as  a  basifl  for  unity?     It  is  a  smaller  requirement  than 

the  Lainlx-t.il  platform,  with  its  troublesome  mention  of  the  historical 

But  the  Boman  Catholic  means  to  assume  that, 

-j.t   hi  I,  yOU   subscribe   to   that,  which   he  has  the 

right  to  interj  Accordingly,  he  interprets,     [n  accepting  as  in- 

fall.  in    tip  |    the  Apo  -for    lie   assumes   that    the 

A|j-  !  (he  creed, — you  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the 

Apostolic,  th  church's,  infallibility.     The  church 

og  chosen  to  lodge  thii   in  ti  top  of  Koine,  you  have  sul»- 

ibed  to  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.     In  the  clause  u  born  of 

I  infallible  church  finds  the  complete  dogma  of 
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the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  like  manner 
the  doctrine  of  angels,  of  sacrifice,  of  the  mass,  of  purgatory,  of  in- 
dulgences, and  so  forth,  are  extracted  from  the  Apostolic  symbol. 
All  these,  therefore,  and  not  what  a  simple  man  would  understand 
the  creed  to  mean,  are  articles  of  catholic  faith.  The  Latin  church 
can  abandon  none  of  them  without  discrediting  its  whole  system.  It 
has  no  thought  of  abandonment.  It  makes  no  concessions  in  behalf 
of  union  when  it  professes  to  surrender  all  but  the  creed,  for  in  re- 
serving the  right  of  interpretation  it  has  reserved  all.  The  Roman 
church  s?.mply  must  regard  schism  as  schism  from  itself,  and  union  as 
a  return  home — to  itself — of  the  wandering  sons.  It  has  no  com- 
promise to  propose;  no  terms  to  offer.  It  can  accept  none  which 
may  be  offered.  Practically,  Roman  Catholic  prelates  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  winning  American  Protestants  in  any  numbers  to  the 
dogmas  of  Infallibility,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  to  the  doc- 
trine of  indulgences:  those  are  the  three  to  which  they  find  the 
sternest  opposition.  Their  position  is  admirably  consistent,  and, 
for  the  present,  heroically  hopeless. 

Catholics  not  under  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  obedience  have  first 
to  achieve  their  union.  There  are  for  them  many  fair  signs  in  the 
heavens.  A  very  few  years  may  see  the  Old  Catholic,  the  English, 
and  the  Greek  churches  in  communion,  with  the  walls  that  divide  the 
household  of  Christ  into  so  many  sects — the  walls  of  denials — falling. 
The  last  to  be  won  into  the  Catholic  Church  will  be  that  which  Dr. 
A.  V.  G.  Allen,  with  exquisite  humor,  is  accustomed  to  refer  to  as 
the  Italian  schism. 

William  Bayakd  Hale. 


THE   PEOGKAMME   OF   THE   NATIONALISTS. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  some  account  of  Nationalism,  with  a 
statement  of  its  programme  and  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
logical  development  of  the  plan,  with  especial  reference  to  America, 
though  it  is  of  course  to  be  observed  that  the  economic  situation  in 
the  United  States  differs  from  that  in  older  nations  only  in  the  sud- 
denness with  which  oppressive  conditions  have  been  developed  which 
in  Europe  are  of  ancient  standing. 

Nationalism  is  economic  democracy.  It  proposes  to  deliver 
society  from  the  rule  of  the  rich,  and  to  establish  economic  equality 
by  the  application  of  the  democratic  formula  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  It  aims  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  irre- 
sponsible control  of  the  economic  interests  of  the  country  by  capital  - 
pursuing  their  private  ends,  and  to  replace  it  by  responsible 
public  agencies  acting  for  the  general  welfare.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
propose!  to  harmonize  the  industrial  and  commercial  system  with  the 
political,  by  bringing  the  former  under  popular  government,  as  the 
latter  has  already  been  brought,  to  be  administered  .-is  the  political 
,t  is.  by  the  equal  voioe  of  all  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all. 
A     political  democi  i  guarantee  men  against  oppression 

ed  upon  them  by  political  forms,  bo  the  economic  democracy 
of  Nationalism  would  guarantee  diem  against  the  much  more  numer- 

and  grievous  op]  onomic  methods.     The 

lomic democracy  of  Nationalism  is  indeed  tin- corollary  and  neces- 
tpplement  of  political  democracy,  without,  which  the  latter 
fail  to  secure  to  a  people  the  equalities  and  liberties 
which  it  promises. 

The  conditions  which  justify  the  present  Nationalist,  agitation, 
ally  in  America,  ma         broadly  stated  in  brief  terms. 

It  ainly  self-evident  that  the  manner  of  the  organization 

and  administration  of  the  eoonom  tern  which  regulates  the  pro 

duction  and  distribution  of  wealth,  thereupon  not  only  the  entire 
welfare  bu1  the  bare  lives  of  all  depend,  is  infinitely  more  mm 

tant  to  i  people  than  the  manner  in  vrhich  any  other  part  <>f 
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their  affairs  is  regulated.  The  economic  system  of  the  United  States 
was  formerly,  and  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  one  which 
offered  a  fairly  free  field  to  individual  enterprise,  with  some  oppor- 
tunity for  all  to  acquire  a  comfortable  livelihood  if  not  wealth ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  fact,  despite  many  inequalities  of  condition,  a 
good  degree  of  popular  contentment  has  until  recent  times  prevailed. 

By  an  economic  revolution  unprecedented  in  scope  and  rapidity 
of  movement,  these  former  conditions  have  been  within  the  time  of 
one  generation,  and  chiefly  within  twenty  years,  completely  trans- 
formed. In  place  of  a  field  of  free  competition  with  a  fair  opportu- 
nity for  individual  initiative  in  eveiy  direction,  our  economic  system 
now  presents  the  aspect  of  a  centralized  government,  or  group  of  gov- 
ernments, administered  by  great  capitalists  and  combinations  of  capi- 
talists, who  monopolize  alike  the  direction  and  the  profits  of  the 
industries  of  the  people. 

Although  the  economic  rulers  who  have  thus  crushed  out  indi- 
vidual enterprise  in  this  country  control  interests  incomparably  more 
important  to  the  people  than  are  the  functions  exercised  by  the  so- 
called  political  government,  yet,  while  our  political  governors  hold 
power  only  by  delegation  from  the  people,  and  are  strictly  accountable 
to  them  for  its  exercise,  those  rulers  who  administer  the  economic 
government  of  the  country,  and  hold  the  livelihood  of  the  people  in 
their  hands,  are  not  elected  or  in  any  way  delegated  to  do  so  by  the 
people,  and  admit  no  accountability  to  them  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  exercise  their  power. 

Scorning  the  decent  hypocrisies  by  which  other  sovereigns  have 
been  wont  to  cloak  their  pretensions,  the  capitalists  who  have  mas- 
tered our  economic  government  do  not  justify  their  rule  by  pretend- 
ing either  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  consent  of  the  governed,  or 
even  a  benevolent  intention  toward  their  subjects.  They  claim  do 
other  title  to  power  than  their  ability  to  suppress  resistance,  and  ex- 
pressly avow  personal  gain  as  the  sole  motive  of  their  policy.  In 
pursuance  of  this  end  the  administration  of  the  economic  government 
of  the  country  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  ooncentrate  in  the  hands 
of  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  people  the  bulk  o(  the  wealth 
which  must  furnish  the  general  means  of  subsistence. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when,  with  the  application  of  steam  to  ma- 
chinery,   the    power   of  capital    relatively    to   labor   was   suddenly 

multiplied,  this  country  was  held  to  be  the  Ideal  democracy  of  his- 
tory on  account,  of  the  prevailing  equality   in   the  distribution  oi 
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wealth,  and  the  general  contentment  and  public  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  people  consequent  thereon.  At  the  present  time  31,000  men  are 
reputed  to  possess  one-half  of  the  wealth  upon  which  65,000,000 
persons  depend  for  existence,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  half 
is  owned  by  a  small  additional  fraction  of  the  population,  leaving 
the  vast  numerical  majority  of  the  nation  without  any  considerable 
stake  in  the  country.  By  the  latest  estimates,  based  upon  the  returns 
of  the  census  of  1890,  9  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  owns  71  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  leaving  but  29 
per  cent  to  the  remaining  91  per  cent  of  the  population;  and  4,074 
persons  or  families,  being  the  richest  group  among  the  9  per  cent 
mentioned,  own  one-fifth  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country,  or 
nearly  as  much  as  the  aggregate  holdings  of  91  per  cent  of  the 
people. 

History  records  no  expropriation  of  a  nation  so  complete  as  this, 
effected  within  so  short  a  time,  since  the  ages  when  military  conquest 

lit  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  the  goods  and  persons  of  the 
con  ople.      The  populations  of  Europe,  indeed,  groan  under 

similar  conditions,  but  with  them  they  are  the  heritage  of  past  ages, 
not,    as  in  America,  tl  dt  of  an  economic  revolution  effected 

within  one  lifeti: 

This  draining  of  the   nation's  wealth   to  enrich  a   petty  class  has 

laced  extraordinary  social  changes  and  portends  more  disastrous 

Our  farming  popula  the  bulk  of  the  people, 

and  in  the  pa  most  ;  ous  and  contented  portion,  the  main 

port  of  the  republic  in  peace  and  war,  has  been  converted  by  m- 

economic  [  ad  the  pr<  of  being  reduced  to  the 

on  of  a  peasantry,  into  I  dutionary  class  in  the 

nation.      Tin-  transformation    in  the  condition  of    the  artisans  has   not 

us.     Withtl  olidation  of  capital  in  vast  masses 

under  corporate  management,  all  that  was  humane  in  the  relation  of 

employer  and  employed  baa  disappeared,  and  mutual  suspicion  and 

hatred  and  an  attitude  of  organized  hostility  I  iken  their  place. 

It  1 1       •   omethe  chief  function  of  the  militia  t<>  overawe  strikers  and 

sup:  turbances  of  discontented  workingmen.    We  are  being 

'ht  \)y  objeel  of     tartli  our  industrial 

system,  lit..-  the  politic.-, I  of  Europe,  in  tin-  end,  upon 

tie-  ha  The  old-world  ca  be  di  tinctions  of  upper,  lower,  and 

term    abhorrent  to  our  fathers,     are  being  rapidly 

i  amoi  and  j  i  j"  itly  the  disintegrat ion  of 
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our  once  integral  and  coherent  communities  into  mutually  embittered 
elements  which  the  iron  bands  of  political  despotism  will  soon  be 
needed  to  hold  together  in  a  State. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  which  has  resulted  from  the  conquest 
anJ  exploitation  of  our  economic  system  by  an  irresponsible  and  des- 
potic oligarchy,  Nationalists  maintain  that  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  retain  any  part  of  the  high  estate  of  equality,  liberty, 
and  material  welfare  which  formerly  made  them  the  world's  envy,  it 
is  full  time  for  them,  in  the  exercise  of  their  supreme  power  over 
governments  and  institutions,  to  make  an  end  of  the  usurpation  which 
has  so  imperilled  their  condition,  and  to  establish  in  its  place  a  new 
system  of  economic  administration,  "  laying  its  foundation  in  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  shall  to  them 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. " 

What  sort  of  an  industrial  and  economic  government  shall  the 
people  establish  in  place  of  the  present  irresponsible  rule  of  the  rich? 
The  question  answers  itself  to  a  certain  extent;  for,  if  the  people  es- 
tablish the  government,  manifestly  it  must  be  a  popular  government. 
But  another  question  remains.  Shall  this  government  be  exercised 
by  the  people  individually  or  collectively?  Shall  we  seek  to  restore 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  half  a  century  and  more  ago,  when 
independent  individual  enterprise  was  the  rule  in  every  field  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  a  hundred  competitive  concerns  did  the 
business  now  attended  to  by  one?  Even  if  it  were  desirable  to  bring 
back  that  era,  it  would  be  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  to  restore 
the  virgin  continent,  the  boundless  resources,  the  unoccupied  lands, 
and  the  other  material  conditions  that  made  it  possible. 

The  industrial  system  that  is  to  employ  and  maintain  our  dense 
population,  under  the  present  and  future  conditions  of  the  count ry, 
must  be  a  systematized,  centralized,  interlocking  economic  organiza- 
tion of  the  highest  efficiency .  It  Is  a  physical  impossibility  to  restore 
to  the  people,  as  individuals,  the  government  oi  their  economic 
interests;  but  it  is  feasible  to  bring  it  under  their  collective  control, 
and  that  is  the  only  possible  alternative  to  eoonomio  oligarchy  or, 

as  it  is  called,  plutocracy.  This  is  the  programme  ^^  Nationalism. 
We    hold    that    the    industrial    system   of    a  nation,    like    its    political 

system,  on -lit  to  be  a  government  oi  tin- people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  for  all  of  them  equally.     To  that  end  we  desire  to 

organized    as    public    business    all    the    mdn   trial    and    comuie 

affairs  <>f  the  people,  so  that  the)  maj  be  carried  on  benoeiorth,  lilvo 
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all  other  public  business,  by  responsible  public  agents,  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  the  citizens. 

This  plan  is  called  Nationalism  because  it  proceeds  by  the  nation- 
alization of  industries,  including,  as  minor  applications  of  the  same 
principle,  the  municipalization  and  State  control  of  localized  busi- 
nesses. 

Socialism  implies  the  socializing  of  industry.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  based  upon  the  national  organism,  and  may  or  may  not 
imply  economic  equality.  As  compared  with  socialism,  Nationalism 
is  a  definition  not  in  the  sense  of  opposition  or  exclusion,  but  of  a 
precision  rendered  necessary  by  a  cloud  of  vague  and  disputed  im- 
plications historically  attached  to  the  former  word. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  objection  to  the  plan  of  nationalizing 
industry  and  carrying  it  on  as  public  business  is  that  it  will  involve 
more  government.  It  is  not  so.  Nationalization  will  simply  sub- 
stitute one  sort  of  government  for  another.  The  industrial  system 
which  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  is,  as  we  have  shown,  a 
government  of  the  most  rigid  and  despotic  sort.  In  place  of  the  ir- 
responsible masters  who  now  rule  the  economic  interests  of  the  people 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  Nationalism  will  substitute  popular-self-govern- 
ment. Thorn  >n  i>  quoted  as  saying  that  the  government 
that  gov  leas!  is  1  This  is  a  true  maxim,  and  the  govern- 
ment that  :is  Lea  ■  self-government.  That  was  what  the 
signers  of  the  A               D     aration  of  Independence  though.1  when 

ing  up  irnment  <»f  their  own  in  spite  of  I\  ing 

swilli    •        to  manage  their  affairs  for  them.     That  is  what 

•  onalists  think-  in  advocating  populi  irnment  of  tli«'  people's 

ial  infc  m  place  of  the  present  economic  oligarchy. 

I-   v..  tend  1  »  a  clear  understanding  of  the  programme  of  Nation- 
aguish  carefully  betweeD  the  features  of  the  plan 
fully  carried  out,  and  as  in  process  of  introduction. 
rtain  and  u>-  msequences  of  Nationalism 

d  fully  carried  out.  m  main  till  then  quite  impracticable. 

Among  these  is  the  principle  of  tip-  indefeasible  economic  equality  of 
all  <  .  without  if  course,  '■  i 

momic  equality  is  the  obvious  corollary  of  political  equality  as 

Qomio  i   i     democratized.     Quite  apart    from 

ethical  coi  is  in  ii  ■ .  it.  follow     b    ;i  matter  of  oour  e, 

qua)  voire  of  all   in  determining  the  method  of  distribu* 

i      Wi.  undertakes  mui  t  be  undertaken 
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for  the  common — that  is  the  equal — benefit  of  all.  The  European 
socialists,  or  a  large  part  of  them,  do  not  insist  upon  economic  equal- 
ity, but  allow  economic  variations  in  the  ideal  State.  This  is  because 
they  do  not,  like  the  Nationalists,  deduce  their  conclusions  by  the 
rigid  application  of  the  democratic  idea  to  the  economic  system.  But 
while  economic  equality  is  the  keystone  of  Nationalism,  it  must  wait 
till  the  nation  has  fully  organized  its  productive  system.  The  arch 
must  be  finished  before  the  keystone  is  placed,  though  after  it  is  placed 
the  stability  of  the  arch  depends  upon  it. 

While  Nationalists  recognize  as  legitimate  the  demand  for  some- 
thing definite  in  the  way  of  a  programme  from  a  party  of  radical  re- 
form, it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  pretend  to  forecast  with  ex- 
actness the  course  of  events.  Great  revolutions,  however  peaceful 
they  may  be,  do  not  follow  prearranged  plans,  but  make  channels 
for  themselves  of  which  we  may  at  best  predict  the  general  direc- 
tion and  outcome.  Meanwhile  Nationalists  would  prepare  the  way  by 
a  step-by-step  extension  of  the  public  conduct  of  business,  which 
shall  go  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  public  opinion  may  determine. 

In  making  any  industry  or  service  public  business,  two  ends 
should  be  kept  equally  in  view,  viz :  first,  the  benefit  of  the  public 
by  more  cheap,  efficient,  and  honest  service  or  commodities;  and 
second,  but  as  an  end  in  every  way  equally  important,  the  immediate 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  workers  taken  over  from  private  into 
public  service.  As  to  the  first  point,  whenever  a  service  or  business 
is  taken  over  to  be  publicly  conducted,  it  should  be  managed  strictly 
at  cost;  that  is  to  say,  the  service  or  product  should  be  furnished  at 
the  lowest  cost  that  will  pay  the  expense  and  proper  charges  of  the 
business.  Nationalism  contemplates  making  all  production  for  use 
and  not  for  profit,  and  every  nationalized  business  should  be 
a  step  in  that  direction  by  eliminating  profit  bo  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  to  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  workers,  which  is 
the  other  and  equal  end  to  be  sought  in  all  eases  of  nationalizing  a 
business,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  State  should  show  itself  the 
model  employer.  Moderate  hours  of  labor,  healthful  and  safe  condi- 
tions, with  provision  for  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age,  and  a  Bjstem 

forthe  admission,  psomotion,  and  discharge  of  employees  strictly  based 

on  merit,  and  absolutely  exclusive  <>f  all  capricious  personal  intei 
enoe  for  political  or  other  reasons,  should  characterise  all  publiolj 

Conducted   business  from  the   start.       In  particular   c.  uoh  SJ    the 
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clothing  manufacture  now  so  largely  carried  on  by  sweaters'  slaves, 
decent  wages  and  conditions  might  temporarily  raise  the  price  of  ready- 
made  clothing.  If  it  did,  it  would  only  show  how  necessary  it  had 
been  to  make  the  business  a  State  monopoly;  and  we  may  add  that, 
on  grounds  of  humanity,  this  is  one  of  the  first  that  should  be 
brought  under  public  management. 

As  to  the  general  question  as  to  the  order  in  which  different 
branches  of  business  should  be  nationalized,  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  brought  under  municipal  or  State  control,  ownership,  and  op- 
eration, Nationalists  generally  agree  that  chartered  businesses  of  all 
sorts,  which,  as  holding  public  franchises,  are  already  quasi-public 
services,  should  first  receive  attention.  Under  this  head  come  tele- 
graphs and  telephones,  railroads  both  local  and  general,  municipal 
lighting,  water-works,  ferries,  and  the  like.  The  railroads  alone  em- 
ploy some  800,000  men,  and  the  employees  in  the  other  businesses 
mentioned  may  raise  that  figure  to  1,000,000,  representing  perhaps 
a  total  population  of  4,000,000;  certainly  a  rather  big  slice  of  the 
nation  to  begin  with.  These  businesses  would  carry  with  them 
others.  For  example,  the  railroads  are  the  largest  consumers  of  iron 
and  and  national  operation  of  them  would  naturally  carry  with 

it  the  national  operation  of  the   larger  part  of  the  iron  business. 
There  are  about  500,000  ironworkers  in   the  country,  implying  a 
ilation  of  perhaps  2,000,000  dependent  on  the  industry,  and 
/,  with  the  railroad  and  other  employees  and  their  dependents, 
1   000,000  persons.     The  same  logic  would  apply  to  the  mining 
of  ooal,  with  which,  m<t  and  chief  consumer,  the  railroads  are 

ly  identified. 
The  Q6  of    preserving  what   is    left  of   our  forests  will    soon 

•••  all  t!  to   •/<>    into   tin:  forestry  business,   which  may  well 

the  beginning  of  public  operation  of  the  lumber  industry.     If  our 

to  be  protected,  act  merely  national  super- 
ion,   but  national  operation,  will  soon  he  \\<  ry. 

In  the  field  of  general  bn  thetrn  tsand  syndicates  which 

mlated  the  popular  demand  for  Nationalism  bays 

f  simplified  its  |  i,     Whenever  the  managers  of  any 

department  of  industry  or  commerce  have,  in  defiance  of  law  and 

public  t,  formed  i  monopoly,  what  i    more  just  and  proper  than 

that  the  people  themselves,  through  their  agents,  should  take  up  and 

conduct  the  b  in  que  tion  at  In  new  of  the  fact  that 

t  of  the  I  branches  of  production  bave  now  been  usyndi- 
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cated, "  it  will  be  seen  that  this  suggestion,  fully  carried  out,  would 
go  far  toward  completing  the  plan  of  Nationalization. 

Meanwhile  the  same  process  would  be  going  on  upon  other  lines. 
Foreign  governments  which  have  large  armies,  in  order  to  secure 
quality  and  cheapness,  usually  manufacture  their  soldiers'  clothing, 
rations,  and  various  supplies  in  government  factories.  The  British 
government,  which  is  most  like  our  own,  was  forced  by  the  swindling 
of  contractors  to  go  into  making  clothing  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  has  since  kept  it  up  with  most  admirable  results. 
If  our  government  had  manufactured  the  soldiers'  supplies  in  the 
Civil  War,  it  would  have  saved  a  vast  sum  of  money.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  it  should  forthwith  begin  to  manufacture  clothing  and 
other  necessaries  for  its  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  for  any  other  of  its 
employees  who  might  choose  to  be  so  served,  as  it  is  safe  to  say  all 
would;  for  goods  as  represented,  proof  against  adulteration,  and  fur- 
nished at  cost,  would  be  a  godsend  even  to  a  millionaire  in  these  days 
of  knavish  trade.  This  policy  of  supplying  the  needs  of  government 
employees  with  the  product  of  publicly  conducted  industries  would 
bring  about  the  whole  productive  and  distributive  plan  of  National- 
ism in  proportion  as  the  number  of  employees  increased. 

Among  special  lines  of  business  which  ought  at  once  to  be 
brought  under  public  management  are  the  liquor  traffic  and  fire-  and 
life-insurance.  It  is  proposed  that  every  State  should  immediately 
monopolize  the  liquor  traffic  within  its  borders,  and  open  places  of 
sale  in  such  localities  as  desire  them.  The  liquors  should  be  sold  at 
cost, — that  is  to  say,  at  rates  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the  system, — by 
State  agents,  whose  compensation  should  be  fixed  without  relation, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  amount  of  sales.  This  plan  would  eliminate 
desire  of  profit  as  a  motive  to  stimulate  sales,  would  ensure  ■ 
strict  regard  to  all  conditions  and  requirements  of  law,  and  would 
guarantee  pure  liquors.  Pending  tin  nationalisation  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  liquors,  the  general  government  need  be  called  on  only  for 
a  transportation  law  protecting  the  States  against  illegal  deliveries 

within  their  borders. 

As  to  State  life-  and  fire-insurance,  this  undertaking  would  Deed 
do  plant  and  qo  backing  Bave  the  State's  credit  on  long-tested  calcula- 
tions <>f  risks.     It  would  be  done  at  oost,  In  State  build  Ion 
salaried  officials,  and  without  anj  sorl  of  competitive  or  adverti 
This  would  mean  a  Baying   t*'    iii«'  insu]          '   at   h 
26  per  cent  in  premiums,  and  of  at  leasl  50  per  oenl  t"  life  inaui 
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and  would,  above  all,  give  insurance  that  was  not  itself  in  need  of 
being  reinsured. 

When  private  plants  are  taken  over  by  a  city,  state,  or  nation, 
they  should  of  course  be  paid  for;  the  basis  of  valuation  being  the 
present  cost  of  a  plant  of  equal  utility.  Of  course  this  subject  of 
compensation  should  be  considered  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  Nationalism  will  be  the  extinction  of  all  economic 
superiorities,  however  derived. 

The  organization  of  the  unemployed  on  a  basis  of  State -supervised 
cooperation  is  an  urgent  undertaking  in  line  with  the  programme  of 
Nationalism.  The  unemployed  represent  a  labor  force  which  only 
lacks  organization  to  be  abundantly  self-sustaining.  It  is  the  duty 
and  interest  of  the  State  to  so  organize  the  unemployed,  according  to 
their  several  trades  and  aptitudes, — the  women  workers  as  well  as  the 
men, — that  their  support  shall  be  provided  for  out  of  their  own  pro- 
duct, which  should  not  go  upon  the  market  for  sale,  but  be  wholly 
consumed  within  the  circle  of  the  producers,  thus  in  no  way  derang- 

outside  prices  ox  This  plan  contemplates  the  unemployed 

problem  as  being  a  permanent  one,  with  periods  of  special  aggrava- 
tion, and  as  therefore  demanding  for  its  solution  a  permanent  and 

tic  provision  for  a  circle  of  production  and  consumption  complete 
in  itself  and  independent  of  the  commercial  system.  There  is  no 
other  method  for  dealing  with  t!,  employed  problem  which  does 
not  mock  it. 

In  proportion  as  the  indn  comm<  eneral  business 

of  the   OOUD try  ; are    publicl  ni/.»-d,   the   BOUTCeS  of    I  he  power  and 

means  of  the  i  of  the  plutocracy,  which  depend  upon  the  con- 

trol and  i  industry,  will  be  undermined  and  cut  off.     In 

the  Obviously,   tl:  ilalion    of    the   em  ployment    of 

the  iand  then  of  providing  for  their  maintenance  will  pass 

under  their  collec  rol.     To  complete  the  plan  of  Nationalism 

irantee    Of   equal  maintmianee  to  all,  with  em 

ployment  according  to  fitness,  will  require  onlj  a  process  of  system- 
atization  and  equalizing  auditions  under  an  already  unified  ail 

mn  ,M. 

hitherto  been  chiefly  educational. 

l  t he  case  from  the  magnil ude  of  the 

scheme,  requii  me  thing  like  national  acceptance  for 

the  and<  r  features.     In  the  department,  especially, 

of  local  publ  water  works,  Lighting,  transit,  and 
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the  like,  something  like  a  wave  of  feeling  in  favor  of  the  municipal- 
ization of  such  undertakings  has  within  three  years  swept  over  the 
country,  and,  far  from  subsiding,  is  swelling  into  a  tide.  In  nearly 
every  progressive  community  there  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years 
a  more  or  less  strong  nucleus  of  citizens  which  meets  every  fresh  op- 
pression of  chartered  corporations  with  the  demand  for  public  opera- 
tion. The  insolent  taunt  of  intrenched  monopoly — **  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?" — no  longer  strikes  the  people  dumb.  An 
answer  is  on  every  lip,  and  it  is — Nationalism !  The  sudden  recent 
advance  to  the  first  rank  among  the  topics  of  the  day,  in  the  news 
and  periodical  press,  of  the  questions  of  the  public  operation  of  com- 
merce and  business  as  a  remedy  for  capitalistic  abuse,  is  of  course  the 
best  general  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public  mind  is  oc- 
cupied with  this  subject. 

Doubtless,  however,  the  most  startling  single  demonstration  of 
the  rapidity  and  solidity  of  the  growth  of  Nationalism  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1892  more  than  one  million  votes 
were  polled  for  the  People's  Party,  the  platform  of  which  embodied 
the  most  important  features  of  the  immediate  Nationalist  programme 
as  above  stated.  That  even  this  platform  was  not  radical  enough  to 
satisfy  a  large  portion  of  the  party  and  its  sympathizers,  has  been 
made  evident  by  the  far  more  advanced  ground  taken  subsequently 
by  State  and  local  conventions,  by  the  great  labor  organizations  in 
their  national  and  local  assemblies,  and  by  the  Farmers'  Alliances. 
Indeed  the  statement  may  be  safely  made,  that,  so  far  as  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  discontent  in  this  country  has  hitherto  found 
definite  expression,  it  has  taken  the  form  of  demands  for  the  more  or 
less  complete  application  of  the  nationalization  idea  to  business. 
This  is  simply  because  there  is  found  to  be,  upon  examination,  no 
other  way  out. 

Persons  whose  minds  are  first  directed  to  Nationalism  often  miss 
the  point  by  failing  to  see  that  it  is  inevitable,  as  the  only  alternative 
of  plutocracy,  if  the  latter  is  not  to  triumph.  Snob  persons  are 
wont  to  regard  the  nationalization  or  public  conduct  oi  industry  ai 
merely  one  economic  devioe,  among  many,  to  be  compared  with  the 
rest  as  more  or  less  attractive  or  ingenious.  Thejf  fail  to  peitx 
that  it  is  the  necessary  and  only  method  bj  which  a  solution  oi 
the  economic  question  oan  be  secured  which  shall  be  democratic  in 
character.  Hany  who  sincerely  believe  orthinl  they  do  in  popular 
government  and  the  democratic  idea  snera]   principle,   would 
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doubtless  see  this  question  differently  if  they  took  time  to  consider 
that  by  the  very  meaning  of  the  terms  the  public  management  of  in- 
dustry is  the  substitution  of  popular  for  class  and  personal  govern- 
ment, and  that  in  opposing  it  they  stand  squarely  against  the  demo- 
cratic idea  and  in  favor  of  oligarchical  rule  in  the  most  extensive  and 
important  department  of  human  interests. 

There  are  two  principles  on  which  the  blended  affairs  of  human 
beings  in  society  may  be  regulated :  Government  by  all  for  all,  and 
Government  by  a  few  for  a  few.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  it  is  to 
be  determined  whether  the  one  principle  or  the  other  shall  henceforth 
regulate  the  organization  of  human  labor  and  the  distribution  of  its 
fruits.  The  countless  past  combats  in  the  immemorial  struggle  of 
the  many  against  the  few,  whether  for  personal,  religious,  or  political 
liberty,  have  but  cleared  the  way  and  led  up  to  this  all-embracing, 
all-concluding  issue,  now  being  joined  the  world  over.  It  is  the  de- 
cisive battle  to  which  all  the  former  engagements  were  but  prelimi- 
nary skirmish 

Not  in   many  ages,  surely, — perhaps  never, — have  men  and  wo- 
.  during  their  brief  probations  on  earth,  had  an  opportunity  to 
mak<  momentous  a  mistake  as  those  will  who  take  the  wrong  side 

in  this  battle. 

Edward  Bellamy. 


Mr.    Bell  ted    in    his   well-known    book 

L  B  I."     Articles  on  the  Bubject  have  appeared  in 

The  Fobux,  October,  L890,  and  In  the  "Contemporary  Review," 
London,  July,  1890. 
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It  will  not  probably  be  denied  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
those  who  affirm  that  our  social  condition  is  utterly  diseased  and  in 
need  of  radical  regeneration.  My  task  at  present,  therefore,  is  en- 
tirely negative  and  critical ;  to  examine  the  allegations  of  fact  and 
the  doctrines  which  are  put  forward  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis  and  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  remedies  proposed. 

The  propositions  put  forward  by  social  reformers  nowadays  are 
chiefly  of  two  kinds.  There  are  assertions  in  historical  form,  chiefly 
in  regard  to  the  comparison  of  existing  with  earlier  social  states, 
which  are  plainly  based  on  defective  historical  knowledge,  or  at  most 
on  current  stock  historical  dicta  which  are  uncritical  and  incorrect. 
Writers  very  often  assert  that  something  never  existed  before  because 
they  do  not  know  that  it  ever  existed  before,  or  that  something  is 
worse  than  ever  before  because  they  are  not  possessed  of  detailed 
information  about  what  has  existed  before.  The  other  class  of  prop- 
ositions consists  of  dogmatic  statements,  which,  whether  true  or  not, 
are  unveriflable.  This  class  of  propositions  is  the  pest  and  bane  of 
current  economic  and  social  discussion.  Upon  a  more  or  less  super- 
ficial view  of  some  phenomenon  a  suggestion  arises  which  is  embodied 
in  a  philosophical  proposition  and  promulgated  as  a  truth.  From 
the  form  and  nature  of  such  propositions  they  can  always  be  brought 
under  the  head  of  "  ethics."  This  word  at  least  gives  them  an  air  of 
elevated  sentiment  and  purpose,  which  is  the  only  warrant  they  pos- 
sess. It  is  impossible  to  test  or  verify  them  by  any  investigation  Of 
logical  process  whatsoever.  It  is  therefore  \»iy  diffioult  far  any 
one  who  feels  a  high  responsibility  for  historical  statements,  and  who 
absolutely  rejects  any  statement  which  is  unveriflable,  to  find  a  com- 
mon platform  for  discussion,  or  to  join  issue  satisfactorily   in    taking 

t  be  i ;ative. 

When  any  One  asserts  that  the  class  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
manual   laborers  of    the   United    States  air  worse  O IT    now   in  respect  to 

diet,  olothing,  lodgings,  furniture,  fuel,  and  I  i  thu 
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age  at  which  they  can  marry ;  the  number  of  children  they  can  pro- 
vide for ;  the  start  in  life  which  they  can  give  to  their  children ;  and 
their  chances  of  accumulating  capital, — than  they  ever  have  been  at 
any  former  time,  he  makes  a  reckless  assertion  for  which  no  facts 
have  been  offered  in  proof.  Upon  an  appeal  to  facts,  the  contrary  of 
this  assertion  would  be  clearly  established.  It  suffices,  therefore,  to 
challenge  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  assertion  to  make  it  good. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  employed  class  are  under  much  more  stringent 
discipline  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago  or  earlier,  it  is  true.  It  is  not 
true  that  there  has  been  any  qualitative  change  in  this  respect  within 
thirty  years,  but  it  is  true  that  a  movement  which  began  at  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country  has  been  advancing  with  constant  accelera- 
tion, and  has  become  a  noticeable  feature  within  our  time.  This 
movement  is  the  advance  in  the  industrial  organization.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  by  agriculturists,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was 
scarcely  any  organization.     There  were  scattered  farmers,  each  work- 

for  himself,  and  some  small  towns  with  only  rudimentary  com- 
merce and  handicrafts.  As  the  country  has  rilled  up,  the  arts  and 
professions  have  been  differentiated  and  the  industrial  organization 

been  advancing.  This  fact  and  its  significance  has  hardly  been 
noticed  at  all;  but  t-  e  of  the  industrial  organization  existing  at 

any  time,  and  the  rate  of  advance  in  its  development,  are  the  absolutely 
controlling  social   fee  Nine-tenths  of    the  socialistic  and  semi- 

and  sentimental  or  ethical,  suggestions  by  which  we  are 
ae  from  failure  to  understand  the  phenomena  of  the 
industrial  organization  and  its  expansion.     It.  controls  lis  all  because 
all  in  it.     It.  conditions  of  our  existence,  sets  the 

limits  of  our  social  activity,  regulates  the  bonds  of  our  social  rela- 
tion our  conceptions  of  good  and  evil,  suggests  our  life 

philosophy,  moulds   OUT    inherited    political    institution-,  and   reforms 

the  :ui  I  to  una,  Like  marriage  and  property.     I  ro- 

be turmoil  of  he  aeons  and  antagoni  dal  whims 

and  speculi  in  which  we  live  is  due  to  the  failure  to  understand 

what  the  industrial  organization  is,  and  its  all-pervading  control  over 
human  life,  vrhili         traditions  of  our  schools  of  philosophy  Lead  us 
i,-:  to  approach  the  industrial  organization,  uot  from  the  side  of 
obj(  tudy,  but  from  that  of  philosophical  doctrine.     Eence  it 

find  that  the  method  of  mea  uring  what  •.  bappening 

by  !'•  called  ethical  standards,  and  of  propo  ing  to  attack  the 

phenomena  by  m  ence  deduce  'l    ia   o  popular. 
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The  advance  of  a  new  country  from  the  very  simplest  social  co- 
ordination up  to  the  highest  organization  is  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  chance  to  study  the  development  of  the  organization.  It 
has  of  course  been  attended  all  the  way  along  by  stricter  subordina- 
tion and  higher  discipline.  All  organization  implies  restriction  of 
liberty.  The  gain  of  power  is  won  by  narrowing  individual  range. 
The  methods  of  business  in  colonial  days  were  loose  and  slack  to  an 
inconceivable  degree.  The  movement  of  industry  has  been  all  the 
time  toward  promptitude,  punctuality,  and  reliability.  It  has  been 
attended  all  the  way  by  lamentations  about  the  good  old  times; 
about  the  decline  of  small  industries;  about  the  lost  spirit  of  com- 
radeship between  employer  and  employee ;  about  the  narrowing  of  the 
interests  of  the  workman ;  about  his  conversion  into  a  machine  or  into 
a  "  ware" ;  and  about  industrial  war.  These  lamentations  have 
all  had  reference  to  unquestionable  phenomena  attendant  on  ad- 
vancing organization.  In  all  occupations  the  same  movement  is 
discernible, — in  the  learned  professions,  in  schools,  in  trade,  com- 
merce, and  transportation.  It  is  to  go  on  faster  than  ever,  now 
that  the  continent  is  filled  up  by  the  first  superficial  layer  of  popu- 
lation over  its  whole  extent,  and  the  intensification  of  industry 
has  begun.  The  great  inventions  both  make  the  intension  of  the 
organization  possible,  and  make  it  inevitable,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  may  be.  I  must  expect  to  be  told  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  current  fashions  of  thinking,  that  we  ought  to  control 
the  development  of  the  organization.  The  first  instinct  of  the  modern 
man  is  to  get  a  law  passed  to  forbid  or  prevent  what,  in  his  wisdom, 
he  disapproves.  A  thing  which  is  inevitable,  however,  is  one  which 
we  cannot  control.  We  have  to  make  up  our  minds  to  it,  adjust 
ourselves  to  it,  and  sit  down  to  live  with  it.  Its  inevitablenesa  may 
be  disputed,  in  which  case  we  must  re-examine  it;  but  if  our  ana! 
is  correct,  when  we  reach  what  is  inevitable  we  reach  the  end,  and 
our  regulations  must  apply  to  ourselves,  not  to  the  BOciaJ  farts. 

Now  the  intensification  of  the  social  organization  is  what  gives  us 
greater  social  power.  It  is  to  it  that  we  owe  our  increased  oomfort 
and  abundance.  We  are  none  of  us  ready  to  sacrifice  this.  On  the 
contrary,  we  want  more  y)i  it.     We  would  not  return  to  the  oolonia] 

Simplicity    and    the    colonial    e\i;Mtitv    if    we    eould.        If    not,    then    we 

must  pay  the  price.     Our  life  is  bounded  on  every  side  bj  condi- 
tions.    We  can  have  this,  if  we  will  agree  to  Bubmil  to  that.     In 

the  case  <>f    industrial    power  and    produol   the  gTCal    Condition  is  com 
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bination  of  force  under  discipline  and  strict  co-ordination.  Hence 
the  wild  language  about  wage-slavery  and  capitalistic  tyranny. 

In  any  state  of  society  no  great  achievements  can  be  produced 
without  great  force.  Formerly  great  force  was  attainable  only  by 
slavery  aggregating  the  power  of  great  numbers  of  men.  Koman 
civilization  was  built  on  this.  Ours  has  been  built  on  steam.  It 
is  to  be  built  on  electricity.  Then  we  are  all  forced  into  an  organ- 
ization around  these  natural  forces  and  adapted  to  the  methods  or 
their  application ;  and  although  we  indulge  in  rhetoric  about  political 
liberty,  nevertheless  we  find  ourselves  bound  tight  in  a  new  set  of 
conditions,  which  control  the  modes  of  our  existence  and  determine 
the  directions  in  which  alone  economic  and  social  liberty  can  go. 

If  it  is  said  that  there  are  some  persons  in  our  time  who  have  be- 
come rapidly  and  in  a  great  degree  rich,  it  is  true;  if  it  is  said  that 
large  aggregations  of  wealth  in  the  control  of  individuals  is  a  social 
danger,  it  is  not  true. 

The  movement  of  the  industrial  organization  which  has  just  been 
described  has  brought  out  a  great  demand  for  men  capable  of  manag- 
ing great  enterprises.  Such  have  been  called  "  captains  of  industry." 
The  analogy  with  military  leaders  suggested  by  this  name  is  not  mis- 
leading. Til-  t  Leaden  in  the  development  of  the  industrial 
organization  Deed  those  talents  of  ;tive  and  administrative  skill, 

•  r  to  command,   courage,  and  fortitude,  which  were  formerly 

Called  for  in  military  affairs  and  scarcely  anywhere  else.  The  indus- 
trial army  dependent  On  its  captains  as  a  military  body  is 
On  il                           One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  ex  is:  stem  is 

that  the  empL  have  a  constanl  risk  in  their  employer.     If  he  is 

not  compel  i  manage  the  business  with  success,  they  suffer  with 

him.     Capita]  a'  Lependent  on  the  skill  of  the  captain  of  indus- 

try for  the  certainty  and  magnitude  of  its  profits.  Under  these  cir- 
cum  there  ha  I  demand  for  men  having  the  requi- 

ability  for  this  function.     As  th<  ization  has  advanced,  with 

more  impersonal  bonds  of  col  ■■•  and  wider  scope  of  operations, 
the,  v.-ilue  of  this  functionary  has  rapidly  increased.  The  possession 
of  the  reqti  ;>ility  is  a  natural  monopoly.     Consequently,  all  the 

ditions  have  concurred  I  whopo  I  this  monop 

oly  execs.-  '  mtly  advancing  rates  of  remuneration. 

Anoth<  il  function  of  the  fir  t  importance  in  an  intense  or« 

m  of  i  m  the  operation  of  it  winch 

called  a  juncture  of  the  market,     [t  is  through  the  market 
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that  the  lines  of  relation  run  which  preserve  the  system  in  harmo- 
nious and  rhythmical  operation.  The  conjuncture  is  the  momentary 
sharper  misadjustment  of  supply  and  demand  which  indicates  that  a 
redistribution  of  productive  effort  is  called  for.  The  industrial  or- 
ganization needs  to  be  insured  against  these  conjunctures,  which,  if 
neglected,  produce  a  crisis  and  catastrophe ;  and  it  needs  that  they 
shall  be  anticipated  and  guarded  against  as  far  as  skill  and  foresight 
can  do  it.  The  rewards  of  this  function  for  the  bankers  and  capital- 
ists who  perform  it  are  very  great.  The  captains  of  industry  and  the 
capitalists  who  operate  on  the  conjuncture,  therefore,  if  they  are 
successful,  win,  in  these  days,  great  fortunes  in  a  short  time.  There 
are  no  earnings  which  are  more  legitimate  or  for  which  greater  ser- 
vices are  rendered  to  the  whole  industrial  body.  The  popular  notions 
about  this  matter  really  assume  that  all  the  wealth  accumulated  by 
these  classes  of  persons  would  be  here  just  the  same  if  they  had  not 
existed.  They  are  supposed  to  have  appropriated  it  out  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  This  is  so  far  from  being  true  that,  on  the  contrary, 
their  own  wealth  would  not  be  but  for  themselves;  and,  besides  that, 
millions  more,  many-fold  greater  than  their  own,  scattered  in  the 
hands  of  thousands,  would  not  exist  but  for  them. 

Within  the  last  two  years  I  have  travelled  from  end  to  end  of  the 
German  Empire  several  times  on  all  kinds  of  trains.  I  reached  the 
conviction,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  passenger's  standpoint, 
that,  if  the  Germans  could  find  a  Yanderbilt,  and  put  their  railroads 
in  his  hands  for  twenty-five  years,  letting  him  reorganize  the  system 
and  make  twenty-five  million  dollars  out  of  it  for  himself  in  that 
period,  they  would  make  an  excellent  bargain. 

But  it  is  repeated  until  it  has  become  a  commonplace  which  people 
are  afraid  to  question,  that  there  is  some  social  danger  in  the  pofi 
sion  of  large  amounts  of  wealth  by  individuals.  1  ask,  why?  1 
heard  a  lecture  two  years  ago  by  a  man  who  holds  perhaps  the  first 
chair  of  political  economy  in  the  world.  He  said,  among  other  things, 
that  there  was  great  danger  in  our  day  from  great  accumulations ; 
that  this  danger  ought   to  be  met  by  taxation,  and    he  referred    to  the 

fortunes  of  the  Rothschilds  and  to  the  great  fortunes  made  in  America, 
to  prove  liis  point,     lie  omitted,  however,  to  state  in  what  thedai 

consisted,  or    to  specify  what   harm    has  ever  been  done  by  the  Koths 

ohild  fortunes  or  by  the  greal   fortunes  accumulated  in  America.     It 

•cined  to  me  that  the  assertions  he  was  making,  and  the  measures  he 

recommending,  •>  cathedra^  were  \  thrown  out 
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so  recklessly.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  novelists,  popular 
magazinists,  amateur  economists,  and  politicians  will  be  more  re- 
sponsible. It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  show  what  good  is  done 
by  accumulations  of  capital  in  a  few  hands, — that  is, under  close  and 
direct  management,  permitting  prompt  and  accurate  application ;  also 
to  tell  what  harm  is  done  by  loose  and  unfounded  denunciations  of 
any  social  component  or  any  social  group.  In  the  recent  debates  on 
the  income  tax,  the  assumption  that  great  accumulations  of  wealth 
are  socially  harmful  and  ought  to  be  broken  down  by  taxation  was 
treated  as  an  axiom,  and  we  had  direct  proof  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
fit  out  the  average  politician  with  such  unverified  and  unverifiable 
dogmas,  as  his  warrant  for  his  modes  of  handling  the  direful  tool 
of  taxation. 

Great  figures  are  set  out  as  to  the  magnitude  of  certain  fortunes 
and  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  national  wealth  held  by  a  frac- 
tion of  the  population,  and  eloquent  exclamation -points  are  set  against 
them.  If  the  figures  were  beyond  criticism,  what  would  they  prove? 
Where  is  the  rich  man  who  is  oppressing  anybody?  If  there  was 
one,  tie  papers  would  ring  with  it.     The  facts  about  the  accumu- 

lation of  wealth  do  not  constitute  a  plutocracy,  as  I  will  show  below. 

tlth,  in  itself  i  I,  is  only  |  steam,  or  electricity, 

or  kno  The  question  of  >d  or  ill  turns  on  the  question 

v  it.  will   be  OSed.       To  |  ay  harm  i,  .rations  of  wealth  it 

d  that  great  wealth  a  rule,  in  the  ordinary  course 

.1  affairs,  put  to  a  mischievous  use.     This  cannot  be  shown 
ond  th<  slight-   •  all. 

Therefore,  all  the  allegations  of  general  mischief,  social  corrup- 
..  wrong,  and  evil  in  our  be  referred  hack  to  tl 

•  them,   for  particulars  and  specifications.     As  they  are 
offei  cannot  allow  them  to  stand,  because  we  discern  in 

them  faulty  observation  of  facts,  or  incorrect  interpretation  of  fa 

of  fad  »me  philosophy;  or  misunder- 

>f  phen  and  their  relations,  or  Incorrecl  inferences,  or 

1  dedud 

A     lining,  h<  r,  that  the  ohi  u  capi- 

that  is,  industrial    order  of  tt  tablished,  it  is  pro- 

the  ill  \>y  i'  id ing  the  induf  trial  sy  tem  on 

the  pm  of  0       more  we  must  untangle  the  snarl 

of  half  Ideas  and  muddled  fad 

Democi  <y  a  word  t<.  conjure  with.     \\v  have  a 
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democratic-republican  political  system,  and  we  like  it  so  well  that 
we  are  prone  to  take  any  new  step  which  can  be  recommended  as 
"  democratic, "  or  which  will  round  out  some  "  principle"  of  democracy 
to  a  fuller  fulfilment.  Everything  connected  with  this  domain  of 
political  thought  is  crusted  over  with  false  historical  traditions,  cheap 
philosophy,  and  undefined  terms,  but  it  is  useless  to  try  to  criticise 
it.  The  whole  drift  of  the  world  for  five  hundred  years  has  been 
toward  democracy.  That  drift,  produced  by  great  discoveries  and 
inventions,  and  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  has  raised  the 
middle  class  out  of  the  servile  class.  In  alliance  with  the  crown  they 
crushed  the  feudal  classes.  They  made  the  crown  absolute  in  order 
to  do  it.  Then  they  turned  against  the  crown,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  handicraftsmen  and  peasants,  conquered  it.  Now  the  next  con- 
flict which  must  inevitably  come  is  that  between  the  middle  capital- 
ist class  and  the  proletariat,  as  the  word  has  come  to  be  used.  If  a 
certain  construction  is  put  on  this  conflict,  it  may  be  called  that  be- 
tween democracy  and  plutocracy,  for  it  seems  that  industrialism  must 
be  developed  into  plutocracy  by  the  conflict  itself.  That  is  the  con- 
flict which  stands  before  civilized  society  to-day.  All  the  signs  of 
the  times  indicate  its  commencement,  and  it  is  big  with  fate  to  man- 
kind and  to  civilization. 

Although  we  cannot  criticise  democracy  profitably,  it  may  be  said 
of  it,  with  reference  to  our  present  subject,  that  up  to  this  time  democ- 
racy never  has  done  anything,  either  in  politics,  social  affairs,  or  in- 
dustry, to  prove  its  power  to  bless  mankind.  If  we  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  United  States,  there  are  three  difficulties  with  regard 
to  its  alleged  achievements,  and  they  all  have  the  most  serious  bear- 
ing on  the  proposed  democratization  of  industry. 

1.  The  time  during  which  democracy  has  been  tried  in  the  Dinted 
States  is  too  short  to  warrant  any  inferences.  A  century  or  two  is 
a  very  short  time  in  the  life  of  political  institutions,  and  if  the  oir« 
cumstances  change  rapidly  during  the  period  the  experiment  is  vitiated. 

2.  The  greatest  question  of  all  about  American  democracy  is 
whether  it  is  a  cause  or  a  consequence.     It   is  popularly  assumed  to 

i  cause,  and  we  ascribe  t«>  its  benefioenl  action  all  the  political  vital- 
ity, all  the  easiness  of  social  relations,  all  the  Industrial  activity  and 
enterprise  which  we  experience,  ami  which  we  value  and  enjoy.     I 

Submit,  however,  that,  on  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  shall  find  that  democracy  is  a  oonsequenoe,  There  are  econo- 
mic and  sociological  causes  for  our  political  vitality  and  \  igor,  fox  the 
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ease  and  elasticity  of  our  social  relations,  and  for  our  industrial  power 
and  success.  Those  causes  have  also  produced  democracy,  given  it 
success,  and  have  made  its  faults  and  errors  innocuous.  Indeed,  in 
any  true  philosophy,  it  must  be  held  that  in  the  economic  forces  which 
control  the  material  prosperity  of  a  population  lie  the  real  causes  of 
its  political  institutions,  its  social  class -adjustments,  its  industrial 
prosperity,  its  moral  code,  and  its  world -philosophy.  If  democracy 
and  the  industrial  system  are  both  products  of  the  economic  conditions 
which  exist,  it  is  plainly  absurd  to  set  democracy  to  defeat  those  con- 
ditions in  the  control  of  industry.  If,  however,  it  is  not  true  that 
democracy  is  a  consequence,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  very  few 
people  believe  it,  then  we  must  go  back  to  the  view  that  democracy 
is  a  cause.     That  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  democracy,  which 

had  a  clear  field  here  in  America,  is  not  responsible  for  the  ills 
which  Mr.  Bellamy  and  his  comrades  in  opinion  see  in  our  present 

;tl  state,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  grounds  of  asking  us  to  en- 
trust it  also  with  industry.  The  first  and  chief  proof  of  success  of 
political  m  *  and  systems  is  that,  under  them,  society  advances 

in  health  and  vii  1  that  industry  develops  without  causing  social 

If  this  has  not  been  the  ease  in  America,  American  dem- 
haa  noi  Neither  is  il  bow  the  mas 

if  they  have  an  iape  the  responsibilities  of 

rulii  themselves.     If, 

then  have  brought  all  this  i  3  upon  themselves  under  the 

m,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  for  extending  the 
b  dired  an  control  of  indusl  i 

'■'>.   [l  tin  that  democracy  in  the  United  Slates 

not,  up  to  this  time,  OD  a  capital    i 1 1 1  i « •  r i t <  < i  from  aris- 

and  indu  m.     We  have  no  pure  democracy.     Our  dem- 

•    •  •  ii-ii  by  institutions  which  were  developed 

E    'laud  in  connection  with   Industrialism   and   aristocracy,  and 

of  the  of  our  system.       While  our 

mately  democratic  in  temper,  and  will  noi  tolerate  a 

doctrine  that  one  man  if  doI  as  good  as  another,  they  have  common 

to  know  that  be  ia  not;  and  it  seems  that  they  love  and 

itive  institutions  quite  ly  as  they  do  to 

the  democratic  philosophy.     The  therefore,  ruled  by  men  who 

»phy  and  govern  by  the  in  titutions.      Now  it,  is  open 

[i    !'<•  lai  thai   the  □  why  democracy  in  America 

i  open  to  the  ade  in  the  la  I  para  paph,  of  rei  pon 
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sibility  for  all  the  ill  which  he  now  finds  in  our  society,  is*  because 
it  has  been  infected  with  industrialism  (capitalism)  ;  but,  in  that 
case,  he  must  widen  the  scope  of  his  proposition  and  undertake  to 
purify  democracy  before  turning  industry  over  to  it.  The  Socialists 
generally  seem  to  think  that  they  make  their  undertakings  easier 
when  they  widen  their  scope,  and  make  them  easiest  when  they  pro- 
pose to  remake  everything ;  but  in  truth  social  tasks  increase  in  diffi- 
culty in  an  enormous  ratio  as  they  are  widened  in  scope. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises,  if  it  is  proposed  to  reorganize  the 
social  system  on  the  principles  of  American  democracy,  whether  the 
institutions  of  industrialism  are  to  be  retained.  If  so,  all  the  virus  of 
capitalism  will  be  retained.  It  is  forgotten,  in  many  schemes  of  social 
reformation  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  mix  what  we  like  with  what 
we  do  not  like,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  latter,  that  each  must  un- 
dergo a  reaction  from  the  other,  and  that  what  we  like  may  be  extir- 
pated by  what  we  do  not  like.  We  may  find  that  instead  of  democ- 
ratizing capitalism  we  have  capitalized  democracy, — that  is,  have 
brought  in  plutocracy.  Plutocracy  is  a  political  system  in  which  the 
ruling  force  is  wealth.  The  denunciations  of  capital  which  we  hear 
from  all  the  reformers  is  the  most  eloquent  proof  that  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world  to-day  is  capital.  They  know  that  it  is,  and  con- 
fess it  most  when  they  deny  it  most  strenuously.  At  present  the 
power  of  capital  is  social  and  industrial,  and  only  in  a  small  degree 
political.  So  far  as  capital  is  political,  it  is  on  account  of  political 
abuses,  such  as  tariffs  and  special  legislation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
legislative  strikes  on  the  other.  These  conditions  exist  in  the  democ- 
racy to  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  industries.  What  does 
that  mean  except  bringing  all  the  power  of  capital  once  for  all  into 
the  political  arena,  and  precipitating  the  conflict  of  democracy  and 
plutocracy  at  once?  Can  any  one  imagine  that  the  masterfulness. 
the  overbearing  disposition,  the  greed  of  gain,  and  the  ruthlessness 
in  methods,  which  are  the  faults  of  the  master  of  Industry  at  his 
worst,  would  cease  when  he  was  a  functionary  of  the  State,  which 
had  relieved  him  of  risk  and  endowed  him  with   authority?     Can  any 

one  imagine  that  politicians  would  no  longer  be  oorruptl?  Fond  of 
money,  intriguing,  and  crafty,  when  they  were  oharged,  not  only 
with  patronage  and  government  oontraots,  but  also  with  factories, 

stores,  ships,  and  railroads?      Could   we  expect  anything  except  that, 
when  the  politician  and   the    master   ^(    industry    were   joined    in  0 
we    should    have    the    vices    of    DOth    unchecked    by    the   restraint 
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either?  In  any  socialistic  state  there  will  be  one  set  of  positions 
which  will  offer  chances  of  wealth  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
avarice,  viz.  on  the  governing  committees.  Then  there  will  be  rich 
men  whose  wealth  will  indeed  be  a  menace  to  social  interests,  and  in- 
stead of  industrial  peace  there  will  be  such  war  as  no  one  has 
dreamed  of  yet:  the  war  between  the  political  ins  and  outs, — that  is, 
between  those  who  are  on  the  committee  and  those  who  want  to  get 
on  it. 

We  must  not  drop  the  subject  of  democracy  without  one  word 
more.  The  Greeks  already  had  occasion  to  notice  a  most  serious  dis- 
tinction between  two  principles  of  democracy  which  lie  at  its  roots. 
Plutarch  says  that  Solon  got  the  archonship  in  part  by  promising 
equality,  which  some  understood  of  esteem  and  dignity,  others  of 
measure  and  number.  There  is  one  democratic  principle  which 
means  that  each  man  should  be  esteemed  for  his  merit  and  worth, 
for  just  what  he  is,  without 'regard  to  birth,  wealth,  rank,  or  other 
adventitious  circumstances.     The  other  principle  is  that  each  one  of 

ought  to  be  equal  to  all  the  others  in  what  he  gets  and  enjoys. 
The  first  principle  is  only  partially  realizable,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  elevating  and  socially  progressive  and  profitable.  The  second 
is  not,  capable  of  an  intelligible  Btatement.  The  firsl  is  a  principle  of 
industrialism.  It  pi  la  from  and  is  intelligible  only  in  a  society 
built  on  the  industrial  virtues,  tree  endeavor,  security  of  property, 
and  rej  a  of  the  baser  noes;  that  is,  in  a  society  whose  industrial 

built  on  labor  ai  The  other  is  only  a  rule  of 

division  for  robberB  who  have  to  divide  plunder,  «>!•  monks  who  bave 
to  divide  gifts,     [f,  theref<  ol  to  democratize  industry  in  the 

d  the  first  princi]  ed  only  perfect  what,  we  have  now, 

My  on  its  political    side.       If    we    try    to   democratize    it    in    the 

of  the  other  principle,  >rrup1  politics  at  one  we 

enter  upon  an  industrial  enterprise  which  will  capital  and  bring 

U  to  p  eed  and  envy  as  ruling  social 

[f  this  poor  old  world  I       I  •■  one  more  reflection 

may  ol  I  of  the  beadloi  inner.     It  Is  at  any  rate  a 

'h  old  world.     It  lias  taken  it-  trend  and  curvature  and  all  its 

rom  a  li  of    formation.       All   its  wry  ami 

I  od   knobs  are  therefore  .  tni"  and  stubborn.     If  we 

puny  men  by  tan  do  anything  at  all  to    traighten  them,  it. 

will  only  be  \>y  modifying  the  tendencies  of  some  of  the  forces  at 
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work,  so  that,  after  a  sufficient  time,  their  action  may  be  changed  a 
little,  and  slowly  the  lines  of  movement  may  be  modified.  This 
effort,  however,  can  at  most  be  only  slight,  and  it  will  take  a  long 
time.  In  the  mean  time  spontaneous  forces  will  be  at  work,  compared 
with  which  our  efforts  are  like  those  of  a  man  trying  to  deflect  a 
river;  and  these  forces  will  have  changed  the  whole  problem  before 
our  interferences  have  time  to  make  themselves  felt.  The  great 
stream  of  time  and  earthly  things  will  sweep  on  just  the  same  in  spite 
of  us.  It  bears  with  it  now  all  the  errors  and  follies  of  the  past,  the 
wreckage  of  all  the  philosophies,  the  fragments  of  all  the  civiliza- 
tions, the  wisdom  of  all  the  abandoned  ethical  systems,  the  de'bris  of 
all  the  institutions,  and  the  penalties  of  all  the  mistakes.  It  is  only 
in  imagination  that  we  stand  by  and  look  at  it,  and  criticise  it,  and 
plan  to  change  it.  Every  one  of  us  is  a  child  of  his  age  and  cannot 
get  out  of  it.  He  is  in  the  stream  and  is  swept  along  with  it.  All 
his  sciences  and  philosophy  come  to  him  out  of  it.  Therefore  the 
tide  will  not  be  changed  by  us.  It  will  swallow  up  both  us  and  our 
experiments.  It  will  absorb  the  efforts  at  change  and  take  them  into 
itself  as  new  but  trivial  components,  and  the  great  movement  of  tra- 
dition and  work  will  go  on  unchanged  by  our  fads  and  schemes.  The 
things  which  will  change  it  are  the  great  discoveries  and  inventions, 
the  new  reactions  inside  the  social  organism,  and  the  changes  in  the 
earth  itself  on  account  of  changes  in  the  cosmical  forces.  These 
causes  will  make  of  it  just  what,  in  fidelity  to  them,  it  ought  to  be. 
The  men  will  be  carried  along  with  it  and  be  made  by  it.  The  ut- 
most they  can  do  by  their  cleverness  will  be  to  note  and  record  their 
course  as  they  are  carried  along,  which  is  what  we  do  now,  and  is  that 
which  leads  us  to  the  vain  fancy  that  we  can  make  or  guide  the  move- 
ment. That  is  why  it  is  the  greatest  folly  of  which  a  man  can  be 
capable,  to  sit  down  with  a  slate  and  pencil  to  plan  out  a  new 
world. 

W.  Gh  Si  MB 
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THE    GOTHENBURG-    SYSTEM    AND    OUR    LIQUOR 

TRAFFIC. 

Two  recent  events  have  a  significant  bearing  on  the  future  of  the 
liquor  question  in  America.  The  first  is  the  formation  of  a  national 
investigating  Committee  of  Fifty,  and  the  other  is  the  widespread 
interest  which  the  Scandinavian  method  of  control  has  awakened. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Committee  is  New  York,  and  President 
Seth  Low  of  Columbia  College  is  chairman.  Its  membership  includes 
specialists  enjoying  wide  reputations  in  physiology,  ethics,  and  eco- 
nomics, and  leaders  in  business,  philanthropy,  and  the  church.  Its 
purpose   i  'early  establish   fad         With   this  end  in  view  the 

physiological  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  islative  ex- 

pedients  for  regulating  the  trafhc,   and   the  economic   and   ethical 

acta  of  the  problem,  will  be  id  ited.      A  thoroughly  scientific 

spirit  d  the i    tnmittee.     It  ba  entering  upon  its  work  with 

great  ea  and  from  its  labors  much  good  will  come. 

The  more  thoughtful  am<  cial  reformers,  appalled   by  the 

f  the  liquor  habit,  and  the  impotency  of  prohibi- 
tion •  f  force  of  law,  think  they  see  in  a  plan  which  has 

d  the  test  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  successful  oper- 
ation el  '  irv  of  bo]  scheme  referred  to  is  most 
generally  known  as  the  Qothenbui  liquor  traffic,  modified 

nit  American  □  Can  this  be  adapted  to  harmonize  with 

Am<  conditions?     T  of   people,  the   self-interested 

and  the  intractable,  rej  fcively  by  the  President  of  the 

Liquor  D<  iation  of   '•        fork  city,   and  the  editorial 

man  of  th<  Total   Abstinence  A  lociation,  say 

B  •  these  elements  luv  often  fraternized  In  opposition  to 

that  their  dicta  Deed  not  carry  much  weight.    Mo 

r  ire  have  been  I  sated  by  both  for  the 

tliii ■  It  of  but  litt le  |  ward  permanent 

amelioration. 

'1    e  failure  of  traditional  policy  makea  any  new  mgge  bion  for 
ih  the  liquor  ibject  of  innumerable  queries  in 
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the  minds  of  persons  unembarrassed  by  preconceived  notions  or 
pocket  interests.  But  no  matter  how  unreasonably  these  interroga- 
tion-points may  be  magnified,  provided  they  represent  honest  doubt, 
they  ought  to  be  answered :  indeed  they  must  be,  if  conviction  is  to 
grow. 

Will  the  Gothenburg  system  flourish,  or  can  it  even  thrive  in  so 
tainted  a  political  atmosphere  as  that  surrounding  American  muni- 
cipal government?  This  is  almost  the  first  expression  of  the  honest 
doubter.  He  thinks  that  the  bad  state  of  politics  precludes  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  system  because  of  the  necessarily  intimate 
alliance  liquor  companies  must  sustain  to  local  authorities.  Can  the 
body  which  must  act  both  as  licensing  authority  and  in  a  sense  as  a 
board  of  control  be  constituted  so  as  to  ensure  fair  dealing  and  a 
safeguarding  of  the  public  interests  from  their  moral  side?  Judges 
in  courts  of  higher  instance,  who  would  certainly  be  the  most  com- 
petent and  fair-minded  individuals,  are  disinclined  to  serve.  A  com- 
mission with  final  authority  appointed  by  governor  or  mayor,  or  even 
specifically  elected  by  the  community,  might  not  be  safe  repositories 
of  this  authority.     How  is  the  difficulty  to  be  gotten  over? 

There  should  not,  1  think,  be  a  State  commission  for  licensing, 
no  matter  in  what  manner  made  up.  This  would  seem  to  incorporate 
the  liquor  traffic  permanently  as  a  part  of  the  political  machinery  of 
a  State.  As  municipalities  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  they 
will  adopt  the  Gothenburg  system  or  not,  the  licensing  authority 
must  be  constituted  within  their  borders.  Any  public  body  might 
undertake  the  work,  provided  it  be  stipulated  that  a  majority  of  the 
commission  should  be  total  abstainers  in  practice,  and  furthermore 
that  appeal  from  its  acts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  should 
always  be  open.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  not  matter 
much  whether  the  commission  were  elected  or  appointed,  or  if  some 
class  of  functionaries  already  in  exist. Mice  were  charged  with  the 
duties.  The  facility  of  appeal  is  the  essential  thing  in  order  to  eheek 
possible  wrong-doing.  With  the  majority  of  the  commission  teeto- 
talers, and   the  acts  of   the  board   subject   to  judicial    review,   there 

lit  to  be  little  danger  of  favoritism,  corruption,  or  maladmin- 
istration. 

In  ease  a  community  decided  to  try  the  Gothenburg  plan,  the 
duties  of  the  licensing  commission,  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  to 

ol se  between  different  companies,  should  more  than  one  seek  the 

franchise.     It  is  assumed  that  tins  prerogative  would  offer  an  opi 
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trinity  for  bribery  or  the  exercise  of  favoritism.  But  where  is  the 
commercial  motive?  Were  the  traffic  to  be  conducted  as  now, 
there  would  of  course  be  a  strong  inducement.  Here  is  the  funda- 
mental error  of  most  critics.  They  do  not  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Gothenburg  system  provides  for  the  surrender  of  gain  in  liquor- 
selling,  except  the  mere  interest  on  capital  invested. 

Again,  every  step  in  the  formation  of  these  corporations  would 
be  a  matter  of  public  knowledge.  The  names  of  shareholders,  in- 
dividual holdings  of  stock,  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business,  and  prescriptions  for  the  conduct  of  employees, 
should  be  matters  of  public  notoriety.  In  case  two  or  three  com- 
panies bid  for  the  privilege,  there  must  exist  the  right  of  appeal 
upon  presumption  of  favoritism,  bribery,  or  undue  influence. 
The  method  on  which  a  company  is  administered  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Consequently 
there  should  be  prescriptions  as  to  the  holding  of  stock,  disqualifi- 
cation of  persons  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  liquor  as  stockholders,  and  the  limitation  to  a  small 
number — say  five — of  shares  belonging  to  any  one  individual.  Still 
more  important  than  this  would  be  a  requirement  that  the  managing 
director — the  person  daily  responsible  for  the  administration  oi  the 

tpany — rn  an  abstainer. 

On<  <>f  obj<  e  that  the  company  system  would  make 

Liquor-selling  respectable,  because  people  would  then  become  inter- 

t  who  shun  it  to-day.     By  others  it  is*  said  thai  respectable  per- 

i  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  traffic,  and  hence 
die  corporation  shareholders  will  be  composed  of  persons  having  no 
sympathy  with  the  promotion  oi  temperance.  A  small  element  of 
truth  n  m  the  first  statement.     Thei  □  undoubted  unwill- 

ingness on  the  part  of  pei  posed  to  liquor-selling  on  principle, 

to  become  stockholders.     But  the  same  objection  does  not  obtain  as 
i  manaj  eompai  [fairs.     The  opponents  of  liquor- 

selli  to  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  actively  co-operate  in 

on. 

A  mple  of  this   higher  conception  of  duty  has 

irred    in    die   history  oi   the  Gothenburg    Company.     Dr.  S 
fri'i  W  ii,  him  elf  the  son  of  the  apostle  of  temperance, 

and  an  oer  from  spirits  all  his  life,  became  general  manager,  and 

admini  tered  its  affairs  that  the  philanthropic  aim  was  dearly 
established.     'J'"  day  he  i    the  leader  oi  the  temperance  party  in  the 
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Upper  House  of  the  Swedish  Parliament,  and  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  Gothenburg  plan.  The  willingness  of  a  company  from 
principle  to  employ  a  temperance  man  as  its  general  manager,  would 
be  to  the  community  the  highest  evidence  of  its  sincerity  of 
purpose.  No  high-minded  abstainer,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  shrink 
from  such  a  task.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  contended,  I  think, 
that  this  system,  while  not  making  liquor-selling  respectable,  would 
assure  its  being  respectably  conducted,  since  it  would  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  reputable  men.  The  great  evil  of  the  traffic  to- 
day is  its  concentration  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  very  moderate 
intelligence  and  inferior  moral  perception.  If  liquor  must  be  sold, — 
and  few  even  of  the  most  ardent  prohibitionists  will  deny  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  for  some  time  yet, — is  it  not  vastly  better  to  take  the 
traffic  from  the  control  of  the  present  lower  element  of  society  who 
conduct  it  for  private  gain,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  reputable  men 
with  no  economic  interests  to  serve,  and  whose  dominating  purpose 
will  be  its  restriction  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum?  Mr.  Tekul- 
sky,  the  president  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  New  York 
city,  concedes  "  that  any  plan  which  tends  to  remove  the  liquor  business 
from  politics  is  highly  desirable"  ;  but  in  discussing  the  political  as- 
pects of  the  Gothenburg  system  domiciled  in  America,  he  raises,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  great  many  difficulties.  Some  of  these  afford  in- 
teresting commentaries  on  current  practices,  and  expose  the  rottenness 
and  debauchery  of  methods  in  vogue  in  some  of  our  large  cities.  We 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  brewers  and  distillers  would  be  sure  to  offer 
immense  bribes  for  the  favor  of  the  company  in  supplying  liquor. 
Since,  however,  all  business  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
publicity,  it  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  bribery  would  remain  un- 
discovered, especially  if  unsuccessful  competitors  were  allowed  the 
right  of  appeal.  Government  officers  award  immense  oontraota  every 
year  without  the  suspicion  of  fraud. 

Some  people  profess  to  see  a  fine  opportunity  to  dispense  patron- 
age in  filling  the  many  places  which  the  society  would  have  al  its 
disposal.     There  would  not  be  so  many  posts  available  ai  at  present 
The  nine  thousand  and  more  places  where  liquor  is  Bold  in  one  form 
or  another  to  day  in  New  York  city  would  be  reduced  to  not  more 
than  one  twentieth  of  that  Dumber.     Even  if  sound  ideas  of  on  il  ser 
vice,  such  as  characterize  the  administration  abroad,  did  n 
themselves   upon  A.merioan    practice,  our   people   oould    look  oom 
plaoentl)  upon  rewards  given  for  restricting  sales  instead  ol  tempi 
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to  indulgence.  But  all  this  talk  about  patronage  is  arrant  nonsense.  A 
corporation  administering  its  affairs  to  promote  the  public  weal  would 
treat  its  employees  in  the  same  manner  as  private  enterprises,  and 
reward  them  for  best  carrying  out  its  objects.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  motive  back  of  this  specious  plea.  Under  the  new  regime 
the  occupation  of  the  barkeeper,  as  exercised  to-day,  would  be  gone 
forever. 

There  is  considerable  cogency  in  the  remark  that  a  company  or- 
ganized to  monopolize  the  sale  of  liquor  in  a  large  city  like  New 
York  would  be  an  unwieldy  affair.     The  number  of  drinking-places 
would  be  but  a  tithe  of  those  open  at  present,  still  it  might  be  desir- 
able in  the  larger  centres  of  population  to  divide  the  city  into  dis- 
tricts containing  say  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  confine 
the  sphere  of  operation  of  a  single  company  to  one  division.     Disad- 
vantages as  well  as  advantages  would  attach  to  this  plan.     On  the 
one   hand   the  business  would  be  more  manageable,  stricter  super- 
vision could  be  exercised,  and  a  healthy  rivalry  in  upright  manage- 
ment crea4  •  ween  the  different  companies.     Political  dangers  of 
every  sort  would  be  minimized,  and  patronage  notably  lessened.     A 
kdvantfl  lid  1"-  that  a  whole  municipality  could  not  be  thrown 
simultaneously  under  the  operation  of  the  Gothenburg  plan.     There 
ilt  the  creation  oifocioi  moral  contagion,  affording  doubtless 
tive  object-le  but  wl  would  react  unfavora- 
bly upon  the  surrounding  neighborhoods,   placing   to  their  charge 
moo-  or  less  of  drunkenn           !  crime,  the  responsibility  for  which 
should  real  upon  the  locality  where  the  drinking  took  place.     The 
B    bop  of  Chester,  in  his  bill  now  before  the  English  Parliament,  has 
proposed   I                     the  unit  of  a  company's  operation   in  large 
cities.     Though  this  divi             too  small,  th<         ems  undoubtedly 
iii-ls  for  dividing  up  I                     of  population,  even  at 
k  of  creatin  j                           [t  is  nol  such  a  bad   idea  to 
.  becan          uerorlatei         Sective  moral  "round-up" 
will  take  pla< 

Tie  the  question  of  illegal  sales.     Voicing  hi.  of  the 

injii  the    individual    liquor-seller,   and   claiming 

for  the  traf  perfectly  legitimate  business,  the  repre 

VmiI;  i-  im-\ ertheless  not  sure 

that  the  virtue  of  troi  •  enough  to  support   the 

II'    prophi  "   innumerable,   when-  illicit 

'  will  go  on  in  defiance  of   the  compan        monopoly.     Too 
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great  espionage,  he  thinks,  would  be  extremely  objectionable,  and 
doubtless  for  such  parties  it  would.  It  is  pretty  safe,  however,  to 
predict  that  the  company  would  find  means  to  secure  respect  for  its 
commercial  privileges.  If  it  exercised  complacency,  the  public 
would  soon  demand  a  reason.  In  any  case,  institutions  or  interests 
by  law  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits  would  be  alert  to  see  that 
illegal  selling  was  checked.  The  saloon-keeper  attempting  to  evade 
the  law  would  doubtless  find  the  detective  force  of  the  company  a 
power  which  bribery  could  not  turn  from  duty,  because  the  risk 
would  be  too  great,  if  for  no  other  reason.  No  one  who  believes  in 
the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  legal  prescriptions 
would  object  to  spy  service  in  this  field. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  success  of  the  Gothenburg  system  abroad 
has  been  due  to  a  higher  tone  of  municipal  public  life,  greater  respect 
for  authority,  trustworthiness  of  public  officials,  and  a  willingness  of 
the  people  to  be  led  by  them.  Undeniably,  these  factors  have 
availed  much.  But  in  this  country  we  find  their  counterpart  in 
the  strength,  alertness,  and  aggressiveness  of  temperance  sentiment, — 
things  which  do  not  exist  to  anything  like  the  same  degree  in  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  The  higher  municipal  tone  abroad  is  partially 
offset  by  greater  complacency  in  views  of  drinking.  Here  lower 
civic  notions  are  balanced  by  a  powerful  temperance  movement. 
Should  any  company  forget  its  philanthropic  aim,  the  end  of  the 
licensing  period  would  mark  the  termination  of  monopolistic  privi- 
leges. Here  is  one  of  the  admirable  features  of  the  plan.  Commu- 
nities, in  the  first  instance,  choose  between  local  option,  the  Gothen- 
burg system,  and  individual  licensing.  Every  three  years  there  is  an 
"appeal  unto  Caesar."  If  local  option  is  authorized,  the  company  is 
wound  up,  the  shareholders  having  redeemed  their  Btoek  in  full 
from  the  reserve  fund  accumulated  for  the  purpose.  If  the  Gothen- 
burg system  be  chosen  for  a  new  trial,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  for  the 
licensing  commission  to  award  the  privileges  to  a  new  company  where 
the  old  one  has  shown  disregard  of  public  interests. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  the  discussion  of  politioal  phases  without 
saying  something  on  the  subject  of   profits.     This  question 
grave    concern    to  BOme,  because    1 1  u- \    fear   that    a    loophole  will    be 

found  for  diverting  them  from  publio  uses,  They  arc  afraid  lest  the 
springs  of  private  philanthropy  tnaj  drj  up,  if  profits  from  the  liquor 
traffic  serve  philanthropic  purposes.  Charity  and  philanthropy  are 
not  parai  itic,     Their  roots  are  emplanted  deeply  id  the  human  hei 
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Not  the  duty  to  give,  but  the  love  of  giving,  is  the  motive  behind  the 
chief  part  of  philanthropic  contribution.  But  even  though  there 
were  cessation  of  private  munificence,  individuals  alone — not  the  com- 
munity— would  be  harmed.  Public  sources  would  dispense  the  gen- 
erosity formerly  bestowed  by  individuals :  the  aggregate  of  good  ac- 
complished by  the  money  ought  to  be  the  same.  An  unquestioned 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  philanthropy,  private  as  well  as  public, 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  Gothenburg  regime.  The  parent  city 
itself,  in  its  helpful  institutions  of  many  sorts,  the  fruits  of  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  enterprises,  discloses  a  broader  philanthropic 
impulse  than  any  other  community  of  similar  size  can  claim. 

In  order  to  prevent  fraud  or  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of 
surplus    revenues  arising   from    the   liquor   traffic,  the    law    should 
specify  the  objects  to  which  subsidies  should  be  given.     To  my  mind 
three  principal  categories  ought  to  receive  recognition.      The  first  of 
these  is  education,  not  in  its  general,  but  in  its  special  phases.     Eev- 
enues  for  this  object  should  be  dispensed  to  found  kindergartens, 
manual -training   schools,  and    schools   of   industrial    art.     Kinder- 
gartens are  -elected  because  results  testify  uniuipeachably  to  the  use- 
ful moral  i  of  their  training.     What  other  agency  can  boast  of 
a  record  like  that  of  t!  Francisco  kindergartens?     An  investi- 
gation,  following   ten   thousand  children  in  after-life,  disclosed  the 
ounding  fact  that  only  one  kindergarten  child  has  been  arrested. 
anal-training  institutions  invite  support  because  a  boy  whose 
.1  hand          early  trained  to  translate  ideas  into  material  ob- 
-  is  not  lik<-]y  later  to  become  a  burden  to  society  from  inability 
arn  his  own  living.     II  chanical  aptitudes  become  so  much 

Capital.       Industrial  art   schoolfl    li;ive  a  claim  in  order  that  SCOpe  may 

d  to  young  won.  men  to  develop  higher 

industrial  capacil  eful  to  th<  erving  also  to  hasten 

the  time  when  A  in  industry  may  acquit  itself  of  the  reproach 

of  borrowing  its  i         of  finer  work  from  ac 

Our  city  saloons  minister  in  two  re  pecta  to  the  workingman. 
,-  are  laboi  rial  centres.     To  abolish  these  with' 

would  be  rank  injustice.     Therefore  it  be- 

corner  i,e< .  to  apportion  a  .1    share  of  I  he  profits  of  the 

liquor  companie    toward  furnishing  Bocial  centres   in   the  place  <>f 

To  carry  out  this  idea,  it  is  □  only  to  have  in  the 

•  building,  or  oexl  door  to  the  company's  liquor-shop,  a  coffee 

bouse  ;n,.|  ;.,!    m-.v. In,;«  ;ind  <  ml  61  t;u  niiien  t  as  well  as  for  line  for 
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social  gatherings.  Let  as  many  as  possible  of  the  recreative  features 
of  a  gentleman's  club  be  reproduced.  The  saloon  proper  should 
be  closed  promptly  at  seven  o'clock,  so  that  from  this  time  on  the 
annex  may  be  the  rallying-ground.  Soft  drinks,  light  refreshments, 
newspapers,  pool  and  billiards,  draughts  and  chess,  smoking  and  con- 
versation, should  be  elements  in  the  entertainment  of  patrons.  If 
possible,  the  attractiveness  of  the  well -equipped  modern  saloon  should 
be  outdone.  Let  these  privileges  accompany  the  purchase  of  a  soft 
drink  or  a  portion  of  the  refreshment,  and  the  free  lunch  of  to-day 
will  never  be  regretfully  recalled. 

There  ought  also  to  be  generous  appropriations  for  popular  even- 
ing concerts.  These  should  be  held  at  frequent  intervals  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  everybody.  The 
admission  fee  should  be  such  as  the  workingman  and  his  family 
could  readily  support,  and  the  inevitable  deficit  made  up  by  sub- 
sidies from  the  liquor  fund.  The  popularization  of  music  and 
art  is  of  great  civilizing  importance.  Its  sociological  import,  too,  is 
of  the  highest.  It  reacts  favorably  upon  the  family  life,  and  saves 
the  male  members  from  the  unfortunate  or  evil  associations  surround- 
ing saloons  and  cheap  music-hall  entertainments.  No  class  of  per- 
sons stand  in  greater  need  of  recreation  than  working-people,  ami  yet 
to  no  other  are  so  few  available.  Those  who  seek  to  rob  the  working- 
man  of  his  social  centre  must  furnish  him  with  another. 

Education  and  recreation  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  things 
which  should  receive  financial  support.  They  are  mentioned  merely 
as  examples. 

Statutory  disposition  of  the  profits  would  prevent  any  divert 
into  illegitimate   channels,  notably  into  the    pockets    of    politicians. 
Auditors  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  different  interests  who  by  law  are 
given    claims    on    the    surplus  would  be    men    of   standi dj  tbei 

officials,  as  in  the  case  of  the  school  board,  or  citizens  making  philan 
thropy  a  preoccupation. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  Gothenburg  system  modified  in 
the  manner  already  indicated  would  help  wonderfully  to  accomplish  • 
reformation  of  politics.     The  divorce  would  be  absolute  and  perma- 
Dent.     Politicians  of  modern  stamp  do  doI  concern  themselv< 
much  with  things  out  of  which  the)  cannot  make  mon  \ 

revenue  now  comes  to  them  from  the  liquor  interest,  and  with  this 

Cutoff   they   would    leaye    tlie   s\  stem    to  run   itself,    upon  finding  that 

they  could  not  exploit  it  for  private  gain.     Tins  is  do1  saying  that 
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politicians  would  calmly  surrender  existing  sources  of  spoils  without 
learning  from  experience,  as  they  inevitably  will,  that  they  must. 
If  an  American  adaptation  of  the  Gothenburg  plan  can  succeed  in 
breaking  up  the  alliance  between  liquor  and  politics,  besides  abolish- 
ing the  saloon  as  we  know  it  to-day,  it  will  have  rendered  two  such 
supreme  services  that  little  else  need  be  demanded. 

Will  this  new  system  of  liquor  traffic  reduce  inebriety  ?  Its  op- 
ponents have  not  hesitated  to  answer  in  the  negative,  and  in  justifica- 
tion point  to  the  statistics  of  Sweden,  which  show  that  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness. This  is  true,  but  during  the  same  time  there  has  been  an 
immense  decrease  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  spirits.  Are  we, 
therefore,  to  infer  that  decreasing  consumption  means  additional 
drunkenness?  Furthermore,  during  this  period,  prohibition  has  been 
introduced  into  almost  all  of  the  country  districts  of  Sweden.  Singu- 
larly enough,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  drunkenness  in  the  country  has 
been  greater  than  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Does  it,  therefore,  follow 
that  a  prohibitory  regime  is  favorable  to  the  increase  of  drunkenness? 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no  reliable  inference  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  a  system  of  control  can  be  gathered  from  the  study  of  these  statis- 
T  e  number  of  p  who  touch  liquor  at  all  might  fall  one- 

half,  but  if  old  t  continue  to  drink,  as  they  will,  there  will  still 

be  practically  the  same  number  of  "drunks"  as  before.     Again,  legal 
dations,  activity  of   the   police,  and   even  the  employment  of 
patrol  wagons,  are  important  factors,  though  usually  quite  neglected. 
The  true  explanation  b  /and  Sweden  is  quite  simple. 

While  the  consumption  of  spirits  baa  been  environed  with  difficulties, 
r-drinking  has  been,  one  tnighl  almo  .  encouraged.     Hence, 

option  of  malt  liquors  I  ares,  in  com- 

paring recent  with  pn  Simultaneously    the  beer  has 

^thened  and  cheapened.     Tin-  companies  refuse  to  sell  fur- 
potions  to  a  customer  giving  evidence  of  intoxication,  but  the 
dot  of  beer  will  supply  as  much  as  his  client  wis! 
The  folly  of  making  srp  a  distinction  in  the  control  of  spirit* 

nd  malt  be  rident.     A-  compared  with  the  period 

Gothenburg  system  went,  Into  effeel   in  Scandinavia,  the 
d  drunkenness  i  nous.     I '  ■  ■  >ut muni   m    the 

it  direction  until    beer  commenced   to  be  generally  sold.     The 

D  the  20th  of    last,  June,   tool;   the  first  step    m 
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recognition  of  this  view  by  limiting  the  free  sale  of  malt  beverages 
to  a  minimum  of  ten  litres  at  one  time. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Total  Abstinence  Soci- 
ety, in  one  of  its  "  Arrow  Leaflets, "  that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  is 
not  shown  to  have  decreased  since  the  system  went  into  operation,  is 
absolutely  unreliable.  Of  like  character  is  the  statement  that  Sweden 
has  a  per  capita  consumption  of  liquor  twice  as  large  as  the  United 
States.  The  drinking  of  spirits  in  the  eastern  Scandinavian  king- 
dom has  declined  a  little  over  forty -seven  per  cent  since  1874,  the 
year  that  the  Gothenburg  Company,  at  that  time  the  only  prominent 
one  in  operation,'  received  the  monopoly  of  retail  as  well  as  bar-sales 
for  the  city.  Taking  the  same  years  in  the  United  States,  namely, 
1874  and  1892,  official  statistics  show  that  the  consumption  of  spirits 
has  remained  exactly  stationary.  Comparing  the  two  countries  we 
find  that  the  average  individual  in  Sweden  now  drinks  very  nearly 
a  quart  more  annually  than  in  America.  May  not  these  figures 
lead  one  to  hope  that  the  system,  when  transplanted  here,  will 
not  only  lessen  the  temptation  of  drink  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  drinking-places,  but  that  it  will  powerfully  reform  individual 
habit? 

Many  people  who  admit  that  much  good  has  been  accomplished 
abroad  explain  that  the  liquor  forces  are  not  organized  there,  and  that 
they  could  not  break  down  the  system  as  they  certainly  would  in  this 
country.  An  answer  to  that  is,  that  if  such  conditions  exist  with 
us  it  is  high  time  that  an  open  conflict  be  invited.  Otherwise  the 
danger  to  our  institutions  is  simply  appalling.  However  strong  the 
influence  of  liquor  as  a  political  factor  might  be,  we  cannot,  I  think, 
admit  that  as  yet  it  has  hopelessly  enthralled  us. 

Finally,  would  the  establishment  of  the  Gothenburg  system  in 
this  country  stop  the  progress  of  prohibition,  State  or  local?  Would 
it  prove  so  satisfactory  a  substitute  that  a  majority  of  people  who 
support  prohibition  because  opposed  to  existing  politioal  practices, 
would  be  weaned  away?  The  system  itself  was  not  designed  at  its 
commencement,  nor  has  there  been  any  expectation  through  it  to 
eradicate  all  the  evils  to  which  inordinate  indulgence  in  drink 
rise.  It  is  meant  t«»  regulate  the  trallie,  to  reform  the  methods  of 
licensing  and  sale,  to  rest  riot  consumption  in  c\cry  possible  way 
without  absolutely  forbidding  it,   l»nt  net  to   entirely   withdraw   faeiU- 

i       for  obtaining  liquor  where  applicants  are  ^(  mature  age,  not 
already   intoxicated,  and  haye  read]   cash.     But,  far  from  making 
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drinking  respectable,  it  gives  it  the  air  of  a  dangerous  practice,  and* 
its  saloons  in  time  are  looked  upon  as  having  something  of  the  re- 
formatory element  about  them.  Local -option  features  are  a  part  of  the 
scheme,  so  that  the  people  may  choose  at  the  end  of  licensing  periods — 
viz.  every  three  years — whether  or  not  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  liquor 
shall  be  suppressed. 

The  Gothenburg  system  operates  educationally;  it  does  not  re- 
press by  force  of  law.  It  is  not  an  ideal  to  those  who  look  upon 
every  sort  of  drinking  as  unfortunate  or  wrong,  but  it  furnishes  the 
surest  path  to  progress.  The  true  ideal  is  as  far  beyond  this  system 
as  is  prohibition  maintained  by  police  power,  an  ideal  which  will  not 
be  attained  until  the  religious  and  moral  nature  of  man  has  been  so 
renovated  that  he  will  shun  all  agencies  of  evil,  and  make  wise  use 
of  everything  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  As  a  means  of  edu- 
cation toward  so  lofty  a  standard,  the  Scandinavian  plan  offers 
superior  advantages.  Powerful  object-lessons  awaken  the  intelligence 
and  move  the  heart.  Here  a  common  meeting-ground  has  at  least 
been  reached  where  the  radical  and  conservative  exponents  of  tem- 
perance may  join  hands  with  the  simple  well-wishers  of  their  race, 
to  unitedly  advance  a  momentous  human  interest.- 

E.  R.  L.  Gould. 


The  reader  will  find  further  information  with  regard  to  the  Goth- 
enburg system  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  following 
booki  and  art  The  Gothenburg  System  of   Liquor  Traffic," 

Pifl  da]   Report  of  the  Commissioner  of   Labor,  by  E.  K.  L. 

Id.     "  Report   of   the  Legislative  Commission  appointed  by  the 
■  i  to    \i  the    Workings  of   the 

lenburg  System,"  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Koren,  Secretary  to  the 
Commission.     M  Local  Option  in  Norway, "  byT.  M.  Wilson:  Oassell 
Lboul  the  Gothenbu]  tern,"  by  Dr.  Sigfrid  Wie« 

;ren:   Stockholm,  I*.  A.  Norstedl  k  Soner,  L883.     "Brandy  and 
The  Gothenburg  Plan,"  by  John  Graham  Brooks,  in  The 
•i    Deoembei    L892.       Gothenburg  and  Bergen   Public  Bouse 
tern,"  by  James    Whyfc  retary  of  the  CJnited  Kingdom  Alii- 

4 Liquor   Lk  ;    lation   in  the   United  States  and  Canada,"  by 

J'.     L     I  ■•;,■:    London.   0:ihho1I  &  <'<■ 
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LOWELL   IN   HIS   LETTERS. 

The  letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  published  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty.  Those  who  go  to  them 
expecting  any  startling  revelations,  anything  essentially  different 
from  what  had  been  before  made  known  to  us  in  his  collected  works 
(four  volumes  of  poetry  and  eight  of  prose),  will  be  disappointed. 
It  should  be  so;  for  the  revelation  of  Lowell's  character  in  his 
books  was  so  noble,  so  engaging,  that,  had  the  revelation  of  it  in  his 
letters  been  different,  the  difference  must  have  been  for  the  worse. 
From  first  to  last,  the  one  impression,  inclusive  of  all  others,  that 
these  letters  make,  is  that  Lowell  the  writer  and  Lowell  the  man  were 
absolutely  one.  Between  the  writer  and  the  man  there  was  no 
schism,  no  opposition  or  discrepancy  or  inconsistency  whatsoever. 
There  is  no  real  and  painted  fire,  but  the  same  reality  in  either  case. 
There  is  abundant  insincerity  in  the  literary  world.  It  is  a  fault 
which  did  not  so  much  as  touch  the  hem  of  Lowell's  singing-robes  or 
his  professor's  gown.  His  friends  had  testified  to  this  effect;  but  to 
read  his  letters  is  to  know  it  at  first  hand.  Matt  Arnold,  as  Lowell 
called  him  with  affectionate  familiarity,  would  have  had  u  wholeness 
of  tissue"  in  a  poet's  work.  It  may  have  been  sometimes  lacking  in 
Lowell's,  as  in  Emerson's  upon  which  Arnold  animadverted.  But 
Lowell's  life  and  poetry  and  prose  together  answered  to  Arnold's 
requisition.  They  were  all  of  one  piece.  What  the  man  thought 
and  felt  and  loved  in  his  most  personal  and  private  life  furnished  the 
substance  of  his  poetical  creation  and  his  criticism  o\  men  and  hooks. 
In  both  alike  are  the  same  birds,  the  same  friends,  the  Bame  ideals 
of  beauty,  truth,  and  good.  We  knew  the  man  before  these  hooks 
appeared.     We  know  him  better  now. 

Because  th«'  letters  make  no  essential  dilVerenee    in   our   judgment 
of  the  man,  it doefl  Q01  follow  that  they  are  suporlluous.       Thev  deepen 
the  impression    that,   we  had  before.      They  furnish    nnmhorless  illus- 
trations   of    the  wit,   the  humor,   the    faney,   the    imagination,   the  I 
derness,    the  humanity,    the    political    eonseimee,    the  loftj    patriot; 
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to  which  his  poems  and  his  articles  had  already  furnished  so  many. 
And  while  they  do  not  alter,  but  confirm  our  previous  apprehension 
of  his  personality,  they  add  one  of  capital  importance  to  the  known 
variety  of  his  gifts — a  gift  for  writing  letters  of  such  brightness  and 
such  beauty  that  they  are  a  permanent  addition  to  one  of  the  most 
delightful  satisfactions  which  the  past  affords  the  present  and  the 
coming  time.  There  are  those  who  do  not  rank  Lowell  high  among 
the  poets.  There  are  those  who  do  not  think  his  prose  is  good. 
But  the  most  captious  of  these  will  hardly  question  that  as  a  letter- 
writer  he  is  entirely  satisfactory.  We  have  here  none  of  those  essays 
or  sermons  which  are  often  put  off  as  letters  on  the  reading  world. 
Such  are  the  letters  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  to  each  other.  They  are 
magnificent,  but  they  are  not — letters.  Emerson's  letters  to  Carlyle 
had  often  five  or  six  preliminary  drafts.  Carlyle 's  to  Emerson  had 
never  one;  and  Lowell's,  like  Carlyle's,  are  profuse  strains  of  un- 
premeditated artlessncss.  And  what  sometimes  hurt  his  work  docs 
not  hurt  his  letters ;  the  humor  he  could  not  deny  himself  in  the 
poem  or  the  essay,  and  which  sometimes  marred  the  unity  or  dig- 
nity of  these,  is  never  -  ive  in  the  letters,  even  when,  like 
.  joke  tumbL  r  joke.  And  how  good  it  is  to 
hav(  nore  letter- writer — and  such  a  letter-writer! — when  we  have 
often  that  this  or  that  one,  was  the  last;  that  sten- 
aph y  and  1  it  had  been  as  fata]  to  the  delightful  race 
'.  Patrick  es  in  [relandl  Ours  is  the  happiness  of 
the  small  boy  wl  inut  in  the  lining  of  his 
when  thai  •  a  of  his  pocket  has  discouraged  any  farther 
hop 

A     *  and  last  impression  made  by  these  letters  is  that  of 

Identity  of  the  author  and  the  man  it,  and  quite 

tinctly,  that  the  man  *  his  best,  was  his  true  Belf,  only  as 

i  ]>'         To  I  e  c  ■•  fident  of  this,  one  does  not  have  to  be  forgetful  of 

A  the  humorist,  the  scholar,  the  critic, 
the  publicist,  the  diplomatist,     [n  respect  to  one  only  of  th< 
era]  parts  of  Lowell 'i  geniui  do  the  letters  add  anything  importanl  to 
our  pre  I  t  to  1"'  expected  that  they  would 

do  much  to  heighten  our  appreciation  of  the  critical  faculty  which  he 
ha*i  ,  ■  itii  tl  ai  "ii  Dante  in  the  lead ;  or  of 

•h  he  furnished  on  political   subjects  for 

Tin         th  American  R  ril  war,  and  which  many 

i  olimb  i  in  the  Birmingham  '  Demoo« 
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racy"  and  the  Chickering  Hall  "Independent  in  Politics."  And  it 
was  quite  as  little  to  be  expected  that  he  could  do  anything  to 
heighten  the  impression  of  his  humorous  gift,  seeing  that  we  had  had 
not  only  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  the  first  series  and  the  second,  but 
also  many  other  humorous  things  in  prose  and  verse,  and  in  his  most 
serious  essays  sudden  lapses  into  humor  that  declared  the  irrepressible 
spontaneity  of  the  gift. 

But  while  our  appreciation  of  Lowell's  humor  has  not  been  height- 
ened in  respect  to  its  quality,  in  respect  to  its  abundance  it  has  been 
heightened  a  great  deal.  We  had  heard  with  our  ears,  and  this  one 
and  that  had  told  us  of  its  marvellous  stream,  but  now  we  have  the 
ocular  demonstration.  Mr.  Stedman  has  said  that  he  would  waste 
more  in  an  evening  than  other  wits  could  husband  in  a  year,  and 
Judge  Hoar  has  told  us  how  he  let  his  home-brewed  stuff  waste  at 
the  bung  whole  evenings  long.  How  true  their  tale,  these  letters 
amply  show.  In  some  the  succession  of  puns  and  witticisms  and 
humorous  reflections  is  from  end  to  end  without  a  break.  The  range 
is  from  the  wildest  nonsense  up  to  the  humor  that  makes  good  its 
name,  because  it  makes  us  "  teary  round  the  lashes."  More  villain- 
ous puns  than  some  of  these  were  never  perpetrated  by  a  mortal  man. 
The  impecuniosity  of  his  early  life  was  full  of  provocation  for  his 
infinite  jest.  When  money  was  much  easier,  the  wit  and  fun  and 
humor  ran  less  free.  But  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  secret 
fountain  might  not  at  any  moment  burst  into  the  light. 

And  yet  it  was  not  as  a  humorist  that  Lowell  was  his  inmost  and 
his  utmost  self.  His  published  works  are  evidence  of  this,  and  now 
his  letters  are  fresh  proof  of  it.  He  is  more  the  poet  in  their  lit- 
erary form  than  he  is  anything  else,  and  he  is  more  the  poet  in  the 
desires  and  aspirations  they  express  than  he  is  humorist,  or  scholar, 
or  critic,  or  statesman,  or  reformer.  The  happiest  period  of  his  life 
was  from  1845  to  1850,  when  he  was  writing  poetry  with  siu'h  free- 
dom and  zest  as  never  at  any  time  before  or  after.  Then,  too,  he 
had  his  fullest  consciousness  of  poetic  power,  feeling  assured  that  ho 
could  win  the  common  heart  and  make  himself  a  lofty  place  among 
the  kings  of  song.     The  professorship  at   Harvard,  whi oh  relieved 

him  from   pecuniary    anxiety,  was   dearly    bought,  heeause  "  the   poet 
Was  tripped  up    in  the   professor's  gown."      Thifl   phrase   and   eertam 
Variant!  of  it  return  so  frequently  that   its   serious  import  is  not  t- 
inissed.       His    constant    ferlm  that    his    professor's    work    was 

keeping    him    from    his   appointed    task    and    his    true    life    and 
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Other  things  conspired  with  that  in  the  fifties  to  make  Minerva  un- 
willing ;  but  in  the  sixties  the  war-drums  brought  her  back  to  inspire 
the  second  series  of  "  Biglow  Papers, "  and  Lowell  was  himself  again. 
The  new  inspiration  that  the  war  had  quickened  did  not  cease  when 
the  battle-flags  were  furled.  Other  poems  followed  those  which 
stirred  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  nation  in  its  time  of  trial,  or 
made  us  laugh  when  we  were  going  to  cry ;  and  in  their  creation  he 
renewed  the  pleasures  of  his  hopeful  prime.  They  assured  him  that 
he  could  do  something  more  than  "  make  a  drum  of  his  shell  and 
rattle  away"  at  the  head  of  any  patriotic  or  reformatory  march. 
Either  the  self-criticism  in  the  "  Fable  for  Critics"  in  184:8  was  en- 
tirely true,  or  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  deeper  love  of  poetry  for 
her  own  perfect  sake  than  he  had  known  before.  And  to  that  deeper 
love  he  was  more  passionately  true  as  time  went  on.  Its  exigency 
was  immense,  for  it  demanded  of  him  something  even  better  than  the 
splendors  of  the  "  Commemoration  Ode, "  or  that  which  the  death  of 
Z  drew  from  his  heart,  or  that  which  had  Washington  for  its 
majestic  theme.  He  was  not  wanting  in  a  noble  self-respect.  He 
dared  believe  some  wider  and  deeper  recognition  of  his  verse  would 
come  when  he  had  gone  away.  What  had  moved  him  so  strangely 
must  soon  or  late  be  shown  to  have  been  written  "that  the  thoughts 
of  many  I  .night  be  revealed.'1      I >u t  what   troubled   him  much 

more  than  any  slow  response  to  his  message  was  his  consciousness 
that  study  and  teaching  and  politics  and  diplomacy  had  s<>  warped  him 
from  the  proper  Line  of  his  advance  that  he  had  not  made  the  most  of 
gift  that  was  in  him.     And  for  the  sorrow  that  this  conscious- 
entailed  there  was  no  consolation  for  him  many  of  the  great 
of  his  later  life,  social    or  diplomatic     He  would  rather 
have  been  the  poet  which  he  dared  believe  he  was  meant  to  be,  than 
anything  else  within  the  gift  of  others  or  the  reach  of  his  own 
I 

[n  the  earliest  L  written  when  the  boy  was  eight  and  nine, 

do  indication  of  precocity;  but  he  has  already  "got  quite  a 
libra         and  publishes  his  u  catalogue  of  additions"  with  great  satis- 
faction.    His  fine  doth,.,  delight  him  even  more,  and  his  only  at- 
ipt  at  humor  a  of  oil  paternity  of  the  coming  man. 

Hi  itten  when  I  enteen,  present  him 

il.liomaniac,  studying  little,  reading  much, 
pond  of  his  boos    not  only  for  their  .  piritual  contents,  but  also  for 

their  fair  out-ides.      The  promise  of  the  coming  humorist  is  now  (lis- 
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tinct,  but  not  that  of  the  coming  reformer.  That  his  Class  Day  Poem 
was  a  satirical  attack  on  the  followers  of  Emerson  and  Garrison  is 
generally  known,  and  that  a  few  years  later  he  was  himself  a  Tran- 
scendentalist  and  Abolitionist  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  influence 
of  the  lovely  woman  who  in  1844:  became  his  wife.  Evidently  his 
long  engagement  and  his  marriage  with  Maria  White  furnished  him 
with  the  highest  moral  inspiration.  Probably  his  identification  with 
the  Abolitionists  would  have  been  less  complete  if  she  had  never 
come  into  his  life.  But  his  generous  and  chivalric  temper  made  it 
inevitable  that  he  should  soon  or  late  be  found  among  the  anti -slavery 
prophets,  and  his  gravitation  to  the  Transcendentalists  was  as  perfectly 
assured.  His  acquaintance  with  Miss  White  had  hardly  begun 
when,  a  few  months  after  the  delivery  of  his  Class  Day  Poem,  he 
indorsed  that  precious  document  with  his  speedy  shame,  and  in  a 
letter  to  George  B.  Loring  declared  his  sympathy  with  the  Abolition- 
ists. Loring  was  the  most  fortunate  of  his  early  correspondents  in 
the  multitude  of  letters  he  received,  but  there  came  a  parting  of  the 
ways.  The  correspondence  ceases  in  1843,  and  the  wonder  is  inevit- 
able if  Loring  had  already  taken  the  pro-slavery  line  which  he  so 
diligently  followed  up  to  the  threshold  of  emancipation.  The  Class 
Poem  had  to  be  read  by  a  classmate,  because  Lowell  was  undergoing 
rustication  at  the  time,  in  the  Old  Manse  at  Concord.  A  suggestion 
that  the  fault  which  led  to  his  rustication  was  something  more  serious 
than  neglect  of  the  required  course  of  study  is  contravened  by  Profes- 
sor Norton's  statement  of  the  facts.  If  there  was  worse  than  this,  it 
was  some  boyish  peccadillo. 

The  "  roaring  forties"  were  the  years  that  Lowell  Bailed  with  hap- 
piest heart.  Then  it  was  "  Ho,  for  a  niche  and  a  laurel!"  Then  he 
was  conscious  of  his  powers,  and  wrote  about  them  freely  to  his 
friends,  always  in  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige^  acknowledging  his  debt 
to  nature,  and  resolved  to  pay  the  thrifty  goddess  thanks  and  use. 
These  were  the  years  when  the  poetic  sap  ran  fullest  in  his  veins,  and 
his  fruits  of  song  ripened  abundantly  in  the  genial  air  of  love  and 
sympathy  and  reformatory  zeal.      Tin'  letters  (^v  tin  in  are  full 

of  the  creative  impulse,  the  delight  of  doing  well,  and  the  eontidenee 
of  better  things  in  store.  They  aic  also  full  of  wit  and  humor,  fun 
and  nonsense,  kindliness  and  sympathy,  manliness  and  eoura^e,  and 
deTOtion  t«>  a  glorious  cause. 

What  to  do  with  himself  was  at  (Mice  a  serious  and  humorous 
problem   at   the   start.       At    lirst    Divinity    att  r.ieied  him ;    then    1 
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It  is  interesting  to  imagine  Lowell  as  a  clergyman.  His  humorous 
part  would  not  have  failed  of  due  appreciation  by  the  cloth ;  but 
whether  he  could  have  suppressed  it  in  his  sermons  as  successfully 
as  Dr.  Parkman  and  some  others,  admits  of  question.  It  was  a  happy 
day  for  him  when  he  recognized  that  letters  and  not  law  demanded 
his  whole  strength;  but  this  was  not  until,  in  1843,  he  had  pub- 
lished his  second  volume  of  poems.  His  friendliest  and  fullest  cor- 
respondence for  the  next  five  years  was  with  Charles  F.  Briggs  of 
"The  Broadway  Journal,"  and  Sydney  Howard  Gay  of  the  "  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard. "  His  liking  for  Briggs  was  very  great,  and  his 
appreciation  of  his  character  is  shown  in  one  of  the  brightest  sketches 
in  the  "  Fable  for  Critics, " — that  of  Harry  Franco.  Briggs  was  the 
recipient  of  his  confidences  anent  the  "Fable,"  which  was  written 
with  all  possible  hilarity ;  the  last  part  more  slowly  than  the  first, 
because  Briggs  had  praised  this,  and  praise  was  "  the  only  thing  that 
made  him  feel  any  doubt  of  himself."  That  the  "  Fable"  was  writ- 
ten to  punish  Margaret  Fuller  for  her  critical  attack  is  an  idea  that 
had  industrious  circulation.  The  letters  show  that  the  part 
about  her  was  an  after-thought,  written  quite  at  the  last  because 
Mrs.  Lowell  thought  lie  ought  not  to  waste  the  chance  to  touch  Mar- 

■t  up.     Lowell  gave  thu  "  Fable"  to  Briggs,  not  only  the  manu- 

ipt,  but  the  proceeds,  whatever  they  might  be.  Briggs  would 
have  divided  them,  after  the  manner  of  Gaul,  into  three  parts;  Page 
aably  coming  in  for  one  he  at  this  time  hayings 
trinitarian  identity  with  Briggi  and  Lowell.  Eventually  Briggs  go1 
them  all.  and  they  were  melted  down  into  a  little  silver  plate,  which 
the  do  not.  mention,  bat  which  still  pre  the  memory  of  a 

goodly  fellowship. 

The  pear  ivi-  wai    I. -veil's  wonderful  year,  synchronizing  with 

snoe  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers, n  the  M  Fable, "  and  the  M  V ision 

of  Sir  Launfal."     He  was  writing  for"  The Anti -Slavery  Standard," 

and  his  Lett  y     G       are  collectively  the  bright- 

that  he  ever  wrote.     Be  pmpathetio  in  his  letters, — 

to  the  himself  grave,  and  to  the  erious  and  re 

mding  >n.     Writ i og  t< i  I  toy,  in  proportion 

the  emptiness  of  his  purse  was  the  abundance  of  his  wit.     His 
itioD  was  u  still  vigorous  enough  to  bear  :>  draft."     Ee  was 

1  able  to  keep  hi    head  aboi  •  for  there  wbb  a  hole  in  his 

life  pri  hut  what  wmd  he  could  raise  from  Gay  made  up  for 

id    saved    him    from    total    iiium-rsion.       1'j.on    a    hint    from 
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Gay  that  the  committee  publishing  "  The  Standard"  are  going  to 
drop  him,  he  abdicates  "  with  the  rapid  grace  of  Kichard  Cromwell 
when  he  sat  down  on  Monk's  sword  in  the  Protectoral  chair."  But 
the  hint  was  premature,  and  "  it  appears  that  he,  an  innocent  man, 
has  hanged  himself  in  his  cell  to  avoid  the  opprobrium  of  public 
hemp ;  and  now,  how  are  the  lacerated  feelings  of  a  broken-hearted 
wife  and  fatherless  daughter  to  be  healed?  Still  more  important — 
how  was  his  neck  to  be  reset?"-  There  is  much  more  about  the 
"  noose-paper"  he  is  writing  for,  and  "  the  hang  of  the  editorship, " 
his  temporary  susjterision,  and  the  "  rope  enough"  and  "  full  swing" 
he  is  to  have  in  future. 

Life  was  not  all  gayety  for  Lowell  in  these  years,  nor  were  all  his 
troubles  such  as  turned  to  wit  and  laughter.  Of  four  children  born 
to  him  by  his  first  wife,  three  died  before  the  mother.  These  sor- 
rows touch  his  letters,  as  they  touched  his  poems,  with  gleams  of 
mournful  light,  but  Mr.  Norton  has  given  us  freeer  access  to  the 
gladness  of  the  poet's  life  than  to  its  sadness,  sympathizing  with  his 
delicate  reserve.  It  was  after  the  death  of  Kose  in  1850  that  he 
wrote  "  After  the  Burial,"  or  what  grew  to  that  in  1869.  A  letter 
of  the  time  answers  to  that  as  face  to  face  in  water. 

There  are  other  particulars  in  which  a  complete  disclosure  of  the 
man  is  wanting.  There  is  no  letter  to  Curtis,  friendly  as  their  rela- 
tions were, — a  circumstance  which  makes  the  poetic  "  Epistle  to 
George  William  Curtis"  all  the  more  precious.  Still  more  impor- 
tant is  the  lack  of  any  reflection  of  Lowell's  work  as  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres  in  Harvard  College,  except  from  his  side.  For  the 
other,. let  the  reader  go  to  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell's  "Lowell  as  a 
Teacher,"  in  his  book  called  "  Stelligeri,"  and  also  to  Lowell's  various 
essays,  which  have  taken  up  into  their  substance  a  groat  deal  from 
his  college  lectures,  while  losing  much  of  their  colloquial  vivacity. 
The  letters  have  hardly  ever  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  professor. 
The  chair  of  that  functionary  was  never  an  easy-chair  for  the  poet 
It  robbed  him  of  his  hope  of  being  such  a  poet  as  in  his  youth  he 
had  meant  to  be  in  his  maturity.     Over  and  over  again  he  repeats 

the  bitter  accusation.      But  what   he.  did  cannot  he  measured  bj    his 
vain   regrets.      The   elaborate   essay    on    Dante    is   surticient    proof   of 
that.      And  it  may  he  that  if    his  poetical  activity  had  hecn  more  |  \ 
elusive  it  would  not  have  reached  a  higher  mark.       Nevertheless  it  is 

delightful,  during  the  war  and  after  it,  to  tiu.l  the  tide,  that  had  heen 
somewhat  slack,  making  in  again,  and  breaking  in  Buohmuaic  as  • 
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of  the  new  "  Biglow  Papers, "  the  "  Commemoration  Ode, "  "  The 
Cathedral, "  and  the  various  poems  in  the  volume  named,  from  its 
leading  poem,  "  Under  the  Willows,"  though  this  included  with  new 
things  the  meagre  harvesting  of  a  dozen  years  before  the  war. 

Lowell  never  wrote  a  more  characteristic  poem  than  "  Under  the 
Willows,"  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  aspects  of  the  letters  is  that 
which  reveals  him  to  us  in  the  same  character  as  that  poem  shows  in 
every  line.  It  is  delightful  in  itself,  and  it  is  delightful  as  assuring 
us  of  the  reality  of  Lowell's  poetical  emotions.  His  poems  of 
nature  are  but  splendid  paraphrases  of  his  habitual  satisfaction  in  her 
for  her  own  obvious  sake,  not  for  any  mystery  he  could  pluck  out  of 
her,  or  moral  he  could  tag  on  to  her.  Take  the  twenty  lines  be- 
ginning 

"This  willow  is  as  old  to  me  as  life," 

— and  what  are  they  but  a  free  translation  of  his  outburst  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Norton? 

"  }  low  I  do  love  the  earth  !  I  feel  it  thrill  under  my  feet.  I  feel  somehow  as 
if  it  wen  conscious  of  my  love,  as  if  soimthin^  passed  into  my  dancing  blood 
bom  it,  and  I  get  rid  of  that  dreadful  duty  feeling—'  What  right  have  I  to  beV — 
and  not  a  golden  rod  of  them  ail  Make  in  the  sunshine  or  feels  the  blue  currents 
of  the  air  eddy  about  him  more  thoughtlessly  than  I." 

Tli  very  different  attitude  toward  Nature  from  that  of  Bryant 

or  W'  >!■'  I  worth, an  attitude  much  more  likely  than  theirs  (so  much  more 

gubjectj         i  do  the  moat  of  us  good  ■••.     This  sunny  exposure  of 

the  poet's  mind  grew  wider  as  bis  life  turned  toward  its  afternoon 

and  evening  II      love  «»f  nature  wa  rowing  love;  and 

is  the  i  ible  because  it  v.         i  frankly  sensuous. 

The    vii'    Lowell  who  wrote  aMy  Garden  Acquaintance"  is  omni- 

•  m  his  letters.     "  B         si  there's  a  bluebird  warbling,  God 

mi  I     "Tis  the  b  rs  this  many  a  day . "     Always  the  same 

delight  ni  birds,  their  singing  and  their  ways.     If  he  had  kept  a 

journal    of    t!  ial    year    I  lit,    have    had    a    "  Lowell's    Klm- 

that  would  b  I    a    place  with  M  White's    Selhornu" 

on  our  d  in  our  hearts. 

1'  I   for  Lowell  that  his  intimacy  with  Nat  up  &f  time 

and  that  b  h  of  her  inconstant  moods  lost  nothing  of 

its  <  m  the  down  grade  of  life.  For  the  man  who  did  so  much 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  <>th>  qoI  bimself  cue  of  the  hap 

V         For  man,'   p  this  Will    he    /„tr    |  .ir,-llr„r>    the    PWehtt  h  >n  of 

though  man)    other.:  will  hav    hern  prepared  for    what,   is 
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now  made  plain  by  various  previous  intimations.  After  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  animal  spirits,  consciousness  of  power,  and  enthusiasm 
for  reform,  that  marked  him  to  the  verge  of  middle  age,  one  tends  to 
the  impression  that  his  life  was  melancholy  rather  than  cheerful  at 
its  base.  But  this  impression  does  not  justify  itself  in  the  court  of 
last  appeal.  Alas,  poor  Yorick!  because,  being  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest,  he  had  the  defect  of  his  excellence,  and  after  those  flashes  of 
merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  there  was  an 
inevitable  reaction  after  he  had  gone  home  to  his  study  and  settled 
down  before  that  hearth  on  which  he  allowed  the  ashes  to  accumu- 
late year  after  year.  We  all  know  the  story  of  the  Neapolitan  gen- 
tleman who  was  advised  to  go,  as  a  cure  for  his  melancholy,  to  see 
Carlini,  an  actor  who  was  convulsing  Naples  at  the  time  with  inex- 
tinguishable laughter,  and  who  answered  the  physician,  "I  am 
Carlini. "  Lowell  paid  the  proverbial  penalty  of  the  humorous  mind, 
but  his  melancholy  was  compounded  of  many  simples,  the  bitterest  of 
which  was  not  by  any  means  the  habitual  reaction  from  his  gayety. 
In  love  with  health,  he  was  not  constituted  to  bear  sickness  cheer- 
fully, especially  if  it  came  enveloped  in  some  baffling  obscurity,  as 
apparently  it  did  more  than  once.  Then,  too,  the  sorrows  of  his 
domestic  life  came  to  remain  with  him,  and  not  as  transient  guests. 
"  Death  is  a  private  tutor" — so  he  wrote  a  friend — and  his  lessons 
were  so  hard  that  to  learn  them  perfectly  took  many  silent  hours. 
Another  ground  of  Lowell's  sadness  was  the  constant  fret  of  uncon- 
genial work,  and  the  conviction,  well  or  ill  advised,  that  it  was  rob- 
bing him  of  time  and  strength  for  the  real  business  of  his  life.  That 
he  was  not  doing  what  he  felt  he  ought  to  do,  and  could,  with  the 
poetic  gift  that  was  in  him, — this  was  the  crowning  sorrow  of  his  life. 
But  from  time  to  time  it  was  immensely  reinforced  by  public  events 
which  were  much  more  discouraging  to  his  sanguine  temper  than  to 
those  blessed  ones  who,  expecting  nothing,  were  not  disappointed. 

In  1850  Lowell  was  convinced  that  his  reformatory  seal  had 
worked  some  injury  to  his  poetic  faculty,  ami  he  resolved  to  be  some- 
thing less  of  a  reformer  and  something  more  y'(  a  poet.  lie  had  been 
looking  ahead  tOO  exclusively  ;    he  Would  look  more   about   him.       In 

"The  Nooning,"  that  "song   t<>  generations'1  which  he  was  alw 

meaning  to  write,  but  which  never  go1  written,  he  would  not  e\en 
glance   ;it    reform.      The   comment   of    the    humorist    on   the  reformer 

had,  do  doubt,  something  t<»  do  with  this  resolve,  but   it  was  one 

which  he  OOUld  keep  only  so  long  :i  -  there  Wt  ;  DO  immediate  demand 
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for  any  encouragement  of  good  endeavor  for  the  common  weal,  or  for 
any  blasting  of  iniquity.  No  one  entered  more  heartily  than  Lowell 
into  the  spirit  that  united  the  North  in  1861  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  no  one  was  more  sternly  bent  to  make  this  coincide 
with  the  destruction  of  slavery.  No  loftier  song  of  patriotism  was 
ever  sung  than  the  u  Commemoration  Ode, "  when  all  he  hoped  had 
been  achieved.  How  could  a  people  that  had  been  so  exalted  unto 
heaven  ever  consent  again  to  grovel  in  the  mire  of  partisan  selfishness 
and  private  greed?  Yet  shortly  it  appeared  that  they  could  do  these 
things  more  grossly  than  before  the  ordeal  of  battle.  This  woeful 
disappointment  was  a  source  of  infinite  sorrow  to  the  poet  who  had 
seen  Satan  like  lightning  fall  from  heaven,  and  now  found  him  re- 
ensconced  as  comfortably  as  ever  and  with  a  firmer  seat.  If  Lowell 
had  not  hoped  so  much,  believed  so  much,  and  sung  his  hope  and 
his  belief  so  heartily,  his  shame  and  indignation  would  not  have  been 
so  hot.     As  it  was,  he  could  no  otherwise  than  twist  his 

"gift  of  words 
Into  a  scourge  of  rough  and  knotted  cords, 
Unmusical,  that  whistle  as  they  swing, 

To  leave  on  shameh^  backa  their  purple  sting." 

That  meant  the   terrible  poems  "Tempera  Mutantur,"  and  "  The 

World's  Fair.    1876,"  and  in  the  A        UZOde  the  phrase  which  OUght 

to  h  our  perpetual  warning  and  rebuke — "the  Land  of 

Broken    Prom  Thai   meant  an  outbreak  of  patriotism  of  the 

rt,  which  is  not  "the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel, w  but  the 

lich  Lowell's  account  of   the   matter   mU8t  have  been  abso- 

ooomprehensible : — 

'•  I   l'.\  e«|   j, iy  (  '-Mill'  oiil;,    I  ||.  v 

Who  lore  a  mother  lit   to  die  for  may  ; 

I  i..ve<i  in-r  old  renown,  her  stainless  fame,— 
What  better  proof  than  th.-it  I  loathed  her  shame." 

That  oond<  nto  four  imperishable  lines  one  of  the  most  inter 

I  important  of  the  let ters,   -t hat,  to  Mr.  Joel  Benton,  January 
19,  1876.     [f  he  widened  by  the  criticism  excited  by  his  polit- 

ical poems,   it,  was  !..  that,  criticism  showed    too   plainly  that  the 

actrj         '•  of  things  v..  than  he  ha«l  painted  it.     For 

be  had  "put  his  m  into  the  mouth  of  Brother  Jonathan,  thereby 

implying,  and  meaning  to  imply,  that,  the  commoi  of  ins  ooun 

to  the  Cacti,  and  that,  therefore  things  were  not 
o  de  Derate  as  they  named. 
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In  the  same  letter,  speaking  of  his  critics,  he  wrote,  "  These  fel- 
lows have  no  notion  what  love  of  country  means.  It  is  in  my  very 
blood  and  bones.  If  I  am  not  an  American,  who  ever  was?"  There 
is  not  a  line  in  any  of  the  letters,  as  there  is  not  in  anything  he 
wrote  in  prose  or  verse,  that  does  not  confirm  the  spirit  of  these 
indignant  words.  They  were  written  before  his  political  life  began — 
it  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  political  poems  which  the  fools 
and  cowards  supposed  had  ruined  him  forever — and  before  his  long 
residence  in  England  as  our  American  Minister  to  the  British  Court. 
But  they  never  became  less  true  than  they  were  when  written.  The 
only  defect  in  his  foreign  temper  was  a  too  dangerous  sensibility  to 
the  honor  of  his  country  and  the  respect  due  to  her,  from  which  the 
innocent  sometimes  suffered  with  the  guilty.  He  found  many  things 
in  England  to  admire,  having  eyes  in  his  head  and  being  a  poet  into 
the  bargain,  and  he  found  many  friends  to  love,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
among  the  best.  But  he  found  nothing  to  make  him  less  a  patriot 
at  home,  no  bit  of  earth  so  dear  as  that  which  nourished  his  own 
Elmwood  trees  and  vines.  The  hue  and  cry  upon  his  recreancy  to 
America  were  too  obviously  the  spawn  of  Irish-American  politics,  the 
social  vulgarity  he  had  repelled,  and  partisan  revenge,  to  need  any  ad- 
ditional rebuke  at  this  late  day.  But,  if  they  needed  any,  his  letters 
from  England  and  to  English  friends  would  furnish  it  in  good  meas- 
ure, pressed  down  and  running  over. 

In  no  respect  do  these  letters  show  us  Lowell  at  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  the  various  relations  of  friendship  and  affection  that 
enriched  his  life.  He  had  the  warmest  heart,  the  kindest  disposi- 
tion, in  the  world.  There  are  letters  here  that  must  have  made  the 
men  and  women  who  received  them  wonder  what  they  had  done  that 
God  should  be  so  good  and  give  them  such  a  friend.  These,  with 
the  rest,  will  give  to  Lowell's  literary  work  a  background  of  personal- 
ity that  will  bring  it  into  clear  relief,  and  make  that  and  him  own 
more  dear  to  the  whole  English-speaking  world  than  they  have  been 
heretofore. 

John    Wiutk  Ohadwiok. 


CHILD-STUDY    IN    THE   HOSPITAL— A   KECOKD   OF   SIX 

HUNDRED   CASES. 

A  hospital,  from  the  physician's  point  of  view,  is  a  place  to 
study  the  nature  of  disease  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  cure. 
Many  other  interesting  questions,  however,  confront  one  in  such  a 
service.  Where  have  all  these  patients  come  from?  How  far  are 
they  unfortunate — the  victims  of  adverse  circumstances?  What, 
nnder  the  most  favorable  view,  does  life  hold  in  store  for  them?  If 
such  important  questions  were  studied  more  in  hospitals,  sociology 
as  well  as  pathology  would  be  indebted  to  these  institutions. 

The  group  of  cases  that  I  describe  in  this  article  comprises 
children  whom  I  attended  in  the  babies'  wards  of  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Hospital.  Endeavor  was  made  to  find  out  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  environment  and  life  condityons  of  these  little  children 

entrance.  They  represent  thousands  of  others  who  are  practically 
in  the  same  circumstances;  and,  since  they  are  in  the  most  active, 
formative  period  of  life,  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  way  in 
which  SO  many  are  handicapped    by   a  defective  physical   and  mental 

elopment.  The  study  of  children  is  simplified  by  being  divested 
of  many  confusing  factors  which  enter  into  the  investigation  of  adult 
misfortune.  In  the  latter,  intemperance,  idleness,  and  bad  habits  of 
various  kinds  play  their  part  as  true  causative  agents. 

of  the  600  <         considered,  829   were  males  and  278  females. 

:  as  follow-:   one  week,  20  cases;  one  month,  L5; 

three  months,  LOO  months.  LOO;  one  year,  1-1;  two  years,  li'.); 

thro  i'(:  four  years  and  more,  89.     Inquiries  were  made  in 

certain   tocial   facts  about  the  parents,  as  throwing  Light 

upon  the  past  and  future  Lives  of  the  children.     'Twenty-two  different 

and  nationalities  were  represented   in  the  families,  the  three 

'  the  [rish,  To,  the  Gtarman,    L10,  and  the  American, 

150,     most  of  the  latter,  however,  being  <>f  [rish  descent,     of  the 

fathei      101         •  Living  and   L 10  dead.     Among  the  living  fathers 

'\>  wort  bealthy  and   L18  were  unhealthy,  while  the  physical  eon 

on  of  182  was  unknown,     of  the  mothers,  '>'><">  were  living  and 

h  dead;  296  were  bealthy,  75  were  di  •  ■  ed    and  no  satisfactory 
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information  could  be  procured  about  the  health  of  227.  The  parents 
were  unmarried  in  25  cases,  unknown  in  51,  and  in  the  remaining 
524  cases  claimed  to  be  married.  In  114  cases  the  wives  had  been 
deserted  by  their  husbands,  leaving  them  with  families  of  little  chil- 
dren and  without  means  of  support.  The  common  history  appeared 
to  be  that  the  man,  unable  to  get  steady  work,  either  through  fault 
or  misfortune,  after  spending  much  of  his  time  at  a  saloon,  would 
suddenly  leave  for  parts  unknown.  In  such  cases  drinking  habits 
are  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  misfortune.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  saloon  is  the  greatest  curse  to  these  people  in  absorbing  their 
scanty  resources.  Every  saloon  in  a  poor  and  densely  populated 
neighborhood  means  so  many  neglected  women,  and  pinched,  ill-clad, 
suffering  children.  Among  200  cases  in  which  direct  inquiry  was 
made,  14  were  drunkards,  140  claimed  to  drink  in  moderation,  31 
were  abstainers,  and  the  habits  of  15  were  unknown.  In  a  few  cases 
husbands  had  been  deserted  by  their  wives.  In  many  the  poverty 
was  extreme,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  disinclination  of  even  the 
poorest  classes  to  leave  an  infant  or  very  young  child  in  a  hospital. 

Endeavor  was  made  to  find  out  the  earning  capacity  and  resources 
of  the  families.  In  88  cases  the  fathers  were  out  of  work;  in  176 
cases  the  mothers  as  well  as  the  fathers  were  obliged  to  work,  while 
in  106  cases  the  mothers  were  the  sole  bread-winners.  The  com- 
bined earning  capacities  of  the  families  were,  in  150  cases,  between 
$5  and  $10  per  week,  and  in  117  cases  $5  or  less  per  week.  In 
many  of  the  latter  cases  a  father  and  mother  with  several  children 
were  obliged  to  subsist  on  a  weekly  income  of  from  $3  to  $4.  In 
248  cases  the  weekly  earnings  were  reported  to  be  very  small,  the 
exact  amount  being  variable  or  unknown.  In  only  85  cases  was  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  family  more  than  $10  per  week.1  The  num- 
ber of  other  children  in  the  families  from  which  these  little  ones 
came  was  as  follows :  no  other  children  in  125  families ;  one,  in  IIs: 
two,  in  92;  three,  in  63;  four,  in  38;  five,  in  31  ;  si\,  In  L0;  sown 
or  more  in  14;  number  unknown  in  79.  This  is  not  as  laiv 
showing  as  one  would  expect.  of  200  families  m}  were  Roman 
Catholics,  76  Protestants,  IT  Jewish,  and  20  were  of  no  religion. 

Coming  now  to  the  children  themselves,  the  condition  at  birth 
was  reported  to  be  good  in  508  cases,  bad  in  20  cases,  only  fair  in 

1  'I'Ip     0     I  itistics  were   collected  *  1 1 1 1  i  1 1  «_*.   1801  and   1892     and  licncc  tie  n.<t  rcj> 

resent  the  present  haul  timet.  Thej  show  the  usual  and  ohronic  condition  of 
inanv  people  ni  average  bimi 
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12  cases,  and  in  60  unknown.  This  brings  out  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant point,  namely,  that  the  troubles  of  these  600  infants  were 
usually  acquired  and  not  hereditary.  While  a  tendency  to  constitu- 
tional disease  may  be  inherited,  it  is  the  bad  surroundings  and  faulty 
conditions  of  life  that  powerfully  predispose  to  illness.  Environ- 
ment is  stronger  than  heredity  in  this  as  in  many  other  factors  in 
early  life.  Some  years  ago,  about  twenty  little  children  were  re- 
ceived under  my  care  at  St.  Christopher's  Home.  They  came  from 
the  tenement-houses,  and,  like  most  neglected  children  under  similar 
circumstances,  showed  an  inferior  degree  of  physical  development. 
Most  of  them  were  scrofulous,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  skin  erup- 
tions. For  two  or  three  years  these  children  were  constantly  ill, 
requiring  much  medical  treatment  and  oversight.  Every  year,  how- 
ever, showed  an  improvement  in  general  condition,  and  now,  after 
eight  years,  they  are  very  rarely  ailing,  except  from  accidental  infec- 
tion, such  as  whooping-cough.  Good  food  and  air,  with  intelligent 
training,  have  made  healthy  children  out  of  these  not  very  promising 
g  the  potency  of  environment  in  producing  improvement 
when  favorable,  as  well  as  causing  degeneration  when  unfavorable. 

Poverty  and  Ignorance  kill  and  cripple  more  than  disease  germs, 
or,  rather,  these  malign  conditions  furnish  a  fruitful  soil  for  the 
attraction  and  development  of  all  kinds  of  specific  poisons.     To  show 

.-  poverty  cramps  these  lives  ;it  the  very  beginning,  257  of  the 

deprived  of  maternal  nourishment  before  the  proper  time, 

and  lol  of  the  babies  had  never  received  it  at  all.     The  usual  reason 

that  the  mother      ere<  'it  to  wort  and  to  remain 

long  intervals  to  properly  for  their  infants.     Asa 

dire  dt  a  large  number  develop  rickets,  which  is  acoompanied 

by  of  the  bones,  together  with  j  real   irritation  of  the 

:i.    A  lm<  et  all  th<   ■•  1 1  could  have  been  prevented 

by   proper  diet    and   care,  and  ben  brought  to  the  hospital, 

they  were  frequently  bo  Ear  advanced  as  to  result  either  in  death  or 

m  i  more  or  less  permanent  crippling  of  healthy  lifi 

The         e  of  ohild-life  in  dec  ipulated  centres,  e  pecially  in 

i  irful.     L  :•  the  I  •  »f  8,0  12  children  under 

ei \ ■•  'I  at  the  morgue,  and  2  85 1  of  them 

e  buried  in  Pott  r'    E  ield.     "  Kill«  d  b  and  ignoran< 

should  be  i  on  the  little  rough  pine  boxes.     They  represent  a 

ill  proportion  of  the  whole.     Many  do  nol  succumb,  but  in  the 
of  life  are  inevitably  cramped  by  hunger  and  oold, 
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by  scanty  training  and  equipment,  and  in  every  way  insufficiently 
prepared  for  the  pitiless  competition  that  so  soon  awaits  them  in  the 
fierce  struggle  for  subsistence.  A  grim  record  of  the  future  failure 
in  store  for  such  is  found  in  the  fact  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  die  in  New  York  have  to  be  buried  at  the  city's  expense  in 
Potter's  Field.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  fact  by  the  histories  of 
these  600  cases,  only  100  of  whom  died,  the  rest  being  left  to  strug- 
gle on  through  life  as  best  they  may. 

After  much  observation  in  hospital  and  dispensary,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  specific  for  the  poverty  and  ignorance  that  are 
so  widespread.  The  cause,  as  well  as  the  cure,  must  be  individual 
and  social.  It  is  along  these  two  lines  that  amelioration  should  take 
place.  Whether  there  will  actually  be  improvement  depends  largely 
upon  the  more  intelligent  and  better  favored  classes.  The  first  duty 
is  toward  the  individual.  He  must  be  educated  and  strengthened, 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  the 
resources  at  hand  and  thus  have  a  better  fighting  chance.  But  indi- 
vidual improvement  requires  individual  and  prolonged  work  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  better  equipped.  Comparatively  few  are 
willing  to  engage  in  such  work.  But  the  fault  is  not  always  or 
entirely  with  the  individual.  Our  civilization  has  become  too 
selfishly  individualistic.  The  law  of  competition  is  pushed  to  its 
extremest  limits.  Here  we  have  117  families  in  a  small  area  of  a 
city  with  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $2  to  $5  per  week,  and  ten  per 
cent  of  the  entire  inhabitants  dying  in  the  city  have  not  accumulated 
enough  in  a  lifetime  to  procure  burial  for  themselves. 

It  is  evidently  time  to  consider  whether  some  reasonable  form  of 
cooperation  cannot  be  substituted  for  this  bitter  competition  so  waste- 
ful of  human  life.  Has  not  society  a  right  to  check,  in  some  degree, 
inordinate  greed  in  certain  of  its  members?  But  here  arises  social- 
ism, to  many  a  great  bugbear.  As  a  conception,  socialism  is  not 
only  philosophically  but  ethically  right.  It  la  society  doing  far  the 
individual  what  lie  cannot  well  do  for  himself.  It  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  what  is  best  and  most  useful  in  him  by  mutual 
cooperation  and  is  the  goal  toward  which  \vc  should  strive.  Hut 
the  higher  form  of  socialism  is  net  possible  when  the  individual 
character    is   selfish   and    defective.       An    ideal    socialism    requires    an 

ideal  individualism.  I>\  developing  a  nobler  individualism,  we  are 
helping  to  usher  m  a  proper  socialism. 

blENm    hw  [oh  i  Oh  lmn,   m  l> 
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MR.    CLEVELAND'S FAILURE  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  President  a  second  time  because  of 
the  long-sighted  courage  he  had  shown  during  his  first  term,  and  he 
was  elected  by  so  large  a  majority  that  he  could  have  spared  the  votes 
of  New  York.  This  was  an  election  that  changed  the  party -map  of 
the  Union.     The  Democrats  elected  218  members  of  the  House  out  of 

'•.  and  their  party  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate.  Men  said,  "  This 
is  a  revolution."  Surely  it  was  the  decree  of  a  revolution;  for,  as 
was  said  at  the  time,  the  1)  tic  programme  was  nothing  less 

than  a  programme  "for  the  conquest  of  the  world."     The  world 

seforth  will  beloi  i      i  sell  the  best  things  oheapest. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  grow  and  make  and  carry  the 

■t  staphs  more  cheaply  and   In  quantities  than  it  has 

fore  for  them  to  be  grown  or  made  or  car- 
ried, the   radical  nation    of   OUT  fiscal  system  SO  as 

to  permit  I  ad  the  making  and  the  carrying  of  these  staples 

f  part  of  the  earth  ander  the  freest  conditions  should  be  ac- 
complished:, h  the  wh<  Ids,  the  corn-fields,  the  cotton-fields 

that  are  the  best,  cultivated    in    ti.  Id,  and  having  the  coal  that  is 

the  most  cheaply  mined  and  the  iron  that  is  the  best  wrought  and  cast, 

mined  and  wrought  and  cast  by  the  most  intelligent 

labor  and  I  oachinery,  w<  qniokly  to  conquer  the  earth. 

em  had  been  p         •  tiy  debated  for 

perity,  too,  under  the  protective  sys- 

o  that  "hard  times'1  did  opt  can  e  the  great  victory;   and  the 

9  reform  party  won  on  the  rn<  ramme.     Since   Mr. 

I      •        d    tood  f or  th  I   principle,  and  I  bis  one  great 

/I,    \,y    III.     I   •.!  urn    I'lll/ll;  tin  my. 
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principle  had  been  proclaimed  for  so  long  a  time  by  the  leaders  of  the 
party  everywhere  with  increasing  earnestness  and  concentration,  men 
of  all  parties  agreed  that  this  election  was  an  emphatic  command  of 
the  people  to  reduce  the  tariff  and  to  rob  it  of  its  protective  features. 
If  this  was  not  so,  a  popular  vote  has  no  meaning.  If  this  was  not 
what  the  people  meant,  they  can  never  mean  anything  by  a  popular 
vote.  For  months  after  the  election  there  was  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  its  meaning. 

Nor  had  there  been  a  President  since  Washington,  who  went  into 
office  with  so  clear  a  purpose, — a  purpose  that  he  had  himself  formu- 
lated for  the  people, — nor  so  free  from  personal,  factional,  or  sec- 
tional obligations,  as  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  could  say,  he  did  say,  and 
it  was  said  many  times  in  his  presence,  that  he  owed  his  election  to 
no  one,  but  to  the  whole  people.  It  was  his  second  term  of  office. 
He  was  relieved  forever  of  the  temptation,  which  no  President  during 
his  first  term  has  withstood,  of  shaping  his  conduct  for  a  re-elec- 
tion. He  had  had  experience  in  the  office ;  and,  better  yet,  he  had 
had  the  benefit  for  four  years,  after  his  own  Presidential  experience, 
of  observing  the  mistakes  of  another  President.  Surely  no  great 
party  in  our  whole  history  had  ever  had  so  great  a  triumph  under 
circumstances  so  happy,  nor  a  great  task  before  it  so  clearly  laid 
out,  so  universally  understood.  Its  very  enemies  were  acquiescent. 
Democrats  felt  on  March  4,  1893,  that  it  was  a  day  of  historic  im- 
portance. Their  party  had  come  into  power  for  a  long  period,  per- 
haps as  long  as  most  men  then  alive  should  live,  and  their  mood  was 
heroic.  At  no  time  within  easy  memory  was  the  political  tone  pitched 
higher.     Even  criticism  and  ridicule  were  for  a  time  silenced. 

This  was  but  a  year  ago.  If  a  national  election  were  to  be  held 
to-morrow,  no  shrewd  observer  doubts  that  the  Democrats  would  be 
defeated  in  every  Northern  State  and  perhaps  in  more  than  one  South- 
ern State.  The  Democratic  Senate  is  at  war  with  the  Democratic 
President.  The  President  is  weary  and  vexed,  His  great  party  is 
divided.  Congress  has  passed  a  hill  to  "  coin  a  vacuum"-  a  Demo- 
cratic measure  that  he  must  veto.  The  one  great  duty  of  tlie  party 
has    indeed   been    done,    in   a    fashion,   l>\    the    House;     but    what    the 

House  has  done  is  now,  to  the  unspeakable  weariness  of  the  people, 
being  undone  t<>  a  degree  by  the  Senate.  A  feeling  verj  nearly 
akin  to  disgust  is  everywhere  expressed  with  the  Administration  and 
with  ( longress. 

What   has.    happened    Within    ;i    7ear    to    brin*.*    about    so 
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change?  Are  popular  majorities  so  fickle  that  they  cannot  keep 
their  own  minds  for  a  twelvemonth?  Or  has  Mr.  Cleveland  or  his 
party  failed  ? 

At  the  very  outset  a  singular  weakness  of  the  President  displayed 
itself.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  remarkably  strong  as  the  leader  of  a  great 
party  in  the  opposition.  He  is  not  correspondingly  strong  as  the 
Executive  of  a  victorious  party.  In  one  role  he  is  heroic,  in  the 
other  commonplace.  He  deals  masterfully  with  men  in  large  masses ; 
ineffectually  with  individuals.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  stood 
firm,  for  instance,  in  his  declarations,  and  no  doubt  in  his  purpose, 
in  favor  of  civil-service  reform,  but  over  and  over  again  he  has  se- 
lected men  who  have  put  his  principles  to  shame.  Surely  he  has 
stood  unflinchingly  for  tariff -reform.  But  he  has  been  unable  to  win 
the  loyalty  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  as  he  won  the  loyalty 
of  the  party  itself.  On  the  side  of  sound  finance  he  has  been  im- 
movable. But  almost  within  his  own  household  the  old  heresy  of 
fiat  money  has  lurked,  and  an  unsound  financial  measure  lias  been 
passed  by  his  own  party. 

At  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  came  to 
deal  with  men  as  Individuals,  he  began  to  dampen  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm that  he  had  aroused — a  popular  enthusiasm  so  strong  that 
it  might  have  been  trusted,  if  used  aright,  t<>  smother  his  enemies  for- 
This  enthusiasm  began  to  his  Cabinet  was 

announced.     Consider,  for  example,  the  appointment  that  ho  made 

Would  it  ever  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 

man  hut  Mr.  I  id,  at  any  moment  i  life,  to  appoint 

Mr.  Lamonl  r y  of  War'/     In  this  appointment  there  was  no 

pro]  of  proportion,  no  appreciation  of    political    perspective. 

.-.  men  a  Iced,  should  Mr.  Lament  !><'  Secretary  of  War? 
Why  m  ry  of  anythii    i  [s  he  a  sold    rV   a  Btudent  ^\' 

military  subj<  a  commanding  figure  in  our  national  life?     Eere 

relation  of  the  commonplace.     To  this  day  nobody  thinks 
of  Mr.  Lamont  a  retary  of   \V;n-.     II.'  Is  forever  fixed  in   the 

public  mind  only  as  Mr.  Cleveland's  own  secretary;   and  whatever 

Mr.  Cleveland's  <>wn  i  eoretary  he 
will  remain  fixed  in  the  public  mind.     Moreover,  such  an  appoint 
e of  Mr.  Lamont'i  |  il  popularity,  did  violence  not, 

only  to  the  popular  imagination,  hut  to  the  theory  «»l  Oabinel  maki 
and  the  appointment  of    Mr.   Gresham  was  as  qui  -  the  ap 

itment  of  Mr.  Lamont  was  absurd.     Qroti  que,  too,  was  the  effort 
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of  assigning  the  strongest  personality  in  the  Cabinet  to  the  least  im- 
portant post. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Cleveland  began  to  make  appointments,  the 
high  political  tone  of  March  4  began  to  fall.  Nothing  is  so  dispirit- 
ing as  the  feeling  that  a  great  opportunity  may  be  passing  unused. 
And  now  for  a  time  there  was  hardly  even  talk  of  fiscal  reform.  The 
President  was  advised  to  call  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  to  set 
about  the  work  at  once.  The  answer  was,  Let  us  first  get  the  Ad- 
ministration organized.  The  Democratic  disreputables  swarmed  to 
the  capital;  nor  did  they  swarm  in  vain.  The  Democratic  bosses 
who  had  been  retired  during  the  campaign  saw  the  opportunity  and 
seized  it.  While  the  Administration  was  getting  itself  organized, 
they  grew  bold  again.  This  was  the  first  grave  mistake  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  made — in  giving  them  this  opportunity.  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary occasion  if  ever  an  extraordinary  occasion  came,  and  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  begun  its  great  task  before  it  could  have  been 
distracted  from  it.  By  delay,  time  was  given,  too,  to  the  enemies  of 
tariff  reform  to  take  new  courage  and  to  make  new  efforts.  By  the 
time  the  Wilson  Bill  came  finally  into  the  Senate  they  had  made  the 
most  formidable  organization,  as  well  as  the  most  insidious,  that  they 
had  ever  had.  They  had  found  opportunities  to  plead  and  to  trade. 
They  had  devised  new  methods  to  produce  theatrical  effects,  and  they 
had  found  out  all  the  weak  places  in  the  Democratic  column — from 
coal  and  sugar  to  collars  and  cuffs. 

And  so  the  summer,  big  with  approaching  commercial  disaster, 
came  on.  And  commercial  disaster  following  the  Administration's 
delay  muddled  many  a  man  whose  head  had  before  been  clear.  K\  erv 
rural  member  of  Congress  who  had  ever  dallied  with  tiat  money  now 
embraced  it;  so  that  when  the  President  was  obliged  to  call  Congress 
in  extraordinary  session  to  repeal  the  silver-purchase  clause  oi  the 
act  of  1890,  a  Congress  assembled  that  had  forgotten  for  the  time  its 
duty  to  reform  the  tariff,  but  was  secretly  in  favor  of  free  silver  I  No 
popular  enthusiasm  could  withstand  this  revelation, 

Now  it  was  that  the  stubborn  characteristics— which,  sinoe  they 

were  successful,  wo  must   in    fairness  call    the  heron-  characteristic 

of  Mr.  Cleveland  again  asserted  themselves;  and  he  did  one  of  the 
most  oonspioioua  public  services  that  stand  to  the  credit  oi  anj  of  our 

statesmen.       Here  was  a  Congress  of  his  own  party  hesolted  with  n;no 

ranee  of  the  fundamental  facts  about  finance,  fanatioal,  unreason 
believing  a  lie,     Bere  was  a  statute  that  the  opposite  psrtj  had  put 
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on  the  books,  which  was  fast  bringing  commercial  ruin  and  threaten- 
ing national  bankruptcy ;  and  here  was  a  government-deficit  clearly 
in  sight.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  Democratic  party,  if  it 
had  seen  nothing  else,  would  have  seen  the  party  advantage  of  restor- 
ing credit  that  had  been  shaken  by  Kepublican  legislation  and  Kepub- 
lican  extravagance.  But  it  did  not.  Moreover  here  was  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  some  of  whose  past  financial  notions  were  disquiet- 
ing; here  was  a  Vice-President  whose  accession  to  the  Presidency 
just  then  would  have  precipitated  such  a  panic  as  our  commerce  has 
seldom  known ;  and  here  was  a  Senate  part  of  which  was  senile,  and 
part  of  which  wa"  but  personified  vested  interests  in  silver. 

'With  all  these  difficulties  in  the  way,  Mr.  Cleveland  forced  the 
repeal  of  the  purchasing-clause  of  the  silver  act;  for  it  was  he  that 
did  it.  He  alone  stood  between  the  country  and  disaster.  Never  in 
a  time  of  peace  was  better  service  done  by  any  President.     Again  he 

■  to  the  highest  level.      Again  he  made  a  chapter  in  our  history 
that  will  be  recalled  after  all  the  other  actors  in  it  are  forgotten. 

By  this  time  many  timid  people,  forgetful  of  their  mood  of  the 
year  before,  were  asking  them  if  it  were  not  better  to  abandon 

tariff-reform  for  the  present.  But  again,  it  must  be  recalled,  Mr. 
Cleveland  >  the  occasion.     After  the  repeal  of  the  Bilver-pur- 

chase  law,  the  commercial  disasters  of  the  summer  did  not  cause  him 
er  in  the  slightest  d<  and  his  n  e  recommending  the 

reform  of  the  tariff  contained  the  same  brae  ring  bs  his  more  famous 

lv^7.       But  the  popular  enthusiasm  was   gone,  partly  be- 
an absurdity  in  entrusting  the  reformation  of  the 

tariff  to  a  Oou  fly  in  favor  of  an  unsound  currency, 

of  b  \<  !•;.  general  desire  that  nothing  further 
be  done  to  ■  uncertainty  in  I  ial  and  industrial 

Id. 

The  Bawaiian  trouble,  a  disreputable  inheritance  from  the  pre- 
ceding Administratis  length  along.  An  op- 
portunity i  Mr,  Cleveland  to  select  the  wrong  man  as 
Mm  il  eminent,  and  he  appointed  the  estimable 
undiplomatic  Mr.  Willi  .  II  rin  Mr.  Cleveland,  while  right 
himself  in  bii  contention,  chose  tfa  nan  for  a  delicate  task, 
andthepn  tfeelin  thai  the  Hawaiian  affair 
irdly  managed.  A  rds  our  fort  in  general, 
there  have,  of                    ootafi          d  appointments;  but  all  round 

tt   our  Consular  po  t     ;in-  rii'-n   that  wn-  s<'h:ct''(l    by  ;v  mo   !, 
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infelicitous  reformer  because  they  were  unfit.  If  they  were  not  selected 
for  their  unfitness,  for  what  reason  Were  they  selected?  The  ex- 
planation of  unfitness  covers  more  of  these  phenomena  than  any  other 
explanation,  and  is  therefore  scientific.  Mr.  Cleveland  himself, 
whom  public  opinion  has  to  a  great  extent  excused  for  the  sins  of 
his  subordinates,  has  always  had  a  strange  way  of  picking  up  men, — 
not  impulsively,  for  he  is  not  a  man  of  impulses,  but  quixotically. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  present  Administration  an  application  was 
made  for  a  minor  consulship  by  an  unsuccessful  young  lawyer  from 
a  strong  Democratic  State,  and  the  applicant  came  to  Washington 
hoping  to  get  an  interview  with  the  President.  One  of  the  Senators 
from  his  State,  a  man  of  a  certain  frayed-out  dignity,  who  eight 
years  before  had  imposed  on  Mr.  Cleveland  in  similar  ways,  made 
an  appointment  with  the  President  to  introduce  his  young  friend. 
So  fulsome  was  the  Senator's  praise  of  his  candidate  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  straightway  appointed  him,  not  to  a  minor  consulship,  but 
to  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  consular  service, — to  the 
profound  astonishment  of  the  Senator,  who  frankly  remarked  to  his 
intimates  afterward  that  he  had  "  overdone  the  job. " 

Stories  more  or  less  like  this  any  man  with  a  political  acquaintance 
more  or  less  constantly  hears,  and  unfortunately  too  many  of  them 
are  true.  They  show  the  essentially  commonplace,  uninspiring  side  of 
the  President's  character.  A  very  shrewd  observer  once  remarked 
that  it  was  difficult  to  understand,  while  you  were  talking  with  Mr. 
Hayes,  how  at  a  distance  you  were  obliged  to  feel  that  he  was  so  weak 
a  President;  and  that  it  was  equally  difficult,  while  you  were  talking 
with  Mr.  Cleveland,  to  understand  how  at  a  distance  he  seemed  so 
strong  a  President.  It  is  in  dealing  at  a  distance  and  with  largo 
masses  of  men  and  with  public  opinion  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  Btrong 
and  he  is  weakest  when  he  deals  with  men  near  at  hand  and  with 
individuals,  or  with  individual  opinion. 

By  reason  of  this  characteristic,  the  second  and  perhaps  the  great' 
est  misfortune  of  his  Administration  has  come.  Ee  has  permitted 
his  <>M  enemies  In  New  York — the  Democratic  maohine — to  continue 
to  dominate  the  party    -or  at  least  to  hai  1  hope  of  doing 

The  Democratic  maohine  in  New  York  has  an  artificial  and  greatlj  ex* 

erated  importance.  As  it  is,  and  as  it  has  been  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  twenty  yean  or  more,  it  is  do1  a  political  party  at  all.  It 
is  simply  the  semi  orimina]  oligarchy  that  rules  the  oitie  v;  nee  our 
municipal  government  is  the  most  lucrative  part  oi  our  government, 
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it  is,  of  course,  the  most  corrupt.  Bad  as  the  results  of  such  misrule 
have  been  in  New  York  city,  in  Brooklyn,  in  Buffalo,  and  in  Troy, 
the  internal,  local  results  have  by  no  means  been  the  worst;  for  these 
machines,  through  their  control  of  the  cities,  got  control  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  The  plunder  of  cities  and 
the  degradation  of  a  State  are  bad  results  of  the  decline  of  civic 
activity  in  New  York ;  but  even  these  are  not  the  worst  results. 
These  business-like  organizations  of  plunderers  call  themselves 
Democrats,  and  the  ignorant  Democrats  in  other  States  regard  them 
as  Democrats  and  receive  them  into  political  fellowship.  So  long 
as  this  oligarchy  is  regarded  as  a  Democratic  organization  it  will 
pull  down  the  National  Democratic  party  to  its  own  level.  The 
burden  of  Tammany  and  the  so-called  "  regular"  Democratic  organi- 
zation in  New  York  is  almost  as  great  a  burden  on  the  National 
Democratic  party  as  slavery  was  a  generation  ago. 

m  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
cern himself  with  local  party  troubles.  But  when  there  is  such  a 
party  burden  as  is  sure  to  wreck  his  party  and  to  thwart  the  very 
purpose  of  its  existence,  if  he  do  not  pay  heed  to  it,  how  can  he  i 
pect  to  have  his  party  do  any  high  dut  Thecauseof  tariff-reform, 
thee  f  civil  i  reform,  the  dignity,  integrity,  and  cleanliness, 

the  I  democratic  party,  require  Its  eman- 

cipation froin  th  5Tork  State  machine.     Mr.  Cleveland  could 

hav<  much  more  than  he  has  done  to  accomplish  this  emancipa- 

tion.    Bv<      triumph  that  he  has  won  has  been  won  by  reason  of 
tility  to  this  machine  and  by  reason  of  the  popular  hope  of 
continued  hostility.     It.  is  not  a  mere  local  factional  fight.     It  is 
;le  to  the  death.     If  Bill  and   Murphy  and  their  Like  are  the 
ocratic  p  e  D  mocratic  party  cannot  Burvive.     No  man 

doubt  tin  >t  the  man  who  doubts  the  success  of  our  whole 

i  of  popul  ernment. 

v  what  has  happened  within  this  twelvemonth  is  this:   the 
tone  of  the  Democratic  party  has  slid  down  from  the  level  of  the 
heroic  mood  of  the  whole  people  to  the  level  of  the  New  York  ma 
china,  which  is  to-day  •  influence  to  the  protectionists  in  the 

V  m  return  for-  rotes  that  have  been  given  to  punish  Mr.  Cleve- 
land.    The  Supreme  Court,  tariff  reform,  the  national  welfare,     what 
to   Hill  and   Murphy'/     I    uppose  that  the  most  contempti- 
ble '  it  in  public  life  pari  of  the  world  became 
civilized  ifth              cut  by  i  Democratic  senator  from  New  5forl 
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working  might  and  main  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  increase  the 
duty  on  collars  and  cuffs  by  5  per  cent.  He  has  succeeded,  too,  at 
least  in  committee.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
might  have  prevented  the  election  of  Murphy  as  Senator ;  nor  can  it 
be  forgotten  that  since  Murphy's  election  he  has  managed  the  situa- 
tion ill. 

It  was  and  is  the  bounden  duty  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  if  he  have  (and 
he  has)  the  great  principles  of  his  party  in  his  keeping,  to  make  sure 
that  that  party,  if  it  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  these  reforms,  shall 
not  fall  to  the  level  of  these  mercenary  local  organizations  for  the 
plunder  of  cities.  Who  were  the  Democrats  most  in  the  popular  mind 
a  year  ago?  They  were  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Fairchild  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Kussell  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Morton  in  Nebraska,  Mr.  Smith 
in  Georgia,  and  men  like  these.  But  now  the  men  who  are  most 
active  as  Democrats  are  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Murphy  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Gorman  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Bland  in  Missouri,  Mr.  McPherson  in  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Brice  in  Ohio.  Every  great  social  and  political  subject 
must  at  last  be  measured  by  individuals.  If  the  Democratic  party 
of  a  year  ago  and  the  Democratic  party  to-day  be  measured  by  these 
two  groups  of  men,  we  have  a  very  accurate  index  of  its  decline.  So 
noticeable  is  this  decline  that  every  political  student  who  goes  to 
Washington  at  intervals  feels  the  difference  in  the  atmosphere  and  in 
the  talk,  then  and  now.  The  topics  of  conversation  then  were  the  tri- 
umph of  a  great  principle,  the  wisdom  of  the  people  in  the  long  run, 
the  wide  opportunity,  the  long  lease  of  Democratic  power.  Now  the 
topics  one  hears  are  of  iron  interests  and  sugar  certificates,  the  "  fight" 
between  the  President  and  the  Senate,  the  "  deals11  and  u  dickers"  and 
little  cliques:  the  most  dismal  commonplaces  in  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  crime  are  these  commonplaces  of  so-called  "practical  politics. " 
Indeed  nothing  in  contemporaneous  life  is  more  depressing  than  a 
visit  now  to  Washington.  Soon  after  the  Civil  War  a  facetious  e\ 
Confederate  general  declared  that  on  his  way  to  New  York  he  alw 
took  a  route  that  led  around  Washington.  u  I  do  not  oare  to  be  either 
bored  or  corrupted,"  he  used  to  say.  Many  an  independent  \ 
whose  hopes  wen'  high  a,  year  ago  will  Appreciate  his  feelii 

but  the  responsibility  of  keeping  his  party  up  to  the  level  where 
it  can  hold  the  public  oonndence  i\m^  not  rest  alone  on  Mr.  Cleveland. 
The  Senate  is  even  more  to  blame.     Since  it  became  Democratic  it 

ITinls  to  a  lower  level  than  ever  before.       It  was  tin-  inen- 

.!<•(•  to  I id  monei ,  ami  it  is  the  i<>  tariil  reform.    A 
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considerable  number  of  Democratic  senators,  it  seems,  wish  the  muni- 
cipal plunderers  who  call  themselves  Democrats  to  rule  their  party. 
This  means  that  the  degradation  of  our  great  municipalities  is  to  effect 
the  degradation  of  the  National  government  as  well.  Hitherto  we 
have  been  able  to  say  that  our  system  of  government  has  on  the  whole 
worked  well  in  State  and  National  affairs  and  has  broken  down 
utterly  only  in  our  cities.  But  the  events  of  the  past  year  at  Wash- 
ington give  reason  to  fear  that  municipal  corruption  is  really  the 
strongest  force  in  our  National  political  life.  We  might  as  well  see  the 
consequences  of  domination  by  Hill  and  Murphy  and  Gorman  clearly 
in  the  beginning.  The  Democratic  party  cannot  survive  this  domina- 
tion ;  or,  if  it  survive  it  and  conquer,  free  government  cannot  sur- 
vive. The  same  question  that  has  for  thirty  years  put  the  Democratic 
party  on  the  defensive  again  thrusts  itself  forward, — Can  it  so  keep 
down  its  own  corrupt  and  ignorant  elements  as  to  be  entrusted  with 
power  ? 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  to  a  degree  done  its  duty.  The 
putting  of  wool  and  iron  ore  on  the  free-list,  if  they  are  at  last  put 
there,  will  be  an  historic  event.  But  this  is  going  at  furthest  but  a 
little  way;    and  if  the  Republican  party  had  leaders  that  were  not 

e-blind  they  would  at  duty  of  the  time  in 

hand,  reform  the  tariff  better  than  the  professional  tariff-reformers 

a  likely  to  do  it,  turn  the!  to  the  task'  of  municipal  reform, 

on  which  i  ^ikt   problem  and  more  likely  to  turn  :it, 

t,  and  takes  new  lease  of  life  and  power;  for  it  is  yet  very  doubt- 
ful whether  tl  itic  party  will  BUCC 

Mr.  (  achievement  in  bringing  a  loi  rredited  party 

:  and  up  to  the  level  of  at  expectation  was  herculean. 

[1         I     '  back  in  one  was  to  a  inevitable,  but  it  has 

ban  could  hai  n  predicted 

in  :  in-ly  1  on  of  his  two  chief  mistakes,  his 

ttingtot  .1  work  of  tariff-reform,  and  his  neglect 

of  the  of  polities  m  New    Fork.      II-  has  proved  himself  a 

m  :.  1  for  supremacy;    hut,  in  the  work 

f>f  'i  that,  he  himself  formulated  he  cannot  even  <■! e 

Ik-  lack  •  imagination.     Ik-  Is  .•<   plodding  man.     He 

i  dramatic  effects.     I'       nnol  play  the  game  <>f  raft 

the  time  comea  for  him  io move  men  on  the  board.     Ik'  cannot 

i  ■•  I  'of  individualities  on  public  opinion.     Ik'  is  like 

on  i  n  in  i  clear  di  cernmenl  i  t  principles  and  in  Ins  knowl- 
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edge  just  when  to  proclaim  them  with  supreme  effect.  But  he  has 
almost  the  stolid  density  of  his  immediate  predecessor  when  he  comes 
to  the  task  of  working  them  out.  .Not  the  least  instructive  lesson  of 
Lincoln's  career  is  that  a  really  great  Executive  must  be  a  man  of 
imagination,  even  of  humor,  if  possible  a  man  also  of  personal  charm. 
These  qualities  of  imagination  and  personal  "  magnetism"  have  in  our 
own  time  carried  through  along  political  career,  brilliant  if  empty,  a 
man  who  had  no  principles  whatever.  These  qualities  are  by  no 
means  substitutes  for  the  sterling  virtues  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has.  But 
they  are  necessary  qualities  nevertheless  for  a  great  President.  It  is 
a  very  proper  demand  that  a  democracy  makes,  that  its  enthusiasm 
shall  be  kept  aglow  even  while  its  most  tedious  tasks  are  in  hand. 
Else  at  best  a  President  or  a  party  becomes  but  a  poor  drudge.  In 
a  hand-to-hand  encounter  Mr.  Cleveland's  enemies  get  the  better  of 
him, — the  same  enemies  that  on  a  larger  field  he  has  time  and  again 
utterly  routed.  When  the  President  becomes  a  drudge,  so  common- 
place becomes  even  the  high  duty  of  the  hour  that  popular  enthusiasm 
wanes  and  the  sorriest  rogue  can  for  a  time  play  the  role  of  a  hero. 
So  strut  now  Hill  and  Gorman.  To  this  extent  the  President  has 
failed. 

But  this  much  is  certain — Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  only  man  now  in 
our  public  life  who  has  made  a  chapter  in  our  political  history  that 
men  of  the  next  generation  will  recall ;  and  he  yet  has  time  before  his 
final  retirement  to  show  whether  he  has  the  same  mastery  as  an  ex- 
ecutive that  he  has  as  a  political  leader.  lie  is  reported  lately  to 
have  said  to  several  of  his  friends  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  bo- 
coming  President  again.  He  is  weary,  vexed,  even  angry.  What 
wonder?  If  he  will  but  fight  as  well  in  a  close  struggle  as  ho  has 
fought  in  an  open  field,  the  people  will  in  due  time  Bcourge  the  Senate 
as  they  scourged  the  "  billion-dollar"  Congress  under  his  inspiration. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  representatives  of  vested  interests  and 
the  corrupters  of  municipal  politics  in  the  Senate  shall  l>e  permitted 
to  thwart  the  great  fiscal  revolution  of  1892  d  by  the  people  to 

bring  about  om-  political  and  industrial  emancipation.    There  is  no  dia 
guising  i ho  grave  danger  that   Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party  maj  fail 
and  leave  this  great  task   t<>  l>o  done  by  the  v*tv  men  who  decrj 

thorn. 

•  A  \    [NDKPKNDBLN  r. " 


LORD   ROSEBERY   AND   THE   LIBERAL   CRISIS   IN 

ENGLAND. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  is  undoubtedly  a  re- 
markable man.  In  English  politics,  any  age  under  fifty  is  com- 
parative youthfulness,  yet  Lord  Rosebery  at  forty -six  succeeds,  as 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  veteran  who  was  fighting  its  battles 
loner  before  his  successor  was  born.     Reared  amid  aristocratic  sur- 

o 

roundings ;  growing  up  in  political  life  apart  from  the  vigorous  strug- 
gles of  the  House  of  Commons;  habituated  to  the  customs  of  high 
position,  the  respect  still  given  to  hereditary  rank,  and  the  exercise 
of  that  power  which  immense  wealth  gives  its  possessor,  he  takes  the 
helm  of  State  as  the  democratic  leader  of  a  party  which  is  pledged  to 
wholesale  measures  of  reform.     Twice  £  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs  in  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  he  has  succeeded  in  changing  tin;  entire 

be  has  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  treatment  of  external  affairs;  be  has  impressed  himself 
upon  the    tatesmen  of  E  ;  man  of  wide  views  and 

rmination;  and  he  1  quired  a  degree  of  popular  confi- 
dence in  this  direction  which  m  ven  Conservatives  look  upon 
him  "f  national  sheet-anchor  which  prevents  the  state  from 
drifting  to  ruin  under  Liberal  guidance. 

Lord  I'  as  t<>  have  been  ful  in  attaining  almost 

ting  thai  he  I  sd.     T  i  lie  was  corn- 

poor.     In  lvV^  he  married  the  daughter  of  Baron  Meyer 
de  Rothschild  and  b  one  of  the  richest  men  in  England.     Tim 

th  that  he  had   freely  enjoyed  during  Lady  Rosebery's  lifetime 
•  entirely  his  at  her  death  in   L890.     His  first,  speech  in  the 
Sou*  of  I  i     L871  brought  him  many  encomiums  and  appoint- 

menl  i  to  of  importance.     1 1 i     Pre  iid<  aoy  of  the 

in  I  vT  1  re  raited  in  .'in  address  which,  to  the 
■  of  .-ill  who  knew  him  as  .1  young  man  of  only  twenty- 
I  in  the  "  Times"  next  day  to  the  extent  «»f  s<»m<- 
six  column  .     Hi    fluency,  i  d ag .  plea  tanl  delh i 

roughl  In  in  a  reputation  as  a  ipeaker  which 
II     nail    i"  A.ui  tralia  and  to  ( Janada, 
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coupled  with  a  consistent  advocacy  of  closer  Imperial  relations  and 
continuous  expressions  of  affection  and  praise  for  the  Colonies,  have 
made  him  popular  in  every  part  of  the  external  empire.  His  success 
as  Foreign  Secretary  during  two  brief  terms  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  progress  and  peace  of  Egypt;  the  management  of  the  Siamese 
question ;  the  generally  high  place  now  taken  by  England  in  foreign 
consideration;  the  passiveness  of  Kussia ;  the  peace  of  Europe.  His 
administration  of  affairs  in  the  London  County  Council  not  only 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  people  and  made  the  establish- 
ment of  that  great  legislative  and  democratic  body  a  success,  but  it 
proved  him  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  tact,  industry,  and  ad- 
ministrative ability.  His  monograph  upon  the  life  of  Pitt  shows  him 
capable  of  taking  a  very  high  place  in  literature.  His  handling  of  the 
delicate  labor  problems  and  social  questions  of  the  day  could  not  have 
been  shown  to  greater  effect  or  in  a  more  valuable  way  than  in  the  really 
wonderful  manner  in  which  he  arbitrated  the  differences  and  soothed 
the  ill-feelings  between  masters  and  men  in  the  recent  mining  strike. 
He  has  now  attained  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the  sover- 
eign— as  representing  the  popular  will.  He  had  already  won  the 
blue-ribbon  of  the  turf — the  Derby,  and  the  blue-ribbon  of  knight- 
hood— the  Garter.  He  had  married  the  greatest  heiress  in  England ; 
he  has  controlled  the  foreign  affairs  of  his  country  and  empire;  he 
has  now  succeeded  the  greatest  leader  in  modern  English  history. 
Obstacles  to  future  success  and  even  the  maintenance  of  present  power, 
he  will  have  in  abundance ;  but  the  tact  which  has  carried  him  through 
many  difficulties  should  now  come  into  operation  in  a  far  loftier 
sphere.  If  a  curious  facility  in  triumphing  over  rivals  is  any  erite 
rion,  he  should  succeed.  Had  the  split  in  the  party  during  L885  not 
occurred,  he  would  probably  have  had  to  give  way  at  this  juncture 
to  cither  Joseph  Chamberlain  or  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Had  not 
another  cause  removed  Sir  Charles  Dilke  from  his  path,  that  brilliant 
and  popular  Radical  would  have  been  well  in  the  race  for  the  Pre- 
miership. Had  Karl  Spencer's  health  not  given  way,  he  might  bave 
been  a  formidable  candidate.  But  after  the  collapse  of  Sir  William 
Vernon  Earoourt's  still  more  powerful  pretensions  to  the  position, 

Lord  Spencer's  claim,  except  as  a  compromise,  Deed  hardly  ho  con- 
sidered. Y.-t,  eleven  pear  Lord  Rosebery  had  to  resign  a  minor 
part  in  the  Ministry  because  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
objected  to  its  being  held  by  a  p 

At  the  present  tune  Lord   Rosebery'a  vien    upon  various  public 
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questions  are  widely  debated.  Are  his  opinions  really  democratic? 
Will  he  move  against  the  House  of  Lords?  Is  Home  Kule  likely  to 
remain  a  chief  plank  in  the  party  platform?  Can  he  hold  the  Lib- 
eral, Eadical,  and  Irish  sections  together?  But  the  past  will  throw 
some  reliable  light  upon  the  present  in  this  as  in  many  other 
cases.  To  clear  the  way,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  very 
curious  in  a  Peer  becoming  Premier  of  Great  Britain.  And  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  need  not  injure,  but  rather 
aid  Lord  Rosebery  in  any  conflicts  which  may  arise  between  the  two 
Chambers.  Lord  Grey  did  not  find  his  position  an  inconvenience  in 
forcing  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  through  the  Lords,  nor  did  Lord 
Derby  in  1867  find  it  anything  but  an  aid  in  facilitating  the  passage 
of  Disraeli's  franchise  reform  in  that  year.  Lord  Melbourne  was  an 
aristocrat  to  the  finger-tips,  yet  he  made  a  reasonably  popular  Liberal 
leader.  So  with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Lord  Palmerston  escaped 
the  House  of  Lords  only  by  being  an  Irish  peer,  but  he  was  none  the 
less  a  powerful  Premier  for  being  a  nobleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Pitt  and  Cuming,  Peel  and  Gladstone  have  preferred  the  Com- 
mons, it  is  true;  but  the  career  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  proves  that  in  Eng- 
land a  leader  may  sit  in  both  Houses  and  yet  be  a  successful  statesman. 

Th<;  new  Premier  is  a  widely  popular  man.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone 
he  is  popular  with  the  masses.  Like  Lord  Salisbury  he  is  admired 
by  tin*  c  The  democratic  Bection  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Scotland,  and  it  is  there  that  Lord   Rosebery  commands  the  lar 
comparative  followii]        Ti.  I  democratic  public  body  in  England 

is  the  London  County  Council,  and  there  be  commands  the  closest  at- 

don  and  the  sincei  I  and  r  He  frequently  expresses 

belief    in    demo  and  his  adherence  t<>  its  principles,  but 

er  in  ai  or  violent  form.     In  Hay,  L892,  speaking  to 

an  imn.  idience  m  Edinburgh,  he  pointed  out  that  British  bis- 

<1  first  til*-  predominance  of  the  monarchy,  then  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  ari  v,  then  of  the  middle  i  and  now,  by 
the  in' ;  ■■  the  franchise,  had  come  practically  the  predominance 
of  the  Laborirj 

i  demo  *  .-I  pan  demo  but  It  demands  thai  It  shall  be 

>.  ,i  d<-[ii'»r  ■  ,<j  that ,  ;n  you  hays  established  a  democraoy(  jrou 

I  frank h  the  fad  thai  four  goTernment,  ipringing  from  the  peo 

pis  as  i'  i"  for  ariU  by  awl  on  behalf  "i  the  people 

i .'  the  ai  rimniial  legislation 

1  be  direction  of  bringing  about  "  a  better  and  more  favorable  share 
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of  the  land,  better  and  more  sanitary  houses,  better  air-spaces,  shorter 
hours  of  labor. " 

He  has  taken  practical  steps  in  the  road  of  reform.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  People's  Palace  in  London,  the  removal  of  religious  dis- 
abilities, the  improvement  of  dwellings  by  the  "  Artisans'  Dwelling 
Act, "  the  efficient  work  done  by  the  London  County  Council,  under 
his  direction,  in  bettering  the  conditions  which  surround  the  every- 
day workingman  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  capital,  are  sign-posts 
along  the  path  he  has  taken. 

Lord  Kosebery  has  complete  confidence  in  the  people.  Speaking 
at  Kelso,  Scotland,  on  June  16,  1892,  he  declared: 

"  I  have  unlimited  faith  in  the  good  sense,  the  wisdom,  and  the  justice  of 
the  great  mass  of  our  population — trained  as  they  have  been  by  centuries  of  the 
exercise  of  political  freedom,  and  by  many  years  of  the  political  vote,  and  there- 
fore I  for  one  shall  never  be  disposed  to  use  the  language  of  melancholy  and 
foreboding  at  any  particular  crisis  of  our  country's  fate." 

And  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  question  of  Local  Government  was 
the  vital  one  of  the  period — "  small  councils,  parish  councils,  in  which 
every  man  can  feel  that  he  has  an  interest,"  being  an  all-important 
part  of  the  national  problems. 

While,  however,  we  may  fairly  consider  Lord  Kosebery  as  demo- 
cratic in  his  views,  it  must  be  said  that  his  democracy  is  more  akin 
to  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  than  to  that  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr. 
Healy,  or  Mr.  Kedrnond.  He  is  a  thoroughgoing  Imperialist—  wh at 
the  editor  of  "  Truth"  calls  a  "  Jingo. "  He  believes  in  a  strong  navy, 
in  the  retention  of  every  atom  of  British  soil,  the  formation  of  a  ol< 
relationship  between  the  Colonies  and  England,  the  extension  of  the 
empire  as  in  the  cases  of  Uganda  and  Egypt.  Even  the  cession  of 
Heligoland  was  distasteful  to  him,  ami  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
time  he  stated  that  if  in  the  future  any  British  administration  dared 
even  to  consider  the  separation  of  Canada  or  Australia  from  the  Em- 
pire "  it  would  be  damned  by  the  whole  British  nation.  "  The  ej 
treme  Radical  school,  though  small  in  numbers,  is  violent  in  language 
and  does  not  at  all  Like  this  Imperial  feeling.  It  is  this  whioh  really 
causes  their  hostility  to  the  now  Premier.  They  are  the  remnants  of 
the  once  powerfully  organized  sentiment  which  swept  over  England 
in  1 1  en  ties,  and  declared,  through   the  medium  of   Mr    Bhght's 

eloquence  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  pen,  thai  the  Colonies  could 
and  the  sooner  the  better.      Bui  thai   feeling  has  ohonged,  and  1 

i\  embodie    the  Liberal  reaction.     From  this  standpoint  his 
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accession  to  power  is  very  important.     It  makes  the  two  parties  prac- 
tically one  upon  the  question  of  imperial  unity. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  never  been  a  blind  partisan  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  nor  has  he  ever  attacked  them  with  anything  but  mild  and  re- 
spectful comments.  In  speaking  to  his  famous  motion  on  June  20, 
1884,  which  urged  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  "  consider  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  this  House, "  he  plainly  ex- 
pressed his  opinions.  The  whole  speech  pointed  to  mending  rather 
than  ending ;  and  though  ten  years  of  storm  and  stress  have  passed 
since  then,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  sympathies  are  not  the 
same  as  ever.    Bat  he  hinted  then  that  action  might  be  too  long  delayed, 

"  The  voices  from  without  demanded  both  revision  and  improvement,  but  he 
should  never  have  asked  their  Lordships  to  appoint  a  Committee  from  fear  of 
abolition.  If  no  higher  motive  would  induce  their  Lordships  to  consider  the 
matter,  he  should  say  that  reform  had  come  too  late.  Bodies  that  began  to  re- 
form themselves  when  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  was  upon  them  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  task.  It  would  be  too  late  to  move  for  any  Select  Committee  when 
the  voice  which  called  for  radical  reform  became  loud  and  universal." 

will  now  have  to  judge  whether  that  time  has  come,  and  to  de- 
clare if  what  he  then  said  is  applicable  to  the  presenl  situation.      His 
.  was  re  I  with  \  hut  was  hardly  considered  by  the 

Lord        Yet  the  reform*  I  for  were  simple  enough.     He  wanted 

quorum  increased  to  forty,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.     lie 
ed  that,  Instead  of  spending  a  barren  six  months  in  each  Bessii  q 
and  winding   up  with  a  fruitful  fortnight,   more  legislation  should 
be  initiated  and  bu  ed.     He  wanted  a  Joint  Com- 

tnitl  'iit;  two  II  in  order  to  "  reduce  the  inanition  of  the  one 

II"  ise  and   relieve  die  congestion  of  the  other  by  an  amicable  alL 
tion  of  nx  between  the  two."     II<-  desired  to  remedy  the  Bud- 

den  swamping  of  regular  attendants  in  the  House  by  the  influx,  upon 
important  of  habitual  absentees.     Ami  be  would  Like  to 

:  the  list  of  life  peer      -       to  bring  in  representativ< 

on.     Thei  .  he  pointed  out,  already  I  wui  \  - 

so  eminent  divines  in  thep  of  the  Bishops  sitting  in  the  Lords. 

Thei  .vlio  were  or  had  been  Cabinet  Ministers; 

i  who  i >r  bad  who  were  or  had  been 

I;   ten  greal  and  di  I  lawyers;  forty  admi 

ils,  and  ex-Mii  t  than  Cabinet  rani ;  and  there 

was  t.fi«:  poet  lam  Altogether  there  were  116  Individuals  whom 

'•<:on<|  clutmher  in  the  world  mi  proud  to  I  tnembei 
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But  why  not  add  representatives  of  medicine,  of  literature,  of  com- 
merce and  business,  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  labor? 

This  last  proposition  provoked  a  laugh,  but  in  days  when  a  labor- 
ing man  like  Henry  Broadhurst  could  be  in  the  Ministry,  and  Tom 
Mann  could,  without  rebuke,  address  the  present  Premier  at  a  public 
meeting  as  "Citizen  Kosebery,"  it  is  probable  that  the  speaker  was 
wiser  than  his  amused  auditors.  And  Lord  Rosebery  told  the  House 
of  Lords  plainly  that  "he  believed  it  was  neither  so  popular  as  its 
friends  said,  nor  so  unpopular  as  its  enemies  made  out."  He  very 
likely  holds  the  same  view  to-day,  and  in  all  probability  will  counsel 
moderation  and  conciliation.  He  believed  then  that  the  House  of 
Lords  wanted — 

— "  a  new  infusion  of  the  ideas  of  other  classes,  new  representatives,  new  sources 
of  information,  ...  a  larger  infusion  from  those  large  classes  among  whom  is 
to  be  found  so  much  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country." 

His  policy  then  was:  "  as  regards  the  individuals,  greater  responsibil- 
ity; as  regards  the  body,  the  broadening  of  its  foundations  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  scope  of  its  opportunities. "  Non-intervention  in  the 
recent  debates  upon  the  Parish  Councils  bill,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
expressed  no  opinion  regarding  Mr.  Gladstone's  attack  upon  the  Lords, 
leave  him  at  this  juncture  with  a  free  hand.  If,  therefore,  action  is 
taken,  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of  reform,  and 
not  abolition.  And  expressions  more  than  once  repeated  in  his  Life 
of  Pitt  and  elsewhere  lead  to  the  impression  that  Lord  Rosebery  fa\  ars 
the  right  being  given  Peers  to  be  elected  to  the  Commons.  It  would 
undoubtedly  strengthen  the  Upper  House,  and  the  intluence  of  the 
peerage  would  certainly  be  very  pleasant  to  Lord  Rosebery  person- 
ally. At  the  same  time  a  system  of  delegation  from  the  English 
peerage  might  be  adopted,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  by  which  its 
representative  men  only  would  become  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Some  such  reforms  are  possible;  abolition  is  nol  in  the  least 
degree  likely  so  long  as  men  like  Rosebery  lead  the  [libera]  party. 

Lord  Eosebery  is  a  supporter  of  Home   Rule.      There  oan  be  no 
doubt  of  that  fact.     But  the  tenor  of  his  speeches—  and  t'  e  not 

very  numerous  upon  the  Bubjeet  -prpve  him  to  he  a  calm,  reasoning 
advocate  of   the  idea,  willing   to  give  and  take  in  all    details,  but  de 

Biroua  in  a  general  way  <>f  ensuring  the  Buooess  o(  local  sell 

tnent  as  a  principle  applicable  to  Ireland.  Still  he  is  not  an  enthusi- 
ast, upon  the  Subject,  The  policy  he  considers  a  leap  toward  the 
light;     the    principle   of   governing    through    the    properly  d 
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wishes  of  the  Irish  people  as  much  settled  as  is  Magna  Charta ;  the 
result  one  of  assured  prosperity.  "  If, "  said  he  in  the  great  debate  of 
last  fall,  "  you  set  Ireland  afloat  across  the  Atlantic  until  it  reached 
the  shores  of  America,  within  ten  years  she  would  be  as  prosperous 
as  any  other  State  of  the  Union. "  But  his  idea  of  Home  Rule  seems 
very  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  With  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Home  Rule  was  the  end  which  he  wished  to  attain  with  all  his  heart  and 
all  his  power.  With  Lord  Rosebery  it  seems  but  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
In  the  course  of  his  Kelso  speech  already  quoted  he  observed  : 

"I  believe  that  this  is  a  question  of  Empire  in  its  broadest  and  widest  shape, 
because,  as  you  know,  our  Empire  rests  on  Home  Rule,  and  without  Home  Rule 
it  could  not  continue  to  exist  a  moment. " 

And  he  proceeded  to  make  a  statement  which  seems  of  such  im- 
portance at  the  present  juncture  that  it  is  worthy  of  full  quotation: 

"  If  I  was  a  great  statesman  like  Lord  Salisbury,  I  should  give  not  merely 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  but  I  should  seize  that  opportunity,  in  giving  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland,  to  give  an  additional  cement  to  the  fabric  of  our  Empire.  You  will 
have,  as  I  believe,  to  frame  a  tribunal  in  which  disputed  cases  under  the  settle- 
ment with  Ireland  maybe  referred.  Now  is  the  time  to  organize  a  great  Imperial 
tribunal,  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  Empire,  to  which  you  should  add 
Irish  judges,  to  which  j  aid  add  (  olonial  judges,  to  which  you  should  add 

Indian  judges,  and  which,  by  deciding  disputes  between  the  Empire  and  its 
dependent  States,  and  between  State  end  State,  and  between  individual  and 
State,  .shall  rival   the  iuaj-  -upreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    .    .   . 

I  believe  the  settlement  with  Inland  will  give  us  the  opportunity  of  makings 
tnent  for  our  Empire  by  the  erection  of  ich  tribunal." 

:.u  utterance  is  of  I  interest  at  this  time.     To  the  Col- 

of  importance  from  the  late  President  of  the  Im- 

1       ration  L  |  tan  who  declared  at  Leeds  in 

9  that  the  policy  called  by  that  name  was  one  for  which  an  Eng- 

iman  u  might  well  lii  be,  die."     Et  is  of  importance 

ly  which  the  •••.■.  Premier  has  of  looking  at 
rything  in  its  wi  ad  of  considering  the  Colonies  in  ap- 

plying domestic  policy  as  well  as  in  dealing  with  those  foreign  affairs 
which  be  recently  i  ummari  I  in  one  word  ".Km 

old-time  formula,  M  Europe."     It  is  of  interest 

in  the  Amerii  public  idy  he  baa  made  of 

tutions,  and  bis  willingn*       to  oop     ome  of  them,     [tig  of 

importano  Lndicatirj  preference  for  the  federal 

Mi    I  ■  principle  of  applying  Loos         eminent  to 

'1  or  [reland  only  ai  demanded.     Ee  has  aJ 

ready  (leelar.'-i  himself  favorable  to  Home  Rule  for  Scotland ;  and  a 

10 
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Federal  Supreme  Court  means  practically  the  application  of  federal- 
ism as  a  principle  to  the  entire  constitution  of  the  British  Empire. 

For  Home  Rule  solely  as  an  Irish  question,  therefore,  Lord  Rose- 
bery  may  not  be  particularly  enthusiastic.  In  fact  he  distinctly  said 
so  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  September  7,  1893 : 

"  I  speak  as  a  witness,  but  not  as  an  enthusiastic  witness,  in  favor  of  Home 
Rule.  With  rne,  at  any  rate,  Home  Rule  is  not  a  fanaticism,  scarcely  even  a 
question  of  discipline  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  perfection,  but  it  is  on  the  whole 
the  best  of  the  courses  to  adopt  in  dealing  with  a  highly  critical  situation.  It  is 
with  me  a  question  of  policy. " 

He  even  joked  over  the  whole  matter  and  declared  amid  laughter  that 
he  "  was  not  certain  about  anything  with  regard  to  Ireland. "  And 
he  asked  the  House,  though  in  vain,  to  arrange  for  some  discussion  of 
a  possible  compromise.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  Lord  Rosebery  will 
not  strain  the  Constitution,  or  injure  the  vital  unity  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  an  effort  to  carry  out  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  But  by 
every  effort  of  modification,  conciliation,  and  rearrangement,  he  will 
probably  try  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  vexed  question. 

And  now,  as  to  the  last  of  the  current  inquiries :  Can  he  hold  the 
elements  of  his  party  together?  In  attempting  any  answer  to  this 
proposition  it  is  as  well  in  the  first  place  to  put  Mr.  Labouchere  where 
he  properly  belongs.  He  is  not,  in  brief,  a  man  of  any  great  influ- 
ence in  England,  nor  has  he  any  steady  following  or  even  the  qualities 
which  might  create  and  maintain  a  following.  He  is  the  least  of  the 
difficulties  which  Lord  Rosebery  has  to  encounter.  The  Irish  mem- 
bers of  both  divisions  constitute  a  considerable  danger.  But,  after  all, 
what  can  they  do?  To  force  a  dissolution  against  the  will  and  policy 
of  the  Liberal  leader  would  effectually  wreck  Home  Rule.  To  try 
and  supersede  Lord  Rosebery  is  equally  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  man  who  could  pretend  to  take  his  place  at  this  time  is  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  any  one  who  appreciates  his  ambition  knows 
that  if  there  had  been  any  hope  whatever  of  his  holding  the  part}  to 
gether,  he  would  have  already  forced  the  running  instead  of  accept- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  Commons  ami  sen  oil;  under  a  member  of 
the  Lords.  There  is  no  one  else  in  the  Liberal  ranks  sufficiently 
prominent  to  take  the  mantle  ol  Gladstone.  And  if  any  question 
comes  up   upon  wliieh  Mr.    Labouchere,  a  few    Radicals,  and   son 

the  Irish  members  should  decide  to  voteagainsl  the  Government,  il  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  would  support  Lord  ttosebery. 

II  i     well   known   Imperialism,  his  autipat  hv  to  si-p.ir.it ion  m  any  farm, 
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his  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  Gladstonian  Home  Eule,  his  management 
of  foreign  affairs,  would  all  be  factors  in  his  favor  at  such  a  moment. 
And  even  if  he  were  defeated  in  the  House,  they  would  tell  strongly  in 
the  country,  where  the  great  Conservative  argument  against  Home  Eule 
is  the  possibility  of  its  resulting  in  disunion  and  practical  separation. 
Perhaps  a  more  important  difficulty  than  any  named  is  the  utter 
lack  of  sympathy  between  himself  and  Sir  William  Harcourt.  In 
this  connection  a  significant  extract  may  be  given  from  Lord  Kose- 
bery's  monograph  upon  Pitt: 

"  But  between  a  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  confidence  is  indispensable.  Responsibility  rests  so  largely 
with  the  one,  and  articulation  so  greatly  with  the  other,  that  unity  of  sentiment 
is  the  one  necessary  link  that  makes  a  relation — in  any  case  difficult — in  any 
way  possible.  The  voice  of  Jacob  and  the  hands  of  Esau  may  effect  a  successful 
imposture,  but  can  hardly  constitute  a  durable  administration. " 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  matters  may  go  on  quietly  for  a 
brief  period,  but  the  two  leaders  can  hardly  work  harmoniously 
through  all  the  difficulties  ahead.  And  Lord  Eosebery  is  not  the 
man  to  give  way  upon  any  vital  point.  Still  his  tact  and  powers  of 
conciliation  may  avert  trouble  until  the  time  of  serious  danger  is  past. 
But  if  the  timent  .should  be  wrecked  by  some  side-wind  in  the 

House  of  Commons, — and  that  is  more  than  possible  with  such  a  small 
majority  and  with  so  rasli  a  leader  as  Sir  William  Harcourt, — it  will  be 
due  to  the  absence  of  Lord  Etosebery  from  Lta  deliberations,  and  his 
tent  inability  to  control  those  sudden  Btorms  which  arise  even 
under  the  most  skilful  guidance,  sweep  members  into  different 
lobbies,  and  carry  the  Ministry  to  d<  either  Bupportera  or 

Opp  "f  the  situation.       lb  iv  lies  the  danger  to  the  new 

od  the  possibility  of  a  genera]  election  before  many  months. 

He  Deeds  a  united  party,  and  it  is  therefore  DOl  Unlikely  that  a  dissolu- 

wiil  take  place  before  very  long,  and  Etosebery  and  Salisbury  will 
altoti  'e.     Meantime  Lord  Bo         r's  policy  in  a  general 

way,  hi  i  broad  outline,  may  be  not  inadequately  portrayed 

by  his  loquent  word  at  Birmingham  on  May  26,  L892: 

of  the  Briti  ii  Empire  ho  gn  it  is  now.    It 

oalm  v.itii  tin-  deeping  strength  of  a  summer  eel 
Um      tl  essence — whi  tocrel  of  thai   power?    It  If  not  in 

fleets  or  ni  armlet,  or  even  in  your  ti--i  ore    or  30m  population,     [ti  emenoe, 
«'we,  ih  iii  equal  Liberty  and  In  equal  jut  I  loe." 

J.   CUi  1  ELL   Hopkins. 
To  j 
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TEACHERS. 

The  heart  and  life  of  educational  systems  has  been  the  course  or 
curriculum  which  determines  both  the  subjects  taught  and  their  order. 
The  matter  of  a  good  course  ought  to  be  certain,  not  only  worth 
knowing  in  itself,  but  better  worth  knowing  than  anything  else ;  con- 
densed enough  not  to  be  insipid,  and  carefully  fitted  to  the  dominant 
interests  and  needs  of  the  age,  and  to  the  nascent  stages  of  youth. 
The  trivium  and  the  quadrivium,  which  held  their  own  a  thousand 
years ;  the  ratio  studiorum  of  the  Jesuits ;  some  monastic  rules  like 
that  of  St.  Benedict;  the  three  R's,  which  have  come  down  from 
Charlemagne;  the  courses  of  the  German  gymnasium,  of  the  French 
lycee,  of  the  nine  great  schools  of  England,  which  is  the  old  college 
course  of  this  country, — these  pedagogic  masterpieces  were  meant  to 
be  compends  of  the  chief  culture-material  of  their  day,  and  in  fact 
did  fulfil — some  more,  some  less — the  above  conditions.  The  best 
matured  norms  of  recent  years, — the  Johns  Hopkins  "groups,"  the 
new  "  codes"  of  British  and  German  military  schools,  and  that  of  the 
neue  deutsche  Selnde,  which  would  shape  matter,  time,  order,  and 
method,  are  products  of  a  more  conscious  consensus,  and  are  more 
like  the  great  creeds  than  like  the  ethnic  bibles  of  the  race. 

An  educational  course,  new  or  old,  elementary  or  academic,  should 
be  a  magazine  of  well-prepared  culture.  Like  healthy  blood,  or,  better, 
like  a  placenta  nourishing  the  young  with  the  nutritive  extracts  of  many 
foods,  irrigating  the  roots  of  piety,  national  life,  and  persona]  virtue 
with  rich,  informing  streams,  it  should  gather  nutriment  from  all 
sources  in  id  set  the  heart  of  youth  aglow.  It  should  palpitate  with 
the  best  that  ifl  new  or  old,  should  be  rich  m  those  hints,  glimpses, 
and  enthusiasms  which  mark  the  earl\  segmentation  of  the  BOUl,  and 
should  appeal,  not  to  a  preOOOioUfl  exactness,  but  to  that  nine-tenth 
the   soul    that   can    he   stinvil    deeply  only   if    dimly    into   sympathetic 

vibration  with  it.     The  matter  oi  a  good  course  of  study  should  be 
given  in  the  Largest  possible  wholes,  and  not  be  maoerated  bj  method 
cram;    it  should  appeal  to  spontaneous  interest,  attention,  icsp 
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rather  than  to  the  mere  carrying-power  of  an  artificial  school -bred 
memory.  Such  a  course,  that  really  appeals  to  the  best  sentiments, 
ideals,  endeavors,  is  as  precious  as  it  is  hard  to  make.  It  is  a  sort 
of  viaticum  of  the  upward  pilgrimage  of  the  soul,  thridding  the  maze 
of  knowledges  and  skills,  shortening  and  epitomizing  the  progress  of 
human  development,  as  ontogeny  epitomizes  phylogeny,  and  giving  a 
stable  basis  to  all  human  institutions. 

All  courses,  however,  are  liable  to  defects,  and  even  to  diseases, 
and,  without  eternal  vigilance,  inevitably  tend,  always  and  everywhere, 
to  decay.  Lapse  to  mechanism  and  routine  is  the  iron  law  of  all  edu- 
cational systems  and  is  as  universal  as  gravity.  The  morbus  peda- 
gogicus  forever  puts  the  letter  above  the  spirit,  and  moves  in  a  realm 
of  definition,  methods,  cram,  marks.  We  can  always  find  in  colleges 
and  schools  about  us  the  culture  equivalents  of  the  sophists,  pharisees, 
and  scholastics.  Courses  have  sometimes  grown  so  rigidly  orthodox 
and  exclusive  as  to  approach  the  esoteric  rites  and  mysteries  of  sav- 
age tribes  into  which  youth  are  gradually  initiated.  "  Finishing" 
courses  have  left  the  world's  great  questions  closed  instead  of  open, 
by  inoculating  against  deeper  love  of  knowledge  with  an  attenuated 
culture,  so  that  when  the  curriculum  is  completed  there  is  an  almost 
Faust-like  of  finality  and  omniscience.      Very  few,  indeed,  real- 

)■/>■  how  not  only  worthless  but  sterilizing  t<>  mind  and  harmful  to 
both  body  and  mors  IncationsJ  systems  always  tend  to  become 

before  any  one  I  it. 

In   France,   under  die  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the  Revolution, 

>bad  that  it  was  practically  abolished  under 

Ft  Napo!<-on.  leaving  only  technical  and  professional  sohools. 

In  Germany,  near  the  beginning  of  tins  century,  a  like  step  was 

ugly  urged;  rhat  would  the  world  not  have  losl   had  such 

died?     In  England,  universities  had  sunk  to  "somno- 

•  predominance91  before  the  reforms  which  began  forty  pears  ago. 

In  Italy  it  that  eight  of  her  provincial  universities 

abolished,  bo  dead  and  mechanical  had  they  become;   while  in 

•V  has    •"■'.  far    that  a  pat  not  ic    Spanish    pro- 

pain  might  !«•  conquered  by  a  country  that,  had 
for  education.     In  a  word,  die  history  of  education  is. 
largely  th         .  of  thi  \  and  the  noble  struj         againsi  it. 

The    iri'-rt.ia    thai  n    chari'/<-    her.-         <  norniOUS.       Com 

by  habit  till  a  teacher-machine  on  the  Eli  Perkins  pattern 
mij  Tradition  consecrats     leg]  lat  ion 
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elaborates,  the  large  vested  interests  of  school-supplies  tie  down, 
politics  entangles,  and  sometimes  endowment  isolates;  so  that  it  is 
not  strange  that  reforms  are  very  rare,  hard,  slow,  and  often  prove 
in  the  end  far  more  superficial  than  was  thought ;  as  witness  the  very 
slight  changes  in  Latin,  and  especially  in  Greek,  in  German  gymnasia, 
as  the  result  of  years  of  discussion.  Wars  and  revolutions  that  over- 
turn states  and  reconstruct  society  often  leave  education  unchanged 
in  method  and  matter.  Save  in  Japan,  educational  history  records 
no  complete  or  radical  reconstruction. 

The  American  college  was  of  English  origin,  coming  through 
Harvard  and  Yale  from  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  when  the 
latter  was  unfortunately  in  a  low  state.  In  the  year  1800  we  had 
but  eighteen  colleges;  in  1820-30,  seventeen  were  added;  in  1830- 
40,  twenty-eight;  in  1840-50,  forty;  in  1850-60,  eighty;  in  1860- 
70,  seventy;  in  1870-80,  sixty-three;  in  1SS0-90,  forty-eight. 
Thus,  during  the  period  of  its  most  rapid  multiplication,  the  old 
American  college  course,  with  classics  and  mathematics  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  with  morals,  religion,  history,  or 
other  variables,  at  the  end,  became  strongly  intrenched  before  it  was 
ever  seriously  questioned.  At  its  best  this  course  was  instinct  with 
ideas  of  discipline  and  liberal  culture.  It  made  no  attempt  at  com- 
pleteness or  to  satisfy  every  form  of  receptivity.  It  was  not  always 
the  way  by  which  scientific  progress  entered,  but  it  was  a  bond  be- 
tween high  and  low;  it  assumed  that  most  men  could  do  most  things; 
it  gave  young  men  the  feeling  of  a  larger  life,  and  the  blocks  of 
knowledge  indicated  by  its  degree  had  some  definite  meaning.  It 
introduced  the  mind  rapidly  to  many  fields,  gave  flexibility  and 
aspiration,  and  was  the  mould  in  which  most  of  the  best  son  Is  that 
the  New  World  had  yet  known  were  east.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
among  the  twenty  Southern  colleges,  of  whieh  J.  II.  Dillard  Will 
which  were  under  the  influence  of  the  University  of  Virginia — mod- 
elled by  Jefferson  after  the  University  of  France-  fixed  ce-urses  seem 
gaining  on  the  original  plan  of  fnv  eleotives  or  options. 

The  introduction  of   the  elective  system   in   the    North  marks  the 

first  gr<  «'h  in  the  advance  of  bigher  education.     Although  not 

new  in  principle,  ami    DO   doubt   inevitable,   its   benelicen.v   cannot  be 

overe  bimated;  and  history  will  ohiefly  assooiate it  herewith  the  name 
of  one  sagacious  and  energetic  leader.  Like  the  Reformation  it  ap* 
pealed  from  a  settled  m  to  private  judgment,  und,  bv  introdu< 

competition,  it  was  almost  the  fir  I  external  stimulus  felt  bj 
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fessors  in  this  country  to  grow  in  their  office.  Reforms  which  have 
been  usually  forced  from  without  now  became  possible  from  within. 
It  gave  most  effective  grounds  for  new  appeals  for  money.  Modern 
studies  came  to  due  dignity.  Academic  careers  were  opened  to  youth 
whose  dominant  bias  was  scientific,  just  as  object-lessons  and  manual 
methods  in  lower  schools  brought  up  visual-  and  motor-minded  chil- 
dren to  their  proper  level.  Currents  of  popular  interest  and  utility 
which  were  in  danger  of  turning  away  flowed  again  toward  seats  of 
learning.  For  years  this  was  the  leading  topic,  and  institutions  slowly 
came  to  believe  in  it  almost  in  proportion  as  they  acquired  the  means 
to  adopt  it.  The  old  college  course  either  took  its  place  beside  others 
or  broke  up  into  larger  or  smaller  units  of  choice, — even  groups 
seeming  too  large  units  for  President  Eliot,  who  compared  them  to 
ready-made  clothing.  To  the  rivalry  for  money  and  students  was 
added  that  of  courses,  which  sprang  up  like  sects  and  creeds  under 
Protestantism,  until  the  critical  perspective  that  can  distinguish  be- 
tween Isaiah  and  Joanna  Southcote  seemed  jeopardized. 

To  the  old  A.B.  and  A.M.  there  have  now  been  added,  according 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  fifty-three  oilier  degrees.     In  1888  an  eminent  pro- 

or,  who  is  now  the  energetic  and  ]>r<  ve  President  of  Cornell 

Dnii  it  of  the  founder ,  who  desired  an  institution 

wh<  can  find  instruction  in  any  study, n  declared  that 

M  th<  G  :    thai    M  philosophy  is    not 

rable  than  road-making" ;  and  that  a  true  people's  uni- 
:  all  subjects  alike.     At  leasl  there  has  been  a  hot 
strnggli  irvival  among  many  branches  and  courses.     Some  bave 

'and not  a  few  have  failed,  or         metaphysician  lately 
put  it.  have  been  allowed  to  "  lapse  quietly  from  the  academic  con- 
has  b  and  v.  ome  anorexia 
•..•II  th<           a  Frenchman  said  of  the  crooked  Btreets 
i«l  liberty  te  the  greatest  lesson  and 
1  of  our  academic  life.     The  electiv*  >m  is  still 
bed  bj                              and  in  the  very  important  u  Report  of 
(                     T(             '  made  under  his  guidance,  becomes  still 

ble  for  secon  ihools, 

'I  lit,  in  our  in  i >ry,  still  more 

oldco  ind  no  less  epoch  making  and  benefl- 

e  eleci  oo1   new  in  principle,  was  marked  by 

opening  of  the  Johns  Qopkini   University  in  1876.     This  great 

delib  ■  eloped  bi  oept  ional  Board  oi 
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Trustees,  and  by  a  President  whose  understanding  of  the  complex 
problems  and  the  great  needs  of  higher  education  in  this  country  at 
that  time  left  nothing  to  be  desired ;  so  that  the  next  step  was  taken 
with  no  less  boldness  than  sagacity.  For  the  first  time  in  American 
academic  policy,  quality  took  distinct  precedence  of  quantity  and 
numbers  in  studies,  faculty,  and  students,  and  most  previous  lines 
of  endeavor  were  cross-sectioned.  A  few  subjects  only  at  first,  but 
those  basal ;  a  few  professors,  but  men  of  marked  and  tried  power, 
with  generous  salaries  and  appropriations,  long  tenures  and  large  liber- 
ties ;  twenty  $500  fellowships  for  select  graduates ;  the  least  possible 
expenditure  for  buildings ;  stress  laid  upon  research,  with  both  time 
and  incentive  therefor ;  constant  appeal  to  an  extra-mural  consensus 
of  the  competent  by  the  baptism  of  printers'  ink;  later,  a  sharp  look- 
out for  promising  new  subjects  and  departures: — this  was  the  striking 
ensemble.  No  wonder  that  some  older  leaders  shook  their  heads  at  a 
scheme  so  far-sighted  that  only  the  next  century  will  see  all  its  justi- 
fication ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  some  who  lived  nearest  it  were  slow  to 
realize  how  bright  and  beneficent  was  the  fire  there  kindled.  Of 
course  there  was  misunderstanding,  some  hostility,  special  trials,  and 
much  suspended  judgment.  As  late  as  1883  President  Eliot  de- 
scribed the  fellowship  system  as  "  paying  students  to  come. "  But 
it  was  a  choice  little  group  of  men,  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  they  did  in  their  first  decade  is  without  precedent,  at  least  in 
this  country.  Already  its  alumni  are  found  in  nearly  every  faculty 
of  the  land,  and  every  institution  has  felt  its  influence.  To  have  lived 
in  that  atmosphere  so  many  years  I  count  as  the  best  influence  of  my 
life,  and  I  pray  that  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  community  of  Balti- 
more may  never  permit  any  lapse  to  lower  planes  for  want  of  that 
constant  increase  of  revenue  which  both  the  rapid  advance  in  seienee 
and  academic  development  make  necessary  for  every  institution  that 
would  maintain  its  place. 

Jonas  G.  Clark,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  Clark  University,  had  per- 
sonally studied  and  compared  institutions  of  learning  at  home  and 
abroad  as  no  other  great  benefactor  had  ever  done.  In  his  first  ad- 
dress to  the  Board  of  Trustees  whom  he  had  Beleoted,  he  invited 

Special  attention  kO  Johns  Hopkins,  and  in  his  address  at  the  opening 

of  the  University  which  attracted  hardly  less  wide  and  Favorable 
attention— the    highest  standards  and   ideals   wee  forth,      W' 

ii ted  in  memorable  words  b  dear  and  Bimple  polioj  which 

in  the  oentral  ourrent  of  all  the  best   tendencies  m  the  Um  la: 
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and  is  to-day,  I  believe,  the  ideal  of  almost  every  eminent  man  of 
science  throughout  the  world.  At  any  rate,  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
containing  men  of  the  highest  eminence  not  only  in  Massachusetts 
but  in  the  nation  as  well,  took  another  epoch-making  new  step  by 
dispensing  at  first  with  all  undergraduate  work.  The  boldness  of 
this  step  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  chief  source  of  income  from 
tuition  was  thus  cut  off;  moreover,  30  fellowships  and  scholarships 
were  provided  by  the  founder  and  his  wife,  yielding  from  $200  to 
$600  a  year  each.  To  be  thus  emancipated  from  routine  teaching, 
marks,  examinations,  and  other  forms  of  tuition-earning,  and  to  be 
left  with  ample  opportunity  to  do  his  best  work,  was  a  boon  as  ne\r 
as  it  will  forever  be  welcome  to  every  professor  who  has  ability  and 
inclination  for  higher  scientific  work. 

Moreover,  in  our  other  best  Universities,  most  graduate  students 
are  not  so  far  advanced  but  they  take  a  great  part  of  their  work  in 
the  undergraduate  or  A.B.  department.  Not  to  offer,  but  to  presup- 
pose this  work  is,  therefore,  to  ensure  a  more  advanced  body  of  stu- 
dents. Finally,  all  the  work  of  the  University  is  focussed  upon  only 
six  departments,  with  the  hope  of  making  these  the  best  possible 
before  others  are  established.  This  plan  is  the  most  expensive  per 
man,  seeks  the  best  Students  from  the  widest  area,  and  involves  many 
items  of  policy  OOt  only  new,  but  opposite  to  most  current  academic 
trad  Bad  of  ma  individual  work  in  the  labora- 

tory and  seminary  takes  precedence.     In  place  of  the  old  and  wa 
ful  policy  of  rivalry  and  duplication,  a  policy  of  ration  among 

itution  inevitable.     Instead  of  building  ap  from  below 

with  preparato  .  then  oollege,  then  University,  growth  is  from 

aboi  Bid.       I  I    of   being,  like   lower   institutions,   canals 

fori  tribution  of  1.  avor  is  also  to  co-operate  in 

■ion  of  the  material  of  culture  by  research.     The 

institute        bould  be  to  lead,  to  be  the  first  in  new 

Older  institutio  rvative  and   must,  advance  more 

rly — all         b  when  they  mov<  eater  momentum. 

I        lie  Dnivei  ity  at  Washington,  D.  C,  opened  in  1890, 

is  th<-  only  other  in  the  country  devoted  to  graduate  work  alone,  and 

ely  f ed  by  our  forty-nii  The  graduates  of 

d  to  become  pro  >rmerly  had  to  go  to  Rome, 

or  Louvain.       It   began  with    the.  it   ha    a  1  lentiflo 

building  nearly  done,  and  ha  n  ..  chair  of  physiological 

J  •  ,  tall,  having,  al  last  accounts,  thirty* 
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one  students  and  twelve  instructors.  But  its  President  is  a  man  of 
sympathies  so  broad  as  to  represent  catholicity  in  its  largest  sense, 
and  carries  sympathy  and  awakens  enthusiasm  wherever  he  goes. 
Whether  by  design  or  not,  the  University  was  opened  most  oppor- 
tunely to  be  lifted  by,  if  not  in  a  sense  to  represent,  that  most  re- 
markable advance  by  which  the  Catholic  Church  seems  now  growing 
a  century  in  a  year.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  institution  of  great  interest 
and  the  highest  ideals,  although,  of  course,  celibacy  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  cost  of  running  a  university.  If  the  Catholic  Church,  with 
its  vast  wealth,  power,  and  organization,  is  really  about  to  take  up 
science  and  modern  culture,  we  may  say,  in  view  of  the  fact  (as,  in- 
deed, we  might  also  say  of  China,  with  its  wonderful  system  of  higher 
education,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  scholars  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  highest  ranges  of  an  effete  curriculum) ,  let 
Protestant  and  Western  culture  look  oat  for  their  laurels. 

The  founder  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  shown  himself  a 
man  of  no  less  sagacity  and  public  spirit  than  wealth.  He  chose,  no 
doubt,  all  things  considered,  the  best  and  widest  field  in  the  country. 
By  his  method  of  giving  only  endowment  funds,  which  are  most 
needed,  but  least  attractive  to  donors  generally,  and  conditioning  all 
upon  local  gifts  of  buildings,  a  degree  of  co-operation  was  secured, 
even  before  the  University  opened,  that  was  without  precedent.  The 
plans  of  the  University  by  the  President  were  most  comprehensive  as 
well  as  detailed.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  were  thirty- 
five  departments  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  instructors.  The 
work  of  University  Extension,  with  which  the  President  was  thor- 
oughly familiar,  was  more  completely  organized  and  incorporated  by 
the  methods  of  both  lecture  and  correspondence,  and  for  the  first  time 
had  the  benefit  of  endowment.  The  plan  for  affiliated  work  included 
the  co-operation  of  a  large  area  of  secondary  sohools,  while  many 
other  unique  features  make  the  scheme  as  a  whole  almost  suggestive 
of  the  University  of  France,  full  of  interest  and  even  inspiration,  and 
in  a  masterly  way  fitted  to  the  local  genius  of  the  city  of  the  great 
Exposition.     Every  disinto  1   friend  <>f  higher  education  must 

wish  to  see  the  full  realization  of  the  plan  at  whatever  expense;  and 
with  its  present  start,   and  thirty  pine    Uaptist  colleges  in  the  country 

to  feed  <>r  oo-operate  with  it,  no  institution  seems  to  have  be 

•  Minis  for  hope. 

Our   chief    interest    here,   however,  centres    in    a    letter. d    Amlrow 

II.  Green,  Esq.,  <>f  New  York  oity,  a  \\         iter  nan  who  had  taken 
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much  interest  in  the  plan  of  Clark  University,  and  who,  in  January 
1891,  as  trustee  of  W.  B.  Ogden,  asked  if  the  Chicago  trustees 
would  accept  an  endowment  of  from  $300,000  to  $500,000  for  a 
school  of  original  scientific  research  among  graduate  students.  The 
response  was  prompt  and  hearty.  The  President  suggested  that  the 
best  facilities  possible  be  offered  for  scientific  progress  by  professors 
"  selected  not  because  of  their  ability  to  teach  or  lecture,  but  rather 
on  the  ground  of  their  ability  to  investigate. "  A  graduate  school  of 
Arts  and  Literature  has  also  been  established. 

If  we  extend  our  view  for  a  moment  beyond  the  field  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  the  so-called  Philosophical  Faculty,  we  find  that  five 
years  ago  the  best  available  statistics  indicated  that  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  physicians  in  the  country  were  college  graduates,  this 
being  about  half  the  percentage  found  in  law  and  theology.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Rauch,  whose  data  seem  best,  thinks  that  of  medical  students  en- 
rolled in  the  126  medical  schools  of  the  country,  about  31  per  cent,  in 
1  v'<0,  were  graduates,  a  decline  of  between  5  per  cent  and  6  per  cent 
since  1880,  even  the  Harvard  Medical  School  showing  a  decline  in  the 
percentage  of  graduates.  It  was  in  the  face  of  such  a  situation  that 
the  John.-  Hopkins  Medical  School, with  its  ideal  buildings  and  its  great 
endowment,  after  sixteen  yean  of  preparation,  opened  last  fall  tograd- 
only.     As  a  result  it  am  venteen  students  for  its  twelve 

instructors,  b  a  Dumber  of  physicians  attending  certain  courses. 

The  plan  for  j  itional  University  in  the  District  of  Colum- 

bia, fix  '1  by  Washington,  lias  hern  frequently  advocated. 

It  w  rongly  pref     I  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  again,  four 

in  the  bill  and  by  the  committee  of  which  Senator  Ed- 
mi]  m.  Th<  |  lained  il  to  me,  was  for  a 
'  ,  and  invoh  ed  a  national  grant  of  $20,000,- 
""'i  in  four  instalment        A  modification  of  this  scheme  is  dow  eu 

Mr.  Hoyt.     So  prominent  an  eduoat         Superintendent  Mowry 
in1  of  1200,000,000.     Meanwhile  \ 

le,  upon  the  government  scientific 

k  which  centre  lin  Washington.     The  permanency  of  the  Coast  Sur- 

imperilled  by  the  apparently  approaching   end  of  the  work  for 

as  at  fi  : lily  now  assured,     lis  work, 

and  that  of  th<   B  \       ;btsandMea  ares,  bas  been  of  the  best. 

ized  in  L870),  which  has  grown  i<>  \ 
proportion     undei    I  etic  and  broad  minded  management  of 

M.-ijoj  i  nin.l  or  aid  the  i  arveyi  of  nearly  every 
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State,  has  given  employment  to  professors  and  students,  and  has  so 
profoundly  affected  university  work  in  geology  that  few  institutions 
could  undertake  the  best  work  without  making  terms  with  it.  The 
Fish  Commission  (1870),  the  autonomy  of  which  Dr.  MacDonald  has 
so  far  maintained,  with  its  two  well -equipped  vessels  for  marine  work, 
and  an  establishment  at  Wood's  Holl  so  fine  that  it  seems  almost  an 
act  of  gracious  forbearance  toward  the  modest  summer  school  across 
the  way  that  it  refrains  from  teaching;  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
devoted  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  with  its  four 
series  of  publications,  the  activities  of  which  have  grown  so  fast  that 
the  Secretary  prays  for  relief  from  several  of  them ;  the  National 
Museum,  which  under  the  vigorous  and  far-sighted  policy  of  its 
curators  has  lately  grown  to  magnificent  proportions,  the  zoological 
collections  alone  having  increased  so  fast  as  to  have  apparently  dis- 
couraged the  Agassiz  Museum  at  Cambridge ;  the  noble  new  Observa- 
tory not  yet  complete;  the  Army  and  Medical  Museum  (1862)  and 
Library,  so  largely  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  learning  of  Dr.  Billings ;  the 
Bureau  of  Education  (1867),  with  our  first  educational  philosopher, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  at  its  head ;  Mr.  SpofTord  and  the  new  Congres- 
sional Library;  the  Agricultural  Department  (1862),  with  its  starT  of 
botanists  and  chemists  and  forty-six  experiment  stations  employing 
400  men;  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (1879);  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Labor;  the  Botanic  Garden;  the 
Weather  Bureau;  the  Patent  Office;  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics,— all  these  constitute  an  accumulation  of  the  material  of  cul- 
ture excelled  in  interest  and  extent  in  none  of  the  foreign  capitals 
save  Paris  only.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Methodist  Church,  with 
its  forty-nine  colleges  (not  including  the  sixteen  Southern  Methodist 
Episcopal  colleges),  should,  like  the  Catholics,  have  chosen  Wash- 
ington, which  already  had  two  universities,  as  the  location  for  its 
academic  keystone.  After  the  bills  of  Morrill  (1862)  and  Hatch 
(1887),  under  a  government  that  has  appropriated  150,000,000  I 
of   land  for  scientific  education,  with  a  natural  bond  of  syuipatlw 

Dr.  Brown  Goode  has  pointed  out,  between  it  and  the  thirty  S 

universities  which  find  little  support  for  research  in  State  legislate 

prophecy  becomes  anoertain,  while  both  the  vastneas  and  the  oon 
plexity  of   the  situation  offer  increasing  temptations  to  legislation. 

The  "iv.it     National    University,   if    it    8V6I    OOmes,   will    hardly  bi 

14 strengthen  the  Federal  bond,"  to  tit  office  bolde  public  life,  to 

make  political  roh  its  chief  function,  nor  I 
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Pepper  suggested,  like  the  American  School  at  Athens,  by  an  itiner- 
ant faculty  appointed  for  a  year  or  two  from  the  leading  colleges ;  but 
may  come  as  unheralded  and  involve  as  little  transformation  as  when 
President  Patten  declared  Princeton  College  a  University :  si  queens 
v.n icersitatem,  circumsjrice. 

These  newer  institutions  and  corresponding  movements  in  the 
older  institutions  have  wrought  great  changes.  About  half  of  all  the 
students  in  our  415  colleges  still  seek  the  A.B.  ;  but  this  degree, 
especially  in  the  West,  often  implies  no  Greek,  or  even  Latin,  and 
those  seeking  it  are  fewer  and  fewer.  The  most  diverse  opinions  are 
held  by  those  most  competent.  President  Jordan  thinks  the  college 
"  belongs  to  the  babyhood  of  culture"  ;  President  Gilman  makes  the 
college  to  designate  the  years  of  discipline,  the  university  the  period 
of  freedom;  ex-President  White  would  have  universities  relegate 
the  first  two  years  to  the  colleges;  Harvard  tends  toward  a  three 
course;  I  would  degrade  the  A.B.  degree  at  least  a  year  in  the 
best  colleges;    Columbia  has  the  best  solution  of  all  in  its  mode  of 

vdinating  college  and  professional  schools;  General  Walker  thinks 
a  good  technical  course  produces   M  bet!  LCated   men,  in   all  that 

that  term  implies,"  than   the  ordinary  college  course;    and  Sir  II.  E. 

highfalutin  talk"  about  culture  and  the  humani- 

.  which  may  be  for  ten  per  but  not  for  tin'  ninety  per  cent  of 

humanity  ding  ^ 

in  mi..  .    work  \<>>\.   for   .  TOT  had   a   consensus. 

of  our  L39  seli  styled  uni  irly  all  would  grant,  are 

u monohip]  tnd  their  com  ,rv.     Pro- 

ight  that .  ight,  or  at  moat  twelve,  deserved 

the  term,  and    Professor  von    Hoist   linds  onlj  <»f  a  I'mver 

"'  in  the  whole  country.     At  any  •  n<»t  meet  the  demand, 

ill    Ajnei  can  stud'  ould  not  be  found  en    hist. 

r,  in  tl  I '       ian  nni 

I  line,  w(  clearly  in  a  period  of  transition,  of  golden  oppor- 
tunity, and  thing  'I'h--  impending  reconstruc- 
tions, if  they  do  not  extend  kO  all  a!  0nO8,  should  each  he  made 
with  full   view  of    the  who'                 m         ]  noUe    beginning       in 

Lnt — let  ai  see  and  say  with  the  utmost  clearness — 
only   beginnings;    f<>r  problems   ha  i         >wn    faster  than  solutl 

1  ime     lit     J  '  to    realize    the   I  I  "lie 

in  the  I  who 

and    both    tC   t    and    ••;  nan 
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ship.  I  conceive  education  as  the  science  of  human  nature  and  the 
art  of  developing  it  to  its  fullest  maturity ;  I  can  see  a  sense  in  which 
the  real  history  of  the  world,  from  protoplasm  up,  is  the  history  of 
education. 

The  university  problem  which  is  now  upon  us  in  all  its  vastness 
must  lift  us  above  low  views  of  higher  education,  and  it  demands  a 
larger  academic  policy  than  we  have  yet  known.  The  university 
leaders  of  the  future  must  have  a  more  professional  training  than  any 
of  us.  We  revere  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  old  course — Mark 
Hopkins,  Knox,  Woolsey,  Peabody — and  yield  to  none  in  admiration 
of  present  leaders ;  but  the  man  of  the  future  must  be  able  to  draw 
upon  all  the  experience  of  success  and  failure  in  other  lands ;  he  must 
be  more  than  an  attorney  for  his  corporation,  with  dollars  and  students 
for  it  in  all  he  says  and  does,  important  as  this  function  is;  he  must 
be  helpful  and  co-operative  and  recognize  a  sphere  where  his  own 
institution  is  a  means  and  not  an  end ;  and  the  advancement  of  science 
must  be  nearer  his  heart  than  external  advantage,  if  the  two  conflict. 
"We  must  face  problems  both  great  and  new.  We  have  morselized 
the  old  curriculum,  but  our  institutions  are  sometimes  too  large  for 
either  the  best  moral  or  intellectual  ends.  Paris,  which  has  one -half 
the  students  in  France,  thinks  so;  so  does  Germany  with  half  its  stu- 
dents in  three  universities.  The  higher  we  go,  the  less  we  can  dupli- 
cate, both  on  account  of  greater  cost  and  the  rarity  of  talent,  and  the 
more  we  must  study  the  methods  of  supplementing  and  co-ordinating. 

I  deem  it  a  fit  time  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  universities  that 
preserved  freedom  for  us  when  Home  and  titled  orders  fell ;  that  codi- 
fied the  laws  which  made  state  and  church,  and  edited  the  classics; 
that  the  quality  of  their  work  has  determined  the  standing  and  value 
to  the  nation  of  each  of  the  three  learned  professions;  that  it  is  they 
who  have  largely  initiated  and  regulated  progress;  that  their  patron- 
age has  been  the  chief  glory  of  states;  and  that  the  most  eomprehen- 
sive  British  Blue  Book  report  ever  made,  reviewing  some  20,000 
foundations,  new  and  centuries  old,  shows  that  of  all  the  great  ehan- 
ties  higher  education  has  proven  safest,  wisest,  and  best  :    first,  heeause 

the  superior  integrity  and  ability  of  the  guardians  who  consented  to 
administer  such  funds,  the  intelligence  and  gratitude  oi  I  ided 

by  them,  and  the  strong  interest  and  resulting  publicity,  all  com- 
bined to  hold  them  perpetually  truesl  to  the  spirit  oi  the  founders; 
and  secondly,  because  in  improving  bigher  education  all  othc 
causes  are  most  effectively  aided,     Modern  science,  vrhioh  in  the  last 
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two  decades  has  perhaps  reared  more  academic  buildings  than  existed 
before ;  which  is  coming  to  underlie  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war, 
and  to  train  the  experts  who  in  more  and  more  fields  now  rule  the 
world,  is  now  again  giving  to  universities  greatly  enlarged  functions, 
new  problems,  and  almost  a  new  meaning  to  the  very  word  "  univer- 
sity. "  That  this  new  situation  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  one  thousand  millionaires  in  our  land,  and  by  legisla- 
tors as  well  as  by  those  who  have  set  their  hearts  and  minds  upon  the 
progress  of  true  science  in  our  great  and  beloved  republic  in  this  time 
of  unprecedented  educational  opportunity,  I  have  not  for  a  moment 
a  shadow  of  doubt. 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 


[The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  continued  in  later  numbers  of  The 
Forum.] 
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To  understand  the  tendency  of  modern  Hindu  thought,  one  must 
go  to  the  beginning,  and  follow  the  course  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion from  the  Vedic  times  to  the  present.     Says  Max  Miiller: 

"  If  I  were  asked  under  what  sky  the  human  mind  lias  most  fully  developed 
some  of  its  choicest  gifts,  has  most  deeply  pondered  on  the  greatest  problems  of 
life  and  has  found  solutions  of  them  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  studied  Plato  and  Kant,  I  should  point  to  India.  If  I  were  to  ask  my- 
self from  what  literature  we,  here  in  Europe,  may  draw  that  corrective,  in 
order  to  make  our  inner  life  more  perfect,  more  comprehensive,  more  universal, 
and,  in  fact,  more  truly  a  human  life,  not  for  this  life  only,  but  for  a  trans- 
figured and  eternal  life,  again  I  should  point  to  India. " 

This  being  so,  it  must  be  interesting  to  study  the  progress  of  the 
religious  thought  of  the  Aryans,  from  its  infancy  to  its  maturity. 
Again,  every  system  of  modern  philosophy,  excepting  that  of  the 
Aryans,  is  the  direct  descendant  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  or  Socrates.  But 
Indian  thought  is  indigenous,  and  unaffected  by  any  foreign  philoso- 
phy. Nay,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Greek  philosophers  bor- 
rowed many  of  their  ideas  from  it.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Aryans  grappled  with  the  knotty  problems  of  existence  at  a  time 
when  their  western  brothers  were  groping  in  darkness.  To  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  a  people  so  ancient  as  the  Aryans,  to  explore 
the  thoughts  that  developed  in  a  country  acknowledged  by  all 
scholars  to  be  the  mother-land  of  religion  and  philosophy,  it  is  neees 
sary  to  go  to  her  earliest  records,  which  have  been  preserved  (consid- 
ering the  foreign  attacks  that  have  been  directed  upon  her  mild  sons) 
in   marvellous  purity, — the  Vedas.     Through  the  lie    hymns 

runs  the  idea  of  the  one  God  of  nature,  not  an  extra  cosmic  creator 

standing  apart  from  tin*  created,  and  meting  out  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, but  a  permanent  essence  underlying  the  whole  oniTerae,  ma- 
terial and  spiritual,  of   which  the  various  forces  oi    nature  are  merely 

manifestations,     Thej  were  the  attempts  of  the  growing  intellect 
man  to  oomprehend  the  Brahma  which  Western  philosophy  has  not 

oomprehended.     Brought  face  to  face  with  th 
nature,  surrounded  bj  sn  » ih-» »m pn-iu-n.-i l >U*  i\uvr  whose  subtle   in 
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fluence  they  felt,  the  simple-minded  Aryans  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the 
Divine.  Let  us  go  into  details:  Colebrook,  Bentley,  and  others  say 
that  the  Yedas  were  arranged  in  their  present  shape  1100  or  1200 
years  before  Christ;  Max  Miiller  says  that  the  time  was  2000  years 
before  Christ.  Thus  they  will  make  the  Yedas  3000  to  4000  years 
old,  but  Rig-veda,  the  oldest,  is  more  than  4,000  years  old. 

Let  us  now  see  what  influence  Christianity  has  had  on  the  religious 
thought  of  India.     Three  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  early 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  traders  set  their  foot  in  India.     Mussulmans, 
Mahrattas,  Afghans,  and  others  have  in  turn  ravaged  India.      But 
the  Occidentals  supplied  the  material  which  created  the  new  "  civiliza- 
tion" ;  and  hence  a  short  history  of  them  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
When  the  various  schools  of   philosophy  in  India  were   at  the 
ght  of  their  glory,  what  we  call  European  nations  had  no  exist- 
ence.     The    ancient  kingdoms  of    Chaldea,    Assyria,   Babylon,  and 
Egypt  were  in  their  palmy  days   contemporaneously  with  the  best 
times  of  Aryan  philosophy.      Greece  and  Persia  came  afterward,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the 
The  Buprem  Rome  came  to  an  end  about  the  third  cen- 

tury after  Christ,  and  I  stent  the  foundation  of  the  mod- 

civilizations  was  laid.    Christianity,  though  already  born 
in  Jerusalem,  only  at  this  tin.  ad  in  the  Roman  Empire  (winch 

prolonged  its  exisl         to  the  twelfth  century),  and,  min- 
gling I  with  the  older  religions  sentiments  of   Egypl  and  Greece, 
id  through   Roman  influence  is  the  whole  of  Europe.     The 

Egypt,  (  Greece,  and  Koine  had 
'1  the  spiritu.  Ophy  as    found  in  the  Vedas,    Ipani- 

and  t  Ai  thai  time  literature  and  art  were 

flourishing,  of  which  the  great  Library  of   Alexandria  was  a  i< 

[t  can  be  <  ( Christianity  followed  the 

of  ancient  thought,  it  had  in  it  the  essence  of  the  older  spiritual- 

oul -theory).     While  Christianity  was  thus  continuing  its  exist- 

Caliphate  of  Bagdad  rose  into  prominence  under  the  influ 

"r  !  lam  in  Arabia,     'l       Pop     the  representative  of  Christ  on 

tin-  one  band,  and  Caliph,  the  bead  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  on  the 

t  them  extirpated  all  literature  and  art.     Although  these 

piritualistio  idea  ot  quite  extinct.     Also, 

it  ie  Cru  >me  i'>  Asia.     Qenoa,  Venice, 

(.•'/.•in  their  mercantile  oonnei  with  [naia.     Asiatic 

ni  into  Europ       The  power  of ( Constantinople, 

ii 
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which  was  a  branch  of  the  Koman  Empire,  broke  down;  and  the  Li- 
brary at  Constantinople,  which  had  been  looted,  spread  philosophical 
thought  throughout  Europe.  Commerce  was  on  the  increase ;  people 
were  being  educated  in  the  warlike  arts ;  gunpowder  and  other  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  and  the  art  of  printing,  were  invented.  By  this 
time  also  America  was  discovered. 

The  land  and  climate  of  the  Western  countries  are  different  from 
those  of  India.  In  the  former  the  climate  is  cold,  and  people  have  to 
wrest  from  the  unwilling  soil,  fit  for  cultivation  for  only  a  few  months 
in  the  year,  a  meagre  livelihood.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very 
conditions  of  these  countries  are  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  spirit- 
ualistic thought.  They  are  eminently  fit  for  bringing  out  all  kinds 
of  materialism,  and  they  did  so.  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  apostles 
of  new  schools,  opened  new  paths  of  inquiry.  They  would  not  take 
for  granted  the  older  thoughts  without  putting  them  to  new  tests. 
Materialism  came  into  prominence.  The  very  existence  of  the  soul 
was  doubted.  They  attempted  to  prove  that  everything  can  be  es- 
tablished by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  matter,  and  matter 
only.  Atheistic  materialism  began  to  proclaim  itself  as  an  estab- 
lished fact.  It  thrust  its  head  into  the  social  relations  and  political 
affairs  of  men.  Its  cries  were  heard  everywhere — in  the  arts,  in  the 
sciences  and  discoveries;  and  with  it  appeared  the  glittering  civiliza- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  from  this  time  we  may  date  the 
relationship  of  the  Indian  people  with  European  countries,  and  thus 
the  materialism  which  was  reigning  in  the  West  set  its  foot  in  the  East. 

The  dogmas  of  Christianity — at  least  of  Protestantism — are  these : 
that  God,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  is  an  extra-cosmic  being,  stand- 
ing aloof  from  his  creation;  that  Jesus  the  Christ  is  his  Son;  that  he 
was  incarnated  for  the  purpose  of  saving  mankind,  and,  preaching 
truth,  sacrificed  himself  for  the  welfare  of  man  ;  that  faith  in  him,  and 
him  alone,  will  save  man,  and  that  the  believers  in  reincarnation,  idol- 
worship,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  are  destined  to 
everlasting  perdition;  that,  as  Christ  sacrificed  himself,  so  must  his 
followers  sacrifice  themselves  t<>  spread  universal  love,  and  that  this 
l«-a«ls  to  their  final  salvation,  the  peace  of  (iod.  Looked  at  super 
iicially,  they  seem  very  gOOd,  and  to  people  unaccustomed  to  relie;- 
and   philosophical   thoughts  they   may  appear  .is  fostering  the  idea 

of  love  and  brotherhood. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that,  at.  a  time  when  the  true  spirit  of 
Aryan  philosophy  wa     "I-  cured    ley  superficial    rites    a\\A    ceremonies. 
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the  teaching  of  the  Christian  missionaries  could  find  favor  with  the 
natives  of  India.  As  the  merchants  went  there  for  secular  trade,  so 
did  the  missionaries  go  for  religious  trade.  But  thanks  are  due  to 
their  self-sacrificing  efforts,  which  have  brought  to  the  Western  world 
the  various  languages  till  then  unknown.  They  deserve  much 
credit  for  all  this;  but  a  thousand  times  more  credit  is  due  to 
the  Aryan  religion,  that,  notwithstanding  their  great  efforts,  not  a 
single  true  Aryan  has  been  converted  in  these  three  or  four  hundred 
years.  When  the  early  missionaries  found  they  failed,  which  might 
have  been  expected  had  they  known  anything  about  the  material 
they  had  to  deal  with ;  when  they  found  it  impossible  to  convert  the 
people  to  a  religion  for  which  they  cannot  possibly  have  any  sympa- 
thy,— most  of  them  wisely  abandoned  their  efforts  and  betook  them- 
selves to  a  more  laudable  undertaking,  the  education  of  the  masses. 

The  radical  differences  between  the  Christian  and  Aryan  religions 
are  not,  perhaps,  clear  to  most  people ;  but  those  who  have  pondered 
on  this  subject  see  the  all-sufhcing  nature  of  Hindu  philosophy, — how 
the  simplest  mind  can  have  its  cravings  satisfied,  how  the  intellectual 
giant  can  accept  their  reasonings ;  and  they  do  not  wonder  that  Chris- 
tianity, with  its  narrow  and   intolerant  dogmas,  makes  such  little  pro- 

B  amor  Hindus.      Christianity  has  ended  with  the  idea  of  an 

extra  iter;    but  the  Aryan   philosophy  started   with  this 

>ry,  and  ind  higher,  till  it  lost  iteeli  in  the  essential 

intelligent  cosmos.      The    human    mind 

cannot  soar  higher. 

anity  boasts  of  the   tin  i  .f   the    fatherhood  of 

God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man;  but  what,  is  this  compared  with  the 
universal  love  of  the  Aryan-/     Says  the  Bhagavad  Ghita,  MThe  en 

,  equal  lore  apon  a  Brahmin  full  <>f  learning  and 

righl  upon  a  chandai  of  castes),  a  cow,  an  ele« 

phfl  {  ►ther  re]  I         your  aeighbor  as  your- 

m  philosophy  teache     Look  upon  all  as  upon  yourself. 

ophy  of  t ;.  ate  does  not  respect  or  creed,  color  or 

sligion  of  pure  and  absolute  loi 

11,  from  the  tinie.-t,   animah-ulc    to    tl  '•■   t    man.       A.b0V6   all. 

the  philosophy   i  tolerant  of   all    shades   of    religion 

and  belief,  for  it  looks  apon  all  the  different  modes  of  thought  as  so 
many  waj  m  of  the,  absolute,  devised  to  suit  the  capacity 

Tb  I  iv  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
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"  Essence  that  underlies  the  Universe"  and  their  own  God.  True, 
the  Essence  is  one ;  but  the  moment  you  attribute  human  qualities  to 
this  Essence  and  limit  it  by  human  conditions,  you  diverge  from  us. 
The  ways  our  different  conceptions  of  God  affect  our  conduct  have 
thus  admirably  been  set  forth  by  a  learned  Hindu : 

"  Let  us  for  a  moment  try  to  analyze  the  moral  standard  of  those  who  abide 
by  the  theory  of  an  extra-cosmic  Supreme  Being,  requiring  strict  obedience  at 
our  hands  to  his  commands.  There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  conduct 
of  the  Deist  and  the  Vedantin  as  between  the  conduct  of  one  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  an  intelligent  master  and  another  following  the  dictates  of  his  own 
convictions.  The  distinction  between  one's  self  and  the  rest  of  the  world  creates 
a  kind  of  corresponding  difference,  it  may  be,  sometimes  even  direct  opposition, 
between  one's  moral  conduct  toward  either.  What  holds  good  for  himself  may 
sometimes  not  hold  good  for  the  world  at  large,  and  vice  versa.  When  we  add 
to  these  two  a  governor  supervising  the  whole  and  listening  to  our  prayers,  we 
set  up  a  third  standard  of  morality,  at  times  unifying  the  other  two  in  itself,  at 
times  jarring  with  all.  The  war  of  individuals,  which  is  the  greatest  evil  of  the 
present  day,  is  a  result  of  the  theistic  code  of  ethics.  As  the  right  of  man  to 
rule  over  man  gives  rise  to  all  the  various  shades  of  monarchical  government 
and  creates  unnatural  social  barriers,  so  does  the  idea  of  an  extra  cosmic  deity 
enslave  reason  and  give  full  play  to  emotion,  thus  setting  up  the  disagreeable 
war  of  individuals.  The  highest  moral  ideal  conceivable  results  from  looking 
on  the  Universe  as  nothing  apart  from  the  individual  self,  and  rice  rer.su.  and 
from  feeling  that  the  individual  is  but  a  sentient  fibre  of  the  intelligent  whole, 
rising  with  its  rise,  and  falling,  so  to  say,  with  its  fall. 

"  The  end  and  aim  of  Christianity  is  to  satisfy  the  emotional  by  subjecting 
man  to  a  Supreme  Being  through  fear  of  whom  he  keeps  to  the  path  of  right- 
eousness, in  order  that,  by  fulfilling  His  commandments,  he  may  ascend  to  hea\  en 
to  sit  at  the  right  of  the  Eternal  Throne.  In  India,  religion  has  a  triple  aspect 
It  comprises  cosmology,  ontology,  and  ethics.  Religion,  then,  is  not  that  some- 
thing which  satisfies  the  emotional  nature  of  man  by  setting  up  for  adoration 
some  ideal  of  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous.  Religion  is  that  rational  demon- 
stration of  the  universe  which  explains  the  aim  and  object  of  existence,  shows 
the  relation  of  man  to  man,  and  supplies  that  real  criterion  of  being  which  satis 
fies  reason  and  ennobles  emotion.  In  its  passive  aspect  religion  addresses  itself 
to  reason,  and  explains  the  nature  and  relation  o(  ( tod,  man,  and  uni\  erse,  show  s 
the  real  aim  of  existence,  and  lays  down  the  rules  of  right  eonduet.  In  its  actoe 
aspect  it  reveals  to  the  heart  of  man  the  supromest  ideal  o(  love  and  bliss  an 
ideal  which  it  ever  strives  to  approach.  Religion,  by  the  satisfaction  o(  both 
these  essential  parts  of  the  nature  of  man,  leads  to  mental  peace,  spiritual  e\al 
tation,  universal  good — all  culminating  in  absolute  self  realiaetiOB 

Those  are  some  of  the  differences  between  Christianity  and  the 

Aryan  philosophy  which    make    the  former    unacceptable    to   the  edu- 
cated   in    India;     l>ut   there  are  other  and    more  potent    reasons    which 

make  it  popularly  disagreeable.     The  oonduoi  ^i  the  early  Christiana 

m   India  was  anything    but    holy.       Steeped    in    drunkenness   and    dt 

bauchery,  they  bonified   the  simple  minded   Hindu  b\  their  doth 
of  the  moral  codes  of  God  and  man.      Nor  was  the  conduct  «>t'  tho 
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officials  of  the  East  India  Company  exemplary.  In  the  Bengali 
novels,  "  Maharajah  Nandakumar, "  and  u  Ghinga  Govina  Singh,  or  the 
Right  Hand  of  Warren  Hastings, "  is  drawn  a  picture  of  the  inhuman 
cruelty  and  the  gross  misconduct  of  these  brutal  wretches — a  disgrace 
to  their  nation  and  their  religion.  Well  may  their  brothers  disclaim 
any  connection  with  them  and  denounce  them  as  defiers  of  religion ; 
but  they  were,  after  all,  the  pioneers  of  Christianity  in  India. 

Again,  the  Christians,  being  meat-eaters  and  wine-imbibers,  seem 
to  us  to  represent  a  religion  devoid  of  humane  practices ;  for,  to  the 
mild  Hindu,  brotherhood  does  not  mean  simply  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  but  the  brotherhood  of  all  living  beings.  That  representatives 
of  nations  who  fatten  and  kill  for  selfish  gratification  millions  of 
hogs  and  steers  a  day  should  preach  humanity  to  an  already  humane 
community,  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  Indian  mind.  I  am 
not  saying  that  Christianity  requires  a  man  to  eat  animal  food,  but 
there  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in  India  that  a  person  becomes  a  Christian 
simply  to  gratify  his  appetite,  to  eat  prohibited  food  and  to  drink  intox- 
icating liquor.  When  a  Hindu  is  seen  going  into  a  church,  his  co-reli- 
gion  /nothing;  but  if  he  is  seen  going  into  a  grog-shop,  his  friends 

"  Be  baa  I  urned  a  ( Ihristian. n  [ndeed,  they  seem  to  think  that  ani- 
mal food  and  .spirituous  liqui  ral>le  incidents  of  Christianity. 

\Vh;it.  have  the  missionaries  done  to  disabuse  the  people  of  this 
impression?     Bare  they  shaped  their  com  nit  the  true  idea  of 

humanity?     People  of  th<  kern  civilizations  cannot  understand 

the  d  '.  and  unutterable  horror  irhich  the  eating  of  animal  food 
I  in  the  Hindu  mind.      Wliv.  one  of  the  objections  that  the 

Hindus  rai  insl  foreign  travel  is  the  fear,  almosl  amounting  to  a 

eon-.  .  that  their  young  men  would  contract  in  western  count] 

It  bat  (  nnst  lans.   who  say 

that  they  are  willing  t<>  sacrifice  their  lives  for  then-  religion,  cannot 

ftce  tic-  gratification  of  then-  palate.     They  say  that  we 

people  who  believe  in  the  eternity  of  soul, 

>r  reincarnation,  in  the  law  of  Karma  and  universal  jus- 

ud  who  practise  the  humanity  that  they  preach  all  the  seven 

\  of  th<  heathens?     Ori    it  the  people  who  say  that 

the  soul  of  man  had  in  time,  hut  will   pass  into  eternity , 

that  it  is  eternal  at  one  end  without,  being  so  at  the 

othei  ffltradiction  in  fcei  who  believe  thai  man  was  hound 

tiny  hy  the.  foal.  <.i  an  irre  pon  ible  Being     judge  and 

,ie  tim<-     and  who  preach  brotherhood  on  Sun- 
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days,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  meet  in  political  cabinets  to  cut  the 
throats  of  their  weaker  brothers,  and  to  grind  down  poverty-stricken 
nations  simply  to  enrich  themselves?  I  ask,  Is  it  not  these  that  are 
heathens?  If  to  believe  in  one's  own  deeds  as  the  cause  of  one's 
condition;  if  to  depend  on  one's  self  for  final  bliss  rather  than  on  a 
constituted  attorney ;  if  to  preach  and  practise  humanity  towards  all 
sentient  beings  instead  of  a  small  portion  of  them, — if  this  is  heathen- 
ism, I  am  proud — doubly  and  trebly  proud — to  be  called  a  heathen. 

Moreover,  the  tendency  of  modern  university  education  in  India 
is  so  thoroughly  materialistic  and  so  mercilessly  iconoclastic  that  it 
shatters  not  only  the  idols  of  superstition,  so-called,  of  the  Hindu,  but 
so  affects  the  mind  that  it  cannot  receive  any  religion  at  all.  It  pro- 
duces skeptics  and  agnostics  by  the  thousand,  but  never  a  Christian. 
Thus,  modern  science  and  modern  thought,  instead  of  implanting  any- 
thing new  in  the  naturally  speculative  minds  of  the  Hindus,  simply 
destroy  the  seeds  of  religion  already  there.  But  one  good  has  re- 
sulted— and  that  is,  it  has  put  Aryan  philosophy  to  the  test,  and 
stirred  the  Hindus  more  generally  to  study  their  ancient  language — 
that  storehouse  of  religious  philosophy,  which  in  comprehensiveness 
and  daring  speculation  defies  comparison. 

Those  that  wish  to  teach  a  new  religion  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  first  condition  is  that  they  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge,  not 
only  of  their  own  religion,  but  also  of  the  one  they  intend  to  sup- 
plant. They  must  also  understand  the  manners,  the  customs,  the 
condition,  the  religious  susceptibilities  and  sentiments  of  the  people. 
Have  the  Christian  missionaries  done  so?  Have  they  understood  the 
philosophy  of  the  Aryans?  Have  they  mastered  their  sacred  lan- 
guage? Even  when  Christian  teachings  disturb  the  Hindu  mind,  it 
does  not  fly  to  Christianity  for  rest,  but  takes  refuge  in  some  of  those 
so-called  reforming  religious  societies  of  India,  which  have  borrowed 
Christian  thought  and  displayed  it  in  Hindu  garbs.  Fortunately  the 
old  orthodoxy  is  reviving,  and  the  new-fangled  societies  are  getting 
smaller  in  number. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  oonverl  eaoh  other;  but  we  can  ftooom- 
plish  not  a  little  in  promoting  tolerance  and  friendship,  and  in  show- 
ing the  American  people  that  missions  in  India  are  not  the  phenome- 
nal success  that  they  were  represented  to  be.  Prom  what  has  been 
said  above  it  will  be  apparent  thai  Christian  missionaries  in  India 
have  to  encounter  insuperable  difficulties,  and  that  their  laboi 

labor.  V  nan  wo    li    li  worn. 
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In  a  general  way  the  ordinary  reader  is  familiar  with  the  advances 
made  in  the  different  departments  of  surgery,  and  understands  them 
sufficiently  to  be  struck  with  wonder  at  the  results.  In  fact,  to  the 
average  mind,  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  settled  that  hardly  any- 
thing is  impossible  of  accomplishment  when  skill  with  the  knife  is 
called  in  question  in  battling  with  what  were  formerly  considered  to 
be  incurable  maladies.  And  truly,  in  comparing  the  present  with 
the  past,  there  is  less  room  for  exaggeration  in  this  belief  than  would 
at  first  be  suppose  I. 

While  this  may  serve  as  a  general  statement  as  applied  to  surgery 
in  all  civilized  countries,  the  task  of  treating  advance  and  progress 
:i  a  strictly  American  standpoint  is  not  an  easy  one.     The  reason 
pparent  when  we  consider  that  surgery,  like  every  other  science, 
Qopolitan  in  its  aims  and  Lnternationa]  in  its  influences.     Thus, 
considering  the  rapidity  and  readiness  with  which  new  discoveries 
appropriated  and  utilized  throughout  the  scientific  world,  it  is 
almost  un:  >  '•online  real  improvements  within  comparatively 

limil  but  sufficient  has  been  done  in  an  originative  way  by 

American  their  country  a  distinctive  claim  for  con- 

ration  hi  crediting  the  notable  advances  which  have  placed  Burgery 

when-  it  i 

Wi.  i  for  the  pro  made,  we  must 

not.  dit  of  the  controlling  influences  of  national  characteristics. 

Am<  ■   acted  the  world  over  t<>v  their  ingenuity  of  invention, 

independence  of  the  and  enthusiasm  of  pur]  These  attri 

bnti  plained  n  from  the  tim<  i  ry  bad  a  history  in 

mtry.     [n  earlier  p  of  set t  lemoii   little  could  be  accom- 

plished The  opportunities  for  its  peaceful  pur- 

suit ble  while  fighting  [ndians,  clearing  forests,  and 

The  sole  dependence  for  i  cientiflc  ad- 

upon  thi  rvation  rience,  and  work-  of  others 

in  the  centres  of  Burop  ilization.     When,  however,  the  country 

was  m  a  m<  oped,  the  scientific  men  commenced  to  develop 
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themselves,  to  establish  hospitals,  found  colleges,  and  branch  out  in 
advancing  lines.  Thus  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  that  American  Medicine,  as  such,  had  any  beginning. 

What  may  be  considered  as  the  first  epoch  in  American  surgery 
was  the  American  discovery  of  Etherization,  which  was  effected 
conjointly  by  Morton,  Jackson,  and  Wells.  Until  that  time,  almost 
within  the  recollection  of  the  older  practitioners  of  the  present  day, 
the  patient  who  was  the  subject  of  a  surgical  operation  suffered  untold 
tortures  of  pain  during  its  performance,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  ren- 
dered absolutely  unconscious  during  the  entire  ordeal.  When  a 
student,  the  writer  often  heard  the  recitals  of  the  experiences  of 
older  men  who  operated  before  ether  was  known.  The  vivid  descrip- 
tion by  Valentine  Mott,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  victims,  would 
touch  the  sympathy  of  the  hardest  heart.  To  transform  such  ordeals 
of  agony  into  peaceful,  dreamless  sleep  was  for  American  surgery  a 
triumph  second  to  none  in  the  long  category  of  its  other  brilliant 
achievements.  In  fact  it  was  the  starting-point  for  all  the  subse- 
quent possibilities  of  almost  miraculous  ventures.  If  America  had 
made  no  other  contribution  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity  than 
this  wonderful  discovery,  it  would  entitle  her  to  the  lastiug  gratitude 
of  all  mankind.  But  she  has  so  creditably  done  her  part  since  then 
in  her  glorious  task,  that  she  has  in  surgery,  as  in  other  scientilic 
work,  made  a  history  of  her  own. 

During  the  late  War  of  the  Eebellion  she  made  her  next  grand 
record  by  notable  work  upon  the  battle-field  and  in  hospital.  The 
major  operations  performed  during  that  period  were  commensurate 
with  the  vast  number  of  wounded  requiring  surgical  aid.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  any  war  were  so  many  bo  successfully  or 
promptly  cared  for.  Indeed,  after  the  elaborate  records  were  finished, 
and  the  results  published,  it  was  asserted  by  a  Leading  spirit  in  the 
French  Academy  that  America  held  the  surgical  sceptre  of  the  world. 
Attesting  the  truth  of  this  is  the  remarkable  collection  oi  specimens 
in  the  Army  Medical   Museum   at  Washington,  which   is   unequalled 

in  variety  and  Dumber  anywhere  on  the  globe.  The  elaborata  his- 
tories oi  these  silently  impressive  texts  established  new  principle 
procedure  which  were  hitherto  unknown  to  the  scientific  world,  and 
gave  American  surgery  a  just  recognition  for  originality  oi  oonoep' 
tion,  boldness  oi  execution,  and  Buooeasoi  practioe.  With  i  tram 
ing  equal  to  anj  emergenoy,  while  ever  readj  to  adopt  and  enlarge 
upon  the  news  oi  others,  she  has  oot  been  alow  in  advancing  on  new 
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lines  and  securing  new  triumphs.  In  almost  every  department  of 
the  healing  art,  America  has  not  only  made  valuable  discoveries, 
but  has  improved  upon  those  by  others.  Herein  has  been  demon- 
strated the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  the  creation  of  new  principles 
and  the  elaboration  of  old  ones.  The  aim  has  been  to  simplify 
methods  and  thus  give  them  a  greater  adaptability  and  a  wider 
practical  application. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures,  for  instance,  this  is  strikingly  man- 
ifest in  the  discarding  of  cumbersome  apparatus  and  the  substitution 
of  simpler  and  more  effective  ones.  There  is  hardly  a  bone  in  the 
body  which,  when  broken,  has  not  been  benefited  by  the  American 
plan  of  treatment.  Notably  prominent  in  this  category  may  be  men- 
tioned fractures  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  shafts  of  other  long  bones. 
It  was  reserved  for  Gurdon  Buck,  a  former  surgeon  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  to  prove  that  fractures  of  the  thigh  could  be  most  success- 
fully and  comfortably  adjusted  by  replacing  the  complicated  harness 

traps,  stretching-screws,  and  heavy  splint  braces,  with  the  simplest 

form  of  weight-and-pulley  extension.      By  this  method  the  muscles 

themselves  I  act,  for  the   most  part,  as  splints,  steadying 

the  Jon.  of  the   broken   bone,  and  keeping  it  in  proper  position 

iin,    and   constant   traction    of    the    foot    against   the 

'lit  of  the  reclining  body.     After  a  trial  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 

toy  it  I  t  uf  wide  experience  that  nothing  better 

a  found  t  and  now  the  American  plan  is  1I13 

one  m  illy  adopted. 

The  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  plaster-of-paris  splints  was 

•  made  }>y  an  American  Burgeon,  the  late  Dr.  James  1^.  Little, 

who  ago  brought  it  to  its  pn  late  of  perfection.     The  same 

principle  of  :  1   in  an  oal   way  l>y   l>r. 

>  an  American,  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  and 

deform.  |        pine,  by  enoa  trunk  in  a  plaster  oor 

1         tnplicity  and  effectiveness  of  th  tmenl  are  now  so  well 

bed  that  8  plaster  1    •  ■  n  •  .■ « 1 

.  ed  by  sal  practitioner.     Tin-  same  tnay  be 

:  of  hi  eatment  of  fractures  of  the  collar  bone,  and  of 

bis  mei  on  in  bip  1 

lifficult  to  enunK  bat  baa  been  done  by  Amori 

in  the  matter  of  dei  1  m<  ai     for  1  be  eai  ier  and 

'•ssful  perfnrmari'  cal  operations.       Not  only  m  the 

■1  of  new  things,  but  in  the  useful   modification  of  old  ones, 
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the  ingenuity  of  the  American  practitioner  is  most  strikingly  mani- 
fest. Simplicity  and  effectiveness  are  the  main  objects  aimed  at  in 
this  line.  In  these  two  particulars  it  is  safe  to  say  we  excel  all  other 
nations.  The  English  and  Germans  aim  at  solidity  rather  than  deli- 
cacy, while  the  French  have  a  grace  and  finish  which  is  generally 
joined  to  complexity  of  construction.  In  the  American  instrument 
we  are  inclined  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  all  with  an  adapta- 
tion peculiarly  our  own.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  always  on  the  alert 
to  substantially  improve  what  we  do  not  actually  invent,  and  in  that 
respect  stand  ready  to  advance  with  all  others  in  our  line  of  work. 
The  perfect  instrument  and  the  trained  touch  have  done  much  to  earn 
the  present  reputation  for  American  skill,  and  are  destined  in  future 
to  efficiently  maintain  it. 

The  ready  adaptability  of  the  American  mind  to  the  notable 
advances  in  surgery  has  been  shown  in  the  matter  of  aseptic  surgery 
first  advocated  by  the  distinguished  Scotch  surgeon,  Sir  Joseph  Lister. 
During  a  visit  to  this  country  in  1876,  Lister  explained  his  doctrine, 
demonstrated  its  application,  and  proved  its  grand  results.  Imme- 
diately thereafter  every  operator  throughout  America  became  an 
enthusiastic  convert,  and  added,  by  the  more  brilliant  results  then 
possible,  to  the  triumph  of  the  new  idea.  America  was  the  first  to 
feel  the  real  impulse  for  good  which  this  discovery  made  tangible. 
The  American  surgeon  followed  its  precepts  with  an  ardor  of  purpose 
and  directness  of  aim  which  helped  to  place  it  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  great  discoveries.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  cleanliness  in  sur- 
gery marked  an  epoch  second  only  to  that  associated  with  the  discov- 
ery of  Anaesthesia.  By  its  means  operations  became  feasible  which 
before  were  never  dreamed  of,  and  results  were  obtained  which  wore 
previously  beyond  the  reach  of  human  endeavor.  To  one  who  has 
watched  this  progress,  who  has  noted  the  steady  advance  of  brilliant 
achievement,  and  become  practically  cognizant  «>f  the  lasting  benefits 
of  the  new  departure,  the  lesson  has  been  si>  overwhelmingly  impres- 
sive that  the  temptation  to  be  enthusiast ie  as  to  the  future  is  well- 
nigh  irresistible.  It  has  not  only  given  a  new  impetus  to  Amei 
surgery,  and  aided  its  substantial  progress,  bu1  its  influence  is  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  art  is  scientifically  practised  for 
the  relief  <>f  human  Buffering  and  tor  the  saving  ^(  human  life,  So 
well  is  this  idea  established  in  the  popular  mind,  that  almost  miracu* 
lous  cures,  daring  ventures,  and  the  hoMest  ^(  procedures  are  scan 
looked  upon  as  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary   expectation.     Tl 
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is  now  something  so  tangibly  demonstrative  in  the  recovery  of  des- 
perate cases  that  no  room  is  left  for  argument  and  no  cause  for  doubt. 
The  skilful  hand,  the  accurate  knowledge,  and  the  fertile  resources 
of  the  surgeon,  place  his  science  nearly  on  the  level  of  an  exact  one, 
enabling  him  not  only  to  determine  with  almost  unerring  certainty 
the  pathological  condition  of  a  given  trouble,  but  to  demonstrate  its 
presence  and  overcome  its  otherwise  mortal  tendency. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  prove  what  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered a  self-evident  proposition,  as  we  can  more  interestingly  and 
instructively  allude  to  a  few  of  the  illustrations  upon  which  the  ac- 
cepted conclusions  are  founded. 

Take,  for  instance,  in  this  connection,  the  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  abdominal  surgery,  and  for  which  America  can  claim 
no  small  share  of  credit.  In  fact,  this  country  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  all  the  wonderful  possibilities  connected  with  this  special 
line  of  practice.  The  first  one  who  dared  to  invade  the  abdominal 
region  with  a  knife,  and  lay  bare  the  vitals,  was  a  Kentucky  sur- 
geon, Ephraim  McDowell.  From  the  time  of  the  successful  per- 
formance of  that  operation  in  L809,  for  the  removal  of  an  intra- 
abdominal tumor,  a  new  field  was  opened  for  the  mitigation  of 
Buffering  and  Baying  of  life,  the  cultivation  of  which  has  prolonged 
the  ge  human  everaJ  thousand  It  required 

more  than  ordinary  OOUragQ  on  the  part  of  the  country  Burgeon  to 
pro;  tit  a  pTOOedure  that  v.  only  entirely 

r,  but  o  hich  the  entire  profession  had  set  its  opinion 

and  It  was  one  of  those'  events  marking  the 

line  of  pi  mbine  romance  with  history,  and  which 

embalms  the  memory  <>!'  the  one  who  oould  do  and  dare  at  the  right 

moment,   in   the    immortal    I  iition  -  oil  humanity.      The 

ponsibility  involved  in  tin-  conclusion  t«>  to  an 

patient]  away  from   all   means 

nn  with  his  fellows,  and  the  determination  to  follow  the 

•ion  of   a   deliberate   choice  of    m-  rcrlv   be    reah 

-.'1    thai   he  virtually  BtOOd   alone    in    his    Opinion. 

In  ;  hen  it  became  known  in  the  district  th.it  such  an  operation 

ntemplated,  i  y  the  entire  pro         aal  brother! I 

tm  ■  Mm,  l.iit.  the.  neighbors  threatened  him  with  mobbing 

and  on*  lould  the  bo  call  lment"  fail.     Even 

duri  performance  of  th<  unrounded 

Me-  house,  prepared  t..» 'an--,  it    threal  into  execution.     But  the  eon 
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fideuce  of  the  patient,  Mrs.  Crawford,  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  sur- 
geon and  patient  fought  out  the  battle  to  a  triumphant  issue.  This 
circumstance  was  not  so  unusual  of  itself ;  but,  in  view  of  the  im- 
mense benefits  of  which  it  was  the  initiation,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
proper  reference  and  suggestive  comment  in  the  history  of  substantial 
advancements  in  surgery.  It  was  not  until  years  afterward  that 
proper  recognition  was  given  to  this  bold  move,  and  half  a  century 
elapsed  before  a  suitable  monument  was  raised  over  the  remains  of 
the  talented  innovator.  Now  the  utility  of  the  operation  is  so  well 
recognized,  that  not  to  perform  it  in  proper  cases  would  render  any 
surgeon  guilty  of  gross  negligence  to  the  best  interests  of  his  patients. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  when  a 
good  principle  is  firmly  established,  and  the  good  reasons  for  its 
practical  application  are  substantially  confirmed,  numerous  efforts 
were  made  to  rob  the  discoverer  of  his  justly  earned  reputation  by 
the  claim  of  priority  on  the  part  of  others.  But  all  such  efforts 
eventually  proved  fruitless,  and  the  right  of  the  American  surgeon  to 
a  first  place  in  the  rank  of  human  benefactors  is  now  unquestioned. 

The  work  of  McDowell,  when  its  importance  was  duly  appre- 
ciated, opened  up  a  new  field  of  practice  which  has  widened  into  a 
distinct  and  almost  exclusive  department  of  surgery.  It  was  not 
long  before  Kimball,  the  brothers  Atlee,  Peaslee,  Thomas,  and  many 
other  American  surgeons,  as  well  as  Spenser  Wells  in  England,  and 
Keith  in  Scotland,  verified  the  conclusions  of  McDowell,  and  demon- 
strated their  practical  worth  by  extensive  and  successful  practice. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  appeared  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  i 
Southern  surgeon,  who  came  to  New  York  thirty-five  years  ago  to 
demonstrate  entirely  new  and  progressive  methods  for  the  surgical 
treatment  of  female  troubles.  As  a  result  of  successful  work  in  that 
line  he  founded  the  Woman's  Hospital  in  that  city,  and  attained 
such  world-wide  fame  in  his  specialty,  that,  when  he  wont  abroad 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  his  counsel  and  operative  skill  were 
sought  in  every  capital  of  Europe.  To  him  nunc  than  to  any  one 
else  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  tho  now  sohool  oi"  gj  n.vologv 
whioh  is  now  acknowledged  to  be   a   true  American    innovation,  and 

which  has  won  recognition  throughout  the  world.     Sima'i  name  la 

associated    with    more    now  mst  ruineuts   and    original    operations    than 

that  of  any  other  of  nil  countrymen.     It  was  truthfully  said  of  him 

during    his    Lifetime    >hat    be   OOUld   settle    himself    many  of  tl 

oitiea  on  either  aide  of  the  Atlantic  and  command  a  lucrative  p 
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by  what  was  really  a  cosmopolitan  reputation.  His  impress  upon  the 
practice  of  his  specialty  is  still  felt  everywhere,  and  the  broad  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  him  in  his  numerous  and  valuable  contributions 
to  surgical  literature  are  still  considered  in  the  highest  degree  author- 
itative by  his  numerous  enthusiastic  followers.  The  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  profession  was  substantially  demonstrated  by 
a  fund  for  a  monument  from  contributions  representing  not  only  a 
large  constituency  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  representative  medical 
men  of  every  nationality.  This  monument,  now  nearly  completed, 
will  be  erected  in  one  of  the  public  parks  of  New  York,  and  will 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  that  city  which  will  prove  to  be  a  public 
tribute  to  distinguished  surgical  services. 

The  operation  for  appendicitis,  concerning  which  so  much  is  said 
nowadays,  was  of  American  origin.  Willard  Parker,  a  surgeon  of 
New  York,  demonstrated  its  practicability  in  1867,  since  which  time 
the  technique  has  been  mucli  improved,  also  by  American  surgeons, 
and  notably  by  Bull,  McBurney,  Weir,  Stimson,  Morris,  and  others. 

viously  the  dangerous  forms  of  this  disease  were  uniformly  fatal, 
and  we:  ;  as  one  of  the  varieties  of   inflammation  of  the 

els,  or    peritonitis.      Contrary   to  this   generally    accepted    belief, 

appendicitis  i  of  no  n*  pent  occurrence  than  formerly; 

but  as  it  is  in  .    and  its  cure   is  almost  uniformly 

I,   it   naturally  claim-   an   extra   attention,  especially  from  such 

rn  of  r  <:  for  the  first  time.     And  nch  opera- 

tions were  performed  .  over  a  qui  A  a  oentury  a 

P  plainly  saw  the  indications  of  opening  an  abscess,  and  thus, 

folio  i  PUt  a  i  al    rnl<  ally  ad  \ 

the  pp.  II      h  in  hi  icnred  becom- 

•  ration  for  hi  •umendat  ion.  and   his  view  wa-  aoOS] 

irdingly.     It  was  the  advo  •  Id  principle  in  a  new  form. 

li  .  •  -  he     <  ,1,  his  plan  of  treatment  became  al  once 

an  i  bod  of  practioi  ,     I •':■■  m     neb  a  beginning  ba 

i  an  0]  'i  the  |nen1  perfection  of  which  ohallei 

comparison  in  the  brilliancy  of  il  with  that  of  any  other  in 

the 

In  •  lepaitmenta  of  abdominal  surgery  Americans  have  done 

the    hold    evacuation    of    the    L'all- 
Ider   h.  nal    inCl    ion.        B  an    Arnen. -an,   Was   the  lirsl   t.. 

do    thi       -a       ]•  .    -,      1  -  •    .  Vile    tin  .merit    and    |>r:ie|  leal 

tion  of  the  m    in  I 878.     It  frill  also  be 
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recollected  that  the  latter  surgeon,  when  the  lamented  Garfield  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound,  suggested  that  laparotomy  be  performed 
for  the  finding  of  the  ball.  Had  Garfield's  wound  been  inflicted  in 
these  times,  this  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  operation  that 
would  have  been  performed  for  his  relief.  But  the  expedients  of  to- 
day were  not  known  then,  and  the  thought  carries  with  it  a  tinge  of 
regret  which  offsets  the  best-directed  efforts  only  known  to  be  avail- 
able at  that  time.  The  perfection  which  has  been  attained  in  the 
improvement  of  technique  in  intra-abdominal  work  is  one  of  the  nat- 
ural outcomes  of  Yankee  ingenuity  and  self-reliant  pluck.  An  ac- 
count of  the  number  and  variety  of  such  manoeuvres  would  not  only 
extend  this  article  beyond  its  required  limits,  but  could  hardly  be 
made  intelligible  to  the  lay  reader.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that 
it  is  now  found  possible  to  operate  with  success  upon  all  the  impor- 
tant abdominal  organs.  Portions  of  diseased  intestines  are  now  cut 
away,  the  severed  ends  being  united  by  stitches,  the  intestinal  cur- 
rent is  artificially  switched  from  its  course  by  the  opening  and  en- 
twining of  adjoining  intestinal  loops,  new  communications  are  made 
between  the  intestines  and  the  stomach,  and  between  the  gall-bladder 
and  intestines.  Tumors  are  removed  from  the  stomach,  liver,  pan- 
creas, and  kidney ;  and  other  intestinal  organs  are  removed  almost  with 
impunity,  while  many  of  the  organs  themselves  are  incised  with 
subsequent  recovery  of  the  patient.  In  all  these  procedures  our  own 
surgeons  have  not  only  taken  an  active  part,  but  have  devised  im- 
proved modifications  which  have  been  respected  and  adopted  abroad. 
In  this,  as  in  other  American  modifications,  the  aim  has  been  to  sim- 
plify methods  and  make  them  proportionably  safe.  Thus  we  have 
Abbe's  improved  plan  of  stitching  the  intestine,  McBurneys  open 
treatment  of  hernia,  and  Murphy's  intra-intestinal  button.  The  lat- 
ter is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  device  which  makes  it  possible  to 
clamp  adjoining  sides  of  intestines  or  of  other  hollow  viscera  together 
and  establish  a  communication  between  the  two;  and  when  the  button 
has  done  its  work  it  finds  its  escape  by  the  natural  passage  through 
the  alimentary  canal. 

The  farther  we  go  in  the  enumeration  of  American  discoveries 
and  improvements,  the  more  there  appears  to  say.  AJthough  abdom- 
inal surgery  has  of  late  commanded  the  Larger  share  of  attention, 

and,   comparatively  Speaking,   may   be  Baid   to  have    made    the   greater 

progress,  there  are  other  department!  oi  the  science  and  art  which 
may  well  merit  passing  referenoe.     in  brain  fox  mstauee, 
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our  work  has  been  fully  abreast  with  that  of  our  transatlantic 
brethren.  Although  to  Victor  Horsley  of  London  is  due  the  credit 
of  popularizing  operations  upon  the  brain,  our  own  men  here  quickly 
followed  in  his  footsteps  and  materially  aided  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  remarkable  statistics.  Even  before  such  ventures  were  made, 
Fluhrer  succeeded  in  extracting  a  bullet  which  traversed  the  brain, 
by  trephining  the  skull  on  the  opposite  side. 

While  referring  to  the  finding  of  bullets  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
it  is  just  to  say  that  an  exact  diagnosis  as  to  locality  cannot  always 
be  made  by  a  recourse  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  examination. 
Missiles,  in  striking  tissues  of  different  density,  are  so  apt  to  be  de- 
flected from  their  course,  that  the  uncertainty  of  finding  them  is 
rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  This  was  the  great  trouble  in 
President  Garfield's  case.  Guiteau's  bullet  struck  the  right  eleventh 
rib,  and,  instead  of  glancing  downward,  as  was  supposed,  and  lodging 
in  the  groin,  it  took  an  entirely  different  course,  ploughing  its  way 
through  the  spinal  column  to  the  left,  and  lodging  under  the  pancreas 

;nd  the  stomach.  Various  means  were  employed  at  the  time  to 
ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  ball,  but  without  avail.  The  tele- 
phone persisted  in  giving  such  false  indications  that  more  doubt  than 
thrown  upon  the  ease.  Had  the  telephone  probe  invented 
.   Gildner  been   known  in  that  day,  the  ball  would  doubtless  have 

D  found  before  the  autopsy.  Aj  an  appreciation  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  probe  of  this  American  surgeon  is  held,  we  find  it 
acknowledged  afl  the  best  yet  presented,  and  one  which  every  army 
I   upon   as   invaluable.      What  might  it  not   have  done 

for  Garibaldi  in  discovering  the  bullet  in  his  ankle,  and  in  rendering 

almost  urn.  y  the  invention  of  N'-'laton's  porcelain  probe? 

Pi  the  treatment  of  internal  troubles  by  instrumentation,  many 
other  important  bave  been  made  in  this  country  during 

ilum  is  known  and  used  throughout 

Christendom.     Anoi  qually    famous    instrument    is    Bigelow'a 

Lithotrite  for  i  calculi,  and  his  ingenious  evaouatox 

for  d  of  the  d£bri  .     Both  of  these  instrument     \o  revolution- 

ized the  old  system  of  practioe  in  the  particular  lines  for  which  they 
tdapted,  thai   oothing  i  the  place  of  the  American 

contrivances.     It   is  within  a  very  short  period  that  0  Dwyer'i  in- 
itios tube  die  treatment  of  luffocative  croup  put  in  their 
■n  for  r           iion,  but  '  almosl  universally  used  in  all 
of  casoi  for  which  tie           so  eminently  suitable  and  so 
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markedly  efficacious.  Although  the  original  idea  was  promulgated 
many  years  ago  by  a  Frenchman,  it  brought  forth  no  practical  fruit 
until  it  was  revived  b}^  O'Dwyer,  and  its  practical  utility  was  ably 
and  convincingly  demonstrated  by  him.  The  story  of  advances  in 
the  management  of  throat  affections  would  not  be  complete  from  an 
American  point  of  view  without  reference  to  what  was  done  by  the 
late  Horace  Green  in  proving  that  a  medicated  probang  could  be  in- 
troduced directly  into  the  windpipe  past  the  vocal  cords,  and  that  by 
such  means  topical  applications  could  be  made.  This  was  for  a  long 
time  believed  to  be  impossible ;  but  Green  was  merely  ahead  of  his 
time,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the  value  of  the 
demonstration  was  acknowledged.  Indeed  it  was  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  broad  principles  held  by  Green  that  many  of  the  more 
modern  throat  operations  are  rendered  practicable,  a  notable  culmina- 
tion of  which  was  the  dexterously  delicate  manipulation  of  Mackenzie 
on  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany. 

In  reparative  surgery,  improvements  of  American  origin  have 
also  marked  the  general  progress  of  skilled  manipulative  procedure. 
Pre-eminent  in  this  line  of  work  were  Buck,  Post,  and  Sabine.  The 
cunning  trickery  of  the  reconstructive  art  caused  transplanted  skin- 
flaps  to  grow  in  new  places,  correcting  hideous  deformities  about  the 
face,  and  virtually  reforming  parts  which  had  been  previously  de- 
stroyed by  accident  or  disease.  The  nose,  the  mouth,  the  cheeks, 
and  even  the  eyelids  took  new  shape  and  substance  from  their  skilful 
handling  and  accurate  methods  of  adjustment.  Sabine  made  perhaps 
the  most  radical  departure  from  accepted  methods,  by  forming  the 
basis  of  a  new  nose  by  attaching  the  forefinger  of  the  patient  to  the 
forehead,  allowing  it  to  grow  there,  and  afterward  amputating  the 
finger  from  the  hand.  Another  American  surgeon  succeeded  in  sup- 
plying a  new  cheek  by  first  growing  an  attached  arm-flap  to  the 
forefinger  of  the  patient,  and  in  turn  severing  the  arm  attachment, 
carrying  the  finger,  with  its  growing  Bap,  to  the  face,  sewing  the  flap 
in  place,  and  afterward  liberating  the  finger.  The  skin  of  the 
thus  became  the  substance  of  the  cheek. 

It  is  a  pleasant  contemplation  to  go  over  in  one's  mind  the  num- 
ber of  American    names  that   have   beoome   famous   in   tin'   annals  of 

'cry.     We    have    hut   to   mention    Mott,    McDowell,    Rodg 
Stevens,  Poet,  Parker,   Buck,  Gi         Warren,    B  hers 

who  bave  gone,  and  compare  them  with  our  present  lights,  to  hi 
assured  that  America  -till  holds  her  own  and  promises  still  more  for 
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her  future.  Among  those  who  have  added  lustre  to  our  good  name 
is  Stephen  Smith,  whose  improved  amputation  at  the  knee-joint  has 
won  for  him  a  place  in  every  text-book.  A  leading  London  surgeon, 
while  on  a  recent  visit  to  this  country,  said  that  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  the  crowning  act  of  his  career  to  have  been  so  creditably 
associated  with  such  a  simple,  useful,  and  practical  operation.  This 
can  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  as  one  of  the  many  tributes  paid  by 
leading  foreigners  to  the  character  of  work  done  here.  Then,  again, 
comes  Wyeth  with  his  original  plan  of  bloodless  amputation  through 
the  hip-joint,  placing  a  hitherto  dreadful  and  formidable  operation 
upon  a  comparatively  simple  and  harmless  basis.  Many  other  Amer- 
ican names  are  associated  with  particular  operations  or  instruments. 
That  of  Emmet  deserves  a  leading  place  in  his  specialty.  Gouley's 
tunnelled  catheter  is  the  only  instrument  to-day  that  is  capable  of 
overcoming  hitherto  unsurinountable  difficulties.  Phelps,  by  his 
open  method  of  tenotomy,  makes  many  of  the  more  untractable  forms 
of  contracture  easier  of  treatment  and  simpler  of  cure;  and  Sexton, 
with  his  perfected  operation  for  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased  bones 
of  the  ear,  attacks  the  obscurer  forms  of  deafness  with  a  success  that 
gives  new  hope  to  a  large  class  of  forlorn  Bllfierers. 

ind  comfortable  conveyam  le  sick  and  wounded  by 

ambulano  »a~n  is  essentially  an  American  device.     During 

ar  it  was  brought  aL  its  presenl  Btate  of  elaboration 

of  detail  by  the  labors  and  exertions  of  Howard,  Letterman,  Dalton, 

and  other  army  BUXg  I'      0T(  a1  00  grew  OUl  of    the  necessity  for 

the  rapid  transfer  of  wounded  men  from  the  battlefield,  and  developed 

from  an  unproved  lil  i.  which  could  be  tenderly 

and  swiftly  bon*  roads.     Thus  the  American 

ambulance  is  the  model  of  its  kind,  and  ohallei    ■     i  rery  critic 
an  aln  orld-wide  adaptabilil 

In  attempt  i  in  a  <  manner,  t<>  present  an  outline  of 

Anx  part  in  pn  ry,  incident  and  sequence  present 

the::  ich  order  and  force  that  we  hardly  know  where  i" 

draw  the  line.     Jf  ai  "f  partiality  can  !><■  made, 

er  the  plea  I  i  the  text.     But  while  doing  so  wd 

i  what  bed  in  the  Bame  line 

oularlj    England,   Prance,  and   Germany. 
All  thfse  liav<-  <l<»n«-  t  e  m  making  bui  mopolitan 

;  hi  internationa]  art.     America's 

lit  is  urged  from  tin-  Cad  that 
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nation,  has  developed  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  has  overcome  the 
most  obstacles,  and,  if  we  do  say  it,  has  within  the  time  commanded 
the  greatest  successes. 

If  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  this  by  the  study  of 
national  character,  we  must  study  them  in  their  particular  relations 
to  environment,  and  as  bearing  on  the  controlling  necessities  of  a 
rapidly  progressive  evolution.  The  determination  which  landed  our 
Pilgrims,  the  pluck  which  cleared  our  forests,  the  ambition  which 
extended  our  boundaries,  the  independence  which  founded  the  Ke- 
public,  the  labor  which  extended  our  railroads,  the  spirit  which 
harnessed  the  lightning,  and  the  enterprise  which  established  our 
commerce, — were  the  natural  factors  in  the  development  of  national 
traits.  The  forces  were  active  and  retroactive.  All  the  better  quali- 
ties of  a  progressive  spirit  were  necessarily  brought  out  in  the  meet- 
ing of  special  and  pressing  emergencies.  When  such  are  in  constant 
and  active  development,  why  should  not  America  lead  in  surgery  as 
in  other  practical  sciences? 

George  F.  Shrady. 
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In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  recent  Confer- 
ence for  Good  City  Government  held  in  Philadelphia,  it  may  be  well 
at  the  outset  to  glance  at  some  of  the  circumstances  which  determined 
that  such  a  gathering  should  at  that  time  be  held.  A  small  group 
of  men  in  Philadelphia,  who  for  some  years  past  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  local  reform  movements  to  secure  purer  politics,  became 
strongly  convinced  that  some  step  should  be  taken  to  bring  about  a 
fuller  recognition  of  the  importance  of  moral  principles  in  politics, 
and,  as  a  sequel  to  such  recognition,  the  adoption  of  a  practical  work- 
ing scheme  by  which  higher  standards  might  be  maintained  in  actual 
practice.     It  was  evident  that  some  new  plan  must  be  devised  to 

•k  the  stream  of  political  demoralization  which,  constantly  in- 
creasing in  force  and  volume,  was  becoming  more  and  more  unruly 
under  ineffectual  efforts  to  control  it. 

The  outlook  seemed  to  justify  this  estimate  of  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  American  polities.  In  the  richest  and  most  important 
State  of  the  Union  i  me  for  increasing  the  power  of  the  political 

machine  was  too  unscrupulous  or  too  audacious  to  be  attempted,  usu- 
ally with  :"  . !  re   ■'   :  and  a  "  conspiracy  for  the  acquisition  of 

public  plunder1'    was  in  undisputed  control  of  New  Fork  city,  with  a 

ing  representation  in  tin;  United  Stat''-  Senate.     To  that  body 

lvania.   tOO,   had    jtlflt    returned    a    senator  who  had    apparently 

spared  no  :         I  >c     rincehia  constituents  thai  he  had  been  guilty 

of  a  di  funds,  and  had  subsequently  showed  how 

little  such  a  COUrSC   interfered    with    the   maintenance   of   his   political 

y.      In    New    York,   Philadelphia,   Baltimore,  and    many 
othe  M  kinds  of  fraud  in  the  management  <-f  elections  were 

matter--  of  oommon  and  almost  unnoticed  occurrence,  while  in  the 
transaction  of  municipal  business,  abuses  of  various  sorts  were  rife, 

schemes,  jobs,  Hpecul  involving  large  duvet   financial  1" 

Sd  .  and   pel  h:i:  iter  indinH    lo     6     I  Im-icdi  in 

efficiency  and  mismanagement.     From  various  States,  from   rural  as 
.  as  urban  communit  me  accounts,  some  of  them  elaborated 
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and  detailed,  of  systematic  buying  and  selling  of  votes;  fraud  and 
demoralization  were  generally  believed  to  attend  the  legislative  and 
executive  management  of  federal  pensions;  and  the  Indian  service 
was  afflicted  with  the  alternating  partisan  voracity  of  the  two  great 
parties.  The  most  sober  and  conservative  critics  of  the  situation  all 
agreed  that  it  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  forces  opposed 
to  existing  political  evils  were  insufficient,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
organization,  to  cope  with  them.  Could  not  those  forces  be  mar- 
shalled on  new  lines?  Could  not  more  simplicity  in  directing  them 
to  their  point  of  attack  be  effected?  Could  not  more  harmony  among 
themselves  be  brought  about,  which  would  greatly  increase  their 
effectiveness,  augmenting  their  numbers  and  deepening  the  moral  im- 
pression their  efforts  produced  upon  the  public?  Such  questions 
naturally  presented  themselves. 

There  are  many  organizations  representing  various  reform  ele- 
ments that  might  greatly  be  strengthened  by  a  fuller  recognition  of 
the  natural  relationship  which  really  existed  between  them.  Civil- 
service  reform — probably  the  most  fundamental  of  all  this  family — had 
for  twenty  years,  under  the  distinguished  leadership  of  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  slowly  and  painfully  advanced  its  line  of  battle,  always 
holding  the  ground  won,  but  as  yet  failing  to  reach  the  citadel  of  the 
national  understanding  or  the  national  heart.  Thousands  of  good 
men  who  were  the  natural  allies  of  this  the  most  essential  of  our 
political  reforms,  had  their  sympathies  chilled  by  the  unfortunate 
coldness  and  technicality  of  its  name;  they  failed  to  perceive  its  full 
significance ;  or  they  had  not  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  effec- 
tively applying  their  force  to  its  advancement.  Ballot-reform  asso- 
ciations, Indian-rights  associations,  municipal  committees  of  one  hun- 
dred or  of  fifty,  law-and-order  leagues,  women's  health-protective 
associations,  all  existed,  and,  as  sharpshooters  or  small  reform  detach- 
ments, fired  their  scattering  fusillades  into  the  enemy.  Good — much 
good — doubtless  was  being  accomplished,  but  not  enough  in  view  oi 
the  attending  cost  or  the  boldness  of  the  enemy  and  Ins  effective 
organization.  The  practical,  pertinent  question  which  naturally  pre- 
sented itself  was,  Cannot  tenfold  the  present  result  he  reached  if  all 
or  most  of  these  scattered  groups  ami  societies  of  reformers,  existing 
unknown  to  one  another  and    out   of    toueh  w  ith  one  another  all    o\  er 

the  oountry,  are  led  to  join  together,  ami  to  mass  themselves  at  some 
strategic  point,  some  Thermopylae  Id  which  they  could,  with  com 

parativc  ca  «\    h.ive  the  advantage  of  the  enen 
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Consultation  and  counsel  on  these  points  between  a  few  men  in 
Philadelphia  and  their  friends  and  fellow -workers  in  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  immediately  reached 
practical  results.  One  great  idea,  one  headland  of  sound  theory,  rises 
as  a  landmark  out  of  the  treacherous,  fog-veiled  sea  over  which  the 
reform  craft  sails :  a  conviction  that  the  present  is  the  era  of  a  reform 
in  American  politics,  essentially  moral  in  its  nature,  a  reform  that,  in 
view  of  the  absurd  extremes  to  which  loyalty  to  party  has  carried  men, 
urges  good  citizenship  to  rally  to  the  defence  of  principle,  as  opposed 
to  partisanship,  and  demands  that  all  methods  of  political  management 
essentially  dishonest  and  unsound  in  nature  be  cast  aside ;  a  reform 
which  calls  for  the  destruction  of  machine  politics,  and  asks  that  means 
be  devised  by  which  a  different  class  of  public  men  from  that  which 
the  machine  offers  can  be  placed  in  public  office.  A  higher  standard 
of  public  service  must  be  established  and  maintained  if  American  in- 
stitutions are  to  give  us  the  practical  benefits  that  their  founders 
sought. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  enthusiastic  assent  given  to  a  propo- 
sition that  seemed  to  suggest  itself, — so  spontaneously  was  it  expressed 
ID  various  localities, — that  the  American  city  is  the  reform  Ther- 
mopylae, the  strategic  point  to  which  the  fight  can  be  led  with  the 
<f  success.  Reform  here  means  reform  throughout  the 
country.  The  important  idea  which  prompted  the  Conference  was 
the   hope  that  it  might   lead   to   some  sort  of   national    league   among 

all  the  cities  of  the  country  in  which  reform  elements  are  at  work, 

whi<-h  would  promote  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  among  all  their  mem- 

the  adoption  of  the  simplest  and  best  methods  for 

obtaining  municipal  reform;  and  that  other  cities  still  dormant  would 

I  by  the  existence  ..f  guch  an  organization  to  join  it  and 

!:.     Tip-  great  cities,  of  course,  being 

of    population,  wealth,  and   power,   have  become  naturally  tin; 
Oradles    of  political  corruption,  and  lor  many  other  reasons,   which    it 

bere,  the  effort  fo  I g<  wernment  should 

be  ited  up  m. 

The  prelimint  tessary  f  or  holding  the  Conference  were 

i  a  in  the  early  d  timer.     The  encouragement  wit3 

which  the  plan  met  in  \  •  d  <■.  pecially  from  the  City 

Club  of  N'-.v   Fork,  led  to  the  final  determination  that  the  project 
should  h«  i  through.     I  efforl   was  made  t<>  secure  men 

who  tion  .and  ability  would  give  th(  ion  dignity  and  weight, 
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and  men  from  localities  sufficiently  varied  to  make  the  gathering  na- 
tional in  its  character.  These  efforts  were  wholly  successful.  Many 
of  those  who  attended  the  Conference  were  men  of  national  reputation, 
and  the  papers  read  were  of  high  ability  and  practical  value.  New 
York, Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore, Minneapolis,  Milwaukee, 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Columbus,  0. ,  and  Philadelphia,  were  represented. 
Delegates  from  New  Orleans  had  set  out  for  the  Conference,  but  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  make  railroad  connections  they  were  belated  and 
did  not  reach  Philadelphia  in  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
when  the  call  for  the  Conference  was  issued,  preparations  were  already 
begun  by  the  workers  for  good  city  government  in  Minneapolis  to 
call  a  similar  national  gathering  in  that  city.  Without  any  previous 
communication  or  understanding  upon  the  subject,  the  necessity  for 
the  movement  was  recognized  simultaneously  by  the  West  and  by 
the  East. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  remarkable,  both  in  the  char- 
acter and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  At  these  meetings  about  an 
equal  number  of  men  and  women  were  present.  The  women  took 
the  warmest  and  most  appreciative  interest  in  papers  and  discussions. 
They  represented  the  best  society  of  Philadelphia,  not  alone  in 
social  position,  but  in  moral  and  mental  force,  intelligence,  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  serious  and  effective  work  for  the  public  good.  One  of  the 
most  suggestive  papers  read  was  by  a  woman.  A  word  will  be  said 
later  as  to  the  influence  the  Conference  is  likely  to  exert  upon  the 
public  work  of  women,  and,  conversely,  upon  the  influence  women  are 
likely  to  exert  upon  municipal  reform. 

The  most  notable  and  practicable  suggestions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  facts  and  opinions  presented  at  the  Conference,  and  which  should 
be  held  in  clear  view  when  treating  the  topic  of  its  significance,  are 
these : 

As  was  shown  conclusively  by  Mr.  Carl  Schurs,  the  founda- 
tion for  all  good  city  government  must  be  laid  in  the  unhesitating 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform:  the  spoils  system 
must  be  abolished.  The  party  DOSS  LB  robbed  of  his  most  formidable 
weapon  when  he  is  no  Longer  able  to  reward  his  henchmen  from  the 
public  treasury  by  the  gift  of  office.  Then  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  appointive  Offices  are  the  property  of  the  people,  and  not  - 
party  ;  and  that  partisan  tests  arc  no  Longer  to  he  put  to  applicants  for 
office,  hut  such  tests  Onljf  as  mav  give  reasonable  evidence  <A  the 
plicant'l  fltneSS   for  the    place    lie    Seeks.       Then    the    character    of   the 
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entire  service  will  be  raised,  and  we  may  expect  the  downfall  of 
the  machine.  This  fundamental  suggestion  ought  to  go  out  in  the 
van  of  all  those  uttered  at  the  Conference. 

The  idea  expressed  at  the  Conference  which  might  properly  be 
ranked  as  second  in  point  of  importance  is,  that  in  approaching  the 
question  of  good  government  in  our  municipalities  we  must  exclude 
all  discussion  of  national  issues.  The  stronghold  of  the  boss  lies  in  his 
power  to  separate  good  men  into  two  rival  partisan  camps,  whereas 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  united  in  a  single  body, 
fighting  and  working  for  a  single  end, — the  good  of  the  municipality. 
It  seems  astonishing  that  by  so  flimsy  an  expedient  the  engineers  of 
the  machine  should  be  able  to  keep  good  citizens — and  otherwise  sen- 
sible men — perpetually  quarrelling  among  themselves,  while  they 
and  their  followers  capture  the  city. 

The  third  practical  suggestion  to  which  attention  should  be  espe- 
cially directed  is  one  naturally  growing  out  of  that  which  precedes  it: 
this  was  the  theme  of  the  last  paper  presented  at  the  Conference. 
vmicipal  party  should  be  formed  in  all  American  cities,  with  a  view 
gradually  to  withdraw  the  control  of  en  eminent  from  the  hands 

of  the  national  parties.      This  idea  is  perhaps  most  fully  expressed  in 
anization  of  the  Municipal   I  \  of  Philadelphia,  a  purely 

municipal  party.     It  invitee  to  its  membership  all  v<  rreepective 

of  their  opinions  on  other  matters,  who  are  united  in  their  desire  to 
<v  honestly,  efficiently,  and  economically  governed.     Of 
con:      •         'ion  of  such  a  body  in  tin-  beginning  will  be  the  Bam< 
that  of  any  body  of  independents.     If  not  strong  enough  to  Dominate 
ndidat  1  it  is  not.  Likely  at  first  to  be  equal  to  that 

in  ni'  .  it  will  throw  its  weight  with  th«-  besl  oandi- 

f  either  of  the  t  it  j .n rt  i <  s.     Alter  thus  winning  a  few 

it  will  gatl  'th,  and  may,  by  a  consistent  and  wise 

four  idmilly  gain  acceptance  in  the  community  for  its  ideas. 

The  sound]  >n which  itswork  n   1    will  gradually  be 

ad  ultimately  it,  will  become  master  of  the  situation.     The 
•!i  a  municipal   party  in  relation  t<>  the  other  two 

onal   parti'--   will    he  lil  of    :i    body  ol  mm  0D  the    deci   of    a 

who   bj  running  in   unison  from  one  side  of  the 

v.  'I  to  the  other,  proline.-  an  increasing  oscillation  which  ends  l>y 

cap  Mm-  boat.     The  municipal  par:  to  capsize  the  partii  mi 

ft,  which,  so  Ear  as  the  city's  af  concerned,  the  national 

re  •  M 
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Such  is  a  summary  of  the  essential  suggestions  set  forth  by  the 
Conference:  the  abolition  of  the  spoils  system;  the  exclusion  of  na- 
tional issues  from  city  affairs,  and  hence  the  crippling  of  the  party 
machine;  and  the  creation  of  a  single  municipal  party.  But,  of 
course,  these  results  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  attitude  which  the  general  public  now  maintains  toward 
political  questions.  Present  apathy  must  give  way  to  future  interest. 
With  an  awakened  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  public  welfare, 
citizens  will  acquire  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  of 
the  steps  necessary  to  meet  them ;  and  each  will  be  willing,  under 
wise  leadership,  to  contribute  his  share  of  thought,  money,  and  time 
to  redeem  his  city  from  the  curse  of  bad  government.  Quite  enough 
suggestion  has  been  furnished  by  the  Conference  to  indicate  the  main 
lines  along  which  we  must  advance  to  gain  the  desired  end.  None 
can  plead  necessary  confusion,  or  ignorance,  on  that  point.  The  main 
questions  that  now  need  to  be  answered  are  moral  ones:  Are  we 
convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation?  Shall  we  make  the 
sacrifices  which  the  cause  demands? 

Before  speaking,  in  conclusion,  of  the  provision  made  by  the  Con- 
ference for  the  propagation  of  its  ideas  and  the  continuance  of  its 
work,  a  word  may  well  be  spoken  of  the  indications  given  at  the  rirst 
gathering  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  great  part  which  women  are  likely  to 
take  in  the  cause  of  municipal  reform.  In  no  small  degree  was  the 
success  of  the  Conference  due  to  the  work  of  intelligent,  experienced, 
and  enthusiastic  women.  Their  aid  was  invoked  in  order  to  render 
the  effort  successful,  and  they  responded  to  the  appeal  in  various 
practical  ways.  They  made  the  "better  half"  of  the  audience  as 
might  be  expected;  they  contributed  materially  to  the  discussions; 
they  added  an  obvious  social  charm,  and  supplied  an  atmosphere  oi 
enthusiastic  interest  to  the  meetings.  But  these  arc  mere  indications 
of  what  may  in  the  future  be  expected  of  cultivated  and  intelligent 
women  in  the  cause  of  good  city  government.  Women  are  needed, — 
and  if  their  efforts  are  guided  wisely  they  may  become  invaluable 
allies  in  this  work.      The  task  of    municipal  reform   is    likely  to  exer 

a  strong  influence  upon  the  women  who  engage  in   it;    it   will 
teach  them  the  self-restraint  oecei  mutj  to  those  who  work  effecth 
in  organized  bodies,  and  will  develop  unsuspected  powers  v^i  public 

Usefulness.       It  will   prepare  the  way   \'ov  the  next  Step,       the  franchise 
for  women    in    political    matters.       What    they    lia\c    already    effected 

in  education,  in  the  worl  of  oollege  settlements,  in  the  line  of  munioi 
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pal  sanitation,  and  in  kindred  efforts,  gives  augury  of  their  success 
in  the  more  direct  political  work  of  the  municipal  problem.  The  in- 
dications on  this  point  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Conference  are  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  municipal  reformers  in  other  cities. 
The  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  an  organization  of  women,  constituted 
especially  with  a  view  to  undertake  municipal  work,  but  which  was 
in  existence  previous  to  the  time  of  the  national  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  it. 

The  Conference  before  adjourning  appointed,  through  its  chair- 
man. Mr.  James  C.  Carter  of  New  York,  a  committee  of  seven,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  forming  a  National  League  for  Good  City  Govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  creating  a  strong  organization  throughout  the 
country.  Of  this  committee  the  writer  has  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 
This  item  of  information  is  furnished  in  case  readers  of  this  article 
should  have  need  of  communication  with  the  committee.  The  papers 
and  proceedings  of  the  Conference  are  being  published.  A  con- 
stitution has  been  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  committee,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  present  for  acceptance  to  the  various  organizations 
that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
municipal  reform,  and  that  arc  likely  to  be  able  to  assist  in  its  attain- 

it.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  meetings  of  the  League,  at  suitable  in- 
tervals, in  various  oitiefl  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to   the  wide  dis- 

. :  nation  of  knowledge,  the  awakening  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  tl  ment  of   American   cities, — a  oause 

which,  in  our  jm;  perhaps  more  strongly  than  an y  other  at 

tho  upon  the  welfare  of  American  free  institutions,  and 

tly  than  any  Other   the  fate  of    representative  gov- 
ernment.    Whether  this  movement  to  reform  our  cities  will  accom- 
plish all  t:  and  hoped  for  it;   whether  it  will  prove  to 
the  Lines  for  a  new  and  larger  combination  <>f  tl 
es  which,             og  out  of  the  higher  aspirations  <>f  the  American 
people,  aim  to  control  base  and  dangerous  tendencies,     remains  t<>  be 
It  ,           too  much  to  claim,  however,  thai   the  movement 
tes  a  new  opportunity.     It  remains  for  os  t<>  prove  that  it  shall 
not  he  an  opportunity  ws  ted, 

Esbbbrt  Welsh. 


THE   IRISH   CONQUEST   OF   OUR   CITIES. 

The  mayor  of  New  York,  a  few  years  ago,  was  introduced  to  an 
audience  of  Irishmen  in  a  Boston  theatre  by  the  mayor  of  Boston,  to 
deliver  an  address  on  "  The  Irish  Race  in  America. "  It  happened 
that  the  mayor  of  New  York  and  the  mayor  of  Boston  were  both 
Irishmen.  If  the  mayors  and  other  officials  of  most  of  the  other  im- 
portant cities  of  the  United  States  had  been  present,  their  welcome 
would  have  been  as  appropriate  and  as  hearty ;  for  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Irish  race  in  America  is  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
American  cities.  Now  the  Irishman  in  America  is  patriotic,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  his  due  share  in  our  government.  But  the  theory  of 
the  government  contemplates  the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  a  minority  has  so  long  been  in  control  that 
it  will  require  a  veritable  revolution  to  shake  off,  even  for  a  time,  the 
dominion  of  our  Hibernian  oligarchy.  Were  this  minority  made  up 
of  direct  immigrants  from  an  angelic  world,  its  right  to  rule  the  ma- 
jority would  be  clearly  indefensible. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Irish  in  America  con- 
stitute a  small  percentage  of  the  population.  If  the  immigration  from 
Ireland  to  the  colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  100,000,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  during  the 
eighteenth  century  there  arrived  not  more  than  500,000  souls.  The 
arrivals  in  the  United  States  from  Ireland  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  probably  not  less  than  2, 000, (MM).  In  the 
ten  years  ending  in  1880,  379,368  Irish  immigrants  landed  at  the  port 
of  New  York  alone,  the  census  of  1880  declaring  that  there  were 
then  in  the  United  States  1,854,571  persons  of  Irish  birth.  In  the 
ten  years  closing  with  L890  the  arrivals  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Tinted 
States  from  Ireland  were  855,881  ,  ami  the  Dumber  of  citi/.en.s  o(  Irish 
birth  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  fifty  years  from  L840  t.>  1890 
lias  been  by  some  experts  put  down  at  about  8,250,000,  1  n  the  mean 
time,  the  sons  of  these  citizens  of  Irish  birth,  being  themselves  ua1 
horn,  have  shown  an  lieretl  itarv  aptitude  for  Becuring  sneh  offices  as 
those    Of    alderman,   eounei  Inian,   pol  iivtuan,   municipal  clerk,   bureau 
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chief,  and  mayor.  They  have  entered  the  race  with  unflagging  effort 
and  unfailing  success. 

In  the  five  great  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston  more  than  one-fourth  of  these  new-comers  find 
homes.  More  than  one-half  of  them  settle  in  fifty  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States.  They  seek  the  centres  of  population,  and 
a  distinguished  New-Yorker  of  Irish  descent  estimated,  as  long  ago 
as  1886,  that  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  entire  population  of  that 
city  was  of  Irish  birth.  The  conditions  in  which  the  most  of  them 
lived  when  the  census  of  1880  was  taken  were  such  that  the  death- 
rate  among  Irish -New- Yorkers  was  28.02,  while  among  German- 
New-Yorkers  it  was  19.96  and  among  English-New-Yorkers,  20.90. 
If  the  proposition  that  the  Irish-New-Yorkers  govern  the  rest  of  the 
New-Yorkers  be  established,  and  if  it  be  established,  too,  that  they 
rule  the  other  leading  cities  of  America,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Irish-New-Yorkers,  who  send  forth  colonies  of  their  countrymen  to 
other  cities,  becomes  important  to  the  whole  country.  Mayor  Grace 
himself,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  said  that  he  fully  recognized  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  most  of  the  tenement  Irish  in  New 
York.  Moreover,  the  Irish- American  almost  invariably  becomes  the 
father  of  voters,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  his  sons  never  fail  to  vote 
on  the  first  election  day  after  their  majority. 

To   what  i  that   this   minority  of   Irish- Americans 

rules  the  Leading  cities  of  the  United  S  Among  the  cities  led 

captive  by  Irishmen  and  their  son-,  are  NY  v.-  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey 
1       .  Eoboken,  Boston,  Chic;;/-.  Buffalo,  Albany,  Troy,  Pittsburg, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Fran- 
o.     Th  that  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  and  Jersey  City  have  re- 

try  thrown   oil"  their  yoke   doefl    n<>t    remove    them    fiom    the   list. 

They  I  for  years  and  may  bear  it  again.     In   Philadelphia, 

[ndianapolis,  and  Providence,  the  Irish  electors  have  divided  and  failed 
oonquer.     Were  th<  olidly  united  there  as  in  New  Voile, 

B  Bo  ton,  and  Chi  they  would  b  sful.     In  the 

..ler  cities  of  '  land  and  the  South  there  is  an  interesting 

tinuanoe of  Ihe  habit  of  electing  members  <»f  the  substantia]  old 

American  Eamili<  [1      in  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea* 

board  that  the  Irishman  begins  the  process  of  becoming  an  American; 

that  he  finds  office-holding,  m  person  or  by  proxy,  both  easy  and 
profital         To  I         jo  be  naturally,  the  seaboard  once 

left  behin  d  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  b  on  the  journey. 
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From  Chicago  he  pushes  on  toward  San  Francisco,  pausing  the  while 
to  test  his  prowess  in  Detroit,  Omaha,  Denver,  St.  Paul,  and  Minne- 
apolis. Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati  are  yet  German- American  strong- 
holds. 

The  complete  rule  of  the  Irish  for  long  periods  is  susceptible  of 
ready  demonstration  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chi- 
cago, Jersey  City,  and  Pittsburg.  This  fact  alone  warrants  a  general 
municipal  house-cleaning  in  the  United  States,  such  as  Brooklyn  and 
Buffalo  have  recently  had. 

The  men  who  chiefly  control  the  affairs  of  New  York  city  in  the 
year  of  grace  1894  are  Ei chard  Croker,  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  Bernard 
F.  Martin,  and  James  J.  Martin.  They  were  all  born  in  Ireland. 
These  four  are  just  now  the  most  influential  men  in  determining  the 
destiny  of  the  metropolis.  They  select  its  public  servants.  They 
assign  to  their  respective  berths  those  citizens  deemed  worthy  of  offi- 
cial recognition,  whether  it  be  on  the  police  force,  in  the  street- 
cleaning  brigade,  in  the  vast  bureaus  of  the  municipal  service,  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  in  the  State  Legislature  at  Albany,  or  the  National 
Legislature  at  Washington.  This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  platitude,  so 
well  is  it  known  and  so  many  times  is  it  asserted  every  day.  New- 
York  has  ceased  to  be  an  interesting  study  for  municipal  experts.  It 
is  clean  given  over  to  Irish  domination. 

Kichard  Croker  was  born  in  Ireland  about  fifty -three  years  ago. 
To  the  Fassett  Investigating  Committee  he  testified  that  he  was  not 
"  an  American  born,"  but  he  failed  to  say  just  where  and  when  he 
was  born.  It  was,  however,  somewhere  in  Ireland.  The  news- 
papers of  New  York  city  freely  concede  to  Mr.  Croker  a  practical 
dictatorship  of  its  affairs.      Thus,  a  little  while  ago,  one  said: 

"Just  now  he  has  selected  his  candidates  for  State  senators,  which  amounts 
to  saying  that  he  has  appointed  the  nine  men  to  represent  tin-  city  in  the  highest 
branch  of  the  Legislature. " 

Another: 

"He  is  tlif  dispenser  of  place  in  our  municipal  government  He  decides 
what  laws  shall  be  enaett-d  by  the  State  Legislature.      He  determines  who  shall 

be  our  judges,  magistrates,  ind  commissionera     His  permission  isaui 

first  step  toward  the   entrance  of   men  into  Con  ...    In  conjunction  with 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Troy,  Mi   Hill  of  Albany,  and  Hi 
Bheehan  <>f  Buffalo,  he  selects  the  senators  to  represent  lu  Congress  the  gist 

State  iii  the  I  Inion." 

A  notner  su 

44  No  President  STSf  had  such  power  in  ( 'ongress.    .    .    .    Uicluud  Croker  i»  vti 

t  ually  I  he  law    in.ilv  in  |  DO* 
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Mayor  Thomas  F.  Gilroy  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1840.  Like 
Richard  Croker,  he  came  to  America  as  a  lad.  On  reaching  his  ma- 
jority he  decided  that  office-holding  was  the  best  career  for  him  to 
pursue,  and  he  has  pursued  it  ever  since,  with  marked  success.  Un- 
like Mr.  Croker,  whose  only  important  office  in  New  York  has  been 
the  office  of  city  chamberlain,  Mr.  Gilroy  has  held  his  offices  in  per- 
son. He  began  as  clerk  in  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Department.  Next 
he  became  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  then  clerk  of  the  Senate  Rail- 
road Committee,  then  of  the  Joint  Railroad  Committee,  then  of  the 
District  Court  in  the  Annexed  District,  then  of  the  Ninth  District 
Court.  Mr.  Gilroy  soon  became  deputy  county  clerk  under  James 
Flack,  afterward  sheriff.  Mr.  Gilroy  was  his  under-sheriff,  and  next 
became  commissioner  of  public  works,  and  then  mayor.  As  to  this 
lucky  succession  of  offices  of  various  kinds,  all  that  need  be  said  is 
that  he  wanted  them  and  he  got  them.  He  was,  of  course,  a  consistent 
and  active  factor  in  the  political  organization  known  as  Tammany  Hall, 
to  which  most  of  the  Irish-New-Yorkers  give  their  allegiance. 

James  J.  Martin,  president  of  the  board  <>f  police  commissioners, 

in  which  he  ifl  assisted  by  Messrs.  Sheehan,  afcClave,  and  MacLean, 

horn  in  Ireland  in   1846.      lie  emigrated    with   his  parents  at  the 

of  two.     JI<  began  his  office-holding  career  as  a  clerk  in  the 

finance  department,  and  he  has  kept  right  on  holding  offices  ever  since. 

If     brother,  Bernard  P.  Martin,  also,  who  i-  now  a  judge  on  the 

h  of  one  of   the   '  Fork    police   OOtirtS,   lias   been  a  consistent, 

industrious,  and  su         nl  office-holder. 

Mr.  William  Bourki  ('  ran,  whose  former  law  partner,  Mr. 
William  II.  Clai  corporation  counsel  to  the  municipality  of  New 

fork,  was  on  itioned  among  the  chief  rulers  of  theoity.     This 

a  year  ox  I  r>.  before  he  if  supposed  to  have  made  a  declara- 
tion of  personal  independ  Mr.  <  horn  in  county 
Sligo,  [reland,  February  28,  L854.  Mr.  Cockran  is  in  Congress  now, 
pet  he  find  of  his  fellow-countrymen;  for  the  State  legisla- 
ture lias  thus  tar,  as  s  rule,  been  the  climax  of  the  Legislative  career 
of  the   Ir        American  citizen  in  the  first  and  Becond  generation. 

1    Murphy,  .)r.,  of   Troy,    N.    Y..   however,   helps   to    nn:  ivpic 

•  th<   Em]  d  the  United  Stal         oate,  although  hiselec- 

ould  have  been  an  impossibility  had  the  reoenl  Sagranl  crimes 
n  t.  the  i\  in  bis  pocket  borough  been  committed  in  ad* 

sandidai 

.]•>  <-ph  .1    o  honohue  is  city  chamberlain  of  New  York.     Rs> 
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corder  Smyth,  chief  criminal  judge,  is  an  Irishman.  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Byrnes,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  police  force,  is  put  down 
by  his  biographers  as  born  in  New  York.  He  comes  of  Irish  stock, 
of  course.  So  do  most  of  the  police  officers  whose  names  appear  in 
the  public  prints.  The  roster  of  the  officials  of  New  York  city  is  too 
long  to  print  here.  Among  the  conspicuous  office-holders  are :  Three 
other  Crokers  and  five  other  relatives  of  Mr.  Kichard  Croker;  two 
other  Gilroys,  three  Purroys,  three  Fitzgeralds,  three  Sextons,  two 
Sullivans,  one  Shea,  two  Divvers,  two  Scannells,  five  Fitzpatricks, 
three  Dalys,  two  Murphy s,  two  Kehoes,  three  Keatings,  three  Crays, 
a  Burke,  a  McMullin,  four  Ryans,  a  Mclnerney,  and  a  Fallon  or  two. 
The  simple  reading  of  the  roll  should  send  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the 
bones  of  the  Irish  kings. 

Brooklyn  affords  to  the  student  of  municipal  office-holders  the 
most  interesting  possible  study.  While  in  New  York  the  Irish- 
American  minority  rules  by  dividing  the  offices  among  its  own  lead- 
ers, in  Brooklyn  the  office-holders  were  for  many  years  for  the  most 
part  native  Americans.  Yet  in  no  other  city  in  the  world  did  men 
of  Irish  birth  obtain  and  hold  such  powers  and  grow  so  rich  by  their 
perquisites.  The  Irish-Brooklynites  have  kept  themselves  in  the 
background,  holding  office  only  long  enough  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  those  individual  fortunes  which  the  efforts  of  others  were  thence- 
forward to  build  up.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  the  recently  elected 
mayor  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  Hesse-Cassel.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  and  reformer.  His  predecessor,  Mr.  David  A.  Boody, 
who  served  the  Irish -American  oligarchy,  was  born  in  Maine.  His 
predecessor,  who  served  the  same  masters,  was  Alfred  C.  Chapin, 
born  in  Massachusetts.  His  predecessor,  D.  D.  Whitney,  a  Long 
Islander,  was  equally  subservient  to  the  famous  McLaughlin  regime. 
The  unofficial  coterie  of  Brooklyn  municipal  bosses  headed  1>\ 
McLaughlin  were  born  in  Ireland  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  it  lias 
long  been  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  oligarchies  ever  known. 
Its  leader,  Hugh  McLaughlin,  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  in  1825.  His  word  lias  been  law  in  the  polities  oi  his 
native  city  since  L855,  with  occasional  intervals  like  the  present 
McLaughlin   is   the  original    American    MboSS.M      The   others    o(    the 

ooterie  are  James  Shevlin,  born  in  count]!  Monahan,  Ireland;    Henry 

II.    A(l;ims,   who  was   city   treasurer,   hunt  in    Loiul«Mulerr\  ,     Anthony 

Barrett,  horn  in  count}  Mayo;  Michael  ,1    Coffey,  born  in  Limerick; 

John    Delmar,    Thomas    F.     NevinB,    James    Mcliarry,    .lame.,     kauc, 
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and  Thomas  J.  Kenna,  all  born  in  Ireland;  P.  H.  McCarren,  born  in 
Massachusetts;  John  McCarthy,  born  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York;  and  W.  A.  Furey.  For  nearly  twenty  years  these  men  taxed 
and  directed  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn. 
They  grew  rich  of  course.  The  only  offices  they  cared  to  hold  were 
those  of  register,  sheriff,  and  county  clerk,  each  of  which  was  reckoned 
to  be  worth  from  §40,000  to  860,000  a  year.  Under  Mayors  Chapin 
and  Boody  they  had  things  their  own  way.  The  Mayor's  Cabinet, 
as  it  is  called,  was  practically  the  same  under  their  two  administra- 
tions, consisting  of  City  Works  Commissioner  John  P.  Adams,  born 
in  Essex  County,  Mass. ;  Police  Commissioner  H.  I.  Hayden,  born 
in  New  Haven;  Dr.  John  Griffen,  Health  Commissioner,  who  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1845;  Park  Commissioner  George  V.  Brower,  born 
in  New  Jersey;  Tax  Collector  Alden  S.  Swan,  born  in  Massachusetts; 
John  Ennis,  Fire  Commissioner,  born  in  Ireland;  Excise  Commis- 
sioners John  W.  Cahill,  Irish,  and  John  Schliemann,  Prussian;  and 
Corporate •      I      insel  Almet  F.  Jenks,  a  native  of  Brooklyn. 

Yet  with  all  this  gn  at  show  of  native:  office-holders,  the  civil  list 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  on  January  1,  1  s''l-,  showed  such  an  as- 
tonishing array  of  McLaughlins,  McCloekeys,  Mahoneys,  Reillys, 
Etorkes,    Shaugh  Finnegans,    Noonans,    Coroorans, 

O'B  .   sfcCormic]  patrioks,    Parrells,    ftfurphys,    Dunns, 

ICoi  .'  Q  Qui]      .  Brennans,  McDermotts,  Marthas,  Hag- 

0'Flynns,0'Donohu4  .  Kerrigans,  McCanns,  Afeaneys,  Gradys, 
licNarnara  .  P  elai  .  O'Connors,  Lynches,  O'Tooles,  ECeenans,  and 
thel  that  it  is  strange  not  to  read  first  In  the  requirements  tor 
offio  :  <»f  the  birth  <»f  the  candidate,  or  of  his  father,  in  the  land 

of  Knn.     A  simple  pei  i  al  of  r  of  die  cities  of  New 

York,  Brooklyn,  and  J  i         alls  the  of  the  personnel  of 

our  municipal  i  oment 

The  Irish-Ami  d  "ring'1  in  Jei  •  Oitj,  N.  J.,  was  recently 
broken,  I<>r  the  time  ;  at  least,  by  the  election  of   Peter  V. 

But  its  bold  on  the  offices  and  on  the  revenues  of 
In,  I  Means  have  indeed  for  tei  era] 

rned  NTen  Jersey,  bom  Trenton  as  well  as  in  Jei 
I         i        len,   I  [oboken,  and  other  V  iwn  \,     Th(  brack  I 

imeful  i  of  legislation  <»f  the  Stale  capital  caused  a 

..•  dominated  by  1  rii  omen.     M r,  W il 
li.'ini  P.  Thoi  aUa    M Billy, n  alia    uthe  Duke  of  Glouo 

ly  vrai  con  apt  and  ;:  e  for  y<  an    gloi  ie     in    being 
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"an  Irishman."  Even  the  "reform"  mayor  of  Hoboken  is  Mr. 
"Larry"  Fagan.  The  bosses  of  New  York  have  helped  to  in- 
trench smaller  bosses   of   their   own   nationality   in   nearly    all  the 

adjacent  towns. 

In  Boston  the  Irish -American  voters  have  for  a  decade  been  about 
half  of  the  total  registered  voters.  They  nearly  all  vote,  and  they 
have  consequently  controlled  the  city.  In  1884-85  Hugh  O'Brien, 
Irish-born,  was  elected  mayor.  The  present  mayor,  Mr.  Matthews, 
was  the  candidate  of  the  Irish-Bostonians.  The  total  registration  is 
never  much  more  than  65,000;  the  total  vote  is  rarely  more  than 
55,000,  and  the  Democratic  majority  is  generally  about  10,000  in 
State  elections,  and  from  5,000  to  6,000  in  city  elections.  This 
difference,  of  at  least  4,000,  indicates  the  number  of  Democrats  who 
will  not  vote  for  Irish  mayors  and  aldermen.  Mr.  Matthews  has 
been  elected  four  times  in  succession.  There  is  a  Boston  "  Boss, " 
who  is  called  "  Mike,"  and  several  of  the  aldermen,  who  were  poor 
men,  have  blossomed  into  luxury.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact 
that  while  the  natives  are  outnumbered  by  the  foreign  voters  of  Bos- 
ton, if  the  women  held  the  suffrage  there  would  be  a  majority  of 
about  50,000  native-born  voters.  The  civil  list  of  Boston  will  repay 
instructive  study. 

The  Irish  domination  of  the  municipal  government  of  Chicago  has 
been  conceded  for  some  years.  It  reached  its  highest  development 
under  the  late  Carter  Harrison.  Mayor  Cregier  owed  much  to  the 
Irish -Chicagoans,  and  the  city's  civil  list  offers  almost  as  startling 
revelations  as  the  lists  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  office-holders. 
The  murder  of  Dr.  Patrick  Cronin  by  fellow-countrymen  of  diverg- 
ing opinions  has  thrown  light  on  the  unofficial  coterie  of  Irish-Chi- 
cagoan  bosses,  and  revealed  the  tremendous  influence  that  Alexander 
Sullivan  wields  among  them.  The  late  Mayor  Harrison's  death  at 
the  hands  of  an  Irish  assassin  caused  the  election  of  John  l\  Bop* 
kins,  a  native  of  Buffalo.  His  secretary  sends  me  the  following  list 
of  the  mayor's  subordinates:  The  present  chief  of  police  of  Chicago, 
M.  Brennan,  was  born  in  Ireland  iifty-two  years  ago;  the  eitv  treas- 
urer,  M.J.  Bran  field,  was  horn  in  Ireland  forty  si  \  years  ago;  theehief 
of  detectives,  John  D.  Shea,  was  horn  in  Oook  County,  HL,  forty- 
six  years  ago  (evidently  of  Irish  parents);  the  eonunissioiur  of  public 
works,    II.   J,    Jones,   was   horn    in    New    Hampshire    tift\    eight    \  ears 

ago,  and  the  city  attorney,  George  A.  Trade,  in  Lookpoti,  N.N. 

twenty -seven  years  ago. 
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That  San  Francisco,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  situated  at 
the  width  of  the  continent  away  from  the  chief  Irish  entrepot,  should 
fall  so  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  oligarchy,  is  at  first  sur- 
prising. But  for  years  the  city  has  been  the  prey  of  Christopher 
A.  Buckley,  alias  "  the  Blind  White  Devil,"  alias  "Irish  Chris." 
Mr.  Buckley  was  born  in  Ireland,  and,  like  most  successful  Irish - 
American  bosses,  came  to  his  future  domain  at  an  early  age.  He 
landed  in  New  York,  and  went  westward.  He  opened  a  saloon  in 
San  Francisco,  became  a  ward  boss,  lost  his  eyesight,  widened  and 
deepened  his  influence  on  the  municipality,  and  for  the  decade  ending 
in  1890  ruled  it  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  usual  Hibernization  of  the 
police  force  and  the  city  departments  promptly  followed.  Jerry 
Driscoll  was  his  lieutenant,  and  his  word  was  law  in  the  City  Hall. 
He  made  an  enormous  fortune  and  put  Daniel  T.  Murphy  on  the 
bench.  The  present  mayor  of  San  Francisco  is  Mr.  L.  R.  Ellert. 
But  the  chief  of  police,  who  has  served  as  u  constable,  school-marshal, 
commissioner  of  the  Marine  Board,  and  commissioner  to  condemn 
land,"  is  Mr.  Patrick  Crowley. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  a  little  off  the  line  of  Irish  migration,  and  has 
vn  to  iiiij  •  under  peculiar  conditions  of  citizenship.     But 

even  here  the  chief  of  •'    in  J.  Donovan. 

tary  of  the  mayor  of  Pittsburg  sends  me  the  following 
information:    the   mayor,    Bernard    M<Iv:ma.   was   born    in   that  city 

fifty-tv.  o  (of  Irish  parent  ;  the  chief  of  detectives,  Roger 

o  Mara,  was  horn  in  Ireland  fifty  years  ago;    the  other  officers  were 
born  either  in  Pittsburg 

E  om  the  office  of  the  mayor  of  Buffalo  come  the  names  of  Charles 
I-.  B    bop,  of  Ei     '     inty,  ma  James  Mooney,  born  in  Ireland, 

ner  of  pnblio  woi        nth  two  others,  born  in  the  State  of 
Prank  0.  Laughlin,  corporation  counsel,  horn  in  New 
■  :   []    :;  parentage);   (-       •    Chambers,  of  Buffalo,  chief  of 
police;  and  Robert  Oehning,  of  Germany,  city  treasurer.     It  is  in 
Ealo  that  the  notoriov    I     h  American  bosa    William  V.  Sheehan, 
one-  of  the  dispensers  of  the  patroi  New  York,  has 

achii  i   prominence  ai  sn  organizer  of  a  political  machine. 

Wl.  the  local  affairs  of  Buffalo  or  New  Fork  city  come  before 

pslature  ai   Albany,  the  [ri  h  American  machine  becomes  con- 
in  the  :  ture.     Otl  ►vernmerit  mighl 

it   for  the  rno  t    part.       It,  ia  doubtful,   DJ    the   way,   if   an   W    h 

I  I  i     tO  elect  an  American 

LS 
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partner)    governor  of   New  York.     Outside  of  the  cities  there   are 
few  Irish -American  electors. 

In  Philadelphia  two  famous  bosses  for  many  years  were  Squire 
McManus,  a  Democratic,  and  James  McManes,  a  Kepublican  Irish- 
American.  Their  word  was  law  to  their  respective  factions,  and  prac- 
tically to  their  parties.  Smaller  bosses  of  Irish  descent  clustered 
about  them.  It  now  happens  that  every  prominent  office-holder  in 
Philadelphia,  from  Mayor  Edwin  S.  Stuart  down,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Yet  it  will  not  be  maintained  by  an  independent  Philadel- 
phian  that  his  city  is  free  from  Irish-American  influences.  Its  politics 
has  been  held  up  to  scorn  for  decades. 

With  F.  P.  Wright  of  Pittsburg  for  mayor,  St.  Paul's  municipal 
roster,  as  officially  reported,  includes  Albert  Garvin,  chief  of  police ; 
K.  L.  Gorman,  president  of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  John  C. 
McGinn,  chief  of  detectives.  Clearly  the  Irish -American  has  made 
himself  felt  in  St.  Paul. 

The  offices  of  chief  of  police  and  chief  of  detectives  seem  to  fall 
to  the  lot  of  Irishmen  even  in  cities  so  essentially  German-American 
as  Cincinnati.  In  Seattle,  the  chief  of  detectives  is  named  Edward 
Cudihee;  in  Indianapolis,  Tim  Splan,  who  was  "born  in  Ireland," 
is  the  chief;  in  Cincinnati,  Larry  Hazen,  who  was  "  born  in  Ireland" 
sixty-three  years  ago.  In  Milwaukee,  after  Mayor  Koch^who  was 
born  in  Germany,  Chief  of  Police  Janssen,  Treasurer  Steinman, 
Comptroller  Czerwinski,  and  Chief  of  Detectives  Riemer,  comes  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  Patrick  Drew,  "born  in  Ireland."  A 
congress  of  the  police  officials  of  the  United  States  would  exhibit  a 
stalwart  array  of  Irishmen,  and  a  convention  of  their  subordinates 
might  chill  the  blood  of  the  British  lion.  If  there  is  ever  an  army 
needed  to  free  Ireland,  there  ought  to  be  no  trouble  to  raise  it, 
already  uniformed,  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

In  New  Orleans  John  Fitzpatrick  is  mayor,  and  the  police  foroe 
has  long  been  under  Irish  control.  Mr.  Noonan,  who  was  major  of 
St.  Louis,  has  recently  been  suoceeded  by  Mr.  Walbridge,  but  the 
I  risli-  American  machine  is  full  of  vigor  in  St.  Louis  to-day.  The 
chief  of  police  is  Mr.  Lawrence  Harridan,  M  horn  in  Ireland;"  the  chief 
of  detectives  is  Mr.  William  Desmond;  and  the  director  of  pul 
works    is    Mr.     Robert    B2.     McMath.       The    mayor     of     Dubuque 

Mr.   Dougherty;   of    Fall    River,   Mr.    Ooughlio  B         :e,  Mr. 

Dermis  Karr;   of  Los  An  Mr    Uowan;    <>f  Rochester,   M  an; 

of  Savannah,   Mr.   tfoDonough;   of  Soranton,  Mr    Oonnell,  and  of 
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Troy,  Mr.  Dennis  Whelan.  The  chief  of  detectives  of  Kansas  City 
is  Mr.  Moran;  the  director  of  public  works,  Mr.  Peter  H.  Tiernan. 
To  extend  the  list  it  may  be  added  that  the  "  Police  and  Prison 
Cyclopaedia,"  published  last  year,  shows  that  the  chiefs  of  police  in 
the  following  cities  and  towns  have  decidedly  Irish  names:  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Burlington,  la. ;  Cairo,  111. ;  Carbondale,  Pa. ; 
Cincinnati,  O. ;  Dayton,  O.  ;  Denver,  Col. ;  Duhith,  Minn. ;  East  St. 
Louis,  111.  ;  Eau  Claire,  "Wis.  ;  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  Joliet,  111. ;  La 
Crosse,  Wis.  ;  Lawrence,  Mass.  ;  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Melrose,  Mass. ; 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  ;  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Passaic,  N.  J.  ;  Portsmouth, 
Va. ;  Pueblo,  Col. ;  Quincy,  111.  ;  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  ;  Spokane,  Wash.  ;  Trenton,  N.  J.  ;  Waterbury,  Conn. 

In  Baltimore  every  city  official  now  in  office  was  born  in  that 
city,  of  which  Mr.  Latrobe,  who  has  held  his  office  seven  times,  is 
mayor.      In  cities  that  are  situated  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  out  of  the  route  of  Irish  migration,  the  chief  officials  are  yet 
native  Americans — as,  for  instance,   Bangor,   Me.,   Richmond,  Va., 
and  Mobile,   Ala.     Our  municipal  conquerors,   therefore,  have  yet 
territory  unsubdued. 
But  there  ought  Dot,  after  these  somewhat  monotonous  roll-calls, 
to  be  any  doubt  that  the  [rish  in  America  have  a  genius  for  munici- 
pal [  Mt — at  least  forgetting  municipal  oflB  They  crop  up 
-tantly  in  the  most  .                I  places.     John  V.  McKane,  the  re- 
ricted  tyrant  of  Gra          L,  in  New  5Tork,  and  now  in  Sing 
Sing  prison,                a  !.'•  publican  one  year  and  a  Democrat  the  next, 
born  in  Ireland.     Bis  disgrace  i                    than  bis  deserts. 
What,  do  the   majorities  of  the  citizens  of  American  munici- 
palities think  of  the:                  B       bas  it  come  about  thai  the  system 
i  admirably  conceived  by  the  fathers  has  worked  out 
so  }               in  national  affairs  and  so  poorly  in  municipal  affairs? 
Philadelphia,   Boston,  and    New   y<          ere  ono         erned  by  the 
the  Pui           and  the   FZnickerb               Are  they  better 
ince  from  the  turbulence  of  municipal  polities  the 
b- American  has  pluoked  both  wealth  and  power?     Surely  th< 

to  conl         ith  him  for  those  rewards  should 
the  la^t  to  decry  him  for  h  I  bem. 

.iuii\  Paul  Booook. 
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Patriotism  was  once  defined  as  "  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel ; " 
and  somebody  has  recently  remarked  that  when  Dr.  Johnson  gave 
this  definition  he  was  ignorant  of  the  infinite  possibilities  contained  in 
the  word  "  reform."  Of  course  both  gibes  were  quite  justifiable,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  aimed  at  people  who  use  noble  names  to  cloak 
base  purposes.  Equally  of  course  the  man  shows  little  wisdom  and 
a  low  sense  of  duty  who  fails  to  see  that  love  of  country  is  one  of 
the  elemental  virtues,  even  though  scoundrels  play  upon  it  for  their 
own  selfish  ends;  and,  inasmuch  as  abuses  continually  grow  up  in 
civic  life  as  in  all  other  kinds  of  life,  the  statesman  is  indeed  a  weak- 
ling who  hesitates  to  reform  these  abuses  because  the  word  "  reform" 
is  often  on  the  lips  of  men  who  are  silly  or  dishonest. 

What  is  true  of  patriotism  and  reform  is  true  also  of  American- 
ism. There  are  plenty  of  scoundrels  always  ready  to  try  to  belittle 
reform  movements  or  to  bolster  up  existing  iniquities  in  the  name  of 
Americanism ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  man  who  can 
do  most  in  this  country  is  and  must  be  the  man  whose  Americanism 
is  most  sincere  and  intense.  Outrageous  though  it  is  to  use  a  noble 
idea  as  the  cloak  for  evil,  it  is  still  worse  to  assail  the  noble  idea  itself 
because  it  can  thus  be  used.  The  men  who  do  iniquity  in  the  name 
of  patriotism,  of  reform,  of  Americanism,  are  merely  one  small  divi- 
sion of  the  class  that  has  always  existed  and  will  always  exist, — the 
class  of  hypocrites  and  demagogues,  the  class  that  is  always  prompt 
to  steal  the  watchwords  of  righteousness  and  use  them  in  the  inter 
of  evil-doing. 

The  stoutest  and  truest  Americans  are  the  very  men  who  have  the 
least  sympathy  with  the  people  who  invoke  the  spirit  of  American- 
ism to  aid  what  is  vicious  in  our  government,  or  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  those  who  strive  to  reform  it.  It  is  contemptible  to 
oppose  a  movement  for  good  because  that  movement  lias  alreadj  sue 
ceiled  somewhere  else,  or  t>>  ohampion  an  existing  abuse  because 
our  people  bave  always  been  wedded  to  it.  To  appeal  to  national 
prejudice  against  :i  given  reform  movement  is  mnvn  way  unworthy 
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and  silly.  It  is  as  childish  to  denounce  free  trade  because  England 
has  adopted  it  as  to  advocate  it  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  eminently 
proper,  in  dealing  with  the  tariff,  to  consider  the  effect  of  tariff  legis- 
lation in  time  past  upon  other  nations  as  well  as  the  effect  upon  our 
own ;  but  in  drawing  conclusions  it  is  in  the  last  degree  foolish  to 
try  to  excite  prejudice  against  one  system  because  it  is  in  vogue  in 
some  given  country,  or  to  try  to  excite  prejudice  in  its  favor  because 
the  economists  of  that  country  have  found  that  it  was  suited  to  their 
own  peculiar  needs.  In  attempting  to  solve  our  difficult  problem  of 
municipal  government  it  is  mere  folly  to  refuse  to  profit  by  whatever 
is  good  in  the  examples  of  Manchester  and  Berlin  because  these  cities 
are  foreign,  exactly  as  it  is  mere  folly  blindly  to  copy  their  examples 
without  reference  to  our  own  totally  different  conditions.  As  for  the 
absurdity  of  declaiming  against  civil-service  reform,  for  instance,  as 
"  Chinese, "  because  written  examinations  have  been  used  in  China, 
it  would  be  quite  as  wise  to  declaim  against  gunpowder  because  it 
first  utilized   by    the  same  people.      In    short,   the    man  who, 

ether  from  mere  dull  fatuity  or  from  an  active  1  merest   in  misgov- 

ernment,  tries  to  appeal  to  American  prejud  erinst  tilings  foreign, 

i  induce  Americana  to  oppose  any  measure  for  good,  should  be 

ed  on  by  bis  fellow-countrymen  with  the  beartiesl  contempt.     So 

much  for  the  men  who  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  Americanism  to  sustain 

oa  in  v. '  loing.      Bui  we  must  never  Let  our  contempt  for  these 

D  blind        '     the  nobility  of  the  idea  which  they  strive  to  degrade. 

We  Americana  have  many  grave  problems  to  solve,  many  threat- 
ening evils  to  fight,  and  many  deeds  to  do,  if,  as  we  hope  and  be- 
le  wisdom,  the  Btrength,  the  courage,  and  the  virtue 
to  do  them.     But  ire  musl  face  facts  as  they  are.     We  must  neither 
ler  on'  t<>  a  foolish  optimism,  nor  succumb  to  a  timid 

and  ignoble  pessimism.      Our  nation  is  that  on. •  amongall  the  nations 

of  the  earth  which  holdi  in  its  hands  the  fate  of  tin-  coming  years. 

We  enjoy  exceptional    advant  and    are    menaced    by  exceptional 

dan  and  al.  indicate  that  we  shall  cither  fail  greatly  or 

"•atly.       I    firmly    believe    that    we    shall    succeed;    hut,    we 

oot  foolishly  blink  tie-  dangers  by  which  we  are  threatened,  for 

to    fail,       On    the    contrary,    we    must    soberly  set    to 

work  to  fmd  out  all  we  c;m  ahout  the  existence  and  extent  of  every 
ackn<  e  it  to  be    uch,  and  ma  it  then  attack  it  with 

lelding  ition.      TIm-i  Rich    evils,  and    each    must 

be  fought  .'if''  Fashion      i  I  there  i  i  one  quality  which  we 
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must  bring  to  the  solution  of  every  problem, — that  is,  an  intense  and 
fervid  Americanism.  We  shall  never  be  successful  over  the  dangers 
that  confront  us ;  we  shall  never  achieve  true  greatness,  nor  reach  the 
lofty  ideal  which  the  founders  and  preservers  of  our  mighty  Federal 
Eepublic  have  set  before  us,  unless  we  are  Americans  in  heart  and 
soul,  in  spirit  and  purpose,  keenly  alive  to  the  responsibility  implied 
in  the  very  name  of  American,  and  proud  beyond  measure  of  the 
glorious  privilege  of  bearing  it. 

There  are  two  or  three  sides  to  the  question  of  Americanism,  and 
two  or  three  senses  in  which  the  word  "  Americanism"  can  be  used 
to  express  the  antithesis  of  what  is  unwholesome  and  undesirable. 
In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  be  broadly  American  and  national,  as 
opposed  to  being  local  or  sectional.  We  do  not  wish,  in  politics,  in 
literature,  or  in  art,  to  develop  that  unwholesome  parochial  spirit, 
that  over-exaltation  of  the  little  community  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  nation,  which  produces  what  has  been  described  as  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  village,  the  patriotism  of  the  belfry.  Politically,  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  spirit  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  calamities  which 
befell  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece,  the  mediaeval  republics  of 
Italy,  and  the  petty  States  of  Germany  as  it  was  in  the  last  century. 
It  is  this  spirit  of  provincial  patriotism,  this  inability  to  take  a  view 
of  broad  adhesion  to  the  whole  nation  that  has  been  the  chief  among 
the  causes  that  have  produced  such  anarchy  in  the  South  American 
States,  and  which  have  resulted  in  presenting  to  us,  not  one  great 
Spanish- American  federal  nation  stretching  from  the  Kio  Grande  to 
Cape  Horn,  but  a  squabbling  multitude  of  revolution-ridden  States, 
not  one  of  which  stands  even  in  the  second  rank  as  a  power.  How- 
ever, politically  this  question  of  American  nationality  has  been  set- 
tled  once  for  all.  We  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  repeating  in  our 
history  the  shameful  and  contemptible  disasters  that  have  befallen 
the  Spanish  possessions  on  this  continent  since  they  threw  oft  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  Indeed  there  is,  all  through  our  life,  very  niueh  less 
of  this  parochial  spirit  than  there  was  formerly.  Still  there  is  an 
occasional  outcropping  here  and  there;  and  it  is  juil  as  well  that  we 
should   keep   Steadily  in    mind    the    futility  of    talking  of   a  Northern 

literature  or  a  Southern  literature,  as  Eastern  or  i  Western  school 
of  art  or    science.     The  MSewanee    Review"   and  the    "Overland 
Monthly,"  like  the  u Century"  and  the  a  Atlantic,"  do  good  IPC 
not,  merely  for  one  section  of  the  country,  but  for  American  literature 

as  a  whole.       'Thru-    iUCCeSS  iva!l\    means  as  much    for   Amei  who 
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happen  to  live  in  New  York  or  Boston  as  for  Americans  who  happen 
to  live  in  the  Gulf  States  or  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  is  emphatically  a  national  writer;  so  is  Mark  Twain.  They 
do  not  write  merely  for  Georgia  or  Missouri,  any  more  than  for  Illinois 
or  Connecticut ;  they  write  as  Americans  and  for  all  people  who  can 
read  English.  It  is  of  very  great  consequence  that  we  should  have  a 
full  and  ripe  literary  development  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not 
of  the  least  consequence  whether  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Chicago, 
or  San  Francisco  becomes  the  literary  centre  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  second  side  to  this  question  of  a  broad  Americanism, 
however.  The  patriotism  of  the  village  or  the  belfry  is  bad,  but  the 
lack  of  all  patriotism  is  even  worse.  There  are  philosophers  who 
assure  us  that,  in  the  future,  patriotism  will  be  regarded  not  as  a 
virtue  at  all,  but  merely  as  a  mental  stage  in  the  journey  toward  a 
state  of  feeling  when  our  patriotism  will  include  the  whole  human 
race  and  all  the  world.  This  may  be  so;  but  the  age  of  wliich  these 
philosophers  speak  is  still  several  aeons  distant.  In  fact,  philos- 
ophers of  this  type  are  so  very  advanced  that  they  are  of  no  practical 

ice  to  the  present  generation.  It  may  be  that  in  ages  so  remote 
that  we  cannot  now  understand  any  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  will 
dwell   in   them,  patriotism   will   no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  virtue, 

•  that  in  those  remote  ages  people  will  look  down 

upon  and  disregard  monogamic  marriage;  but  aa  things  now  are  and 

for  two  or  three  thousand  years  past,  and  are  Likely  to  be 

far  \  •         ind  yean  to  oome,  the  words  M  home"  and 

"Uitry"  mean  a  great  deal.     Nor  do  they  show  any  tendency  to 

■  their  significance.     At  p  n,  like  adultery,  ranks  as 

of  the  worst  of  all  possible  crimes. 

Om  rv  tar  short  of  t:  and  yet  be  an  undesirable 

citizen  in  the  community:     The  man  who  becomes  ECuropeanized, 

I    loses    hi  if   <l..ii,  I  work    on  this  side  of    the  water, 

and  who  loses  his  lore  t<>v  his  native  land,  is  not  a  traitor;  hut  he  is 
I  undesirable  citizen.     Be  it  as  emphatically  a  noxious 

element    in    our    body    politic    as    is    the    rn:m    who    OOmeS    here    from 

abroad  and  remains  a  foreigner.     Nothing  will  more  quickly  or  more 

[Ualify  I  man  from  doing  good  work-    in  the  world  than  the 

acquirement  of  that  flaccid  habit  <>f  mind  wlneh  itspo  e  ors  style 
oo  tnopolitani 

h  i  only  aeoei  i  Amei  the  Immigrants  of  foreign 

hirth  who   settle    anion;'    u.      hut    il    is   SVCD    more  DCOOSSary  for  thOM 
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among  us  who  are  by  birth  and  descent  already  Americans  not  to 
throw  away  our  birthright,  and,  with  incredible  and  contemptible 
folly,  wander  back  to  bow  down  before  the  alien  gods  whom  our  fore- 
fathers forsook.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  any  necessity  to 
warn  Americans  that,  when  they  seek  to  model  themselves  on  the 
lines  of  other  civilizations,  they  make  themselves  the  butts  of  all 
right-thinking  men;  and  yet  the  necessity  certainly  exists  to  give 
this  warning  to  many  of  our  citizens  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
standing  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters,  or,  perchance,  on  what  they 
would  style  their  social  leadership  in  the  community.  It  is  always 
better  to  be  an  original  than  an  imitation,  even  when  the  imitation 
is  of  something  better  than  the  original ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  fool  who  is  content  to  be  an  imitation  of  something  worse? 
Even  if  the  weaklings  who  seek  to  be  other  than  Americans  were 
right  in  deeming  other  nations  to  be  better  than  their  own,  the  fact 
yet  remains  that  to  be  a  first-class  American  is  fifty-fold  better  than 
to  be  a  second-class  imitation  of  a  Frenchman  or  Englishman.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  those  of  our  countrymen  who  do  believe 
in  American  inferiority  are  always  individuals  who,  however  culti- 
vated, have  some  organic  weakness  in  their  moral  or  mental  make- 
up; and  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  who  are  robustly  patriotic, 
and  who  have  sound,  healthy  minds,  are  justified  in  regarding  these 
feeble  renegades  with  a  half-impatient  and  half-amused  scorn. 

We  believe  in  waging  relentless  war  on  rank-growing  evils  of  all 
kinds,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  us  if  they  happen  to  be  of 
purely  native  growth.  We  grasp  at  any  good,  no  matter  whence  it 
comes.  We  do  not  accept  the  evil  attendant  upon  another  system  of 
government  as  an  adequate  excuse  for  that  attendant  upon  our  own; 
the  fact  that  the  courtier  is  a  scamp  does  not  render  the  demagogue 
any  the  less  a  scoundrel.  But  it  remains  true  that,  in  spite  of  all 
our  faults  and  shortcomings,  no  other  land  offers  Buch  glorious  possi- 
bilities to  the  man  able  to  take  advantage  of  them,  as  does  ours;  it 
remains  true  that  no  one  of  onr  people  oan  do  any  work  really  worth 
doing  unless  be  does  it  primarily  as  an  American.     It  is  beoanse 

Certain  classes  of   our   people   still    retain    their   spirit  of   colonial  de 

pendenoe  on,  and  exaggerated  deferenoe  to,  European  opinion!  that 
they  fail  to  accomplish  what  they  ought  to.     It  is  precisely  along  the 
lines  where  we  bave  worked  most  independently  that  we  hays  aooom 
plished  the  greatest  results;  and  it  is  in  those  prof essions where  there 
been  qo  servility  to,  bu1  merely  a  wise  profiting  by,  foreign  e* 
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perience,  that  we  have  produced  our  greatest  men.  Our  soldiers  and 
statesmen  and  orators;  our  explorers,  our  wilderness -winners  and 
commonwealth -builders;  the  men  who  have  made  our  laws  and  seen 
that  they  were  executed;  and  the  other  men  whose  energy  and  in- 
genuity have  created  our  marvellous  material  prosperity, — all  these 
have  been  men  who  have  drawn  wisdom  from  the  experience  of  every 
age  and  nation,  but  who  have  nevertheless  thought,  and  worked, 
and  conquered,  and  lived,  and  died,  purely  as  Americans;  and  on 
the  whole  they  have  done  better  work  than  has  been  done  in  any 
other  country  during  the  short  period  of  our  national  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  those  professions  where  our  people 
have  striven  hardest  to  mould  themselves  in  conventional  European 
forms  that  they  have  suceeded  least ;  and  this  holds  true  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  failure  being  of  course  most  conspicuous  where  the  man 
takes  up  his  abode  in  Europe;  where  he  becomes  a  second-rate 
European,  because  he  is  over-civilized,  over-sensitive,  over-refined, 
and  has  lost  the  hardihood  and  manly  courage  by  which  alone  he  can 
conquer  in  the  keen    struggle  of  our  national  life.      Be  it  remem- 

ed,  too,  that  this  same  being  does  not  really  become  a  European; 

only  ceases  being  an  American,  and  becomes  nothing.     lie  throws 

away  a  great  prize  for  the  sake  of  a  lesser  one,  and  does  not  even  get 

the  lesser  one.      The  painter  who  goes  to  Paris,  not  merely  to  get  two 

or  three  years1  thorough  training  in  his  art,  but  with  the  deliberate 

pur.  taking  up  his  abode  there,  and  with  the  intention  of  fol- 

in  the  ruts  worn  deep  by  ten  thousand  earlier  travellers,  in- 

I  of  striking  oil"  to  rise  or  fall  on  a  new  Line,  thereby  forfeits  all 

chance  of  doing  the  best  work-.     Be  must  content  himself  with  aim* 

at  that  kind  of  mediocrity  which  consists  in  doing  fairly  well 

what  has  already  been  done  better;  and  he  usually  never  even  sees 

the  grandeur  and  picturesqueness  lying  open  before  the  eyes  of  every 

man    who   can    read    the    book    of    America's    pasl    and    the    hook   of 

America's  present.     Thus  it  is  with  the  undersized  man  of  letters, 

o  flees  his  country  becau  te  he,  with  his  delicate,  effeminate  sensi- 

i,  finds  the  conditions  of  life  on  this  side  of  the  water  crude 

and  raw;  in  other  words,  because  he  finds  that  h<-  cannot  play  a  man's 

'    anion:'-    men.  and  .  iimv    he  will    be    sheltered    from  the 

win-  t    harden    stouter    souls.      This    emigri  may   write'   graceful 

and  pn  s.   novels;    hut   he  will  nevr  do  work  locum 

•  with  that  of  his  brother,  who  ii  enough  to  stand  on  Ins 

•  nd  do  In-,  ai  an  American.     Thus  it  is  with  the 
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scientist  who  spends  bis  youth  in  a  German  university,  and  can 
thenceforth  work  only  in  the  fields  already  fifty  times  furrowed  by 
the  German  ploughs.  Thus  it  is  with  that  most  foolish  of  parents 
who  sends  his  children  to  be  educated  abroad,  not  knowing — what 
every  clear-sighted  man  from  Washington  and  Jay  down  has  known — 
that  the  American  who  is  to  make  his  way  in  America  should  be 
brought  up  among  his  fellow  Americans.  It  is  among  the  people 
who  like  to  consider  themselves,  and,  indeed,  to  a  large  extent  are, 
the  leaders  of  the  so-called  social  world,  especially  in  some  of  the 
northeastern  cities,  that  this  colonial  habit  of  thought,  this  thoroughly 
provincial  spirit  of  admiration  for  things  foreign,  and  inability  to 
stand  on  one's  own  feet,  becomes  most  evident  and  most  despicable. 
We  thoroughly  believe  in  every  kind  of  honest  and  lawful  pleasure, 
so  long  as  the  getting  it  is  not  made  man's  chief  business;  and  we 
believe  heartily  in  the  good  that  can  be  done  by  men  of  leisure  who 
work  hard  in  their  leisure,  whether  at  politics  or  philanthropy,  liter- 
ature or  art.  But  a  leisure  class  whose  leisure  simply  means  idleness 
is  a  curse  to  the  community,  and  in  so  far  as  its  members  distinguish 
themselves  chiefly  by  aping  the  worst — not  the  best — traits  of 
similar  people  across  the  water,  they  become  both  comic  and  noxious 
elements  of  the  body  politic. 

The  third  sense  in  which  the  word  "  Americanism"  may  be  em- 
ployed is  with  reference  to  the  Americanizing  of  the  newcomers  to 
our  shores.  We  must  Americanize  them  in  every  way,  in  speech, 
in  political  ideas  and  principles,  and  in  their  way  of  looking  at  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State.  We  welcome  the  German  or  the 
Irishman  who  becomes  an  American.  We  have  no  use  for  the  Ger- 
man or  Irishman  who  remains  such.  We  do  not  wish  German- 
Americans  and  Irish- Americans  who  figure  as  such  in  our  social  and 
political  life;  we  want  only  Americans,  and,  provided  they  are 
such,  we  do  not  care  whether  they  are  of  native  or  of  Irish  or  of 
German  ancestry.  We  have  no  room  in  any  healthy  Americas  com- 
munity for  a  German- American  vote  or  an  Irish-  American  vote,  and 
it  is  contemptible  demagogy  to  put  planks  into  any  party  platform 
with  the  purpose  of  catching  such  a  vote.  We  have  DO  room  for 
any   people    who  do  not  act  and  vote  simply    as    Americans,  and   as 

nothing  else.     Moreover,  we  have  as  little  use  for  people  who  oarrj 

religious  prejudices  into  our  politics  as  for  those  who  carry   prejud 

of  caste  or  nationality.     We  stand  unalterably  in  favor  ^(  the  publio- 

•Ohool  system  in  its  entirety.       We  believe    thai    the   Km.dish,  and   no 
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other  language,  is  that  in  which  all  the  school  exercises  should  be 
conducted.  We  are  against  any  division  of  the  school  fund,  and 
against  any  appropriation  of  public  money  for  sectarian  purposes. 
We  are  against  any  recognition  whatever  by  the  State  in  any  shape 
or  form  of  State-aided  parochial  schools.  But  we  are  equally  opposed 
to  any  discrimination  against  or  for  a  man  because  of  his  creed.  We 
demand  that  all  citizens,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
shall  have  fair  treatment  in  every  way ;  that  all  alike  shall  have  their 
rights  guaranteed  them.  The  very  reasons  that  make  us  unqualified 
in  our  opposition  to  State-aided  sectarian  schools  make  us  equally  bent 
that,  in  the  management  of  our  public  schools,  the  adherents  of  each 
creed  shall  be  given  exact  and  equal  justice,  wholly  without  regard 
to  their  religious  affiliations ;  that  trustees,  superintendents,  teachers, 
scholars,  all  alike,  shall  be  treated  without  any  reference  whatsoever 
to  the  creed  they  profess.  We  maintain  that  it  is  an  outrage,  in 
voting  for  a  man  for  any  position,  whether  State  or  national,  to  take 
into  account  his  religious  faith,  provided  only  he  is  a  good  American. 
When  a  secret  society  doe?  what  in  some  places  the  American  Protec- 
tion seems  to  have  done,  and  tries  to  proscribe  Catholics 
both  politically  and  socially,  the  members  of  such  society  show  that 
they  themselves  are  as  utterly  un-American,  as  alien  to  our  school  of 
political  thought,  as  the  worst  immigrants  who  land  on  our  shores. 
This  conduct  Is  equally  ban  and  contemptible;  they  are  the  worst 
of  our  public-school  .  l,  because  they  strengthen  the  hands 

of  its  ultramontane  enemies;  they  should  receive  the  hearty  con- 
demnation of  all  Americans  who  are  truly  patriotic. 

The  mighty  tide  of  immigration  to  our  shores  has  brought  in  its 
train  much  of  good  and  much  of  evil;  and  whether  the  good  or  the 
evil  shall  predominate  depends  mainly  on  whether  these  newcomers 
do  or  do  not  throw  themselves  heartily  into  our  national  life,  cease  to 

E  iro]  ean,  and  become  Americans  like  the  resi  of  us.     afore  than 

a  third  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  are  of  foreign  birth  or 

An  immense  Dumber  of  them  have  become  completely 

Americanized,  and  I  tand  on  exactly  the  same  plane  as  the  de« 

.-  I'  iritan,  Cavalier,  or  Knickerbocker  among  us,  and 

do  their  full  and    honorable   share  of    the    nation's  work.       But  wdiere 

immigrant     oi   the    ons  of  immigrants,  do  noi   heartily  and  in  good 

:;  in  then  lot  v.  ith  ii  .  hut  oling  to  the  i  peech,  the  customs, 

the  ways   of  life,   and  the    habits  of    thought  of    the  Old   World   which 

left,  they  thereby  harm  both  then  elves  and  as.     If  they 
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remain  alien  elements,  unassimilated,  and  with  interests  separate  from 
ours,  they  are  mere  obstructions  to  the  current  of  our  national  life, 
and,  moreover,  can  get  no  good  from  it  themselves.  In  fact,  though 
we  ourselves  also  suffer  from  their  perversity,  it  is  they  who  really 
suffer  most.  It  is  an  immense  benefit  to  the  European  immigrant  to 
change  him  into  an  American  citizen.  To  bear  the  name  of  Amer- 
ican is  to  bear  the  most  honorable  of  titles ;  and  whoever  does  not  so 
believe  has  no  business  to  bear  the  name  at  all,  and,  if  he  comes  from 
Europe,  the  sooner  he  goes  back  there  the  better.  Besides,  the  man 
who  does  not  become  Americanized  nevertheless  fails  to  remain  a 
European  and  becomes  nothing  at  all.  The  immigrant  cannot  possi- 
bly remain  what  he  was,  or  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  Old 
World  society.  If  he  tries  to  retain  his  old  language,  in  a  few  gen- 
erations it  becomes  a  barbarous  jargon ;  if  he  tries  to  retain  his  old 
customs  and  ways  of  life,  in  a  few  generations  he  becomes  an  un- 
couth boor.  He  has  cut  hmself  off  from  the  Old  World,  and  cannot 
retain  his  connection  with  it ;  and  if  he  wishes  ever  to  amount  to 
anything  he  must  throw  himself  heart  and  soul,  and  without  reserva- 
tion, into  the  new  life  to  which  he  has  come. 

So,  from  his  own  standpoint,  it  is  beyond  all  question  the  wise 
thing  for  the  immigrant  to  become  thoroughly  Americanized.  More- 
over, from  our  standpoint,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  it.  We  freely 
extend  the  hand  of  welcome  and  of  good-fellowship  to  every  man, 
no  matter  what  his  creed  or  birthplace,  who  comes  here  honestly  in- 
tent on  becoming  a  good  United  States  citizen  like  the  rest  of  us; 
but  we  have  a  right,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  demand  that  he  shall 
indeed  become  so,  and  shall  not  confuse  the  issues  with  which  we  are 
struggling  by  introducing  among  us  Old- World  quarrels  and  preju- 
dices. There  are  certain  ideas  which  he  must  give  up.  For  in- 
stance, he  must  learn  that  American  life  is  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  any  form  of  anarchy,  or,  indeed,  of  any  secret  society 
having  murder  for  its  aim,  whether  at  home  or  abroad;  and  he  must 
learn  that  we  exact  full  religions  toleration  and  the  complete  separa 
tion  of  Church  and  State.  Moreover,  he  must  not  bring  in  his  Old- 
World  race  and  national  ant  ipathies,  l»ut  must  ineiv.e  them  into  hue 
our  common  country,  and  must  take  pride  in  the  things  which  we 
can  all  take  pride  in.       He  must   revere  only  our  flag;    not    only  must 

it  come  first,  hut  n»>  other  flag  should  even  vo\wc  ^wn\A.  He  must 
learn  to  celebrate  Washington'!  birthday  rather  than  that  ol  the 
Queen  or  Kaiser,  and  the  Fourth   ol  Julj  instead  "t*  St    Patrii 
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Day.  Our  political  and  social  questions  must  be  settled  on  their  own 
merits,  and  not  complicated  by  quarrels  between  England  and  Ireland, 
or  France  and  Germany,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do :  it  is  an 
outrage  to  fight  an  American  political  campaign  with  reference  to 
questions  of  European  politics.  Above  all,  the  immigrant  must  learn 
to  talk  and  think  and  be  United  States. 

The  immigrant  of  to-day  can  learn  much  from  the  experience  of 
the  immigrants  of  the  past,  who  came  to  America  prior  to  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  War.  Many  of  our  most  illustrious  Revolutionary  names 
were  borne  by  men  of  Huguenot  blood  —  Jay,  Sevier,  Marion, 
Laurens.  But  the  Huguenots  were,  on  the  whole,  the  best  immi- 
grants we  have  ever  received;  sooner  than  any  other,  and  more  com- 
pletely, they  became  American  in  speech,  conviction,  and  thought. 
The  Hollanders  took  longer  than  the  Huguenots  to  become  completely 
assimilated ;  nevertheless  they  in  the  end  became  so,  immensely  to 
their  own  advantage.  One  of  the  leading  Revolutionary  generals, 
Schuyler,  and  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Van  Buren, 
were  of  Dutch  blood;  but  they  rose  to  their  positions,  the  highest  in 
the  land,  because  they  had  become  Americans  and  had  ceased  being 
Hollanders.  Ff  they  had  remained  members  of  an  alien  body,  cut 
of]'  by  their  speech  and  customs  and  belief  from  the  rest  of  the 
American  community,  Schuyler  would  have  lived  his  life  as  a  boor- 
ish, provincial  squire,  and  Van  Buren  would  have  ended  his  days  a 
small  tavern-keeper.  So  it  is  with  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania. 
Those  of  them  who  became  Americanized  have  furnished  to  our  his- 
tory a  multitude  of   honorable   names,  from   the  days  of   the  Mnhlen- 

onward;  hut  those  who  did  not  become  Americanized  form  to 

the  present  'lay  an  unimportant  body,  of  no  significance  in  American 

tenoe.     So  it  is  with  the  Erish,  who  gave  to  Revolutionary  annals 

h  name    b    Carroll  and  Sullivan,  and  to  the  Civil  War  men  like 

tidan  and  Shields, — all  men  who  were  Americans  and  nothing  else  : 

while  the  Irish  who  remain  such,  and  busy  themselves  solely  with 
alien  politics,  can  nave  only  an  unhealthy  influence  upon  American 
lif<-.  and  can  never  i  do  their  oompatriote  who  become  straight- 

out  Americas  .     Thus  it   ba  been  with  all  people  who  have, 

me  hither-,  of  whatc,  i-  or  blood. 

lint  I  •••,;  h  to  be  distinctly  under  t<»o<l  on  one  point.     American- 
is  a  question  of  convictions,  and  purpose,  not  of  creed  or 

(ipla.ee.      The    politician  who    bids    far    the    Irish  or  ( Jei'inan  vole. 

01  the  [rishman  or  German  who  vot<     b    an  [ri  nman  or  German 
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despicable,  for  all  citizens  of  this  commonwealth  should  vote  solely 
as  Americans ;  but  he  is  not  a  whit  less  despicable  than  the  voter  who 
votes  against  a  good  American,  merely  because  that  American  hap- 
pens to  have  been  born  in  Ireland  or  Germany.  Know-nothingism, 
in  any  form,  is  as  utterly  un-American  as  foreignism.  It  is  a  base 
outrage  to  oppose  a  man  because  of  his  religion  or  birthplace,  and  all 
good  citizens  will  hold  any  such  effort  in  abhorrence.  A  Scandi- 
navian, a  German,  or  an  Irishman  who  has  really  become  an  Ameri- 
can has  the  right  to  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  any  native- 
born  citizen  in  the  land,  and  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  friendship 
and  support,  social  and  political,  of  his  neighbors.  Among  the  men 
with  whom  I  have  been  thrown  in  close  personal  contact  socially, 
and  who  have  been  among  my  staunchest  friends  and  allies  politically, 
are  not  a  few  Americans  who  happen  to  have  been  born  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  in  Germany,  Ireland,  Scandinavia;  and  I  know 
no  better  men  in  the  ranks  of  our  native-born  citizens. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  better  express  the  ideal  attitude  that  should 
be  taken  by  our  fellow -citizens  of  foreign  birth  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  a  representative  American,  born  in  Germany,  the  Honor- 
able Richard  Guenther,  of  Wisconsin.  In  a  speech  spoken  at  the 
time  of  the  Samoan  trouble,  he  said : 

We  know  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  American  citizens  where  our  duties 
belong.  We  will  work  for  our  country  in  time  of  peace  and  fight  for  it  in  time 
of  war,  if  a  time  of  war  should  ever  come.  When  I  say  our  country,  I  mean, 
of  course,  our  adopted  country.  I  mean  the  United  States  of  America.  Alter 
passing  through  the  crucible  of  naturalization,  we  are  no  longer  Germans  ;  we 
are  Americans.  Our  attachment  to  America  cannot  be  measured  by  the  length 
of  our  residence  here.  We  are  Americans  from  the  moment  we  touch  the 
American  shore  until  we  are  laid  in  American  graves.  We  will  fight  for 
America  whenever  necessary.  America,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  America 
against  Germany,  America  against  the  world  ;  America,  right  or  wrong  ;  always 
America.     We  are  Americans. " 

All  honor  to  the  man  who  spoke  such  words  as  those;  ami  I 
believe  they  express  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  those  among 
our  fellow- American  citizens  who  wviv  born  abroad.  Wo  Americans 
can  only  do  our  allotted  task  well  if  we  face  it  steadily  ami  l>ra\ 
seeing  but  not  fearing  the  dangers.  Above  all  we  must  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  not  asking  as  to  the  ancestor}  or  creed  of  our  com- 
rades, but  only  demanding  that  they  be  in  very  truth  Americans,  ami 
that  we  all  work  together,  heart,  hand,  ami  head,  for  the  honor 
tin-  greatness  of  our  oommon  country. 

rHKODORK    \l  I  r 


HAS   THE   INTERSTATE   COMMERCE    LAW   BEEN 

BENEFICIAL  ? 

Without  doubt  the  operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law 
has  greatly  disappointed  many  different  classes  of  people.  Its  most 
ardent  supporters  now  only  claim  for  it  a  qualified  success,  while  its 
utter  failure  is  frequently  asserted.  Its  obvious  inefficiency  has  re- 
acted upon  its  authors,  who  are  blamed  for  every  existing  grievance, 
as  well  as  upon  the  apostles  of  reform  who  pushed  it  as  a  panacea  for 
all  transportation  evils,  and  who  now  solace  themselves  by  accusing 
the  railroads  of  conspiring  to  defeat  its  beneficent  objects;  while 
business  men  are  often  irritated  by  meeting  continued  difficulties 
which  they  think  a  proper  statute  should  have  removed,  and  abuse 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law  as  a  convenient  scapegoat. 

Many  of  these  complaints  arise  from  mistaken  views  as  to  the 
purpo.se  and  scope  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce.  The  grumbler 
who  becomes  profane  against  the  law  because  be  has  to  pay  a  dollar 
for  a  meal  in  a  dining-car,  baa  bis  counterpart  in  the  Kansas  farmer 
whose  Language  is  similarly  lurid  because  of  the  fact  that  his  wheat 
still  'and  by  way  of  New  York.  Ik  rton,  or  Philadelphia, 

of  by  way  of  the  Gnlf  ports  oo  lower  rat  promised  him; 

and  m  the  Missouri  River  jobber  who  is  disappointed  in  his  fond 
pectation  that  the  law  would  force  the  allowance  of  rates  for  the  local 
distribution  of  hi  Is,  which  would  be  do  higher  than  the  propor- 

tion of  the  through  i  I  beyond  the  river  on  like  shipments 

from  St..   I, on  is  and  Chi 

ain,  many  of  the  ourrenl  complaints  come  from  people  who  are 

i  to  a  bad  opinion  of  the  law  I  •  they  have  themselves 

felt  iti  pn  l     ■  talk  of  this  class  bas  done  much  to  excite 

popular  prejudii  tatute     Buch,    foi   example,   as  the 

eon;  !ler  who  thinks  that   he  ha.  il  to  specially 

illy  lai  ;e  allowances;  the  railway  striker 

whose  free  is  cot  renewed;    the  too  enter]  manufacturer 

who  ha  ov'l  pn  .  of  iinderbilling  and   false  classifies 

ad  is  ed  at  the  audacity  which  inspects  bis  freight  for 

and  :     the   drOVCT    who    ha     l>< •■  I    to   cram  tlnit\ 
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cattle  into  a  car  at  a  carload  rate,  and  finds  it  takes  only  twenty  to 
load  the  same  car  when  equality  is  enforced  through  a  rate  per  hun- 
dred pounds ;  the  heavy  shipper  who  has  so  bountifully  prospered 
under  what  he  calls  a  wholesale  rate  that  he  cannot  even  yet  believe 
that  its  discontinuance  was  not  unjust;  the  minor  city  built  up  by 
the  low  rate  for  the  long  haul,  but  which  now  finds  great  commercial 
centres  like  New  York  and  Chicago  shipping  goods  to  its  very  portals 
on  the  same  rates  that  its  jobbers  enjoy.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases 
like  these  which  supply  abundant  declamation  respecting  the  injury 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  is  working  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  country,  when  the  speakers  in  fact  mean,  though  they  usually  do 
not  say,  that  the  injury  is  wrought  upon  their  particular  privilege. 

But  there  are  others  who  condemn  the  law  because  it  stops  short 
of  practically  accomplishing  results  which  it  was  clearly  designed  to 
effect, — because  in  some  respects  it  has  failed  in  its  work.  This  is  true. 
The  law  has  not  reached  its  aim  in  many  ways.  To  say  this  is  to  admit 
that  it  has  not  proved  as  beneficial  to  business  interests  as  was  properly 
expected;  not  that  it  has  proved  injurious  to  those  interests,  or  that 
its  fundamental  principles  are  unsound.  Its  purpose  and  intent  have 
been  unexceptional  in  directions  where  its  results  have  been  failures. 

In  saying  this  we  strike  at  its  chief  defects.  The  underlying 
principles  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  are  only  two:  the  first, 
that  all  charges  for  transportation  shall  be  reasonable  and  just;  the 
second,  that  common  carriers  subject  to  its  provisions  shall  not  com- 
mit unjust  discriminations  in  their  transportation  service.  The  first 
has  always  been  a  rule  of  the  common  law,  under  which  common 
carriers  from  time  immemorial  have  been  subject  to  an  action  for  ex- 
tortion in  cases  where  unreasonable  rates  are  charged;  the  second  was 
applied  in  every  early  English  railway  charter  under  what  were  called 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  clauses,  which  were  incorporated  in  a  general  Art 
of  Parliament  passed  in  1845;  and  since  then  legislation  in  England 
and  in  America  has  always  wisely  insisted  that  railroads  should  not 
unjustly  discriminate  between  their  patrons.  Of  course  this  doea  not 
prevent  the  establishment  of  different  units  of  computation,  such  as 
the  rate  per  hundredweight,  the  rate  per  oarload,  and  in  Bonn 
perhaps,  the  rate  per  train  load;  but  in  a  servioe  which  all  must  per 

force  employ,  and    which    in    that  sciisi'  IS  of  a  public  nature,  there  is 

great  justice  in  the  requirement  that  the  maximum  unit  shall  be  one 
which  can  be  availed  oi  l>\  many,  and  doi  one  winch  oan  he  taken 
advantage  oi  by  one  or  two  shippers  only. 
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It  is  believed  that  these  two  fundamental  propositions  of  the  law 
cannot  be  successfully  controverted.  Yet  under  our  combined  State 
and  Federal  system  of  government  there  was  no  way  in  which  they 
could  be  judicially  applied  to  commerce  crossing  State  boundaries 
until  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 

It  is  long  since  an  important  complaint  was  heard  that  a  railway 
freight  rate  was  too  high  per  se.  There  is  now  very  little  question 
of  extortionate  charges ;  for  the  trouble  is  the  other  way,  and  sagacious 
business  men  are  beginning  to  inquire  how  long  the  roads  can  go  on 
with  their  business  at  the  present  rates.  The  enforcement  of  the 
second  requirement  has  been  less  generally  successful.  Nevertheless, 
is  it  not  true  that  present  conditions  in  the  matter  of  unjust  discrim- 
ination, on  the  whole,  are  better  than  before  the  passage  of  the  law? 
To  answer  this  question  fairly  requires  a  return  in  memory  to  the  years 
preceding  1887.  It  can  be  safely  asserted  that  many  reforms  have 
taken  place,  under  the  pressure  of  the  statute,  which,  while  longed  for 
and  urgently  demanded,  nevertheless  would  have  been  indefinitely 
postponed  except  for  its  enactment. 

I  will  refer  only  to  one  or  two  examples.  The  manifold  different 
classifications  of  freight  formerly  in  use  were  provocative  of  infinite 
trouble  and  annoyance,  as  well  as  of  unfair  discriminations  among 
shippers.  East-bound  classifications  differed  from  west-bound,  and 
north-bound  and  south-bound  from  both.  Many  roads  also  had  a 
sheet  for  local  •      by  they  increased  their  local  charges  while 

appearing  to  o  tandard  mileage  rates.     Each  State,  by  its 

State  commit  b,   had   prescribed  a  varying  arrangement.     The 

whole  system  was  In  confusion  and  despair.     The  Senate  Committee 

which  I  1  on   this  subject  in    lSSo'  formulated   this  grievance  in 

the  following  language: 

"That  tfafl  difBerano-H  in  tin-  <  Li  *iflc&tiOfU  III  DM  in  various  jt.arts  of  tlio 
country,  and  sonn-tinn-H  for  fehipmenti   0  '•  •  '    the     IBM   KMdfl   in  <lilf<'ivnt   dil£0- 

tfoos,  .-in;  a  fruitful  sotuet  of  mi  nndentendingB,  and  are  often  made  ■  up 

x  tort,  ion." 
What  was  tip  Within   sixty  days   after  the   y  of   the 

i  ",  and  sj  a  measure  absolutely  d<         ry  in  order  to  ar- 

tarifEs  for  filing  and  posting  [uired,  the    b  chief  olassi- 

■f  Chicago  were  merged  into  one;    the  genera] 
abandonment  of  local  i  for  individual  roads  followed; 

tead  of  forty  dinerii  ideations,  withnum 

berless  oti  '   lo'-al  application,  the        re  practically  only  thn 

u 
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called  the  Official,  the  Western,  and  the  Southern,  which  are  used 
in  different  sections  of  the  country ;  while  an  effort  for  their  final 
consolidation  into  one  is  in  active  progress. 

Another  grievance  set  forth  in  the  same  report  was  "  that  local 
rates  are  unreasonably  high,  compared  with  through  rates."  This 
was  the  so-called  short-haul  question.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  law 
a  general  reconstruction  of  tariffs  followed,  in  which  three-fourths 
of  the  cases  where  this  complaint  existed  immediately  disappeared ; 
and  those  examples  only  have  since  remained  which  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  justifiable  under  the  law,  and  substantially  right  in  view  of 
traffic  conditions.  This  change  was  felt  to  be  a  great  burden  by  the 
roads,  but  it  was  welcome  to  the  public;  and  it  has  undoubtedly 
proved  beneficial  to  the  jobbing  interests  of  our  great  commercial 
centres.  Minor  distributing-points,  however,  in  some  cases  from  this 
cause,  have  lost  control  of  the  market  in  what  they  were  wont  to  call 
their  "  tributary"  territory.  In  this  matter  the  gain  of  one  part  of 
the  business  community  is  necessarily  the  loss  of  another  part. 

The  effect  upon  railway  earnings  of  the  changes  made  in  classifica- 
tion of  freight  and  in  conforming  to  the  short-haul  rule  has  not  been 
generally  appreciated.  The  reduction  in  rates  through  consolidation 
of  classifications  has  been  shown  in  a  masterly  way  by  the  Auditor  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This,  with  the  lowering  of  in- 
termediate rates  on  short  hauls,  are  causes  largely  responsible  for  the 
shrinkage  in  railway  earnings  since  the  passage  of  the  law.  What  this 
means  to  the  roads  can  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  a  rod  not  ion  of 
one  mill  per  ton  per  mile  amounts  to  a  larger  sum  than  the  total  amount 
of  dividends  paid  on  the  stock  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

Again,  it  was  alleged  "  that  unjustifiable  discriminations  are  con- 
stantly made  between  individuals  in  the  rates  charged  for  like  Bervioe 
under  similar  conditions."  As  to  this  the  conditions  have  completely 
changed.  Formerly  every  shipper  had  his  own  rate.  The  record  of 
it  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  vest-pocket  of  the  Assistant  General 
Freight  Agent.  Now  there  is  a  substantial  universality  of  tariff 
charges;  the  publicity  of  rates  which  the  law  requires  has  been  b 
ficial;  and,  even  when  rates  are  "cut,"  all  shippers  who  have  freight 
to  offer  !>y  any  given  road  usually  obtain  the  same  reduction.  'The 
Inspect  ion  Bureaus  also  blished,  in  aid  of  the  law,  for  the  del 
tion  and  correction  of  under  weighing  and  erroneous  classification  o( 
ht,  have  proved  efficient  in  the  direction  o(  holding  all  ship' 

QpOn   ;ill   even    keel. 
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Another  complaint  set  forth  "  that  unreasonable  discriminations 
are  made  between  localities  similarly  situated."  As  to  this  also  there 
has  been  improvement.  In  numberless  contested  rate  adjustments, 
handled  in  railway  associations,  arguments  have  been  made  and  deci- 
sions have  turned  upon  the  absolute  justice  of  the  claims  of  the 
localities  whose  relative  rates  were  in  dispute.  The  questions 
thus  raised  are  often  extremely  difficult  of  solution.  All  rates  to 
every  common  market  have  to  be  adjusted  to  correspond  with  like 
rates  from  every  point  of  shipment  and  by  all  possible  gateways. 
The  effect  of  bringing  these  questions  into  the  arena  of  politics  and 
sectional  strife  by  a  possible  governmental  ownership  of  the  roads,  or 
by  an  assumption  of  governmental  control  of  rate-making  either  by 
Congress  directly  or  by  a  commission,  may  be  readily  imagined. 
The  statement  cannot  be  denied  that,  since  the  passage  of  the  Inter- 
state law,  the  constant  effort  of  traffic  managers  has  been  to  secure 
justice  to  the  shippers  by  their  respective  lines,  and  to  obtain  for  each 
locality  the  relative  position  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled. 

Other  specifications  were  enumerated  by  the  Senate  Committee; 

; 'parent  use  of  railway  rates  to  foster  monopoly,  to  en- 

ed  shippers,  and  to  prevent  free  competition  in  certain  lines 

of   trade.      The   j  tmplaint   was   made   that   "favoritism   and 

recy  introduce  an  it  of  uncertainty  into  business  transactions 

that  greatly  retards  the  development  <>f  industries  and  commerce." 
While  these  complaii  cot  wholly  a1  a  fair-minded  man  can- 

not fail  to  admit  that  things  in  ti,  are  better  than  they  were. 

The  difficulty  to-day  is  not  so  much  in  the  matter  of  secret 

and  favored  shippers  afl  in  i  to  Outbreaks  of   rate-wars, 

which  are  disturbing  and  di  I        ogtob  interests,  even  though 

all  shippei  red  alike.     These  rate-wan  occurred  before  the 

•  of  the  law,  probably  as  frequently  as  now,  and  with  wo 
to  individual  shippers.     There  is  now  always  some  advertise- 
ment of  the  reduction ;    and  a  traffic  officer  is  usually  quick   t«>^ivo 
the  full  advantage  <>f  the  rate  authorized  upon  his 
Th<  ;e  made  in  L886  by  the  Senate  Committee  was  this: 

■  nd  the  Hidden  fluctnationi  thai  takeplaos 

rinili/.iiig   to  all    l-n  t    tJi;i1    of  ;i    purely  ipeCUlativt  <li:na<lrr, 

d  ju  1 1(  e  and  bet  rj  lo   es." 

ret, "  and  th  i  ae  to  day.     In  this 

l  the  law  h;i    proved  of  little  benefit.     Nor  has  u .  .•.th"  ran- 
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cutting  altogether  disappeared.  The  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
rate- wars  is  easily  apparent.  The  law  was  so  drafted  as  to  require 
the  utmost  stringency  of  competition.  It  was  planned  by  theorists, 
who  no  doubt  honestly  believed  that  "  competition  is  the  life  of 
trade"  in  transportation  as  in  everything  else,  and  the  more  the 
merrier.  If  one  of  them  had  owned  a  coal -yard  in  Omaha,  stocked 
at  a  $6  rate  in  September,  and  should  see  the  rate  reduced  to  $4  in 
October  by  "  free  and  unrestricted  competition, "  he  would  think  that 
it  was  not  the  life  of  his  trade  at  least.  The  fact  is  that  transporta- 
tion is  not  a  satisfactory  field  in  which  to  apply  that  doctrine.  It 
not  only  ruins  the  transportation  agencies,  but  it  is  very  likely  to 
ruin  everybody  else.  If,  perchance,  it  enables  a  buyer  to  fill  up  in 
a  sudden  rush,  it  thereby  fosters  all  manner  of  speculations,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  the  salutary  forms  of  legitimate  trade  the  business  methods 
of  the  "  plunger. "  In  railroad  rates  unregulated  competition  is  the 
prolific  parent  of  unjust  discrimination.  The  same  law  both  canon- 
ized the  mother  and  bastardized  the  child.  It  forbade  agreements  to 
temper  competitive  excesses,  while  it  provided  fines  and  imprison- 
ments for  every  variation  from  the  published  rates. 

In  this  matter  railways  are  differentiated  from  other  industries. 
A  merchant  is  not  expected  to  refrain  from  unjust  discrimination 
between  his  customers,  except  so  far  as  self-interest  restrains  him ;  nor 
is  he  confined  by  law  to  a  just  and  reasonable  price  for  his  goods. 
And  while  co-operation  between  business  competitors  is  now  admitted 
to  be  entirely  proper  and  legitimate  for  the  necessary  regulation  of 
excessive  competition,  in  railroad  traffic  there  is  no  other  way  to  get 
on.  Traffic  must  of  course  be  divided  in  some  way;  the  present 
method  is  as  unscientific  as  that  of  a  group  of  chickens  picking  up 
corn,  or  a  lot  of  hogs  with  their  feet  in  a  trough.  M  voluntary  co- 
operation for  the  just  and  reasonable  distribution  of  traffic  is  forbid- 
den, then  combinations  in  other  forms  are  forced  upon  the  railway 
system.  Excessive  competition  finally  results  in  monopoly.  A 
monopoly  of  ownership  will  unquestionably  terminate  unjust  diaorim 
inatioii;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  or  altogether  mule 
sirable  solution  of  the  difficulty;  for  steadiness  in  railway  rates  must 
in  some  way  he  attained. 

Another  trouble  with  the  present    law   lies  m  the  faet    that   its  title 
is  misleading.       It  is  not  in  faet  an    M  Art   to  regulate  eouimetv  ll 

purport!    "lily   t<'    deal    with    a    tingle    element    of    eommeree,    nam 

transportation,  ami  with  that  only  as  oonduoted  bj  rail,  or  bj  joint 
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rail  and  water  routes.  The  vast  business  conducted  within  the  sepa- 
rate States  is  specially  excluded,  and  all  water  or  other  forms  of  car- 
riage are  exempt.  Until  the  whole  ground  is  fairly  covered,  injustice 
will  result  to  the  carriers  which  the  law  attempts  to  reach ;  and  when 
injustice  exists  rebellion  is  not  far  distant. 

Again,  the  law  undertakes  to  harness  down  the  railroads  without 
in  any  way  seeking  to  conserve  their  rights.  They  are  hampered  in 
their  operations  and  hemmed  in  by  penalties.  The  spirit  in  which 
the  law  was  framed  was  evidently  a  spirit  of  regulation  and  control, 
from  which  the  idea  of  protection  was  wholly  absent. 

And  finally,  the  method  in  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  injected  into  the  system  of  regulation  was,  to  say  the 
least,  of  very  doubtful  wisdom.  It  was  apparently  a  measure  of  ex- 
pediency rather  than  of  wise  consideration ;  as  though  Congress  had 
said,  "  Here  are  some  general  principles  on  which  the  world  substan- 
tially agrees;  let  us  make  them  applicable  to  traffic  between  the 
States,  and  then  appoint  a  Commission  to  work  out  the  rest  of  the 
problem.  In  that  way  we  can  wash  our  hands  of  the  matter. "  Years 
have  passed,  and  with  them  has  gradually  disappeared  the  practical 
usefulness  of  the  Commission.  To  recognize  this  implies  no  criticism 
upon  its  members.  They  have  one  and  all  labored  earnestly  and 
I j  to  make  the  law  respected  and  to  give  value  to  its  princi- 
The  simple  fact  is  this,  that  the  scheme  as  arranged  could  not 
I  be  made  to  work.     The  Commission  was  not  a  court,  al- 

though   it   tried    to  assume  a  judicial  attitude;    it   was  not  an   execu- 

.  although  it  endeavored  t«>  make  roles  and  to  enforce  regulations. 

I  atly  found  to  h<-  n<>t  enforceable  without  a 

I  i m  '/<  novo  in  the  courts;  the  courts  also  declined  to  enforce  its 

subpoenal  for  obtaining  evidence;    and  afters  tunc  its  administrative 

rali  or  rejected  according  to  the  disposition  of  those 

upon  whom  they  Wi  ed  to  act.     For  a  time  it  cu1  quite  an 

important  figure  in  the  public  eye.     The  roads  were  a1  first  inclined 

views  of  policy;    its  ideas  bave  been  quite  generally 

od  and  judicious;   when  reluctance  to  conform  to  them  was  ob 

quietly  ignored.     Bui  finally  the  defects  in 

titution  became  apparent,  and  the  di  regarding  of  its  recom 

elation  me  not  the  exception  but  the  rule.     It  is  now  prao- 

kiting  for  the  outcome  of  oertain  pending  litigation  in  order 

m  Car  it.  can  legally  act  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  its 

chai 
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For  tliis  unfortunate  situation  Congress  alone  is  to  blame.  Two 
courses  were  open:  either  to  establish  an  administrative  body,  to 
collect  information  in  the  way  of  statistics  and  tariffs,  and  to  enforce 
conformity  to  what  may  be  called  the  publicity  features  of  the  law, 
leaving  injured  citizens  to  their  actions  for  damages;  or  to  establish 
a  body  with  judicial  authority,  a  Court  of  Interstate  Commerce,  hav- 
ing power  of  process  and  of  judgment,  to  which  either  shippers  or 
carrier  might  go  for  valuable  relief.  Congress  did  neither  of  these 
things.  It  invented  a  body  apparently  both  quasi-judicial  and  quasi- 
administrative,  but  in  fact  neither  judicial  nor  administrative.  Worse 
than  this,  as  a  judicial  body  it  was  necessary  that  it  be  clearly  free 
from  bias,  and  wholly  aloof  from  all  personal  contact  with  matters 
presented  for  decision ;  yet  it  was  compelled  by  the  law  itself  to  see 
that  all  misdemeanors  were  promptly  prosecuted  and  punished.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  part  of  the  federal  executive  it  had  no  more 
authority  than  Dogberry's  watchman: 

"'You  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince's  name.' 
'How  if  a'  will  not  stand?' 

'Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go  ;  and  presently  call  the  rest 
of  the  watch  together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. ' " 

This  whole  lamentable  fiasco  is  due  to  the  draftsmen  of  the  law.  It 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  in  Congress  that  there  waa 
any  impropriety  in  making  the  same  men  both  prosecutors  and  judges 
in  the  same  matters,  or  that  any  railroad  company  would  object  to 
accept  the  opinion  of  a  public  prosecutor  as  a  final  judgment.  In  its 
Third  Annual  Keport  the  Commission  itself  called  attention  to  this 
matter  in  the  following  words : 

"There  is  also  in  the  public  mind  a  sense  of  incongruity  between  the  prose 
cuting  function,  involving  as  it  does  detective  methods  ami  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility, and  the  judicial  function,  rightly  expected  to  require  Impartial  ami  just 
investigation  and  decision  of  controverted  questions  of  law  ami  tact.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle,  and  generally  provided  by  statutes,  that  every  man  shall 
have  a  fair  trial  before  a  tribunal  free  from  any  possible  bias  that  might  arise 
from  relationship,  interest  in  the  result,  or  partisan  connection  as  attorney  ami 
counsel,  or  who  may  become  a  prosecutor  in  the  transaction." 

The  rare  tact  and  discretion  with  which  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  carried  themselves  in  their  difficult  task  have  avoided 
friction  and  for  a  Long  time  prevented  a  full  vision  of  the  extreme]? 

difficult   situation    in    which    they    WOT1     plftOC  The    time    has    now 

oome  when  something  must  be  done.      A  radical  overhauli  the 

law  is  necessary.     It  should  be  t<  toted. 
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Some  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  by  a  national  law  is  nec- 
essary. Experience  dictates  that  such  regulation  should  not  be  too 
minute  in  its  details ;  that  it  should  not  undertake  to  do  too  much ; 
that  it  should  firmly  assert  certain  fundamental  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  should  fairly  recognize  the  rights  of  the  railway  corpora- 
tions which  represent  the  capital  and  the  brains  that  have  made  our 
present  industrial  conditions  possible. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  as  above 
enumerated,  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  unconstitutional.  Much  good 
has  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  put  into  practical  effect  certain  prin- 
ciples that  all  sound  railroad  men,  theoretically  at  least,  approve, 
and  would  willingly,  each  for  himself,  conform  to.  More  than  this, 
there  is  need  of  some  system  of  governmental  authority,  not  only  to 
control  the  roads,  but  to  protect  them, — to  protect  them  not  so  much 
against  the  public  as  against  themselves  and  against  each  other.  The 
railroads  of  the  United  States  in  many  respects  are  helpless  creatures. 
Their  natural  tendency  appears  to  be  to  run  down  the  hill  into  the 
Their  competitors  on  every  side  are  wont  to  pick  and  plunder 
and  pollute  them.      Their  only  weapon  of  retaliation  or  defence  is 

reduction  of  their  earnings,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  injure  the 
other-  more.  They  are  frequently  passing  from  view  as  business 
entil  and  Let  as  hope  that  the  United  States  courts  will  be  able 
to  manage  them  with  onii  tisfaction.     Unless  the  lines  that 

in  hand  by  some  r,  and  new  conditions  soon 

applied,  they  will  presently  see  their  act  earnings  vanish;  and  the 
i  States  G       rnmentwill  bemana         the  consolidated  system 

American  railways,  without  any  i  ivepui  .  and   without 

•  g  how  it  oame  about;  the  practical  General  Managers  being 
the  Circuit  and  I1  rating  through  experts  or  lawyers 

calls  I   B  and  i  in  different  judicial  districts  for  fro- 

nt conference  upon  matters  of  general  policy  concerning  rates, 
aditures.     This  happy  result  bas  already  been  quite 
itially  attained  in  ti  th  judicial  circuit,  which  embra 

I  'malia,  8l    Paul,  and  Denver. 
A  fter  all  th<  t  would  n  Q  to  be  a  diffi- 

cult thing  to  (haft,  a  much  better  lawtlian  the  one  which  was  adopted 
in  L887.     The  foundation  principles  of  the  [ntei  bmmerce  law 

ind  the  world  Their  i  imple  declaration  bas  been  of  gen 

era!   utility.  oul<l  couple  with  (his  the  prompt  enforce 

t  '<'  1    .'l  remedies.     A  few  well-con       i    I  money  judgments 
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for  damages  would  settle  questions  rapidly  and  in  the  orderly  way  of 
the  common  law.  Penalties  and  forfeitures  are  obnoxious  and  prac- 
tically futile.  The  penalties  in  this  statute  against  charging  less  than 
the  tariff  rate  are  not  enforceable  against  the  railway  corporations,  but 
only  against  railway  employees  and  shippers ;  the  sympathy  of  juries 
and  of  the  public  is  naturally  with  the  giving  of  the  lower  rate ;  the 
courts  have  declared  that  no  person  who  is  himself  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion can  be  compelled  to  make  disclosure  of  incriminating  facts ;  and 
the  ordinary  difficulties  attending  criminal  proceedings  are  thus  in- 
tensified to  a  degree  practically  prohibitive  of  success.  It  would  seem 
wise  at  once  to  abandon  the  unsuccessful  experiment  of  preventing 
unjust  discrimination  by  personal  penalties,  and  try  the  alternative  ex- 
pedient, successfully  employed  in  other  countries,  of  authorizing  the 
corporations  to  divide  their  traffic  equitably.  A  bureau  of  railroad 
statistics  and  tariffs  should  be  maintained  in  one  of  the  Departments, 
and  all  proper  publicity  assured.  The  basic  requirements  of  reasonable 
and  equal  rates  should  be  enforced  through  the  right  of  citizens  to 
sue  for  the  breach  thereof,  either  in  the  present  federal  courts  or  in  a 
tribunal  specially  organized  for  the  trial  and  decision  of  such  matters. 
The  carriers  also  should  be  accorded  equivalent  rights  and  just  protec- 
tion ;  State  regulation  would  gradually  assimilate  itself  to  national  reg- 
ulation in  statutes  and  decisions ;  and,  though  the  immediate  aspect  of 
the  law  would  appear  weak  and  even  useless  to  many  who  clamor  for  ab- 
solute provisions  and  despotic  restraints,  five  years'  experience  would 
demonstrate  its  vastly  superior  efficiency  over  the  present  scheme. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  law  in  many  ways  has  been  beneficial 
to  business  interests,  but  in  its  present  form  there  is  little  value  now- 
remaining  beyond  the  assertion  of  important  general  principles ; 
while  in  some  respects  it  is  more  prejudicial  than  beneficial.  It 
demands  both  steadiness  of  rates  and  active  competition,  things 
which,  as  Judge  Cooley  once  said,  necessarily  kill  each  other. 
It  is  like  requiring  boys  to  play  foot-ball  under  a  rule  forbidding  the 
players  to  touch  one  another.  The  prospect  of  anything  more  than 
superficial  action  under  our  present  legislative  system  is  unfortu- 
nately quite  remote.     Senators  and  Congressmen  appear  bo  regard  the 

Bubject  of  our  domestic  COmmeroe  as  a  kind  of  Imttertly  net  where- 
with to  entrap  the  Buttering  voter  as  la-  wings  his  wav  from  part]  to 

party.      Let  us  hope  that  public  opinion  will  soon  awake  to  the  neccs- 

sity  of  action  for  the  preservation  oi  the  Ajnerioan  Railway  System. 

A  i .I'.vi  |    K    \Y  \  i  | 
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"We  do  not  want  any  more  States  until  we  can  civilize  Kansas. " — TJie  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

This  article  is  not  to  be  the  result  of  wounded  State  pride,  nor  is 
it  a  quarrel  with  the  "  Evening  Post, "  nor  an  attack  on  New  York. 
Kansas  cares  too  little,  perhaps,  what  is  said  of  her.  The  "  Even- 
ing Post"  and  New  York  do  not  care  at  all  what  is  said  of  them — cer- 
tainly not  if  it  be  said  anywhere  west  of  London.  Moreover,  Kansas 
is  humble  just  now.  On  a  counting  of  noses  she  might,  perhaps,  agree 
with  the  "  Evening  Post,"  and  vote  herself  not  civilized.  Republi- 
cans would  say :  "  We  are  out ;  the  State  has  lapsed  into  barbarism. " 
Populists  would  say:  "  We  have  been  in  power  scarcely  a  year — not 
long  enough  to  civilize  a  great  commonwealth. "  Democrats  would 
say :   u  We  have  always  been  out ;   the  State  has  always  been  savage. " 

No  section  of  the  country  can  get  true  ideas  of  another  section  by 
the  perusal  of  newspapers.  It  is  the  strange  and  monstrous  and 
unusual  thing  that  gets  reported  by  telegraph,  and  it  loses  nothing 
of   i'  !  and   monstrosity   in   the  transmittal.      A  telegram 

came  from  Mew  Fork  to  the  Kansas  newspapers  not  long  ago,  say- 

that  it  required    1  I  meals   per  day  to  keep  the  destitute 

of   the   city   from   starvation.      The   report   stated   that   the   charitable 

inizations  had  that  'lav  tarnished  6,000  of  these  necessary  meals. 
it  in  the-  Kansas  mind,  dependent  upon  newspapers  for  facts, 
a  deficit  of  1 7 1 .000  meals,  and  a  painful  doubt  as  to  whether  the  des- 
titute who  are  to  re  their  lay  meal  some  two  months  henee 

will  stu  enjoy  it.     A  later  telegram  announced  that  scarcely 

m  live  on  Fifth  Avomc  and  other  op-town  streets  is  oc- 
enpied  tin,  winter;  that,  the  millionaires  have  all  fled  to  avoid  the  de- 
ads of  thou  men  and  women,  and  that  they  bare 

left  then-  houses  harrie:ided   in  the  most  formidable    manner.       If  Mr. 

ild  and  Mr    \h.  |  monopolize  the  column  of  New  York  news,  the 

Western  fanner  dependent  on  that  column  for  information  is  gradually 

to  thml:  of  i\«.w  Forkei  either  "  capitalists"  or  anarohists. 

If  no   I  ,:nan    appearn    in    t!  Y<>||.   papers  except  Mrs. 

Lendeney  of  j  ,,ri.  1.  1 moralize  from  her,  and  some 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  sane,  sensible,  sweet-tempered  women  count 
for  nothing.  People  who  never  hear  of  anybody  from  Kansas  except 
Jerry  Simpson  naturally  have  queer  ideas  of  the  State.  The  freak, 
in  such  case,  fixes  the  type.  The  "  Evening  Post's"  ideas  of  Kansas 
may  have  been  created  by  press  reports,  and  probably  were. 

But  is  New  York  more  civilized  than  Kansas?  A  comparison 
will  be  drawn, — broadly  and  roughly,  of  course, — not  with  the  idea  of 
producing  conviction,  but  rather  of  provoking  reflection.  It  will  be 
drawn  occasionally  between  the  two  States;  but  first,  and  perhaps 
chiefly,  between  the  million  and  a  half  people  who  inhabit  Kansas, 
and  the  million  and  a  half  who  inhabit  Manhattan  Island.  There  is 
nothing  unfair  in  this.  The  question  is  one  of  fact — which  people 
are  the  more  civilized.  There  may  be  excuses  for  the  barbarism  of 
New  York  city,  just  as  there  may  be  for  the  barbarism  of  Kansas. 
But  the  causes  of  excuses  do  not  alter  the  facts. 

There  are  certain  things,  perhaps,  that  all  would  agree  upon  as 
indications  of  civilization.  "We  are  accustomed,"  says  Mill,  "to 
call  a  country  more  civilized  if  we  think  it  more  improved;  more 
eminent  in  the  best  characteristics  of  man  and  society;  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  road  to  perfection;  happier,  nobler,  wiser."  Mill 
further  says  that  the  more  a  community  becomes  civilized,  the  more 
power  will  be  found  lodged,  not  in  individuals  or  in  knots  of  indi- 
viduals, but  in  the  masses.  This  power  is  made  up  of  property  and 
acquirements  of  mind.  Both  these,  he  says,  in  the  beginnings  of 
society,  are  confined  to  the  few.  General  diffusion  of  property  and 
intelligence  indicates  civilization.  In  savage  life  the  community 
tends  no  protection  to  the  individual;  every  one  must  trust  his  own 
strength  and  cunning.  Law  and  a  general  obedience  to  law  indicate 
civilization.  According  to  Mill,  then,  general  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture, general  morality,  general  health  in  the  social  relations,  general 
good-fellowship  and  happiness,  and  generally  distributed  wealth  and 
power,  are  indications  of  civilization.  Adopting  these  ideas  as  a  basis, 
let  us  proceed  to  compare  the  people  of  New  York  and  of  Kansas. 

And  first  a  word  as  to  their  origin  and  history.     Only  now  and  then 
do  you  meet  a  manor  a  woman  in  Kansas  who  was  born  in  the  S 

Nearly  the  entire  adult  population  came  from  other  States.     Bj 
tin-  Larger  part  came  bom  New   England,  either  directly  or  bj  i 
ond  migration  from  the  Middle  States.     Thej  are  New   Englanders 
or  the  descendants  of  New   Englanders.      A  great  many  came  ( 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio      Ev<  >  Northern  Sta 
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sented.  All  these  parent  States  are  considered  civilized.  No  North- 
ern State,  I  believe,  has  now  so  large  a  percentage  of  native  Americans 
as  Kansas,  for  Kansas  has  abont  90  per  cent  American-born  citizens 
and  about  70  per  cent  American-born  of  American  parents ;  New  York 
city  has  less  than  58  per  cent  native-born,  and  less  than  20  per  cent 
native-born  of  native  parents.  Kansas  is  pre-eminently  a  native- 
American  State ;  a  New  England,  Puritan  community ;  a  race  of  pretty 
nearly  pure  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  the  largest  infusion  of  foreign  blood 
being  German.  One  is  tempted  to  say  tnat  Manhattan  Island  is  rather 
a  foreign  community,  a  great  aggregation  of  strangers,  largely  Irish, 
largely  German,  considerably  Russian,  and  extensively  miscellaneous. 
Kansas  is  scarcely  a  third  of  a  century  old.  In  1860  there  were 
only  100,000  people  in  the  Territory;  in  1870,  between  300,000  and 
400,000  :  in  1880,  1,000,000 ;  in  1890,  nearly  1,  500,000.  As  a  com- 
munity it  is  young.  It  was  settled  by  young  men.  Gray  heads  were 
rare  fifteen  years  ago,  though  more  common  now.  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  these  young  men,  these  colonists,  were  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent, enterprising,  and  courageous  half  of  their  generation.  Such 
the  usual  character  of  colonists  from  the  days  of  the  Greek 
colonies  down.  Modern  colonization  lias,  of  course,  differed  greatly 
from  the  colonization  of  former  times.  Modern  American  colonists 
have  ilted  t:  rairies  and   the  difficult  mountains,  an 

with  all  theequipmi  inventive  age.     They  have  never 

for  a  moment  b  dated.     They  fa  ken  with  them,  as  they 

the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  1  }  and  the  printing-pr 

of    the    settlement     of     Kansas    \Y<!e    }>eeii  I  i;i  p. 

drawn  to  New   Fork   by  accumulated  wealth  and 
er,  and  by  supposed  extraordinary  opportunities  for  pleasure  and 
profit.     The  first  attractio  a  war  for  an  ab- 

et principle,  the  abolition  of  human  slavery.     It.  is  fair  to 
that,  th;  ble  me  the  oharacter  of  subse- 

nt  immigration.     Tho  of  the  spirited,  adventurous  b< 

in  L861  rushed  into  the  Northern  armies,  naturally  turned,  when 
the  rard  the  ftrsl  battle  ground  <>f 

triumphal  I  ard  the-  new,  young,  already  historic  State 

of  I-.  No  othi  :  State  has  a  larger  percentage  of  army  cetera 

Men  came  >ung  ami  poor.     They  found  there  noaccumu 

th,  no  established  I  ad  on  torn     no  old  families,  no 

,  no  high    no 
nothing  bul  •!    and  room. 
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In  one  sense  New  York  city  is  old.  It  has  been  the  metropolis 
of  a  great  country  for  more  than  a  century.  In  another  sense  it  is 
new.  Like  Kansas,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  it  is  made  up  of 
colonists.  So  far  as  these  colonists  are  American -born,  they  are 
drawn  from  the  same  general  sources  as  the  immigrants  to  Kansas ; 
but  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  are  of  foreign  birth 
or  foreign  parentage.  They  are  the  product  of  very  different  social, 
political,  and  economical  conditions.  They  were  driven  to  emigra- 
tion by  hunger  and  Old -World  oppression.  The  Kansas  colonists 
were  spurred  rather  by  innate  activity,  enterprise,  and  ambition. 
Kansas  is  the  product  of  the  institutions,  influences,  and  conditions  of 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  of  the  Union — the  product  of  North- 
ern and  Eastern  civilization,  whatever  that  may  be.  New  York  is 
rather,  though  not  to  the  same  great  extent,  the  product  of  European 
institutions,  influences,  and  conditions.  Whether  emigrants  from 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  of  the  Union  are  likely  to  be  superior  to 
emigrants  from  Ireland,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  the 
question.  Native-born  Americans  will  say,  everything  considered, 
Yes.  They  will  say  that  two  or  more  generations  of  training  under 
the  free  institutions  of  America  is  likely  to  have  turned  out  a  some- 
what improved  species  of  human  being;  that  the  late  product  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  conditions  can  hardly  be  very  bad ;  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  presumption  that  the  native  Americans  who  in  the  past 
third  of  a  century  have  populated  the  western  slope  of  the  Mississippi 
are  better  wrought,  better  tempered,  better  fashioned  human  instru- 
ments than  the  foreigners  of  New  York  city  taken  as  a  whole.  If 
such  a  presumption  may  be  indulged,  it  is,  of  course,  not  conclusive. 
So  much  for  the  a  priori  argument  from  origin  and  history. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  actual  tangible  evidence  of  civilization  in 
the  two  communities;  and  first,  as  to  intellectual  conditions. 

The  illiteracy  statistics  for  1890  are  not  at  hand.  In  1880  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Kansas  was  about  the  Bame  as  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  five  and  a  fraction.  The  percentage  in  Nen  York 
city  must  have  been  considerably  greater,  because  the  percentage 
among  the  foreign-born  in  the  State  was  six  times  greater  than  among 
the  native-born,  and  the  city  is  Dearly  one  half  foreign.  In  Kansas, 
in  1890,  four-fifths  of  all  the  children  under  <  so  and  oyer  fire 

years  of  age  were  enrolled  in  the  schools;    in  the  State  of  N\  p  fork 

scarcely   more  than    two  thirds;    in   N. ro    York,  cit\    less  than  one  half. 

Kansas  spent  on  her  schools  (5,000,000;    the  Stat         ffei    Jfork, 
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with  more  than  fom  times  the  population,  only  $17,500,000.  Kan- 
sas to-day  has  a  permanent  public-school  fund  of  $6,000,000.  Only 
one  other  State,  I  believe,  has  a  greater. 

New  York  city,  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice, — at  least, 
measured  by  the  accumulations  of  a  few  of  its  citizens, — does  not  fur- 
nish its  children  adequate  school  accommodations.  Actually,  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  in  wise  and  wealthy  New  York,  there  are  thousands 
of  children  in  some  districts  who  cannot  get  into  the  public  schools 
for  the  lack  of  house-room  and  teaching -force.  The  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  a  public  address  delivered  in  1888,  computed 
the  number  at  12,000.  I  have  been  told  that  the  difficulties  have 
increased  since  then.  In  a  poor  or  sparsely  populated  community 
this  would  not  be  so  bad,  would  not  be  presumptive  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  civilization.  Yet  even  in  the  arid  regions  of  western  Kan- 
sas every  child  has  opportunity  to  attend  school.  A  community 
need  not  be  so  very  highly  civilized  to  know  that  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment nothing  else  is  so  necessary  as  the  education  of  the  children. 
Yet  New  York  city  does  not  adequately  provide  for  it. 

The  State  of  New  York,  with  a  population  four  times  as  large  as 

Kan-:-,  lias  thirty  colleges  for  nun  and  women,  with  about  12,000 

ind  a  large  percentage  of  these  students  come  from  other 

States.     Kansas  has  ei  as,  with  4,200  students  enrolled, 

ctically  all  from  within  her  own  borders.  The  University  of 
Kansas,  beginning  In  1866  with  Bcarcely  a  collegiate  student  and 
with  a  very  small  Income,  now  has  a  total  income  of  about  $80,000, 

and  an  enrolment,  outside  its  bread-and-butter  schools,  of  328.  Yet, 
it,  has  only  the  l  ,500,000  people  within  its  own  borders  to  draw  from, 
and  it.  ;  ±00  miles  removed  from  the  mosi  remote  parts  of  the  State. 
Colombia  I  considerably  more  than  a  century  old.     It  has  an 

income  of  |         >00.     [thai  a  brilliant  faculty.     There  are  5,000,000 
people  withm  loo  miles  of  it.     No  other  institution  in  the  country 
'•an '•mint  half  that  numb         Y<t.  with  all  tin  le  advantages  of  age, 
and  location,  Columbia  had  enrolled  in  Its  department  <>f  lil> 
era]  art  r  only  about  :;<»<>.     The  strength  <>f  Its  professional 

schools  Is  admitted  ;  but,  aside  from  I  it  is  outranked  by  a  do 

or  more  American  ann  I  colleges.     It  has  not  been  a  pro 

duos  h   has  little  influence  in  the  country ;  and  it  had 

hardly  any  until  s  rat   period    in   the  eduoational  world. 

AriMM-i'-a  <>:•;<■    mop:  to  Williams,  A  mh<T.  1 ,  and   BowdoiQ  than    to   Co 
lumhia.       One     pa  on    for     this    would    seem    to    DC    that      Manhattan 
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Island  is  not  a  patron  of  liberal  education ;  that  it  is  almost  wholly 
engrossed  in  money-making  and  -spending ;  that  the  intellectual  life 
of  America  is  not  there. 

There  is  plenty  of  shrewdness  and  sharpness  in  New  York,  but  is 
there  any  real  intellectual  life  outside  a  coterie  of  scholars,  scientific 
students,  and  authors?  A  great  many  books  are  published  in  New 
York,  but  are  they  read  there?  There  are  great  libraries  in  New 
York,  but  are  there  people  in  them?  I  am  told  that  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  the  exact  circulation  of  the  best  magazines  in  New 
York  city.  The  news-stands  seem  given  up  mainly  to  the  illustrated 
publications,  not  a  few  of  which  are  of  bad  character. 

New  Yorkers  are  certainly  great  readers  of  newspapers.  Kansans 
also  are.  It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  compare  the  newspapers 
supported  by  the  two  communities,  not  only  to  show  what  the  com- 
munities read,  but  what  is  going  on  among  them.  I  have  taken  at 
random  a  copy  of  the  most  popular,  but  not  the  most  sensational 
evening  paper  in  New  York.  This  contains  less  than  fourteen  full 
columns  of  local  news,  excluding  two  columns  of  market  reports. 
Two  and  a  half  columns  are  devoted  to  theatres  and  sports ;  one  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor;  two  to  a  bank  failure;  three-quarters  of  a  col- 
umn to  annual  appropriations  for  the  police  department,  and  seven 
columns  to  New  York  city  crime  and  scandal.  There  are  three 
divorce  cases,  a  seduction,  a  criminal  assault,  a  bribery  case,  two  de- 
faults, two  highway  robberies,  a  blackmailing  scandal,  a  case  of  may- 
hem, two  burglaries,  two  cases  of  larceny,  several  cases  of  assault  and 
battery,  several  disorderly  houses  raided,  a  case  of  bigamy,  an  arrest 
for  fraud,  the  suicide  of  a  fifteen-year-old  boy,  the  story  of  a  wife 
driven  to  suicide  by  a  dissipated  husband,  frauds  in  the  custom- 
house, a  confidence  game,  "Jack  the  Kisser'1  apprehended,  a  poisoner 
on  trial,  etc.  All  this  is  written  up  in  the  most  artistic,  dramatic, 
and  occasionally  humorous  manner,  and  makes  seven  solid  columns  of 
local  crime  and  scandal.  Four  columns  of  fiction,  four  of  telegrams 
containing  a  good  many  reports  of  crime,  and  three  of  editorial  and 
literary  matter,  make  the  total  twenty-eight  columns.  In  the  last  oopy 
of  a  New  York  morning  paper  that  happened  to  come  under  my  eje  l 

found  all    of    i  I.  2,  and  •*»,  and    more,  devoted    to   a  |  -lit. 

This  made  more  than  a  third  n\'   all    the  reading -matter  in    the   paper. 

Then  there  were  many  columns  devoted  to  "  Boss"  Oroker,  fcwo  or 
three  columns  to  "  Boss"  Piatt,  three  oolumns  to  '  Boss"  Mc Kane, 
It  appeared  also  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-four  years  of  non-interference,  had  at  last  been  driven 
to  take  some  action  for  municipal  reform. 

I  take  at  random  a  copy  of  the  only  evening  paper  having  a  gen- 
eral circulation  in  Kansas.  I  find  in  it  four  columns  of  editorial; 
twelve  of  general  news,  political,  etc. ;  three  of  crime  and  scandal  (of 
which  one -third  of  a  column  was  from  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  a  column 
from  Kansas  City,  and  two  columns  reported  by  the  Associated  Press) ; 
three  columns  of  financial  news ;  one  of  railroad  news ;  one  and  a 
quarter  columns  of  art  and  literary  news  and  criticism ;  two  of  what  may 
be  called  philosophy  and  sociology ;  one  and  three-quarters  columns  of 
theatrical  and  sporting  matter,  and  four  of  reprint  of  a  literary  char- 
acter, including  three  excellent  poems:   total,  thirty-two  columns. 

Kansas  has  759  newspapers.  The  State  of  New  York,  with  a 
population  four  times  as  great,  has  not  three  times  the  number. 
Practically  speaking,  New  York  reads  only  New  York  publications. 
The  three  Kansas  City  daily  papers  are  largely  supported  by  Kansas, 
and  the  best  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston  papers  have 
many  subscribers  in  the  State.  The  people  of  Kansas  really  read  and 
discuss  the  speeches  made  in  Co;  I  have  been  told  that  book 

magazine  publishei  rd   Kansas  afl  one  of  their  best  markets. 

Th(              in   K.  a  hundred    towns  and  cities  baying   from 

!       >0    to     ! (>   inhabitants.      It,  would    be    hard   to    find    one    of 

e  without  a  well-patronized  public  reading-room  and  library. 
Almost  all   these   villa  stive    literary   clubs. 

>und  in  notices  of  the  Cnautauquan  Circle, 
the    Hi  tory  Club,   the   Browning   Society,   the   Shakespeare  Club, 

the     I  (  Social     Science    ( Jlub,    the    A  i  I, 

There  has  nourished  for  years  a  large  and  enthusiastic 

■I  of  women  for  the  study  i  mv.       It,  may 

.veil  doubted  whether  a  body  of  a  million  and  a  half  people  can  be 
nd  anywhere  m  the  world  who  do  any  more  independent  think- 

ihan  the  people  of  Kansas.     Their  reading 

may  not  always  D6  the    best,  their    reasoning   may  often  he  very  : ;  1 1 ;  1 1 

.  their  deb  '  '        are  as  a  p  "pie  Intellec- 

tually alive.     T  about  public  affairs;   they  ponder 

ma"  id  mere  pi  l  interests;   I  bey  discuss  que 

•f  tin:  public  good;  they  have  an  intellectual  life,   they  are 

Op  D  t"  idea  -V      not.  dull  and  apat  hct  ic. 

is  trai   ■     I  easl  and  we .  t,  by  ball  a  dozen  great  transcon 
ilroad.     This  meani  thai  practically  every  county 
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in  the  State  is  situated  on  one  or  more  of  the  great  highways  of  com- 
merce. The  State  has  no  backwoods,  no  dark,  inaccessible  corners, 
no  remote  nooks  where  the  last  century  lingers.  The  State  had  in 
1890  nearly  9,000  miles  of  railway ;  New  York  had  1,150  miles  less. 

In  spite  of  the  commercial  character  of  the  people  of  New  York 
city,  in  spite  of  the  small  army  of  commercial  travellers  whose  ad- 
dress is  New  York,  it  is  still  true  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  West  knows 
the  East ;  the  East  does  not  know  the  West.  This  is  true  because 
the  West  came  from  the  East  in  the  first  place,  and  because  thousands 
of  Westerners  visit  the  East  while  only  hundreds  or  tens  of  Easterners 
visit  the  West.  The  struggle  for  existence  in  New  York  city  is  so 
severe  that  the  body  of  the  people  have  not  the  time,  if  they  had  the 
inclination,  to  acquire  general  information.  Life  with  them  is  in- 
tense and  swift,  but  it  runs  in  a  very  narrow  channel  after  all.  In  a 
very  real  sense  the  people  are  provincial.  They  ask  the  visitor  from 
Kansas  City  if  he  knows  their  friends  in  St.  Paul.  They  ask  the 
visitor  from  Denver  whether  he  enjoys  any  religious  privileges  in 
that  city  of  churches.  Many  of  them  not  only  know  nothing  of  all 
America  beyond  a  few  streets  of  the  metropolis,  but  they  actually 
take  pride  in  not  wanting  to  know  anything. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  consideration  of  intellectual  to  the  consid- 
eration of  moral  conditions.  No  statistics  as  to  the  vice  and  crime 
of  New  York  city  are  at  hand,  no  figures  as  to  the  drunkenness, 
gambling,  and  prostitution,  nor  to  the  defalcations,  murders,  and  sui- 
cides. But  if  the  statistics  were  recited,  the  vice  and  crime  of  New 
York  city  would  be  beyond  description.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  Anthony 
Comstock,  Henry  Bergh  and  others  have  given  hints  of  it  from 
time  to  time.  The  city  spends  between  $5,000,000  and  16,000,000 
annually  upon  its  police  department.  This  equals  the  entire  cost  of 
township,  county,  municipal,  and  State  govern  men  t  in  Kansas.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  3,675  inmates  of  its  juvenile  reformatories, — 
Kansas  only  208 ;  New  York  has  8,190  convicts  in  its  penitentiaries, — 
Kansas  only  918.  New  York  has  twenty  times  as  many  paupers  in 
its  poorhouses  as  Kansas.  The  city  unquestionably  famishes  more 
than  its  quota  of  these  criminals  and  paupers. 

One    index   of   the   morality  and   civili  .at  ion   of   a   eonununr 

the  condition  and  environment  of  its  ohildren.     What  sort  of  n 

is  New  York  oity?     How  much  wise  and  tender  care  does  it 

its  little  ones?     i  bave  been  told  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  only 
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outsiders  that  go  into  the  poor  quarters  of  the  metropolis.  Kespect- 
able  residents  know  nothing  of  the  miles  of  streets  full  of  foul  sights, 
sounds,  and  smells ;  of  the  swarms  of  dirty,  ragged  children  constantly 
suffering  for  lack  of  light,  air,  and  room,  not  to  say  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  Nearly  all  the  city  children  suffer  for  lack  of  light,  pure 
air,  and  room ;  and  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  suffer  constantly 
from  corrupting,  degrading,  brutalizing,  and  at  best  hardening  sights, 
sounds,  and  associations.  One  day  a  drunken  ruffian  on  Broadway 
threw  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  a  charming  and  beautifully  dressed 
little  girl  of  twelve  and  attempted  to  kiss  her.  She  tore  herself  away 
and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  Nothing  came  of  it.  If  the  fellow  had 
been  knocked  down  or  locked  up  it  would  not  have  made  the  incident 
any  more  civilizing.  The  drunken  man,  the  brazen  prostitute,  the 
street  broil,  the  overdriven  horse,  the  flaring  theatrical  poster,  the 
cringing  beggar,  the  fleeting  pickpocket,  and  the  indifferent  policeman 
are  not  good  civilizing  sights  for  children  to  look  upon.  These  are 
baldening,  brutalizing,  and  corrupting.      It  is  true  that  New  York  has 

_rreat  charitable  institutions.  In  eighteen  years  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  rescued  from  abuse — "  and 
even,"  says  a  late  writer,  M  in  instances,  from  mutilation" — more  than 

000  children.  Twelve  thousand  come  yearly  under  the  influence 
of  the  Children'*  Aid  Society.     In  thirty-two  years  (.*2,000  have  I 

sent  to  Country  homes.      But  still  the  crime  against  children  remains. 

It  is  chronic.      Child-labor — and  there  is  much  of  it  in  New  York — is 

bad  enough,  but  child-vagrancy  is  infinitely  w<  The  "Memorial 

city,  Lately  published,  says  that  the  number  of  home- 

and  vagrant  youths  in  the  city  during  each  year  is  30,000.     New 

York  hi  don  and  aid  ties:   Kansas  does  not  need  them. 

air,   light,   are  the  g         disinfectants  and  deodorizers. 

We  .vofold  the  vice  in   Kansas  that  t!:  in  New   York,   it 

ild  not  be  bali  so  deadly.  Hut  there  is  Dot  the  tenth  part  as 
much.     Top  i  city  of  40,000  inhabitants,     [t  contains  a  large 

population  of  laboring  men,  the  men  among  whom  drunkenness  is 
to  be  most  common.     5Tet  there  are  children  in  Topeka  more 
than  a  dozen  Id  who  w  a  saloon  or  a  drunken  man. 

B         did  not  i  ciyilL  the  family  decayed ;  as 

unship  became  lew  bind  ;e  lost  its  sacred- 

tolerable  contract  and  i ben  an  irksome 
of   hij     i  children  dc<  I  and  bachelori  increased. 

•-sanly  ii  i   r-ivilized  community  where  vice, 

15 
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luxury,  extravagance,  insanity,  suicide,  and  sudden  death  most 
abound.  If  it  were  so,  my  case  would  be  closed.  New  York  cer- 
tainly leads  Kansas  in  all  these  things.  In  New  York  near  relatives 
live  side  by  side  for  years  without  knowing  it;  there  bachelor- 
hood is  almost  the  normal  state,  and  childless,  money  marriages  are 
quite  the  thing.  The  club  and  the  theatre  usurp  the  place  of  home. 
Luxury  runs  riot,  and  insanity  and  suicide  are  common.  The  statis- 
tics show  the  pace  at  which  life  runs.  In  1890  there  were  43,000 
deaths  in  New  York  city;  in  Kansas  there  were  only  12,000.  Of 
course  it  will  be  said  that  certain  things  have  always  been  the  incidents 
of  great  cities.     That  is  true;  and  one  of  these  things  is  barbarism. 

The  environment  of  people  in  a  great  city  is  against  them.  If 
they  become  savage,  there  is  some  excuse  for  it.  They  are  all  stran- 
gers. They  are  without  the  restraint  of  public  opinion.  It  takes 
time  and  extraordinary  ability  to  establish  any  reputation  good  or 
bad.  Meanwhile  chance  reigns,  and  chance  is  the  great  demoralizer. 
The  less  power  and  wealth  and  reputation  come  by  chance  the  better 
for  the  community.  In  small  towns  and  country  districts  capacity 
and  integrity  are  more  quickly  discerned  and  more  surely  rewarded. 
Quackery  and  knavery  live  and  flourish  in  great  cities. 

If  the  religious  character  and  habits  of  the  people  are  to  count  in 
determining  the  degree  of  their  civilization,  then  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Kansas  has  41  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations;  New  York 
State,  with  four  times  the  population,  has  only  148 ;  Kansas  has  more 
than  1,000  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor;  New  York  State  only 
about  3,000 ;  Kansas  has  about  600  Epworth  Leagues,  New  York  State 
only  about  1 ,200.  Kansas  has  4, 927  church  organizations ;  New  York 
State  8,237.  In  Kansas  there  are  269,000  communicants  in  Protes- 
tant churches ;  in  New  York  1,018,000.  New  York  has  1,153,000 
communicants  in  Catholic  churches,  and  including  these  it  has  a  Larger 
percentage  of  church  communicants  than  Kansas.  More  than  half 
of  the  church  members  in  New  York  State  arc  Catholics;  in  Kansas 
less  than  a  fifth.  The  church  communicants  in  Kansas  arc  28  pet- 
cent  of  the  whole  population;  in  New  York,  Including  Catholics 
per  cent;  in  New  Mexico,  practically  all  Catholics,  68  per  cent. 
Excluding  Catholios,  Kansas  has  a  larger  percentage  of  church  com 
iiiuiiicaiits  than  NVw  York,  It.  la  perhaps  fair  to  exclude  the  Catho- 
lic church  for  the  reason  that  ohildren  are  \>on\  into  that  church,  they 
become  oommunioants  before  fchej  bave  real  I  s  readied  dia* 

Oretion,  and  once  a  churchman  always  a  churchman. 
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In  one  sense  wealth  is  an  indication  of  civilization.  The  real 
value  of  the  assessed  property  in  New  York  State  is  about  $1,000 
per  capita ;  in  Kansas  about  $750.  But  New  York's  public  indebted- 
ness is  greater  than  that  of  Kansas.  The  annual  interest  paid  by  New 
Yorkers  on  municipal,  county,  state,  and  national  indebtedness  is  $2. 13 
per  capita;  that  paid  by  Kansans  is  $1.67.  The  mortgage  indebted- 
ness of  New  York  is  $268  per  capita;  of  Kansas  $170.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  total  debt  to  the  total  value  of  mortgaged  property  is 
greater  in  New  York.  But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  State 
at  large,  New  York  city  is  certainly  much  richer  than  the  State  of 
Kansas.  No  doubt  it  would  take  the  entire  possessions  of  the  fifty 
richest  men  in  Kansas — with  one  or  two  exceptions,  perhaps — to  buy 
a  single  one  of  the  Vanderbilt  residences.  There  are  few  men  in  Kan- 
sas whose  entire  fortune  would  defray  the  annual  expense  of  some 
families  in  New  York.  So  far  as  aggregate  wealth  or  per  capita 
wealth  goes,  New  York  has  the  better  of  the  argument.  But  "  per 
capita"-  is  not  the  whole  of  the  story.  It  is  of  very  small  advantage 
to  the  poor  to  live  surrounded  by  great  wealth.      The  poor  of  New 

!:  can,  it  is  true,  go  along  Fifth  Avenue  during  the  long  winter 

palaces.      Here  and  there  something  of  the 

riorgjo  i  Bplendor  filters  out  through  the  draperies.     Such 

crumbs   as   this    ought,    perhaps,    to  console    the    80,000    unem- 
.  but  they  do  Dot.    John  Stuart  Mill  audThorold  Rogers  agree 
that  that  is  th<  ed  and  besl  civilized  country  where  prop- 

erty Uy  distributed  and  where  the  greal  body  of  the  people 

in  material  comfort.     This  is  the  with  Kansas.     The  wealth 

t  m  the  hands  of  the  many.     It  has  all  been  produced  within 
a  third  of  •  iry  by  the  people  who  now  hold  it.     It  was  not  in- 

herited, nor  brought  in  by  rich  immigrants.     Somebody  starves  to 
.  in  N       S    .rk', — at  least  1  have  been  told  so.     No- 
body  h  I  to  death  in  Bju  certained. 

i  4  the  people  dwell  in  comparative  comfort.     They 

an  ea  ier  life  and  are  better  to  do  than  the  greal  body  of  the 
people  ni  New  York  •■  tate.     Their  wealth  ia  a  monument  to 

the  producti y<  ei 'of  equality  and  liberty.     The  materia]  results 

achieved  in  Kansas  within  a  third  of  a  century  could  be  achieved 
only  by  .'»  highly  civilized  people. 

.' -       v  • '.  lnv  ■  i  oe  i e  i be le  remarks 

with  a  grim  smile.     They  will  say,   '  Bias  a    people  do  not  pay  d 
what  thej  Kan  i    ha   had  many  misfortunes,  and  one  of  th< 
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was  a  superabundance  of  money  a  few  years  ago.  If  New  York  real- 
estate  mortgages  should  some  time  become  very  popular  throughout 
England ;  if  this  popularity  should  develop  into  a  craze ;  if  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest  on  such  mortgages  should,  under  the  influence  of 
this  mania,  drop  from  five  to  four,  and  then  to  three  and  two  per 
cent ;  if  the  demand  in  England  became  so  great  that  immense  cor- 
porations were  formed  there  for  the  negotiation  of  such  mortgages, 
and  gold  came  over  from  England  in  tons ;  if  agents  were  sent  about 
the  streets  to  drum  up  borrowers ;  if  English  investors  did  not  use  the 
tenth  part  of  the  caution  in  making  New  York  investments  that  they 
used  in  London  transactions, — then  a  good  many  unscrupulous  Lon- 
doners would  get  into  the  business ;  honest  real-estate  owners,  attracted 
by  low  rates,  would  lose  their  heads  and  borrow  without  needing  to 
borrow ;  dishonest  owners  would  sell  their  houses  with  mortgages, 
and  then  speculate  on  the  supposed  equities ;  land  would  acquire  a 
"  value"  not  based  upon  its  earning-power;  the  abundance  of  money 
would  inflate  all  kinds  of  business,  and  New  York  would  have  a 
"  boom. "  During  this  "  boom"  England  would  be  full  of  New  York 
"  schemes. "  The  financier  on  one  side  of  Lombard  Street,  who 
wanted  to  get  into  the  pocket  of  the  financier  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  would  find  New  York  an  available  field  of  operations.  The 
London  broker,  finding  the  investors  of  Scotland  well  inclined  toward 
anything  labelled  New  York,  would  take  measures  to  create  this  or 
that  kind  of  New  York  security — and  he  might  be  very  careless  what 
it  was.  Then,  if  some  sort  of  calamity  should  come,  and  hard  times 
ensue,  a  great  deal  of  property — valuable,  steadily  productive,  but  not 
worth  the  mortgage — would  pass  under  foreclosure.  A  great  many 
agents  would  return  to  England.  A  great  many  London  brokers  and 
financiers,  their  pockets  well  lined  with  commissions,  would  hold  up 
their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  this  dishonesty  of  "the  West,"  and 
New  York  would  have  a  bad  name  in  England  for  some  time.  Yet  all 
this  time  New  York  would  be  a  great  citj r,  the  State  would  be  a  great 
and  rich  State,  and  the  people  would  be,  some  good,  some  bad,  some 
wise,  some  foolish,  just  as  in  England.  The  result  would  be  unfor- 
tunate, but  England  would  be  quit*'  as  much  to  Maine  as  New    York. 

Substitute  the  East  for  England,  and  the  West  for  New  Fork,  and 

the  above  is,  in  extreme  form,  a  history  of  what  has  happened  m  this 

country.  The  East  has  lost  some  perhaps  muoh  monej  in 
Western  investments,  hut  it  talks  a  great  deal  more  about  the  hun< 

dreds    SO    lost   than  it   does   about    the    thousands    lost    ill    Wall  Street 
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and  other  home  speculations.  And  it  is  unfair  for  the  East  to  blame 
the  West  for  its  own  folly.  The  loan  companies  that  have  done 
the  most  mischief  have  been  owned  in  the  East.  The  unnecessary  rail- 
roads have  been  built  by  the  East.  If  those  railroads  have  been  fool- 
ishly or  dishonestly  managed,  it  has  been  by  Eastern  boards  of  directors. 
The  social  conditions  of  Kansas  are  upon  the  whole  much  safer, 
more  wholesome  and  civilized,  than  those  of  New  York  city.  New 
York,  with  its  very  rich  and  very  poor,  is  afflicted  with  a  swarm  of 
snobs,  adventurers,  and  parasites  on  the  one  hand,  and  paupers,  crimi- 
nals, and  anarchists  on  the  other.  The  rich  grow  hard,  and  the  poor 
sodden.  Great  differences  of  wealth  and  station,  the  cruel,  artificial, 
and  strangling  distinctions  of  caste,  beget,  after  a  time,  real  differ- 
ences of  character.  The  rich  and  the  poor  act  and  react  on  each 
other  to  the  detriment  of  both.  There  are  no  artificial  distinctions 
among  the  people  of  Kansas.  Each  has  opportunity  according  to  his 
capacity,  and  each  is  received  for  what  he  is.  Perfect  social  equality,  or 
something  near  it,  is  still  the  condition.  Men  like  equality  as  they  like 
physical  comfort.  There  are  in  Kansas  opportunity  and  certainty  of 
reward  for  the  worthy,  capable  man,  whether  he  have  capital  and  back- 
to  rely  upon  or  only  his  own  faculties.  There  is  opportunity  in  New 
York,  too,  but  the  battle  is  a  cruel  one  and  the  issue  very  uncertain. 
New  York  is  a  city  without  homes.  Among  old  residents  and 
native  and  foreign,  among  the  poor,  the  well-  to-do,  and  the  rich, 
the  question  is  almost  universal:  ,;  Where  do  von  live  now?''  Sow 
many  in  the  whi  I   ten  years  in  one  house? 

II    •  .■   lived  five  where  they  live  now  ?     New  York 

are  at  nomadic  as  the  Bedouins;  but  the  Bedouins  have  a  much  freer 

ram  I  this  is  an  adva-  To   be   confined  to   one  little  island 

and    yet.  to  have  no    home    is    to   acquire    tie-  .  ;id    to   suffer   the 

limitations  both  of  tin;  tramp  and  the  serf.     There  may  be  disadvan- 
•  •  ■       id  friends,  but  after  all  it  Is  civilizing  to  have 

them.     Xe.v  Yoi  b  no  neighbors  and  few  real  friends.     The 

hoe  ring  of  New  Fork  is  not  good.     The  people  are  packed  away  like 
i  m  a  bo  . .  ordi  !.•■•■  in  a  cupboard:  some  cupboards  have  four 
and  -one-  sixteen  shelves;   only  a  rery  few  families  enjoy  an  entire 
cupboard  to  then,  The  people  suffer  from  to.,  great  proximity  ; 

they  are  often     and  perhaps  commonly     to  for  moral  or  ph] 

oal  v.     Light  is  a  rare  and  precious  commodity.     Sewer 

hand  is  not  good  to  breathe,  but  breathed  several  times  in  sue- 
by  different  persons  it  beoon  us. 
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Society  in  Kansas  no  doubt  lacks  ritual  and  regalia.  Mr.  Astor, 
formerly  of  New  York,  has  moved  to  London,  bought  a  newspaper, 
and  baited  his  hook  for  a  peerage  or  its  equivalent.  He  has  aban- 
doned his  native  country.  There  is  no  complaint  about  this.  But 
Mr.  Astor  speaks  slightingly  of  Chicago  because  maids  instead  of 
men  answer  the  door-bells  there.  "What  would  Mr.  Astor  say  of 
Kansas?  There  a  great  many  relined,  cultivated,  intelligent  ladies, 
heads  of  households,  answer  their  own  door-bells,  as  did  Mr.  Astor' s 
grandmother,  no  doubt,  if  she  had  a  door-bell.  In  New  York  there 
are  thousands  of  coachmen  and  footmen  and  housemaids  and  butlers, 
all  clad  in  livery  to  distinguish  them  from  their  superiors.  In  Kan- 
sas they  neither  uniform  the  domestics,  tip  the  waiters,  nor  amputate 
the  horses'  tails.  New  York  owns  a  hundred  silk  hats  and  dress- 
coats  and  tailor-made  gowns  to  every  one  in  Kansas.  The  banquet 
in  New  York  is  more  gorgeously  decorated  than  in  Kansas,  with  more 
flowers,  more  silver,  more  cut  glass.  The  banqueter  revels  in  half  a 
dozen  glasses  of  different  shapes  and  colors  for  as  many  beverages.  In 
Kansas  there  is  but  one  goblet  and  one  beverage ;  but  my  observation 
is  that  gout  and  dyspepsia  are  rarer  and  the  after-dinner  speeches  better. 

You  cannot  sit  in  your  room  in  a  Kansas  hotel  and  have  brought 
to  you  one  or  more  of  fifty-six  different  kinds  of  drinks  by  merely 
touching  the  button  in  the  proper  way, — you  can  in  New  York. 
There  are  few  clubs  in  Kansas,  and  no  young  men  of  leisure.  In 
New  York  are  to  be  seen  the  signs  of  milliners  and  modistes  "  by 
appointment"  of  this  or  that  European  personage.  And  these  signs 
bring  custom.  In  Kansas  only  postmasters  exist  by  appointment, 
and  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Kansas  has  no  Pa- 
triarchs' ball, — and  no  French  ball  either.  New  York  has  the  chap- 
eron,— and  doubtless  needs  her.  In  Kansas  the  young  men  are  not 
young  wolves,  neither  are  the  young  women  young  sheep.  Of  course, 
no  Kansas  man  could  write  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Ward  McAllister's, — 
certainly  not  and  remain  a  leader  of  society,  in  good  standing  with 
intelligent  people.  Kansas  society  lacks  ritual  and  regalia,  but  it  d06fl 
not  lack  sincerity,  friendliness,  wit,  and  sense 

But  the  impatience  of  the  New  York  "  Evening  Tost"  was  di- 
rected mainly  at  reoent  political  phenomena  in  Kansas.  The  impli- 
cation is  that  the  people  here  are  Dot  lit  to  govern  themselves  or  to 
participate  in  the  government  of  the  country,     lias  ool  the  polit 

history  of    Kansas  been  quite  as  satisfactory  and  ■  •  i  \  o u  quite  M  many 

evidences  oi  civilization  aa  the  politioal  history  of  Nen   Yor . 


JL^.W£*Jfe»M 
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If  vigorous  patriotism,  if  prevalent  honesty  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  if  respect  for  law  and  obedience  to  it, — are  evidences  of 
civilization,  then  Kansas  must  be  quite  as  civilized  as  New  York. 
Taking  Mr.  Theodore  Koosevelt's  recent  "  History  of  New  York 
City"  and  skimming  the  table  of  contents  from  1775  down,  one 
strikes  such  hints  as  these :  "  Lukewarmness  about  Kevolution, " 
"Mob  Violence,"  "Tory  Plots,"  "Doctors'  Mob  Riots,"  "Political 
Riots,"  "  The  Spoils  System,"  "  Riots,"  "  Election  Frauds,"  "  Munic- 
ipal Bribery,"  "Police  Riots,"  "Secession  Influences,"  "Draft 
Riots,"  "Hibernian  Riots,"  "Political  Corruption,"  "Stock  Swin- 
dling, "  "  The  Tweed  Ring, "  etc.  New  York  city  was  the  stronghold 
of  disloyalty  in  1776;  and  in  January,  1861,  its  Mayor,  in  a  message 
to  the  Common  Council,  "  proclaimed  disunion  to  be  a  fixed  fact,  and 
proposed  that  New  York  should  herself  secede  and  become  a  free  city 
with  but  a  nominal  duty  on  imports. "  The  New  York  draft-riot 
was  more  horrible  and  barbarous  than  anything  ever  charged  to  the 
bushwhackers  and  guerillas  of  the  South.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
were  plundered.  Inoffensive  negroes  were  put  to  death  with  torture. 
Charitable  institutions  were  attacked.  The  attempt  was  made  to 
burn  a  hospital  filled  with  wounded  soldiers.     New  York  state  and 

\-  York  city  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  crush  the  mob,  and  regi- 
ments of  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  front  at  a  critical  time  to 
i  ttacked  the  rioters,  as  Mr .  Roosevelt  says, 

with  a  commendable  d<  i  do  them  harm.     They  did  them  harm, 

shooting  some  twelve  hundred  of  them  before  the  affair  was  ended. 

That  distinguished  citizen  of    Nfew    fork,    Captain    Ki«l«L   first 

set  the  fashion,  and    piracy  has   flourished   on    Manhattan    Island  ever 
Jt    met  with    a   temporar.  uent    in  the  downfall  of 

Captain  Tweed;    hut  if  tip-  '  Evening  Post*  is  to  he  believed,  il  has 
:i  again  in  the  'aptain  Oi       r.     There  may  have  b 

a  period  in  the   early  part  of    the   OentUTV  when    the   city  was   able    to 

•If,  and  did;   but  certainly  for  a  lone  time  it  has  been  gov- 
'1  by  bandits.     [1  lutely  helpless  in  then-  hands. 

audit"    is  putting  it  mildly,  and   perhaps   an   apology  is 

to  those  honest  ff-  on  their  bu  openly 

and  by  force  rather  than  \>y  bribery  and  cunning.     Bistory  contains 

fther  such  I  of  corrupt  mi  that  of  New  V«.ri.  city, 

ni\  looted  its  own  treasury  that  it  ha 
1 1  cannot  provide  it  elf  with  the  common  nece 
of  life,— for  example,  adequate  transportation  facilities,     because 
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it  has  no  confidence  in  its  own  honesty.  And  so  it  goes  on  packing 
itself  into  such  conveyances  as  there  are,  pell-mell,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  most  uncomfortable,  unsanitary,  and  indecent  masses, 
and  so  getting  up  and  down  the  island  as  best  it  can.  The  politics 
of  New  York  seem  to  be  hopelessly  corrupt.  The  statement  has  been 
made  by  a  person  in  a  position  to  know,  that  a  distinguished  member 
of  Congress  from  New  York  staked  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  the  result  of  the  last  election,  and  that  a  distinguished  judge 
of  a  New  York  court  acted  as  "  book-maker"  in  this  and  other  similar 
transactions.  I  have  been  told  by  a  wealthy  and  reputable  business 
man,  himself  a  member  of  Tammany,  that  at  one  time,  through  the 
workings  of  competition,  the  price  of  votes  in  the  city  got  extrava- 
gantly high,  and  that  to  cut  down  election  expenses  the  Tammany  and 
the  Eepublican  bosses  came  together  and  agreed  upon  the  maximum 
price  to  be  paid  for  a  vote, — in  fact,  formed  a  trust,  a  sort  of  a  voting- 
trust,  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor  but  dishonest  elector. 

If  there  is  a  community  in  the  United  States  whose  history  proves 
it  unfit  to  rule  itself,  and  totally  unfit  to  participate  in  the  federal 
government,  that  community  would  seem  to  be  New  York  city.  Nor 
is  New  York  city — though  the  rottenest — the  only  rotten  spot  in  the 
Empire  State.  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  and  other  large  cities  have  now, 
or  have  had  from  time  to  time,  their  corrupt  and  omnipotent  oli- 
garchies, their  eras  of  venality  and  plunder.  The  State  is  sixty  per 
cent  urban;  the  cities  are  in  control;  and  their  sewage  has  been 
easily  perceptible  in  the  stream  of  public  events  at  Albany  from  the 
days  of  Tweed  down.  The  Hills  and  the  Platts  have  not  made  State 
history  to  be  proud  of. 

Kansas  was  well — and,  in  the  main,  honestly — governed  during  the 
'60's,  the  '70's,  and  '80's.  In  1890  came  the  revolution.  No  defence 
will  here  be  made — none  can  be  made — of  the  many  absurdities  which 
the  Populist  party  has  from  time  to  time  mistaken  for  its  principles, 
and  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  abandoned.  That  party  lias  done 
incalculable  harm  to  the  reputation  of  Kansas.  It  was  condemned 
by  the  people  at  the  last  election,  and  will  be  duly  executed  without 
doubt  at  the  next.  Its  many  conscientious  and  thoughtful  adherents 
have  seen  their  great  blunder  and  have  discovered  the  character  of 
then-  leaders.     Hut  there  :ire  certain  things  to  he  noted  m  regard  to 

this  party  and  its  history.       It  sprang  into  being  SB  the  result  of 

era]  financial  distress,  such  as  worked  a  revolution  in  Sen  Fork, 
Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  at  the  last  election.     Some  Republicans,  and 
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among  them  many  old  soldiers,  desired  to  see  whether  a  political 
kick  would  not  raise  the  price  of  corn  or  bring  relief  in  some  other 
way.  From  principle  or  prejudice,  or  from  both,  they  could  not 
turn  Democrats,  and  so  they  joined  the  old  adherents  of  Peter  Cooper 
of  New  York  and  Benjamin  Butler  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  new 
adherents  of  Henry  George  of  New  York  and  Edward  Bellamy  of 
Massachusetts,  and  formed  a  new  party.  This  is  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nutshell.  But  the  new  party  never  would  have  accomplished  any 
tangible  political  results  had  not  the  Democratic  party  conveniently 
forgotten  all  its  principles  that  it  might  spite  its  old  enemy  and  draw 
nearer  to  the  post-offices.  The  Populists  are  and  always  have  been 
in  the  minority.  They  have  never  had  a  vote  much  larger  propor- 
tionately than  Mr.  Henry  George's  vote  was  a  few  years  ago,  when 
he  came  so  near  to  being  elected  mayor  of  New  York.  The  "  Even- 
ing Post"  probably  does  not  regard  Mr.  George's  idea  as  materially 
less  pernicious  than  the  Populist  idea. 

The  Populists  have  never  had  control  of  both  branches  of  the 
Kansas  legislature,  so  that  it  cannot  be  told  what  laws  they  would 
have  passed  if  they  had  been  clothed  with  full  power  and  respon- 
sibility. As  it  is,  they  have  aided  in  giving  the  State  considerable 
—the  ballot  and  bribery  laws,  for  example,  and  very 
educational  appropriations;  and  of  seriously  bad  Legislation 
there  has  been  very  little  They  have  put  into  office  many  incompe- 
tent men  and  not  a  few  scoundrels,  but  this  was  not  altogether  from 
choice.  They  lacked  capable  men  who  were  honest,  and  they  were 
fooled  by  the  dei  T  ted  Mr.  Pefrer  to  the  United 

States  Senate.     Mr.  Peffi  r  is  an  ordinary  man  with  .-<  vera!  extraor- 

iry  delu  Be  is  honestly  desirous  of  ridding  the  country  of 

tupendous  and  admitted  evils.     It  is  certain  that  be  does  riot 

in  the  least  know  how  to  do  this,  but  no  one  has  yet  appeared  who 

does.      There  have  probably  been  very  few  senatorial  elections  in  the 

in  the  last  thirty  which  were  absolutely  free  from 

•  ''bribery.       Mr.   IVlb-r's  WSJ  0H6  of  these.       Be  'save  no  money, 
he  promised  no  Federal   Offices.      Senators  Pefferand   Martin  may  not 

brilliant  men.  but  if  the  "E  '        had  the  power,  and 

ompelled  to  elect  whether  it.  would  be  represented   by  Peffer 

and    Martin    or    by  Hill  and    Murphy,   would    it    not   mal.e  a   very  wrv 

I  choo  •■  the  fori  ■  Pi  ■   b  menace  to  all  good 

thi:  lization  a     1 1  ill  ? 

When  the  last    I.  a  Contest    arose,   but    alto- 
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gether  unlike  that  which  has  lately  agitated  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Senate  and  the  Governor  declared  for  the  Dunsmore  House,  so 
called.  This  was  the  Populist  House.  Unquestionably  many  Popu- 
lists believed  it  to  be  the  true  House.  The  feeling  over  the  matter 
grew  very  bitter.  The  Governor  attempted  to  make  an  unwarrant- 
able use  of  the  militia.  The  dispute  went  so  far  that  at  one  time 
there  were  some  thousands  of  men  under  arms  in  Topeka.  The  strain 
was  intense,  and  the  danger  of  bloodshed  imminent.  Yet  not  a  drop 
of  blood  was  shed.  In  spite  of  the  immense  excitement  there  was 
scarcely  a  scuffle  during  the  entire  controversy.  There  was  no  drunk- 
enness, no  lawlessness,  not  the  smallest  semblance  of  a  riot.  The 
Supreme  Court  decided  the  question  against  the  Governor  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  people  submitted.  The  "  Evening  Post"  is  right  in 
condemning  this  Governor, — let  it  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  the 
self-restraint  of  the  people.  The  "  Evening  Post"  is  right  in  con- 
demning this  Governor, — but  if  it  had  to  choose  whether  it  would  be 
ruled  by  Mr.  Croker  or  Mr.  Llewelling,  would  it  choose  Croker? 

What  the  outcome  will  be  of  New  York  conditions,  so  far  as 
civilization  is  concerned,  is  a  matter  of  dim  speculation.  The  people 
are  heterogeneous.  They  are  an  aggregation  of  individual  and  gen- 
eric strangers.  They  have  no  unity,  no  common  impulses,  no  general 
ideals.  The  city  is  not  without  public-spirited  citizens,  but  it  seems 
to  be  wholly  without  public  spirit.  The  statue  of  Liberty  was  long 
without  a  pedestal;  the  Grant  monument  tarried;  the  World's  Fair 
went  to  Chicago.  New  York  is  a  magnificent  city.  It  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  stalwart  goodness.  It  owes  its  greatness  and  strength 
to  the  country  of  which  it  is  a  part  and  to  which  it  belongs.  More 
knowledge  of  that  country,  more  feeling  of  obligation  toward  it,  more 
sympathy  and  unity  with  it,  might  perhaps  advance  the  cause  of  civ- 
ilization both  on  the  island  and  on  the  mainland. 

The  people  of  Kansas  are  homogeneous;  they  are  of  one  rare. 
They  have  inherited  common  impulses,  common  customs,  common 
religion,  and  common  ideals.  They  are  by  no  means  a  perfect  peo- 
ple, though  it  may  be  said  that  this  argument  would  serin  to  make 
them  so:  they  are  not  perfect,  but  at  the  same  tune  this  country 
ami  the  cause  of  good  government  and  higher  oh  on  are  recen 

and  will  receive  as  much  good  and  as  little  bad,  as  much  help 

and  as  little    hindraiuv,   l'n»iu    the*   State  of   Kansas,  as   from  any  other 
Stab;  in  the   I    iiM-ii. 

J,   \\      G 


A    GENTLE    WARNING    TO    LECTURERS. 

i 

"  Few  of  us, "  says  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  in  one  of  his  most 
cynical  moods,  "  can  bear  the  theory  of  our  amusements.  It  is 
essential  to  the  pride  of  man  to  believe  that  he  is  industrious." 

Now,  is  it  industry  or  a  love  of  sport  which  makes  us  sit  in  long 
and  solemn  rows  in  an  oppressively  hot  room,  blinking  at  glaring 
lights,  breathing  a  vitiated  air,  wriggling  on  straight  and  narrow 
chairs,  and  listening,  as  well  as  heat  and  fatigue  and  discomfort  will 
permit,  to  a  lecture  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  read  peace- 
fully by  our  own  firesides?  Do  we  do  this  thing  for  amusement  or 
for  intellectual  gain?  Outside,  the  winter  sun  is  setting  clearly  in  a 
blut  sky.      People  are  chatting  gayly  in  the  streets.     Friends 

arc  drinking  cups  of  fragrant  tea  in  pleasant  lamp-lit  rooms.  There 
rhaps,  or  matinees  ^  where  the  deft  comedian  pro- 
vokes continuous  laughter.  No;  it  is  not  amusement  that  we  seek 
in  t  -hall.      Too  many   really  amusing   things   may  1m-  done 

on  a  winter  afternoon.     Too  many  possible  pleasures  lie  in  wait  for 
re  half-hour.     We  can  harbor  no  delusions  on  that  score. 
t  industry,  then,  that  i  us  side  by  side  in  serried  Ama- 

zonian ranks,   broken    here  and  there   l»y   a  stray  and   downcast  man? 

But  on  the  HI  ind  thick  as  autumn  l<  the  unread 

>ks.     Bidden  away  in  obscure  corners  are  th"  ripe  old  authors 
whom  we  know  by  name  alone.     The  mist  of  an  unspoken  to 
vci!  us  the  splendid   t:  of  antiquity,  and  we  comfort 

mmonplaces  about  "the  sympathetic  study  of 
translation  No:  itcan  hardly  1m-  th'-  keen  desire  of  culture  which 

mal  to  endle  a  lectun   .     ( lulture  is  n 

of  a'-f<-.--\       It  is  not  a  thin  -  .'ly  fn>m  hand  to  hand.       I 

i  of  an  intelligent  quest,  of  delicate  intuitions,  of  a  broad 
and  mpathy  with  all  that,  i  in  the  world.     It 

■I  aobly  defined  by  Mr.  Symonds  as  "  the  ■  of  the  intellec- 

tual faculties  to  their  highesl   potenc  means  <>f  conscious  train 

We  cannot  ram  tin-  fine  ma  ter)  over  ourselves  l>y  absorbi 
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— or  forgetting — a  mass  of  details  upon  disconnected  subjects, — "  a 
thousand  particulars, "  says  Addison,  "  which  I  would  not  have  my 
mind  burdened  with  for  a  Vatican."  If  we  will  sit  down  and 
seriously  try  to  reckon  up  our  winnings  in  years  of  lecture-going, 
we  may  yet  find  ourselves  reluctant  converts  to  Mr.  Bagehot's  cruel 
conclusions.  It  is  the  old,  old  search  for  a  royal  road  to  learning. 
It  is  the  old,  old  effort  at  a  compromise  which  cheats  us  out  of  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  It  is  the  old,  old  determination  to  seek  some 
short  cut  to  acquirements,  which,  like  "  conversing  with  ingenious 
men,"  may  save  us,  says  Bishop  Berkeley,  from  "the  drudgery  of 
reading  and  thinking. " 

The  necessity  of  knowing  a  little  about  a  great  many  things  is 
the  most  grievous  burden  of  our  day.  It  deprives  us  of  leisure  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  scholarship  on  the  other.  At  times  we  envy 
the  happy  Hermit  of  Prague,  who  never  saw  pen  or  ink ;  at  times  we 
think  somewhat  wistfully  of  the  sedate  and  dignified  methods  of  the 
past,  when  students,  to  use  Sir  Walter  Scott's  illustration,  paid  their 
tickets  at  the  door,  instead  of  scrambling  over  the  walls  to  distinc- 
tion. It  shows  a  good  deal  of  agility  and  self-reliance  to  scale  the 
walls ;  and  such  athletic  interlopers,  albeit  a  trifle  disordered  in  ap- 
pearance, are  apt  to  boast  of  their  unaided  prowess :  how  with  "  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek"  they  have  become — not  Shakespeares  indeed, 
nor  even  Scotts — but  prominent,  very  prominent  citizens  indeed. 
The  notion  is  gradually  gaining  ground  that  common -school  educa- 
tion is  as  good  as  college  education;  that  extension  lectures  and 
summer  classes  are  acceptable  substitutes  for  continuous  study  and 
mental  discipline;  that  reading  translations  of  the  classics  is  better, 
because  easier,  than  reading  the  classics  themselves;  and  that  attend- 
ing a  "  Congress"  of  specialists  gives  us,  in  some  mysterious  fashion, 
a  very  respectable  knowledge  of  their  specialties.  It  is  after  this 
manner  that  we  enjoy,  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  that  energetic  idleness 
which  Mr.  Bagehot  recommends  as  a  deliberate  sedative  to  our  rest 
less  self-esteem. 

Yet  the  sacrifice  of  time  alone  is  worth  some  sorrowful  considera- 
tion. We  laugh  at  the  droning  pedants  o(  the  old  German  universities 
who  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oenturies  had  well  nigh  drowned 
the  world  with  words.     The  Ttihingen  chancellor,  Penziger,  gave,  it 

is  said,  four  hundred  and  lifts  -nine  leetures  on  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
and    over    fifteen    hundred    leetures    on     Isaiah;    while    the     Y  leunese 

theologian,  Eazelbaoh,  lectured  for  twentj  two  oonseouth 
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the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  was  cruelly  cut  off  by  death  before 
he  had  finished  with  his  theme.  But  the  bright  side  of  this  picture 
is  that  only  students — and  theological  students  at  that — attended  these 
limitless  dissertations.  Theology  was  then  a  battle-field,  and  the 
heavy  weapons  forged  for  the  combat  were  presumed  to  be  as  deadly 
as  they  were  cumbersome.  During  all  those  twenty-two  years  in 
which  Herr  Hazelbach  held  forth  so  mercilessly,  German  maidens  and 
German  matrons  formed  no  part  of  his  audience.  They  at  least  had 
other  and  better  things  to  do.  German  artisans  and  German  trades- 
men trouble  themselves  little  about  Isaiah.  German  ploughmen 
went  about  their  daily  toil  as  placidly  as  if  Herr  Hazelbach  had  been 
born  a  mute.  The  sleepy  world  had  not  then  awakened  to  its  duty 
of  disseminating  knowledge  broadcast  and  in  small  doses,  so  that 
our  education,  as  Dr.  Johnson  discontentedly  observed  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Scotch,  is  like  bread  in  a  besieged  town, — "  every  man 
gets  a  little,  but  no  man  gets  a  full  meal." 

What  we  lack  in  quantity,  however,  we  are  pleased  to  make  up 
in  variety.  We  range  freely  over  a  mass  of  subjects  from  the 
religion  of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  poets  of  Australia,  and  from  the 
Song  of  Solomon  to  the  latest  electrical  invention.  We  have  lectures 
in  the  morning  upon  Plato  and   A  and  in  the  afternoon  upon 

id  and   Arthur  Hugh  Clongh.     We  take  a  short  course  of 

man  metaphysics, — which   is  supposed  to  be  easily  compressed 

into  six    !•  — and    follow    it    up    immediately    with   another  or 

t  or  the  folk-lore  of   the  North  American  Indians.     No 
topic  is  too       '  •  landled  deftly,  and  finished  up  in  a  few  after- 

A  fortnight  for  the  B  for  Greek  architec- 

ture,  ten  days   \<>v  Chaucer,  three  for  anthropology.     It  is 

auiaziii:  inter,  when  W€  travel  at  this  rate  of 

ed.     "What   under  tl.  is   bringing  all    the  women   after 

Hegel?"  asked  a  puzzled  librarian  not  very  ].  >.     "There  isn't 

't  in  the  library,  and  twenty  women  come  in  a 
for  him."     It  wa     e   plained   t<>  tin.-  custodian  that  a 
popular  Ic         ■    had    been   dwelling   with   some  enthusiasm    upon 
11  i  that  ;  Iden  demand  for  the  philosopher  wa.-  a  result 

of  ins  con*  eloquence.     It  seemed  for  the  nonce  like  a  revival 

of  pantheism;  hut  h  ry  volumi  >ack  in  its  place, 

and  the  j/ray  i  [on  n  ;i    of  ;.  ore  upon  each 

'1.     The  women,  fid  in  the  days  «»f  the  troubadours, 

had  wand  *  I  md  were  by  thai  time 
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wrestling  with  the  Elizabethan  poets  or  the  constitutional  history  of 
republics.     The  sun  of  philosophy  had  set. 

One  rather  dismal  result  of  this  rapid  transit  is  the  amount  of 
material  which  each  lecture  is  required  to  hold,  and  which  each 
lecture-goer  is  expected  to  remember.  A  few  centuries  of  Egyptian 
history  or  of  mediaeval  song  are  packed  down  by  some  system  of 
mental  hydraulic  pressure  into  a  single  hour's  discourse;  and,  when 
they  escape,  they  seem  vast  enough  to  fill  our  lives  for  a  week. 
"  When  Macaulay  talks, "  complained  Lady  Ashburton  tartly,  "  I  am 
not  only  overflowed  with  learning,  but  I  stand  in  the  slops. "  We 
have  much  the  same  uncomfortable  sensation  at  an  afternoon  lecture, 
when  the  tide  of  information,  of  dry,  formidable,  relentless  facts, 
rises  higher  and  higher,  and  our  spirits  sink  lower  and  lower  with 
every  fresh  development.  "  The  need  of  limit,  the  feasibility  of 
performance, "  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  new  educators  who  have 
taken  the  world  in  hand;  and,  as  a  consequence,  we,  the  students, 
have  never  learned  to  survey  our  own  intellectual  boundaries.  We 
assume  in  the  first  place  that  we  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  history,  art,  architecture,  and  archaeology ;  and,  in 
the  second,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  learn  a  moderate  amount 
about  all  these  things  without  any  unreasonable  exertion.  This 
double  delusion  lures  us  feebly  on  until  we  have  listened  to  so  much, 
and  remembered  so  little,  that  we  are  a  good  deal  like  the  infant 
Paul  Dombey  wondering  in  pathetic  perplexity  whether  a  verb 
always  agreed  with  an  ancient  Briton,  or  three  times  four  was  Taurus 
a  bull. 

"  When  all  can  read,  and  books  are  plentiful,  lectures  are  unnec- 
essary," says  Dr.  Johnson,  who  hated  "by-roads  in  education,"  and 
novel  devices — or  devices  which  were  novel  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago — for  softening  and  abridging  hard  study.  He  hated  also 
to  be  asked  the  kind  of  questions  which  we  are  now  so  fond  of 
answering  in  the  columns  of  our  journals  and  magazines.  What 
should  a  child  learn  first?  How  should  a  hoy  be  taught?  What 
course  of  study  would  he  recommend  an  intelligent  youth  to  pursue? 
"Let  him  take  a  course  of  chemistry,  or  a  oourse  of  rope-danoing 
a  course  of  anything  to  which  ho  is  inclined,"  was  t ho  great  acholar'a 

petulant   reply  to   one   of    these    repeated    inquiries;    ami,  though   it 

sounds  ill-natured,  w<-  have  some  human  sympathy  for  the  pardon** 
ble  irritation  which  prompted  it.     Dr.  Johnson,  1  am  well  aware,  is 

not,  ;i  popular  authority    to   quote    m    behalf   of   any  cause  one  wishes 
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to  advance ;  but  his  heterodoxy  in  the  matter  of  lectures  is  supported 
openly  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  furtively  by  some  living  men  of 
letters,  who  strive,  though  with  no  great  show  of  temerity,  to  stem 
the  ever-increasing  current  of  popular  instruction.  One  eminent 
scholar,  being  entreated  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  a  somewhat 
abstruse  theme,  replied  that  if  people  really  desired  information  on 
that  subject,  and  if  they  could  read,  he  begged  to  refer  them  to  two 
books  he  had  written  several  years  before.  By  perusing  these  vol- 
umes, which  were  easy  of  access,  they  would  know  all  that  he  once 
knew,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  he  knew  at  the  present  time,  as  he 
had  unhappily  forgotten  much  that  was  in  them.  It  would  be  sim- 
pler, he  deemed,  and  it  would  be  cheaper,  than  bringing  him  across 
the  ocean  to  repeat  the  same  matter  in  lectures. 

As  for  Lamb,  we  have  not  only  his  frankly-stated  opinion,  but — 
what  is  much  more  diverting — we  have  also  the  unconscious  confes- 
sion of  a  purely  human  weakness  with  which  it  is  pleasant  to  sympa- 
thize. Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  this  charming  and  fallible  genius 
found  that  heroic  efforts  in  the  future  cost  less  than  very  moderate 

rtions  in  the  present.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  Coleridge, 
and  lie  held  him  in  sincere  veneration.  When  the  poet  came  to 
London  in  1816,  we  find  Lamb  writing  to  Wordsworth  very  enthusi- 
astically, and  yet  with  a  vague  undercurrent  of  apprehension: 

•it  hut  four  rnilfs,  anil  the  neighborhood  <»C  BUOh  a   man  is 

•    presenoi  of  fifty  ordinary  persons.      Tis  enough  to  be  within 
the  whiff  and  vrind  of  in  torn    not  to  possess  our  Bonis  in  quiet.     If  I 

livfl  with  him,  or  with  th<-  author  of  'The  Excursion     l  should  in  a  very  little 
time  lose  mj  own  identity,  and  I"-  dragged  along  In  the  currents  of  other  peo 
pis  -  thought     hampered  In  ■  net." 

This  is  well  h  by  way  of  anticipation;   but  later  on,  when 

Colerid  i  in  the  London  ad  is  preparing  to  give 

lectnn  e  and   Ei       b  po  try,  Lamb's  kind  heart 

erpetually  impecuniouf   friend.     JI«'  writes  now  to 

Payne  Collier,  with  Little  enthusiasm,  bnt  with  great   earnestn 

dng  hi-  interest  and  assistance.     Be  reminds  Collier  of  his 

iip  and  admiration    for  Coleridge,  and    bids   him  remember 

that  he  and  all  bis  family  attended  the  poet's  lectures  Ave  years 

before.     11"  tells  him  alluringly  that  this  is  a  brand-new  course,  with 

nothing  metaphysical  about         ad  adds:   "There  are  particular  res 

been  tot  the   h  my  years,   why  he 

bould  :      Ee  will  do  so  with  a  little  enooun 

ment. " 
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Doubtless;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  next  time  the  subject 
is  mentioned  is  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  written  more  than 
two  months  later.  The  lectures  are  now  in  progress ;  very  success- 
ful, we  hear;  but — Lamb  has  been  to  none  of  them.  He  intends  to 
go  soon,  of  course, — so  do  we  always;  but,  in  the  mean  while  he  is 
treating  resolution  with  a  good  deal  of  zest,  and  making  the  best 
plea  he  can  for  his  defalcation.     With  desperate  candor  he  writes : 

"  I  mean  to  hear  some  of  the  course,  but  lectures  are  not  much  to  my  taste, 
whatever  the  lecturer  maybe.  If  read,  they  are  dismal  flat,  and  you  can't  think 
why  you  are  brought  together  to  hear  a  man  read  his  works,  which  you  could 
read  so  much  better  at  leisure  yourself.  If  delivered  extempore,  I  am  always  in 
pain  lest  the  gift  of  utterance  should  suddenly  fail  the  orator  in  the  middle,  as 
it  did  me  at  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  me  at  the  London  Tavern.  '  Gentle- 
men, '  said  I,  and  there  I  stopped  ;  the  rest  my  feelings  were  under  the  necessity 
of  supplying. " 

We  can  judge  pretty  well  from  this  letter  just  how  many  of 
those  lectures  on  Shakespeare  Lamb  was  likely  to  hear;  and  all 
doubts  are  set  at  rest  when  we  find  Coleridge,  the  following  winter, 
endeavoring  to  lure  his  reluctant  friend  to  another  course  by  the 
presentation  of  a  complimentary  ticket.  Even  this  device  fails  of  its 
wonted  success.  Lamb  is  eloquent  in  thanks,  and  lame  in  excuses. 
He  has  been  in  an  "  incessant  hurry. "  He  was  unable  to  go  on  the 
evening  he  was  expected  because  it  was  the  night  of  Kenney's  new 
comedy,  "  which  has  utterly  failed, " — this  is  mentioned  as  soothing 
to  Coleridge's  wounded  feelings.  He  has  mistaken  his  dates,  and 
supposed  there  would  be  no  lectures  in  Christmas  week.  He  is  as 
eager  to  vindicate  himself  as  Miss  Edgeworth's  Eosamond,  and  he  is 
as  sanguine  as  ever  about  the  future.  "  I  trust  to  hear  many  a 
course  yet;  "  and  with  this  splendid  resolution,  which  is  made  with- 
out a  pang,  he  wanders  brightly  off  to  a  more  engaging  topic. 

It  is  a  charming  little  bit  of  comedy,  and  has,  withal,  such  a 
distinctly  modern  touch,  that  we  might  fancy  it  enacted  in  tins  yetl 
of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  by  any  of  our  weak  and 
erring  friends. 

A.GNBS    UkiM'i.lKK. 


HAS  FARM   MACHINERY  DESTROYED   FARM  LIFE? 

The  late  President  Garfield  once  told  me  that,  having  a  small  field 
of  wheat  on  his  Mentor  farm,  he  thought  he  would  hire  a  man  to  cut 
the  grain  with  a  cradle,  because  there  was  not  enough  of  it  to  warrant 
the  use  of  a  harvesting-machine.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
man  who  knew  how  to  swing  a  cradle  and  was  willing  to  undertake 
the  hard  physical  labor.  The  young  men  on  the  neighboring  farms 
knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  the  old  implement,  and  the  older  men  did 
not  wish  to  undertake  the  job.  A  single  lifetime  has  spanned  the 
entire  period  from  the  sickle  to  the  self-binder  and  the  header  and  the 
gigantic  California  machine,  which,  propelled  by  twenty-six  horses, 
moves  across  the  wheat-fields,  cutting  and  threshing  as  it  goes. 

The  McCormick  reaper  was  invented  in  1831,  but  was  clumsy  at 
first.  One  man  went  afoot  and  drove  the  horses,  and  another  man 
trudged  along  by  the  side  of  the  machine  with  a  rake  and  pulled  the 
fallen  grain  oil  the  cutting-board.  The  next  advance  was  to  provide 
seats  for  the  driver  and  for  the  man  with  the  rake.  Then  came  a 
device  by  which  the  machii  If  pushed  off  the  grain  in  quantities 

of  the  right  .size  for  binding  j  being  done  by  hand  and  with 

.'.-  withes  by  men  who  followed  it.     Finally  came  the  perfected 

te-binder  of  the  presenl  day.  The  header,  which  is  the  favorite 
reaping-machine  on  the  Pacific  :  a  Little  later  date  and  grew 

of  the  conditions  of  a  dry  climate,  where  it  is  important  to  cut 

ble  after  it  i  to  avoid  loss   from 

shelling.     The  bead*  propelled  by  six  horses  and 

little  wheel  in  th<  which      I     like  a  rudder  on  a  ship.     It,  clips 

ofT  the   head    of  I  in   and   delivers  them    to  wagons    driven 

bich   haul  to  the  the    thresher.      Osually   the 

threshing  is  done  at  once,  while  tin;  cutting   is  in   pn  The 

daily  capacity  of  this  machine  is  about  double  that  of  the  ordinary 
hinder,  bul  much  a  ed  ••    I  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the 

on  that  the  head    of  the  grain  i  hould  be  nearly  uniformly  ripe  t^r 
• 

f  do  not  make  much  account  of  the  buge  combined  reaper  and 
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thresher,  because  its  economic  value  is  not  yet  fully  demonstrated  and 
its  use  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where,  in  the  rain- 
less summer,  the  wheat-heads  mature  thoroughly  upon  the  stalk. 
Practically,  the  modern  self-binder  and  the  modern  header  represent 
the  acme  of  reaping  inventions.  The  man  with  the  sickle  could  not 
cut  an  acre  of  wheat  in  a  day.  The  man  on  the  header  cuts  twenty- 
five  acres.  He  and  his  machine  are  as  good  as  a  platoon  of  men 
slowly  moving  across  the  harvest-field  half  a  century  ago. 

In  the  methods  of  preparing  the  soil  for  the  crop,  the  development 
of  machinery  has  not  been  as  remarkable,  but  it  is  nevertheless  im- 
portant. The  old  plough,  much  improved  since  it  had  a  mould-board 
of  wood  covered  with  sheet-iron,  still  survives  in  many  forms,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  long,  for  it  alone  is  adapted  to  rough  ground. 
Seated  on  a  sulky -plough  with  two  shares,  the  farmer  of  to-day  drives 
his  team  of  four  or  five  horses  across  his  field,  doubling  his  former 
capacity  of  work.  Gang-ploughs  with  three  and  with  four  shares  are 
made  for  use  on  large  farms,  but  they  are  not  much  approved  for  the 
reason  that  they  require  too  many  animals  for  the  best  economic  use. 
Still,  ploughing  is  relatively  the  slowest  of  all  farm  operations.  The 
new  inventions  in  general  use  only  enable  the  man,  instead  of  walking, 
to  ride,  and  to  control  the  position  of  two  shares  with  a  lever  instead  of 
one  with  the  hand  applied  to  the  old  plough-tail.  For  many  years 
thoughtful  farmers  have  realized  that  the  great  need  in  the  way  of  fur- 
ther labor-saving  invention,  as  applied  to  farm  labor,  is  a  cheaper  and 
more  rapid  method  of  ploughing.  The  ideal  is  the  gang-plough  with  a 
dozen  or  more  shares,  drawn  across  the  field  by  steam-traction  engines. 
Now  such  ploughs  and  such  engines  exist.  I  saw  one  at  work  the  past 
season  on  a  five-thousand-acre  barley  farm  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  in 
Montana. 

For  twenty  years  steam-ploughing  has  been  attempted  here  and 
there — in  Kansas,  in  California,  in  the  Dakotas,  in  Australia,  and  in 
Europe;  but  it  seems  as  far  away  from  general  adoption  as  ever. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  heavy  traction  engine  will  not  move  on  wei 
ground  and  is   liable  to  accidents,    which  make  it  as  helpless  as  a  K 

motive  off  the  track.     Every  large  farmer  that  has  tried  Bteam-plou 

in-  has  done  so  tentatively,  with  plenty  <^  horses  and  men  to  do  the 

bulk  of  his  work  and  to  help  the  big  engine  out  of  anv  trouble  it  nuiv 

get  into  b^  n  of  rough  ground,  mioe-holes,  o\-  breakage!  of  ma 

chinery.    The  superintendent  of  the  big  barley  fans  onoe  told  me  that, 
allowing  h»r  delays,  aocidents,  an  I  repair  .  lie  oould  not  ■  out  anv 
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saving  for  his  steam-plough  over  men  and  mules.  Possibly  the  time 
will  come  when  the  farmer  can  fire  up  his  engine  and  haul  his  ploughs 
merrily  across  his  level  fields,  and  can  use  the  same  machine  to  haul 
his  grain  to  market  and  bring  back  his  fuel ;  but  up  to  this  time 
nature  has  blocked  the  path  of  invention  in  this  direction. 

Improvements  in  the  harrowing  process  in  the  direction  of  saving 
labor  keep  pace  with  those  in  ploughing.  Yery  much  larger  harrows 
are  used  than  formerly,  or  three  harrows  are  geared  together,  and  a 
man  by  driving  six  horses  in  front  of  one  of  these  combination-har- 
rows can  get  over  three  times  as  much  ground  as  formerly.  There  is 
a  proportionate  increase  of  animal-power  to  the  work  done,  but  the 
man-power  remains  the  same.  In  the  labor  of  seeding,  no  saving  was 
made  by  machinery  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  down  to  our  own 
day,  when  drills  and  broadcast  seeders  were  invented.  In  my  boyhood 
the  sower  marched  across  the  field  with  bag  slung  from  his  shoulder 
and  scattered  the  seed  by  the  handful,  just  as  was  done  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  late  improvements  in  apparatus  for  seed- 
ing have  been  in  the  doubling  of  the  width  of  the  machine.  Formerly 
two  horses  hauled  a  six-foot  drill;  now  four  haul  a  twelve-foot  drill; 
so  that  with  a  doubling  of  horse- power  there  is  a  saving  of  one  man. 

All  invention  k  to  eliminate,  as  tar  as  possible,  the  man  from 

the  work  of  the  farm.  The  first  threshers  turned  out  the  grain 
and  chaff  together,  leaving  the  winnowing  for  a  separate  process; 
then  came  th<  bination  of  the  tanning-mil]  with  the  threshing- 

machine,  and  also  the  straw-carrier,  which  takes  to  the  stack  the  straw 
that  formerly  had  to  be  pitched  by  hand.      Now  there  is  a'device  that 

the  bundles  to  the  machine,  outs  the  twine  bands  in  transit,  and 
delivers  the  bundles  bead  first  to  the  revolving  jaws.  This  saves  the 
labor  of  two  feeders  and  two  band-cutters.  The  thresher,  which  used 
to  be  run  by  ho  propelled  by  a  portable  steam-engine, 

which  burni  straw  tor  tuel,and  which,  when  its  work  on  one  farm  is 
dom  own  to  travel  to  another.     With  the  excep- 

tion of  the  threshing-machine,  there  is  do  application  of  steam-power 
to  tanning,  for  we  may  leave  out  <>f  the  account  the  steam  plough  b 
anii  ther  than  a  practical  lab  'hwicc.     All  the 

gain  of  the  man  ova  the  labor  of  tillage  in  other  direotioni  if  achieved 
the  increa  e  of  animal-power.    The  man  plo         twice  u  much  ai 
y  and  hat:  much  because  be  drives  twice  as  many 

1 1  D     in      Ceding   and    r<:i|  rom    the    use    <>f 

boi  ely  in  place  of  hi/,  own  muscle 
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I  have  not  space  to  speak  here  in  detail  of  the  labor-saving  inven- 
tions that  cut,  spread,  rake,  and  stack  hay,  that  till  the  ground  and 
kill  the  weeds  between  the  rows  of  Indian  corn,  that  husk  and  shell 
the  ears,  that  cut  fodder  and  grind  feed  for  animals,  that,  in  short, 
perform  a  hundred  functions  in  farm  life  which  used  to  be  done  by 
unaided  manual  toil.  At  a  very  moderate  estimate,  the  farmer  of 
our  day  with  the  help  of  machinery  exerts  a  productive  force  equal 
to  that  of  three  men  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather. 

Now,  this  enormous  change  must  have  produced  effects  upon  farm 
^fe  and  on  the  character  of  the  farming  population.  Let  us  first  in- 
quire as  to  its  influence  on  the  average  farm  acreage.  My  own  obser- 
vations in  recent  years  have  been  limited  to  the  region  between  Wis- 
consin and  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  includes  the  great-plains  country 
of  northern  Minnesota,  the  two  Dakotas,  and  Manitoba,  with  occa- 
sional glimpses  at  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  California.  On  our 
vast  northwestern  prairies  farm  machinery  has  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  its  full  influence.  This  machinery  was  nearly  per- 
fected when  settlement  first  followed  railroads  across  these  prairies  ; 
conditions  were  all  new  and  the  settlers  as  a  rule  bought  the  best 
apparatus  in  the  market.  There  are  no  stumps  or  stones  or  steep 
hillsides  to  interfere  with  the  free  working  of  the  reapers  and  mowers, 
the  gang-ploughs  and  the  seeders.  A  farmer  can  now  till  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  with  about  the  same  amount  of  labor  that  was  for- 
merly required  to  till  forty  or  fifty.  Nobody  now  wants  to  farm  on 
the  prairies  with  less  than  a  quarter  section  of  land — one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres.'  Every  competent  farmer  owning  a  quarter  section  desires 
to  buy  another  quarter.  It  is  more  economical  to  farm  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  than  one  hundred  and  sixty,  for  the  teams  can  be 
kept  more  constantly  at  work  and  there  is  fuller  employment  for  the 
plant  of  farm  machinery. 

Another  potent  consideration  in  creating  the  universal  desire  for 
more  land  to  till  is  the  low  price  of  farm  products.  When  wheat 
brought  a  dollar  a  bushel  a  farmer  could  make  a  m>od  living  from  a 
quarter  section;  but  with  wheat  selling  at  from  fifty  to  sixtv  eents  he 
cannot,  unless  he  can  add  some  other  source  of  revenue  to  his  single 
crop  of  wheat.     Be  must  raise  oats  or  barley  for  feed  and  leave  some 

of  his   land  in  pasture  and  hay-held;   so   that   if   he  getl  two  thousand 
bushels  of  his  single  market  CTOp  he  is. lorn  well.      With 

income     of    twelve     hundred    dollars,    out    of    which     must    come     his 

harvesting  and  threshing  expenses,  bis  twine,  his  new  machinery,  Ins 
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taxes  and  a  multitude  of  incidentals,  he  does  not  have  enough  left  to 
maintain  his  family  in  comfort,  especially  in  treeless  regions,  where 
fuel  is  a  heavy  outlay.  If  the  old  prices  for  grain  could  be  restored 
it  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  farm  machinery  on  farm  areas  would 
go  no  further  than  to  produce  the  quarter-section  farm,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases  of  men  of  executive  ability  and  considerable  resources  in 
capital,  who  would  carry  on  larger  operations.  Whether  the  half- 
section  farmer  now  aims  to  own  an  entire  section  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  To  work  a  mile  square  of  land  requires  doubling 
up  the  force  of  animals  and  the  equipment  of  machinery  and  involves 
large  expenditure  for  hired  labor  and  large  risks  on  the  success  of  the 
crop.  Section  farms  are  numerous  in  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas, 
but  I  do  not  think  their  number  is  increasing.  I  regard  the  three- 
hundred-and-twenty-acre  farm  as  about  the  natural  limit  of  present 
tendencies  in  regions  where  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  free  work- 
ing of  agricultural  machinery. 

The  so-called  bonanza  wheat-farms  of  the  Northwest  and  the  big 
farms  of  the  California  valleys  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  farm  machinery.  They  would  not  be  possible  without  such  ma- 
chinery, but  they  grew  out  of  transient  conditions  that  no  longer  pre- 
vail— the  ( '  lifornia  farms  out  of  the  old  Spanish  Land-grants, and  the 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  farms  out  of  the  Congressional  grants  to  rail- 
roads. The  history  of  the  Northwestern  big  farms  is  that  the  land 
purchased  from  the  railroj  with  depreciated  stock  and 

originally  about  one  dollar  pe  .     Other  lands,  in  the  alternate 

.-.-■  not  granted  to  the  railroads,  wer  ired   under  the  pre- 

emption laws,  since  repealed,  b y  the  emplo  of  the  large  farmers 
filing  on  quarter  sections  and  turning  them  over  when  title  had  bees 

j  red. 

The  low  price  of  wheat  and  the  higher  price  of  land  have  changed 

the  wh<  of  large  tanning.    There  is  do  bonanza  in  tin1  big 

farm  now;    it.  makes  but  a  moderate  profil  on  the  capita]  it.  represents 

in  i  and  with  a  had  crop  it  barely   pays  running 

It  requin  areful  management  as  a  factory,     [t  has  its 

and  its  attractions  and  it  will  survive  for  many  years;   but 

epoch  I  Many  of  the  big  farms  in  the  valley  of  the  Red 

if  the  North,  where  they  are  mosl  aumerousand  are  operated 

are  be         teadily  reduced  by  sale   to  small 

fare,':       Th<   e  Lai  bring  from  fifteen  to  twenty-fire  dollars 

le  ire  to  realize  the  large  profil  on  the  original  inve  I 
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merit  as  well  as  the  experience  of  short-crop  years  combine  to  make 
the  owners  glad  to  reduce  their  holdings.  It  thus  appears  that  large 
farms — farms  managed  by  superintendents  and  foremen  and  employ- 
ing large  forces  of  men,  who  are  discharged  when  threshing  and  fall 
ploughing  are  over — are  not  now  so  profitable  as  to  invite  new  invest- 
ments of  capital  in  their  formation.  Such  farms  are  destined  to  dimin- 
ish in  number  from  decade  to  decade.  Whether  the  mile-square  farm 
and  the  farm  consisting  of  two  or  three  sections  are  destined  to  be- 
come more  numerous  by  consolidation  of  smaller  holdings  is  a  ques- 
tion largely  dependent  for  its  answer,  I  believe,  on  the  price  of  food- 
products  in  the  future.  If  grain  continues  to  decline,  the  small  farmer 
who  is  not  able  to  buy  more  land  will  be  dispossessed  by  his  more 
fortunate  and  more  competent  neighbor.  The  problem  of  prices  has 
become  almost  painful  in  its  interest  to  the  farmers.  Here  is  the 
reaper  doing  as  much  work  as  six  men  could  do  in  the  days  of  cradling 
and  rake-binding  and  doing  it  with  one  man.  The  other  five  men 
who  formerly  lived  on  the  land  and  helped  to  consume  its  products 
are  gone  to  the  towns.  The  machine  is  producing  what  they  formerly 
produced  and  is  consuming  nothing  save  horse-feed.  In  all  other 
farm  processes,  too,  we  see  the  elimination  of  the  man. 

We  must  take  into  account,  as  operating  to  check  the  tendency 
toward  the  consolidation  of  farms,  first,  the  growing  pressure  of  popu- 
lation on  land  and  the  fact  that  we  have  no  large  new  regions  to  settle 
that  are  capable  of  growing  wheat.  The  land  is  a  fixed  quantity ;  but 
we  add  a  million  to  our  national  population  every  year.  When  con- 
sumption overtakes  production,  prices  will  rise  and  small  farms  will 
afford  a  comfortable  livelihood.  The  Eastern  reader  has  no  doubt 
been  educated  out  of  the  notion  that  the  great  blank  spaces  on  the 
map  in  the  far  West  are  possible  farming  areas.  They  are  not. 
They  belong  to  the  vast  arid  belt.  Farmers  have  already  Invaded 
this  belt  to  their  cost  and  been  forced  to  draw  back.  The  arid  belt  is 
fit  only  for  sheep  and  cattle,  save  where  little  strips  along  the  streams 
can  be  irrigated.  We  can  fill  up  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Dakota*, 
where  population  is  still  scant,  and  then  we  shall  have  done  with  any 
important  increase  of  our  wheat  acreage.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are 
already  settled  as  far  west  as  rain -fall  warrants  tillage.  I  do  qoI  take 
into  account  the  strip  of  wonderfully  fertile  oountry  in  eastern  W'a  h 
ington  and  northern  Idaho,  beoause  that  is  already  better  settled  than 
either  of  the  Dakotas.  Wo  shall  have  do  more  now  agricultural  States 
and  no  very  great  inorease  of  the  food  produoing  areas  In  the  older 
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States.  The  artificial  rain-maker  has  been  suppressed  as  a  fraud  and 
the  artesian- well  fad  has  had  its  day.  Irrigation  from  streams  will 
go  on,  but  it  never  can  redeem  one  acre  in  ten  thousand  of  the  im- 
mense arid  and  mountainous  spaces  that  lie  between  the  Rockies  and 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley  and  that  cover  also  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  continental  divide.  There  is 
hope  for  the  farmer  that  prices  will  advance,  and  with  the  realization 
of  that  hope  will  come  a  check  on  the  movement  toward  larger  farms. 
The  influence  of  large  farms  on  country  life  is  unquestionably  de- 
plorable. The  summer  population  of  the  big  wheat-farm  is  composed 
mainly  of  a  drifting  class  of  laborers  with  no  attachment  to  the  soil 
and  with  no  interest  in  their  work  beyond  getting  their  pay.  In  the 
winter  they  go  to  the  pineries  or  hang  about  the  cities  looking  for  odd 
jobs.  The  winter  population  of  the  farm  is  reduced  to  a  few  men 
who  take  care  of  the  stock,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  foremen  who  has  a 
family.  Usually  the  manager  and  his  family  go  to  some  town  to  pass 
the  dead  season.  A  snowy  waste  takes  the  place  of  the  tilled  fields, 
and  loneliness  reigns.  The  purpose  of  large  farming  is  to  exploit  the 
land  for  what  money  it  will  yield  and  not  to  build  up  a  permanent 
community  with  love  of  locality  and  an  organized  social  life. 

the  farms  which  embra  or  two  ros  the  conditions  are 

better,   for  the   farmer  usually   lives   with   his   family  the  j'ear   round 

upon  his  land;  but  the  nearest  neighbors  are  at  least  a  mile  distant, 
and  unsold  school  sections  and  tracts  held  by  Eastern  speculators 
often  make  the  farmsteads,  so  that  there  is  not 

much  \  and  forth  b  the  farmers1  families.     Even 

he  far;  nly  half  a  m  each,  no  such  neighborly 

life  i  rticable  found  in  the  older  States,  where  the  houses  are 

ily  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  along  the  country  roads  and    where 

there    is    B    v\        '  v   h>ur  Or  five   miles.      To    the    loneliness   and 

monotony  of  rural  lif   on  tin-  prairii  1  the  remark- 

able  prevalence  of  insanity  among  farmers  and  still  more  ami 

n  the  great-plaini  country  beyond  the    Mi    ippi, 
I  of  neigh  The  men  gather 

at  the  country  i  talk  poli         ad  crops;  but  the  women  bxq 

left  to  the  i.  the  lonely  farm  h<  1 1 

An  n  •  -  m  might  be  raised  as  to  the  influence  oi 

aachinery  on  the  intellectual  development  of  the  farmer 
of  the  present  day.     Ifo         d  of  th<-  generation  that 
who  hi  on  will,  I  imagii 
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has  not  been  beneficial  and  will  argue  that  the  farmer  of  their  boy- 
hood, who  had  to  do  a  multitude  of  things  that  are  now  done  by  fac- 
tories or  by  farm  machinery,  was  a  brighter,  more  original,  and  more 
manly  fellow  than  his  successor  of  this  day.  He  made  his  own  axe- 
helves,  plough-handles,  and  flails,  split  fence-rails  and  built  fences,  did  a 
little  carpentry,  cobbling,  and  blacksmithing,  and  sharpened  his  wits 
by  many  makeshifts  and  contrivances ;  and  his  wife  carried  on  a  little 
factory  in  the  house,  where  wool  was  spun,  dyed,  and  woven,  clothing 
was  made,  and  fruits  were  dried  and  preserved.  Now  everything  is 
bought  at  the  stores  and  all  the  little  farm  arts  and  handicrafts  have 
departed  from  the  rural  districts.  I  admit  that  some  loss  of  intellec- 
tual fibre  must  have  resulted  from  this  great  change,  but  I  hold  that 
it  has  been  more  than  made  up  by  the  universal  habit  of  reading 
that  has  come  with  more  leisure  and  with  the  multiplication  of  cheap 
books  and  newspapers.  Instead  of  spending  the  evenings  shelling 
corn  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  the  farmer  now  reads  the  news- 
papers in  the  glow  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  and  his  wife,  released  from  the 
drudgery  of  spinning  and  knitting,  will  be  found  reading  a  novel  or  a 
magazine.  Farm  machinery  now  gives  the  farmer  an  amount  of  leisure 
unknown  in  the  old  times  of  hand  labor.  All  the  really  hard  work  is 
done  by  machines.  We  cannot  suppose  this  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
intellect  and  character  of  the  farm  population.  Leisure  is  the  golden 
dream  of  the  working  classes  all  over  the  world,  and  if  the  modern 
farmer  has  secured  release  in  part  from  the  grinding  toil  that  made  of 
his  father  an  old  man  at  fifty,  wrinkled  and  rheumatic,  who  shall  say 
that  he  rias  been  injured  thereby  in  brain  force  or  moral  stamina? 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  in  a  transition  period  in  agriculture. 
The  influence  of  machinery  has  been  fully  exerted.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  next  century  will  see  any  important  new  inventions  that 
will  further  eliminate  the  man  from  the  land  and  do  his  work  with 
cog-wheels,  levers,  and  knives.  There  are  no  more  fertile  lain  Is  on  the 
globe  to  be  conquered  by  civilization  and  to  increase  the  food-supply. 
With  growth  of  population  will  come  better  prices  for  farm  products. 
Farm  life  will  become  more  attractive.  The  tendenoy  to  large  farms 
will  be  checked.  A  hundred  acres,  even  with  exclusive  grain  farm' 
ing,  will  afford  a  good  living  to  a  family.  Better  times  for  Ajnerican 
agriculture  ;uv  not  far  oil. 


A  NOTABLE  NEW  BOOK  — MRS.  WARD'S  "MARCELLA." 

"  When  the  door  closed  upon  him,  Marcella,  stretched  in  the 
darkness,  shed  the  bitterest  tears  that  had  ever  yet  been  hers, — tears 
which  transformed  her  youth — which  baptized  her,  as  it  were,  into 
the  fulness  of  our  tragic  life. "  In  these  words  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
strikes  the  keynote  of  her  dealings  with  the  men  and  women  whose 
characters  she  portrays  and  whose  destinies  she  reports.  Marcella, 
like  Robert  Elsmere  and  David  Grieve,  enters  into  "  the  fulness  of 
our  tragic  life. "  Each  of  the  novels  which  bear  these  names  is  a 
chapter  torn  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  as  one  endeavors  to  formulate 
the  deepest  impression  which  they  convey  in  common,  he  is  reminded 
of  Goethe's  comment  on  reading  Shakspeare  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  turning  the  pages  of  the  book  of  fate,  with 
the  hurricane  of  life  tossing  its  leaves  to  and  fro.  Certainly  no 
novelist  of  our  time  has  felt  the  common  destiny  with  such  pas- 
sionate sympathy,  or  Las  described  the  experiences  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  thoughtful  natures  of  the  time  with  a  power  so  closely 
allied  to  heartfelt  knowledge  of  the  phases  of  life  with  which  she 
deal 

In  the  earlier  books  tin;  sympathy  was  too  intense  for  the  highest 
artistic  effectiveness ;    the  novelist  was  too  close  to  her  theme;   the 
In  upon  thought  and  feeling  was  too  continuous;  there  was  a  lack 
of  perspective  and  of  Bhading.     Neither  in  M  Robert  Blsmere"  nor  m 
"  David  Gh  was  there- any  lack  of  dramatic  power  or  of  the  ar- 

cs instinct,  feeling,  and  skill  which  search  the  n  <>f  oharaoter, 

■'•rii  the  deci  ivet<  idenoies,  and  fasten  upon  the  critical  moments; 
but  the  piotun  ;  there  was  too  little  light;  theee 

the  lightness,  the  variety  of  tone  and  touoh  of  the  great  artist  were 
lac  TIm  louliar  richness  of  intellectual  quality ;  there 

the  power  of  culture;  there  was  deep  human  feeling  and  a  great 
ion,     pi    ion  that  gave  the  bare  processes  of  thought 
I  and  value:   but  fchc  fulness  of  power  that  lays  hold 
on    humor,  and  :■•>    the  tneoc  f.-ot  m  relation  to  the  thousand  and 
one  lighter  i  pects  of  every  human  oareer,  was  present  only  inoiden 
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tally.  It  was  as  if  George  Eliot  had  told  us  the  pathetic  story  of 
Hetty  Sorrel  without  relieving  the  strain  by  the  homely  and  telling 
humor  of  Mrs.  Poyser;  as  if  Shakespeare  had  sent  Lear  out  into  the 
storm  without  the  companionship  of  the  Fool.  '  In  her  earlier  stories 
Mrs.  Ward's  mood  was  too  strenuous,  and  her  work  carried  with  it 
that  impression  of  toil  from  which  the  finalities  of  expression  en- 
tirely escape.  In  "  Eobert  Elsmere"  and  "  David  Grieve"  a  great 
talent  was  at  work;  but  the  question  whether  behind  the  talent 
there  was  that  originating  force  which  we  call  genius,  was  left  un- 
answered. 

In  "  Marcella"  that  question  is  answered  beyond  a  doubt.  One 
no  longer  asks  himself  whether  he  is  in  contact  with  a  powerful  and 
trained  mind  employing  the  resources  of  fiction  to  formulate  and 
illustrate  certain  views  of  life,  or  whether  he  is  under  the  spell  of  a 
native  gift  for  narration  and  characterization.  In  her  latest  story 
Mrs.  Ward  is  not  less  serious  and  moving,  but  she  is  far  more  artis- 
tic, and  therefore  far  more  effective.  She  has  mastered  her  subject 
instead  of  being  mastered  by  it ;  she  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  novelist. 
She  has  a  story  to  tell  which  deals  with  the  most  pressing  and  oppres- 
sive phase  of  human  experience  to-day:  but  she  never  forgets  that  she 
is  dealing  with  literature,  not  with  economics;  and  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art,  the  experiences  are  of  significance  only  so  far  as  they 
force  the  undeveloped  qualities  of  character  into  action  and  so  become 
part  of  the  very  substance  of  the  drama. 

George  Eliot  began  with  a  great  natural  dramatic  (owe,  and  in  her 
earlier  stories  the  current  is  so  powerful  that  it  easily  carries  with  it 
amass  of  ethical  convictions;  but  in  her  last  work  the  ethical  and 
the  philosophical  so  outweigh  the  dramatic  that  the  store -telling  im- 
pulse becomes  inadequate  to  the  task.  In  M  The  Mill  on  the  Wl 
tin-  stream  of  narrative  sweeps  onward  as  the  flood  rushed  past  the 
old  mill  in  the  last  great  tragic  moment;  in  M  Daniel  Oeronda"  it  is 
SO  sluggish  that  one  is  reminded  of  Thoreaii's  storv  oi  the  harn  that 
was  carried    from  its   foundation  by  a  freshet  at  Concord,  and  finally, 

after  Long  hesitation,  floated  ap  stream! 

Mrs.  Ward's  career  promises  to  i  order  of  development 

She    began  with  ;i  capital    o(  thought,  and  o(   experience    turned    into 
thought,   which  had    been    accumulated    through    years    of    strenuous 

study  and  onsen-litmus  observation;  she  had  lived  in  an  atmosphere 

riob   in  intellectual    association   and    stimulus;     she  had    inherited    and 
she    had    acquired    OUltUre,       It    irai    a    question,    when    she    becan    to 
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write,  whether  her  gift  was  greater  than  the  training  it  had  received ; 
whether  her  native  force  would  assimilate  the  mass  of  knowledge  and 
experience  with  which  it  had  been  overlaid.  For,  to  a  woman  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  intellectual  resources  and  training,  a  really  striking 
novel  may  be  a  tour  de  force  rather  than  the  natural  and  inevitable 
expression  of  her  own  personality :  in  that  case,  however,  the  novel 
will  be  a  tract  for  the  times,  but  not  a  genuine  work  of  fiction. 
And,  in  spite  of  its  great  power  of  passion  and  of  style,  "  Kobert 
Elsmere"  came  perilously  near  being  such  a  tract.  The  immense 
popular  vogue  which  it  immediately  secured,  in  spite  of  the  gravity 
of  its  theme  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  adventitious  elements  of  in- 
terest, was  a  sign  that  it  was  a  book  of  the  hour  rather  than  of  all 
time;  and  that  its  spell  lay  not  so  much  in  enduring  qualities  of  ar- 
tistic power  as  in  the  passionate  intensity  with  which  it  touched  ques- 
tions that  were  teasing  or  tormenting  a  whole  generation.  "David 
Grieve,"  with  serious  faults  of  construction  and  proportion,  was 
every  way  stronger  and  finer  as  a  piece  of  fiction;  indeed,  parts  of  it 
e  the  veracity  and  beauty  of  the  highest  art.  But  "  Marcella" 
marks  a  long  advance  in  the  art  of  novel -writing,  and  reveals  the 
dramatic  purpose  in  full  command  of  all  the  materials  of  the  story, 
and  the  dramatic  power  dealing  with  them  with  ti  e  and  freedom 

whic  :ily  with  mastery.     Mrs.  Ward  has  worked  through  her 

culture  and    found  herself;    si  at    last  in  dear  and    resonant 

>ut  of  the  depths  of   her  own  nature,  and  her  voice  is  the 
of  an  artist  by  the  ■  I  well  as  by  the  nurtured 

the 

[n  "Marcella,"  as  In  the  earlier  stories,  Mrs.  Ward's  task  is  to 
dramatize  the  strife  of  I         ul  with  its  inheritance  and  Its  condi- 
tion e  objec         ■■  dity  and  force  to  subjeotivi  rience. 
Her  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  method  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  skill  and  j          with  which  si           incident  and  action  in  breath- 
ih  the            I  struggle  and  emotion:   and  the  reader  is 
sometimes  hurried  on  with  such  breathli           orption  that  he  fail 
that  Ins  in!'                    .  much  in  the  movement  of  the  stream 
d  the  u               I  pictui          ected  in  it.     The  human  drama  has 
inner  and   invisible               md   Mrs.  Ward's  insight  and 
m  the  skill  with  which  she  compels  the  imagination 
rn  the  deeper  and  moredeci  iye  drama  evidenced,  but  Dot  fully 
the  drama  of  incidenl    and  events.     Like  the  pa    ionate 
woman                                I     in  thi    late  I   qoi  el    "  i  b< 
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thing  dramatically,  imaginatively, — goes  straight  from  it  to  life,  and 
back  again."  She  makes  every  step  in  the  vital  development  of 
Marcella  clear,  not  so  much  by  description  as  by  the  disclosure  of  the 
happenings  of  her  outward  life.  We  are  concerned  from  first  to  last 
with  the  question  of  her  fate — for  by  her  temperament  Marcella  is 
one  of  the  children  of  Fate ;  we  are  so  deeply  concerned  that  only  at 
the  end  do  we  realize  that  we  have  been  reading  the  story  of  a  soul  as 
well  as  of  a  life.  The  closeness  of  texture  in  Mrs.  Ward's  work  re- 
minds one  at  times  of  Balzac ;  but  it  is  the  kinship  of  thoroughness 
rather  than  similarity  of  method  which  is  hinted  at.  The  English 
novelist  never  improvises ;  she  lays  a  foundation  of  exact  knowledge 
and  of  painstaking  observation  under  each  story.  Many  readers  will 
pass  rapidly  over  the  initial  chapters,  which  describe  the  girlhood 
of  Marcella,  carrying  with  them  into  the  decisive  year  of  her  life  only 
a  vague  impression  of  very  rapid  and  effective  sketching ;  but  other 
readers  will  see  in  those  briefly  related  experiences  a  study  of  adoles- 
cence full  of  intelligence,  and  bearing  with  full  force  on  the  later 
revelations  of  character.  In  that  tumultuous  and  passionate  awaken- 
ing of  a  girl's  emotions  and  imagination  are  distinctly  struck  all  the 
dominant  tones  of  her  nature. 

It  is  certainly  no  accidental  interest  in  what  are  called  burning 
questions  which  drew  Mrs.  Ward  first  to  the  religious  question  in 
one  of  its  most  widely  felt  phases;  then  to  the  problem  of  a  man's 
personal  life — for  David  Grieve  "  knew  the  perils  of  his  own  nature, 
and  there  was  in  him  a  stern  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  living  aright, 
and  the  awfulness  of  the  claim  made  by  God  and  man  on  the  strength 
and  will  of  the  individual;"  and  now  to  that  social  problem  which 
overshadows  society  and  lies  on  so  many  hearts  not  only  as  an  intol- 
erable mystery  but  as  an  intolerable  burden.  Mrs.  Ward  deals  with 
problems;  but  her  real  interest  is  in  the  problem  of  the  personal 
life,  and  the  problems  of  the  hour  attract  her  because  they  atv  the 
momentary  phases  of  the  eternal  problem.  The  social  problem  lias 
not  lacked  presentation  at  the  hands  of  the  novelists;  for  the  most 
part  utterly  inadequate  ami  misleading,  because  the  delicacy  and  mul- 
titude of  its  relations,  not  only  to  the  organic  struoture  oi  Booiety, 
but  to  individual  lives,  bavenol  been  reoogni  ;ed.  The  propagandist, 
who  sees  one  phase  <>f  the  problem  clearly,  and  who  lias  an  unme 

diate  and    final  solution  ;it   hand,  cannot   write  a  great    DOVelj     far    tin* 

essence  oi  b  greal  novel  which  deals  with  problems  is  to  exhibit  char 
aoter  as  affected  and  developed  by  oontaot  with  the  question  oi 
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hour.  In  "  Marcella"  Mrs.  Ward  presents  the  question  of  the  day  in 
strict  subordination  to  its  influence  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  a 
girl  of  brilliant  temperament,  deep  feeling,  intense  idealism,  and  noble 
but  impetuous  and  untrained  character.  She  exhibits  the  social  revo- 
lution as  it  touches  a  personality  of  native  force  and  artistic  sensitive- 
ness ;  as  it  subtly  reaches  and  affects  an  ancient  and  interwoven  system 
of  social  traditions,  ideals,  opinions,  habit*:,  and  manners.  It  is  easy 
to  discern  the  movement  in  its  inevitable  pressure  at  one  or  two 
points ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  discern  and  trace  its  con- 
tacts with  the  established  order,  represented  not  only  by  economic 
laws  and  methods,  but  by  social  instincts  wrought  into  the  very  fibre 
of  society  and  playing  freely  and  powerfully  through  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals. It  is  with  these  subtler  contacts,  with  this  obscure  moral 
process  which  shapes  and  determines  character,  that  art  legitimately 
deals ;  and  it  is  these  aspects  of  the  modern  problem  which  are  set 
forth  with  marvelous  vividness  and  power  in  the  story  of  Marcella' s 
career. 

Mrs.  Ward's  aim  is  not  to  solve  the  problem,  but  to  state  it  dra- 
matically in  terms  of  human  life;  to  bring  into  clear  light  its  rela- 
tivity. The  reformers  may  measure,  if  they  can,  the  volume  and  the 
velocity  of  the  great  wave  of  change;  the  novelist  follows  it  as  it 
divides  and  Hows  inland  through  a  thousand  channels,  which  carry 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  remotest  country-side.  The  es- 
tablished order  hi  i  wrought  itself  LntO  character  that  the  real  diiU- 
cnlties  between  the  social  das  oot  bo  much  differences  of  con- 

dition  as  differences  of  instinct,  feelii  adard,  and  habit.     There 

>lution  of  the  problem,  :  e  the  moment  the  reformer 

touches  the  matter  at  any  gives  point  he  finds  not  only  the  specific 
but  the  moral  deposit  it  has  made  for  centuries  in  the  con- 
fcio  of  individual  men  and  women.     When  the  necessities  of 

the  poacher  Burd  are  met  by  ••  idequate  and  acceptable,  the 
problem  in  I  'II  unsolved;  for  the  instinct  for  the  forbidden 

spon  m  him  al  with  irresistible  >  nee.     In  dealing 

ooial  condition  v.  on  not  with  the  present  alone,  but 

i  with  the  !  ,  pn  t  :  ed  ool  only  111  institutions  and  tra- 

ditions, but  iri  the  thousand  obscure  tendencies,  instincts,  and  cravings 
that  influence  and  largely  determine  the  actions  of  the  great  mass  of 
man.  rt  in  n         realth  and  property,"  Marcella  came  to  see, 

■'  but  in  things  of  f  j 1 1  i t « •  another  order  thing  of  social  sympathy  and 
relation     alterabL  ry  tun  >  undei  existing  conditions, 
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by  the  human  will,  lie  the  real  barriers  that  divide  us  man  from 


man. " 


Mrs.  Ward  has  brought  the  relativity  of  the  social  problem  into 
striking  relief  by  the  power  with  which  she  has  set  the  misery  and 
tumult  of  the  lower  half  of  the  world  against  the  repose  and  culture 
— the  deep,  rich  culture  of  centuries  of  the  best  influences — of  the 
upper  half  of  the  world.  Nothing  could  be  more  effective  than  the 
contrast,  never  obtruded  but  always  present,  between  the  ripe  and  opu- 
lent life  of  the  English  gentleman  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  the  raw- 
ness, soreness,  and  restlessness  of  those  whom  fortune  has  disinherited. 
The  poacher,  the  peasant,  the  agitator,  the  labor-leader,  the  tragic 
figures  who  sutler  and  die  in  the  slums,  gain  in  pathos  if  not  in  dig- 
nity by  the  disclosure  of  those  indissoluble  ties  which  make  society 
a  unit  in  its  interests  and  sorrows  in  spite  of  its  differences  of  condi- 
tion. In  that  interlocking  of  interests  lies  the  apparently  insoluble 
element  in  the  problem,  but  in  it  is  found  also  its  deep  and  passionate 
dramatic  interest.  The  eager  young  girl,  bearing  in  her  own  heart 
the  anguish  of  her  little  world,  and  of  the  larger  world  so  far  as  she 
knows  it,  breaks  into  fiery  revolt  against  the  established  order,  and 
flings  herself  into  the  struggle  as  if  a  single  rushing  charge  would 
crowd  the  old  wrongs  into  the  sea.  But  that  close  personal  contact 
reveals  the  immensity  of  the  problem  and  brings  out  its  moral  ele- 
ments; the  fundamental  differences  are  seen  to  be  in  character;  and 
while  institutions  must  be  changed  in  order  that  character  may  be 
changed,  the  slowness  and  complexity  of  the  process  becomes  at  first  a 
new  anguish  to  the  sacrificial  temper  of  the  girl.  Her  interest  and 
zeal  do  not  perish  in  the  tremendous  personal  experience  through 
which  she  passes;  but  she  learns  that  civilization  is  greater  than  any 
special  form  which  it  wears  either  for  good  or  evil,  and  that,  while  the 
cry  of  the  wronged  for  redress  loses  no  urgency  of  appeal,  the  ultimate 
issues  of  life  are  not  in  conditions  but  in  character: 

"She  had  ceased  to  take  a  system  cut  and  dried  from  the  Venturis^,  or  ■ 
one  else  ;  she  had  ceased  to  thillk  of  whole  elasses  of  eivih  LetjJ  *  ith  abhor* 

rence  and  contempt ;  and  there  had  dawned  in  her  that  temper  which  If  m  truth 
implied  i"  all  the  more  majestic  oonoeptioni  of  the  state    the  temper  that  re 
garda  the  main  institution!  of  ever}  great  civilisation,  whether  11  be  property 
or  law,  <>r  religious  custom,  ai  necessarily,  Ln  some  degree,  divine  end  saei-ed 

For  man  has  not  been  their  sole  art  ilie, 

But  this  deeper  insight  into  the  moral  proo<  >u1  oi  which  m- 

ititutior      i  >w,  and   to  whioh   the?  tnusl  conform,  while  it   l»nug§ 
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calmer  temper  and  increase  of  patience,  brings  also  a  diviner  devotion 
and  hopefulness;  and  Marcella  vows  — 

— "  within  the  limits  of  her  personal  scope  and  power,  never  to  give  up  the 
struggle  for  a  nobler  human  fellowship,  the  lifelong  toil  to  understand,  the  pas- 
sionate effort  to  bring  honor  and  independence  and  joy  to  those  who  have  them 
not." 

So  many  words  about  the  problem  with  which  the  story  deals  must 
not  be  suffered  to  convey  the  impression  that  "  Marcella"  is  only  an- 
other social  study;  it  is  dramatic  in  the  deepest  sense  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  more  than  once  its  dramatic  movement  rises  to  a  great 
height.  There  are  passages  and  scenes  in  it  which,  in  force  and  in- 
tensity, come  very  near  the  greatest  things  in  English  fiction.  In- 
deed, the  special  quality  of  the  story  is  the  passion  which  vibrates 
through  it;  a  passion  for  truth,  a  passion  of  sympathy,  and,  at  the  end, 
a  passion  of  love.  The  narrative  is  full  of  strongly  drawn  figures; 
men  who  live  in  their  emotions  no  less  than  in  their  convictions  and 
rests,  and  whose  processes  of  thought  are  disclosed  with  a  force 
and  reality  that  constantly  recall  the  masters  of  the  novel.  A  splen- 
did veracity  runs  through  u  Marcella"  and  gives  it  a  kind  of  nobleness 
possessed  only  by  books  that  are  born  out  of  full  knowledge  and  yearn - 
Lng  sympathy;  knowledge  that  will  see  and  know  the  worst,  and 
sympathy  that  is  inspired  rather  than  chilled  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
it.  Mrs.  Ward  has  learned  how  to  hold  her  material  in  subjection 
to  her  artistic  purpose,  but  she  has  Lost  nothing  of  that  passionate 
for  troth,  and  that  immense  and  tender  pity  for  those  who, 
haying  found  it,  must  n  their  hearts  with  it,  winch  gave 

her  earlier  novels  their  immediate  and  pressing   interest.     She  is  a 

in    her  absorption  in  life;  but,  haying  found 

the  human  fad  tall  e  ito  understand  its  moral  significance 

to  find  its  place  in  the  spiritual  order.      There  is  a  touch  of  di- 

d  her  brooding  care  for  the  human  soul,  how- 

dned  and  bro  arize  in  her,  as  in  George  Eliot, 

i    fcho       reat  natures  vrhose  lai  of  vision  does  not  break 

h  common  humanity,  but  becomes  only  another  oame 

for  pity  and  li  it    t  ion    doe     qoI   resl   finally  on  1  he  nus- 

ricb  it  in  :   it  d  tin;  wider  order,  the  higher 

the  dead  .-on."  she  — 

i  the  mother  in  her  arm    and  the  only  vrordi  thai  area  tier  wild  ipiril 
oould  And  ia  tain  tola  woman  through  the  moments  of  her  i"1 
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band's  death  were  words  of  prayer — the  old  shuddering  cries  wherewith  the 
human  soul  from  the  beginning  has  thrown  itself  on  that  awful  encompassing 
Life  whence  it  issued  and  whither  it  returns." 

But  at  the  end  of  her  rich  and  vital  experience  Marcella  — 

— "  thought  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears  of  her  plans  for  this  bit  of  earth  that 
fate  had  brought  under  her  hand ;  she  pledged  herself  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  it  so  to  live  her  life  that  each  of  theirs  should  be  the  richer  for  it ; 
she  set  out,  so  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  '  choose  equality. '  And  beyond  Mellor,  in  the 
great  changing  world  of  social  speculation  and  endeavor,  she  prayed  always  for 
the  open  mind,  the  listening  heart. " 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 


Xhef^rum 


MAY,  1894. 


A   YEAK   OF   DEMOCRATIC   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  two  leading  political  parties  in  the  country  have  been  more 
clearly  at  issue  on  important  principles  and  policies  the  last  few  years 
than  at  any  time  since  the  civil  war  and  the  legislation  immediately 
following  it.  The  issue  between  them  has  not  been  merely  over  de- 
tails of  administration,  or  even  a  single  great  economic  question;  nor 
has  it  been  limited  to  the  personnel  of  its  leaders,  their  integrity, 
or  capacity  in  power.  It  is  and  has  been  far  more  fundamental,  in- 
volving widely  different  views  of  the  power,  purpose,  and  scope  of  gov- 
ernment. The  merit  and  success  of  either  party  are  not,  therefore, 
to  be  judged  by  any  single  act,  however  good  or  bad,  and  certainly 
not  by  events  over  which  it  has  no  control,  nor  by  passing  prejudices 
adroitly  aroused  for  partisan  pun  which  do  Dot  go  to  the  merits 

of  a  question  or  profess  to  test  the  main  purposes  and  principles  of 
a  p  ditical  party.  I  do  not  say  that  such  collateral  matters  may  not 
damage  a  party.      On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  they  do.      A  bad 

appointment  goes  to  the  debit  side  of  the  party's  account 

with   the  people,  hut  it  is  only  an  item  in  the  account.      Hard  times 

are  quit  tard  for  the  party  in  power  as  for  the  country,  but  tins 
fact  does  not  settle  or  even  touch  the  question  of  responsibility  for 
them.  Hauling  down  the  American  flag  anywhere  excites  popular 
at.  once,  hut  the  fmal  decision  is  determined  by  what  na- 
tional honor  arid  justice  demanded.     The  |         e  of  a  had  law  or  the 

od    one    is   an  important,   hurtful    fact,  but  more 
important  are  the  whole  purp  |  irit,  and    policy  <>f  a  party.       As- 
suming tl;            naturally  proi  gainst  the  kind  «>f  criticism  which 
the  little  thin  eater,           bo  bring  home 

lit,  ]h'j;j,  \>y  tin  Forum  Publl  blng  Company. 

IV 
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to  a  party  strangers  who  never  started  from  its  doors,  and  which  relies 
for  success  upon  ignorance  and  prejudice  rather  than  upon  the  care- 
ful, deliberate  judgment  of  a  just  and  intelligent  people.  It  is  not 
the  one,  but  the  one  hundred  appointments  which  determine  the  char- 
acter of  an  administration.  The  little  fly  which,  lighting  on  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  looked  over  its  half -inch  of  space,  and,  detecting  a  flaw, 
condemned  the  building,  was  not  accepted  by  Carlyle,  nor  has  it  been 
since,  as  setting  a  proper  standard  of  criticism  upon  any  subject, — least 
of  all  upon  public  matters  where  the  duty  is  imperative  for  political 
leaders  to  deal  honestty  with  the  people,  and  where,  fortunately,  a 
breach  of  this  duty  brings  discredit  to  them,  and  finally  defeat  to  their 
party. 

This  protest  is  but  preliminary  to  the  admission,  which  fairness 
demands,  that  a  Democratic  administration,  after  a  year  of  full  power 
and  responsibility,  and  a  year  of  most  bitter  and  unjust  opposition, 
unfortunately  aided  by  some  internal  dissensions,  finds  itself  harassed 
and  the  people  discontented.  But,  to  its  credit  be  it  said,  it  stands 
true  to  the  principles  and  policy  which  the  people  demanded 
through  it  should  be  made  the  law  of  the  land.  By  this  mandate 
the  Democratic  party  has  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
eradicating  abuses  which  through  a  long  series  of  years  have  crept 
into  power;  of  reversing  a  policy  which  is  believed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  the  people;  and  of  establishing  their  government 
again  on  the  principles  of  justice,  equality,  and  economy.  Its  work 
is  both  to  repeal  and  to  construct,  and  the  first  is  preliminary  and 
necessary  to  the  last.  If  it  proceeds  slowly,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  task  is  great,  and  ought  to  be  done  carefully,  deliberately,  with- 
out unnecessary  violence  or  injury.  A  world  is  not  reformed  in  a  day. 
An  established  policy,  affecting  deeply  many  and  varied  interests, 
cannot  be  changed  at  once.  Democrats  are  not  iconoclasts,  however 
much  this  is  desired  of  them  by  political  opponents  and  treacherous 
friends.  If  they  destroy,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  changing  and  con- 
structing on  a  better  and  safer  basis,  and  not  for  destruction  merely. 
In  such  work  it  is  a  duty  and  necessity  to  proceed  carefully,  even  in 
dealing  with  long- established   abuses  and  radical   wr  and  in  pro- 

viding the  proper  remedy  for  them.     If  there  was  no  fundamental 
dilTerence  of   principle   between   the  parties,  the  test  of  success  in 
well  he  the  capacity  of  each  in  dealing  with  the  details  of  adinini 

tion,  <>r  its  speed  in  the  ezeoution  <»f  public  business,  or  the  efncie 
<>f  its  Leaders, — all  important  considerations,  hut  not  the  most  imj 
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tent,  if  larger  matters  divide  the  parties  and  fill  the  public  mind.  In 
the  days  of  agitation  before  the  war,  and  in  the  midst  of  war  itself,  how 
much  attention,  comparatively,  was  given  to  other  subjects  than  those 
which  dealt  with  slavery  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union?  How 
far  were  parties  or  public  men  affected  by  other  considerations?  Ke- 
peatedly  since  have  whole  sections  of  our  country  been  controlled  in 
their  political  action  by  some  supreme  question  vitally  affecting  their 
local  institutions  or  local  interests,  without  regard  to  the  many  but 
subordinate  differences  which  might  exist.  The  whole  political  his- 
tory of  the  past  proves,  as  common  sense  suggests,  that  the  public 
mind  ought  not  to  be  and  cannot  be  diverted  from  judging  men  and 
parties  fundamentally  rather  than  by  superficial  and  trivial  acts,  good 
or  bad. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  the  belief  or  practice  of  many  politi- 
cians. To  them  some  miserable  bit  of  demagogism,  an  appeal  to 
passing  prejudice,  some  clever  tactical  move,  an  office  here  or  com- 
promise there,  are  .made  of  large  importance,  while  personal  politics 
and  an  opponent's  embarrassment  are  accepted  as  the  test  of  success 
and  the  full  measure  of  party  progress.  But  leadership  by  tactics 
rather  than  ideas  is  short-lived,  of  little  public  value,  and  destructive 
of  permanent  party  success.     All  will  agree  that  the  campaigns  of  the 

t  few  years  have  changed  this,  and  have  been  a  public  benefit  in 
lifting  |  s  out  of  this  rut  of  personalities  and  tactics  to  the  higher 

plane  of  principle  and  statesmanship;  and  from  this  higher  plane  party 

land  mea  wed.  There  is  qo  place  there  for 
petty  criticism,  \  1  politi  itional  prejud  even  for  fac- 

tional discord  ncy  and  progress.     Rather 

it  is  the  tin  of  ideas  and  policies,  where  in  the  conflict  the  side 

will  v.'iii  which  has  the  tru<  ption  of  just  and  beneficent  gov- 

ich  most  faithfully  1  the  people's 

ts. 
1  plead  for  this  lai  sw  of  party  work  and  responsibility  not 

in  the  spirit  of  confession  and  apology.     If  the  Democratic  parfr 
to  he  arraigned  I  'lie  people  upon  petty  charg    .  or  for  oflfo] 

it  did  n  I     a?  for  the  misfortune  of  receiving  i         inheritance 

a  bankrupt  T  ,-.  an  mi  table  currency,  economic  and  financial 

poli  lited,  interna]  troubles  tempered  only  by 

■1  ■  burden  "f  •  tened  by  I  In-  pa  t  on  the 

tutu  i  v  and  ready.     An  administration  and  Prs  i 

I  embarra         on  the  i         of  a  finan 
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cial  crisis,  have  with  characteristic  courage,  fidelity,  and  patriotism 
faced  the  situation  and  planned  for  its  relief.  They  have  not  fully 
cured  the  evil.  No :  nor  does  the  farm  wasted  by  the  improvident  ten- 
ant at  once  respond  to  the  skill  and  work  of  careful  husbandry.  But 
such  discussion  I  suggest  will  only  be  "  the  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion of  adverse  parties, "  settling,  solving  nothing,  and  of  little  public 
benefit.  The  people  now,  looking  beyond  men  to  things,  brushing 
aside  tactics  for  principles,  finding  an  important  issue  on  essentials,  in- 
sist upon  their  consideration,  and  will  judge  an  administration  by  the 
justice  and  success  of  its  policy  and  its  honest  determination  to  make 
that  policy  dominant.  All  else  becomes  comparatively  unimportant. 
In  this  broader  view  I  mean  briefly  to  review  the  administration  of 
the  past  year,  and  in  rough  outline  to  consider  what  duty  rested  upon 
the  party  and  how  faithfully  it  has  met  it. 

Every  political  change  of  administration  directed  by  the  people 
since  the  war  has  been  the  culmination  of  acts  and  events,  carefully 
considered,  which  have  formed  in  the  popular  mind  a  deep-settled 
conviction  that  such  change  was  necessary.  In  1876  there  was  ex- 
pressed the  mature,  deliberate  judgment  that  the  Republican  party, 
under  successive  administrations,  had  become  corrupt,  inefficient,  in- 
capable of  reform ;  that  public  matters  had  drifted  to  the  low  ebb  of 
personal  politics,  controlled  by  "Caesarism,"  sectionalism,  u  Jingo- 
ism. "  Bayonet  rule  in  the  South,  the  San  Domingo  fiasco,  the  Whis- 
key King,  and  Credit  Mobilier  scandal,  investigations  involving  high 
officials  and  exposing  discredited  and  irresponsible  favorites,  were  but 
instances  to  prove  a  general  state  of  affairs  obnoxious  to  the  country, 
condemned  by  the  conscience  of  the  Republican  party  as  shown  in 
repeated  revolts,  and  finally  by  the  people.  The  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  then  continued  that  party  in  power  necessitated  ■  de- 
cided and  wholesome  change, — first  in  the  treatment  of  the  South,  and 
next  in  the  morale  and  character  of  the  administration.  The  party 
was  put  upon  its  good  behavior,  and  BO  continued  until  in  lsv 
showed  by  its  nominations  that  it  had  relapsed  to  its  old  life,  and 

was  still  guided  and  governed  by  the  same  old  and  baleful  nitluei 
Then  it  was  thrust   from  power  because  the  people   believed    that  the 

most  important  question  was  reform,     radical  reform,     pur 
honesty  m  government;   and  they  ohose  the  m<  aspiouous  and 

oourageous reformer  to  execute  this  then-  determined  purpo  Then 
(•.•line  the  election  of  i*ss,  again  the  decision  o!  the  people  on  the 
tnosl  pressing  que  tion  of  the  day,  but  oon  an  ecouomic  que 
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involving  not  persons  but  policies.  While  the  decision  then  was  af- 
fected bj  false  issues  and  scares,  yet  no  doubt  it  was  considered  to  be 
a  severe  though  hasty  condemnation  of  the  Democratic  position  on  the 
tariff.  Then  came  the  years  of  discussion  and  education,  successive 
campaigns  with  one  question — and  practically  but  one — considered,  de- 
bated, decided.  I  do  not  need  to  review  those  years,  except  briefly  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  question  and  what  its  decision  meant  and  required. 
The  people  had  noticed  a  great  increase  in  wealth,  but  gross  in- 
equality in  its  distribution ;  their  attention  had  not  been  called  point- 
edly to  the  fact  that  this  was  due  largely  to  unjust  legislation.  They 
saw  and  felt  the  growing  discontent  of  great  masses  of  the  people. 
Thev  regretted  but  admitted  the  rise  of  a  class  feeling,  the  clash  of 
industries  and  interests,  sectional  discord  and  division.  They  knew 
that  taxation  for  revenue  and  purposes  of  war  had  been  increased  for 
protection  amidst  profound  peace;  but  to  them  it  was  a  new  doctrine 
that  taxation  could  be  levied  for  protection  only,  for  private  interests 
rather  than  public  revenue  and  purposes.  Groping  about  in  dark- 
.  they  tried    in  J   and   often    foolish  remedies.      Then  the 

s  Lifted,  and  with  clear  vision  they  traced  effect  to  cause,  and 
saw  national   Legislation  \  by  taxation,  wealth  for  some  and 

'!'  ■  -fully,  thoroughly  studied  the  situation, 

the  I  :<>n,  the  reasons  for  it.  its  results,  and  the 

.  ler.  more  fundamental  question  of  the  right  and  power  of  gov- 

t  thus  to  discrimin  reen  its  citizens.     The  mushroom 

i  following  on  the  heels   of   roch    legislation,  and 

for  a  like  purpose  and  upon  a  Like  principle;    the  olamoroua 

ise  of  the  taxing  r>  >wer  as  oe 
■  for  their  pr  ad  profit;   the  insidious,  selfish  influences 

rk;  tlx-ir  it  party,  and  their  presence  on 

tlie  •  for  it.  and  through  it  for  them* 

demand  that  such  legislation  should  uot.be 
limii  manufacturer,  but  mu  tided  to  the  farmer,  the 

silver  nun-  :.  and  |  who  bad  tin*  power  and  difl- 

uitrol    il        •  object     '  which 

r.    purj  lit  of  a  protOOl  JVC   policy,  and 

people  to  a  full  of  their  own    i  Then  they 

rid  emphatically  determined  that  if   tuch  a  policy,  with 
and  burdensome  injn  ool  conti 

they  would  d  and  the  Democratic  ptity,  their  oham 

d,  was  made  the  men!  to  do  their  will. 
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The  election  of  1892  considered  and  decided  this  the  one  question 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  clearly  as  the  election  of 
1860  dealt  with  slavery,  or  the  election  of  1804  with  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Ilere,  then,  was  the  duty  marked  out  for  the  Democratic  party. 
By  its  principles  and  professions,  its  platforms  and  campaigns,  and 
by  the  will  of  the  people  twice  deliberately  and  emphatically  expressed, 
it  was  to  change  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country ;  and  this  not  alone 
as  a  just  and  wise  settlement  of  an  economic  question,  but  as  a  proper 
limitation  upon  a  great  power  of  government  which  had  been  per- 
verted and  abused  for  personal  and  selfish  ends.  As  this  was  and  is 
its  chief  duty,  so  fidelity  to  this  duty  is  the  vital  test  of  the  success  of  its 
administration.  Of  course  other  matters  also  claim  attention  and 
bring  responsibility.  A  wise  financial  policy,  economy  and  integrity 
in  administration,  civil -service  reform,  prudent  management  of  our 
foreign  relations, — all  are  important,  but  subordinate  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  party  and  the  work  entrusted  to  it.  Failure  in  this  work 
is  fatal.  The  cause  is  too  important  and  urgent  to  be  defeated  by 
partisan  obstruction,  too  sacred  to  Democracy  to  be  betrayed  in  the 
house  of  its  friends. 

How  far  and  fully  has  the  Democratic  party  met  this  its  impera- 
tive duty?  It  has  with  reasonable  dispatch  framed  and  put  upon  its 
passage  legislation  to  this  end.  It  has  in  such  legislation  properly 
recognized  the  necessity  of  proceeding  slowly,  carefully,  in  any  great 
reform  touching  many  and  varied  interests;  but  it  has  radically  and 
permanently  changed  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country.  In  this  it  has 
turned  the  country  right-about-face,  and  how  fast  she  marches  is  not 
so  important  as  that  she  marches  steadily  in  the  right  direction.  Bui 
the  critic,  within  or  without  the  party,  says,  "  Your  tariff  bill  does 
not  come  up  to  your  platform  declaration."  No,  the  platform  set  the 
goal  which  the  party  believed  the  country  would  eventually  reach; 
and  the  experience  of  184(5  and  1.857  seems  to  justify  the  belief.  It 
did  not  undertake  to  say,  nor  does  an}"  sensible  man  believe,  that  the 

i  way  to  reach  the  goal  is  by  one  exhaustive  effort;  but  rather 
to  make  a  start,  and  then  guide  the  speed    with  all  the  aid  experience 

can  give.  The  important  fact  is  the  change  «>f  polioy,  and  the  bene- 
fit <>f  the  change  is  both  economic  and  m  the  separation  of  govern- 
ment ami  taxation  from  the  oontrol  <>f  private  interests  ami  selfish 
influences.     Bastiat  said  of  protection  that   it  should  write  the 

halls  of  legii  Lation,  "  Whoever  has  influence  here  tnaj  bave  Ins  share 
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of  the  legalized  pillage."  We  may  disavow  his  harsh  epithets,  and 
yet  feel  the  truth  of  his  statement  and  note  its  confirmation  in  our 
own  experience.  Democracy  does  not  believe  that  this  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  government,  and  stands  pledged  to  change  it.  If  it  fails, 
its  pathway  lies  over  broken  promises  and  forgotten  principles,  and, 
abandoned  by  a  betrayed  people,  it  will  meet  and  deserve  defeat. 
But  our  critic  says,  "  There  is  widespread  distress  even  under  present 
high  protection ;  the  time  is  inopportune  for  withdrawing  the  prop 
of  government  from  any  industry."  Yes,  and  equally  inopportune 
for  placing  or  retaining  any  unnecessary  burden  on  the  people.  If 
he  means  that  the  Democratic  party  is  responsible  for  the  hard  times, 
or  that  they  will  be  relieved  by  continuance  of  the  tariff  policy  under 
which  they  have  arisen,  he  reopens  the  whole  tariff  question,  which 
the  Democratic  party  is  ready  and  glad  to  re-argue  before  the  people. 
But  into  that  controversy  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  enter.  For 
I  assume  that,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  question,  the  measure  of 
success  of  a  party  in  power  is  not  the  abandonment  of  its  principles, 
nor  is  its  best  claim  for  the  continued  support  of  the  people  its  re- 
fusal to  '  out  their  will.  Rather,  I  insist,  the  test  of  success  is 
ility  to  principle,  the  courageous  discharge  of  a  plain  duty,  and 
obedience  to  the  people's  mandate.  Such  course  can  be  trusted  to 
bring  it  reward:   any  other  is  retreat,  defeat,  suicide. 

ted  and  n-  1  by  this  standard,  the  Democratic  administra- 

tion thus  far  has  been  faithful  and  successful.     In  its  proposed  tariff 

islation    it   may  not   meet   the  extreme    wishes  of    many  within  its 
rank.--;    it  may  not  follow  Btrictly  .vn  principles  to  their  full  and 

The  bill  is  not  radical,  dot  wholly  logical. 
it  is  dealing  with  a  policy  which  for  thirty  years  has  ruled  the 
country,  and  has  encouraged  many  men  and  interests  to  believe  that 
dependent  upon  it.     This  m  considered  in  practical 

lation.  and  time  al  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.     The 

fundamental  fact  is  that  the  Wilson  bill  changes  an  established  policy. 
forth  high  protection  is  to  c  McKinleyiam  is  to  be  repealed 

and  i  ,  and  the  country  gradually  is  to  be  brought  bar!,  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  tanfT  taxation  for  revenue  only,  hot ;.  ound  economic  pol- 
ound  limitation  on  a  power  of  government.  If  this 
•and  result  of  the  measure,  it  is  comparatively 
unimportant  thai  I  be  open  to  objection  and  critici 
If  protection]  dare  it  destructive,  and  radical  reformers  declare 
it  to                                   '>nfiici ,  &  of  its  pur] 
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i  fundamental  policy,  but  upon  a  safe  and  prudent  basis. 

But  our  critic  says:  "Since  the  election  of   L80S  other  matters  of 

r  importance  have  arisen,  whose  treatment  by  the  Democratic 

party  enters  into  the  question  of  its  success."     This  is  true:   but  it 

doI  lessened  the  obligation  of  the  party  to  be  faithful  to  its  main 

duty ;  it  has  only  added  to  it  other  and  new  responsibilities.     Chief  of 

these,  do  doubt,  is  to  remedy,  so  f  ar  as  possible,  the  financial  panic  and 

consequent  distress  through  which  we  are  passing.  Whatever  the 
cause  of  this  our  portion  of  a  world-wide  suffering,  whether  due  to  con- 
ditions as  universal,  or  in  whole  or  in  part  to  past  improvident  and  un- 
sound legislation  peculiarly  our  own,  the  existence  of  the  evil  cer- 
tainly placed  a  duty  upon  the  party  in  power.  But  the  nature  arid 
extent  of  this  duty  necessarily  depend  upon  the  cause  of  the  evil  and 
the  power  of  the  party  to  remedy  it.  If  the  cause  were,  as  many 
believe,  financial  and  other  troubles  outside  our  country,  which, 
starting  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  Australia,  England,  and  India, 
became  world-wide  in  their  destructive  sweep,  both  cause  and  remedy 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  political  action  here.  If  the  cause  were 
the  extravagance  and  waste  of  a  past  administration,  time,  economy, 
and  reform  alone  can  cure  the  evil ;  and  the  Democratic  party  has 
fully  done  its  duty  in  the  defeat  of  that  administration  and  the  cor- 
rection of  its  abuses.  Such  acts  as  curtailing  the  expenses  of  the 
Departments,  revising  and  purging  the  pension-rolls,  reducing  largely 
the  appropriations,  all  are  to  this  end,  and  mark  a  Democratic  policy 
of  economy  and  retrenchment  beneficial  and  necessary.  If  the  cause 
of  our  distress  is  legislation  past  or  prospective,  then  our  inquiry  is, 
what  legislation,  and  what  was  or  is  the  remedy.  The  only  legisla- 
tion suggested  as  touching  this  matter  is  upon  silver  and  the  tariff. 

When  the  Democratic  party  came  into  power  in  March,  1893, 
business  was  prosperous  and  so  continued  for  months.  The  Demo- 
cratic tariff  policy  had  been  known  for  years.  It  had  been  declared 
in  platforms,  formulated  in  bills,  and  was  the  commanding  issue  in 
five  successive  campaigns.  Upon  that  single  issue  the  party  carried 
the  country  four  months  before  its  accession  to  power ;  and  two  years 
before  that  this  policy  had  been  overwhelmingly  indorsed  by  the 
people.  There  has  never  been  a  day  since  November,  1890,  when 
there  was  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  general  position  and  action  of  the 
party  upon  the  question,  and  business  interests  could  and  did  govern 
themselves  accordingly.  But  during  this  time  there  was  a  growing 
mistrust  of  our  financial  legislation,  especially  of  the  Sherman  Act 
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of  L890,  and  a  constantly  increasing  oonviotion  that  it  tra  ling 

evila  out  <»i  which  mutt  come  a  crisis  and  diatre  Our  board  of 
useless  silver  was  increasing,  our  gold-reserve  diminishing  i  pendi- 
turea  uviv  exceeding  revenue,  all  controlled  by  Republican  Jaws  then 
in  force.  The  administration  <>f  President  Harrison,  in  its  do 
days,  saw  the  crisis  coming,  and  planned  extraordinary  mea  are  for 
temporary  relief;  then  tided  things  along,  and  passed  tins  trouble 
over  with  many  others  unsettled  as  a  Legacy  to  its  successor.  Confi- 
denoe  was  impaired,  credit  shaken,  and  the  crisis  came.  Then:  ■. 
uppermost  then  in  the  public  mind  both  the  silver  and  tariff  q 
tions;  yet,  by  a  general  consensus  of  the  conservative  sentiment  of 
the  country,  and  the  practically  unanimous  opinion  of  business  inter- 
ests, silver  and  the  Sherman  law  were  declared  to  be,  of  legislative 
measures,  the  sole  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  urgent  demand  was  made 
for  the  repeal  of  that  law.  Here  was  an  evident  duty  resting  upon 
the  Democratic  party.  For  its  discharge,  fortunately,  it  had  but  to  be 
true  to  its  own  past  action  and  professions.  It  had  unanimously  op- 
posed the  passage  of  the  law ;  it  had  bitterly  denounced  it  in  its 
National  Convention;  it  had  nominated  and  elected  as  its  President 
one  known  to  be  unalterably  opposed  to  that  and  all  similar  legisla- 
tion. Under  his  steadfast  leadership,  in  extraordinary  session  of 
Congress,  conquering  opposition  within  its  ranks,  it  grappled  with 
the  question,  repealed  the  law,  and  placed  the  country,  so  far  as  in 
its  power  lay,  upon  a  sound  financial  basis.  It  applied  the  one 
remedy  demanded  and  was  true  to  itself  and  the  country.  It  stopped 
the  financial  panic,  but  its  evil  and  distress  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
legislation. 

While  I  insist  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  is  not  the 
cause  of  present  distress,  and  has  never  been  so  considered  outside  the 
lines  of  narrow  partisanship,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  any  proposed 
general  change  in  the  tariff,  whether  to  raise  or  to  lower  it,  temporarily 
creates  uncertainty  and  disturbs  business.  To  remove  this  uncer- 
tainty it  is  a  duty  to  enact  the  measure  as  speedily  as  is  consistent 
with  its  proper  consideration,  and  to  make  it  as  permanent  as  prac- 
ticable. The  country  demands  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  will  not  tolerate  delay  and  obstruction.  When  settled,  it 
asks  that  for  a  while  at  least  it  so  remain;  whatever  the  objection  to 
details,  the  future  will  show,  I  believe,  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
measure  rather  than  an  immediate  reopening  of  the  question  and  re- 
newed agitation.     To  these  demands  the  Democratic  party  has  given 
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i.  It  has  done  its  duty  wit.li  reasonable  dispatch,  Ii  rests  now 
with  the  Opposition  to  say  whether  it  will  make  of  consideration,  de- 
lay; and  of  di  >n,  obstruction.  The  Democratic  party  has 
framed  its  bill  upon  the  just  principle  and  broad  basis  of  free  raw 
material.  If  it  Btrenuously  adheres  to  this  principle,  as  consistency 
and  its  own  Interest  demand,  this  measure  will  be  lasting. 

I  Ine   further  important  duty  rested   upon  the  Democratic  party  in 

.  er,  The  country  for  years  had  considered  the  question  of  Na- 
tional control  of  elections.  Upon  this  question  the  parties  were  at 
( )n  the  one  side  it  was  urged  that  further  stringent  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  was  wise  and  necessary  to  give  efficient  National 
control  of  elections  in  the  States;  on  the  other,  that  existing  legis- 
lation should  be  repealed,  that  the  States  might  have  the  right  un- 
questioned of  controlling  their  own  elections,  and  the  responsibility 
undivided  of  correcting  any  abuses.  It  was  perfectly  understood  that 
the  Davenport-Lodge  bill  was  inspired  by  hostility  to  the  South,  and 
a  determination,  through  Republican  machinery,  to  gain  a  partisan  ad- 
vantage. The  country  repudiated  the  motive,  purpose,  and  principle 
of  the  bill;  it  had  grown  heartily  sick  of  the  "  bloody  shirt"  and  sec- 
tional prejudice  and  hostility;  it  believed  and  said  that  the  South 
had  a  right  to  be  let  alone,  and  every  State  the  right  to  be  free  from 
such  National  interference.  It  directed  the  Democratic  party  to  re- 
peal the  Federal  Election  Law,  because  it  was  a  menace,  creating 
sectional  ill-will,  breeding  evils  and  curing  none;  and  the  party  has 
speedily  and  gladly  done  this  duty. 

Another  matter  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country,— -the 
Hawaiian  controversy.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  mass  of  contradictory  evidence.  Two  facts  have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  people :  first,  that  we  have  been  saved  from  a  hasty, 
ill-considered  attempt  to  annex  these  Islands ;  and,  second,  that  the 
President,  with  courage  and  truest  patriotism,  made  National  honor 
and  justice  alone  determine  our  action  and  relation  to  this  weaker 
power.  The  honorable  precedent  thus  established  of  substituting  jus- 
tice for  expediency  or  conquest  in  international  action  will  be  proudly 
remembered  long  after  petty  criticism  of  its  details  has  been  forgotten. 

To  recapitulate :  A  year  of  Democratic  administration  can  show  as  a 
worthy  record: — 

1.  Loyalty  to  its  main  duty  of  repealing  McKinleyism,  revers- 
ing the  tariff  policy  of  the  country,  and  making  public — not  private — 
interests  its  fundamental  principle. 
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2.  Plaoing  the  currency  of  the  country  upon  a  sound  basis  by 
the  repeal  of  dangerous  Republican  legislation. 

;;.  Repeal  of  the  Federal  Election  Law,  and  bo  reuniting  the 
country  more  closely  in  love  and  loyalty. 

4.   Economy,   retrenchment,  and  reform   in   appropriations,    e 
penditure,  and  the  administration  of  all  departments. 

These  things  it,  1ms  done,  not  only  in  adherence  to  its  principle 
but  also  in  obedience  to  the  explicit  mandate  of  the  country. 

Last,  and  perhaps  not.  least, — honorable  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations,  with  justice  to  a  small  and  weaker  power. 

The  Democratic  party  in  the  past  has  achieved  success  only  by 
courageous  loyalty  to  principle;  it  never  has  succeeded  by  substi- 
tuting tactics  for  statesmanship,  or  compromise  for  courage,  and  it 
never  will.  If  now,  in  the  high  tide  of  its  power,  it  should  fritter 
away  its  opportunity  in  quarrels  over  petty  things,  forgetting  the 
larger;  if,  in  the  face  of  its  united,  aggressive  enemy,  it  should  be- 
come rent  by  factional  or  sectional  discord ;  if  it  should  neglect  the 
demands  of  the  people  who  have  trusted  it,  or  the  manifest  duty  they 
have  placed  upon  it, — there  will  be  ample  leisure  in  the  future  for  it 
to  ponder  on  its  fatal  blunders  and  wasted  opportunity.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  overlook  this  danger.  Personal  politics,  local  interests, 
and  sectional  influences,  which  create  discord  and  impair  efficiency, 
must  yield  to  a  higher  view  of  party  duty  and  responsibility. 

The  masses  of  the  party  have  united  upon  a  great  principle;  won 
to  its  support  the  conscience  and  patriotism  of  the  country ;  fought 
for  it  through  defeat  to  victory ;  and  are  now  demanding  that  their 
Gettysburg  shall  bring,  not  surrender,  but  the  promised  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  They  will  not  tolerate  partisan  or  factional  opposi- 
tion ;  they  will  never  forget  any  betrayal  of  their  cause  by  their 
chosen  representatives.  So  more  vigorously  than  ever  they  are  sum- 
moning their  leaders  to  march  on,  and  more  loyally  than  ever  wTill 
follow  resolute  leadership.  Only  thus  can  their  victory  bring  its 
promised  fruits,  and  triumphant  Democracy  achieve  permanent  success. 

Wm.  E.  Eussell. 
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It  is  customary  in  the  business  world  for  a  merchant  to  take  an  an- 
nual inventory  showing  the  condition  of  his  business  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  to  strike  a  balance  showing  the  profit  or  loss  for  the  period. 
The  Democratic  party  took  charge  of  the  books,  the  treasury,  and 
the  business  of  the  United  States,  March  4,  1893,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  for  taking  an  account  of  stock  and  striking  a  balance  for  the 
year  just  passed. 

As  an  observer  who  has  a  certain  interest  in  the  national  welfare, 
although  not  a  large  stockholder  in  the  present  administration,  I  have 
found  my  curiosity  gratified  in  challenging  my  imagination  to  discern 
what  sort  of  inventory  the  Democratic  party  would  make — if  it  were 
to  make  any — for  the  first  year  devoted  to  unrestricted  reform.  I 
have  therefore  gone  back  for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  and  recall  a 
few  things  which  seem  to  be  properly  classified  as  part  of  the  stock  in 
trade  with  which  the  party  in  power  commenced  business  one  year 
ago. 

In  March,  1893,  President  Cleveland  received  from  President 
Harrison  a  solvent  treasury,  a  prosperous  country,  and  the  control  of 
the  interests  of  a  happy,  thriving  people.  The  only  shadow  upon 
the  horizon  at  that  time  was  the  intangible  but  universal  fear  of  the 
people  that  the  Democratic  party,  with  uncontrolled  power  in  the 
political  branches  of  the  government,  would  bear  out  its  proverbial 
reputation  for  doing  exactly  the  wrong  thing.  The  presence  of  this 
shadow  was  felt  and  expressed  by  very  many  members  of  that  party 
itself,  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  their  party  leaders.  The  entire 
country  had  cheerfully  and  patriotically  concurred  in  the  wisdom  and 
Americanism  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  retiring  administration,  and 
from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Seal  Islands  not  a  dissentient  syllable  was 
heard  in  regard  to  the  cherished  proposition  of  President  Harrison's 
administration  peacefully  to  extend  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
of  this  Republic  over  the  waiting  population  of  the  beautiful  islands 
of  the  western  sea.  The  surviving  and  dependent  participants  in  the 
great  and  fearful  war  had  long  received  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
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mi'iii  such  aid  and  bounty  as  a  coun  enerou  lation  bad  ap- 

propriated for  their  welfare.     They  felt  that  a  rescued   Republic  bad 
reoognized  the  salvation  which  their  palsied  arms  had   wrought  out 
upon  bloody  fields,  and  they  were  satisfied  and  thankful.     The  i 
enues  of  the  United  States  were  substantially  equivalent  to  the  cur« 

rent  necessities  of   the  government,  and   sufficient    for  the   welhu 
the  growing  nation,  while  the  extinguishment  of   the  public  debt 

progressing  with  due  rapidity.     Salutary  federal  laws  forth  rity 

and  protection  of  the  elective  franchise  from  fraud  and  crime,  and  a 
system  of  supervision  of  elections  in  localities  where  rascality  and 
intimidation  were  dominant,  had  been  operative  for  many  years. 

Having  thus  briefly  shown  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Presidential  term,  let  us  turn  the  page  and  see  the  situation  to-day. 

In  March,  1894,  the  Treasury  is  so  nearly  insolvent  that  an  issue 
of  $50,000,000  in  bonds  has  been  made,  with  a  probable  deficiency  of 
$72,000,000  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Every  industry  through- 
out the  land  is  stagnant  or  dead.  The  shadow  of  last  year  became  a 
cloud,  and  the  cloud  has  been  followed  by  a  cyclone  of  ill-fortune 
from  which  there  appears  to  be  no  present  relief.  Let  me  classify 
approximately  the  penalties  which  have  followed  as  the  early  result 
of  the  political  tornado  of  November,  1892.  Far  below  the  very 
lowest  intelligent  estimates  made  from  statistics  of  value,  I  may 
charge  the  dominant  party  with  having  caused  an  absolute  and  tangi- 
ble loss  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  Saturday-night  recipients  of  weekly 
wages,  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  of  §500,- 
000,000.  I  mean  by  this  that  by  the  depression  in  business  conse- 
quent upon  the  advent  to  power  of  a  political  party  which  is  not 
responsible  to  any  higher  authority, — hardly  even  to  public  senti- 
ment,— more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  in  wages  have  been  taken 
from  the  year's  due  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  stood  ready 
and  anxious  to  give  a  good  dollar's  worth  of  labor  for  every  dollar 
of  wages.  To  the  farmer  of  the  United  States,  the  loss  in  value  of 
products  caused  by  the  certainty  of  the  impending  improvident  and 
reckless  legislation  which  is  now  in  progress,  added  to  the  loss  by 
reduction  of  the  value  of  farm  lands,  make  an  aggregate  sum  which 
will  appal  the  statistician  who  investigates  the  subject.  A  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  is  but  a  small  and  modest  estimate  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  farms  and  farm  products  in  March,  1893, 
and  March,  1894.  This  is  the  penalty  which  the  laborers  and  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have  paid  in  one  year  for  the  privilege 
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of  listening  to  the  eloquent  speeches  of  Senator  Roger  Q.  Mills,  Mr. 

William  L  Wilson,  and  others,  and  for  following  the  supreme  falla- 

of  the  (  platform  of  1892,  that  protection  is  a  fraud  and 

a  robbery,  and  that  "  the  Federal  government  baa  do  constitutional 
■r  to   impose  and   Collect  tariff  duties,  except   for  the  purposes  of 

■:ily." 

But   the  story  Is  not  yet  half  told.      Our   interests  are  so  inter- 

indent,  every  avocation  has  such  a  close  relation  to  some  other, 
that  the  blow  which  prostrates  one  industry  injures  or  perhaps  ruins 
ial  others.  The  knife  which  draws  the  blood  from  the  heart  of 
labor  wounds  and  cripples  capital.  The  disease  which  lays  low  the 
farmer  breeds  a  contagion  which  is  not  confined  to  the  agricultural 
districts;  nor  is  it  restrained,  for  it  sweeps  the  continent  and  searches 
out  all  industries.  Nobody  escapes.  Corporate  enterprises,  manu- 
factories, railways,  tradesmen,  professions, — every  interest  is  reached, 
and  all  the  people  wear  ashes.  These  various  interests,  corporate  and 
individual,  in  which  capital  has  been  so  largely  invested,  including 
every  factory,  mill,  store,  shop,  railroad,  mining  company,  vessel- 
owner,  and  transportation  company,  have  sunk,  in  valuation  of  in- 
vestment and  in  loss  u^on  business,  much  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
in  addition.  From  north  to  south  the  smokeless  chimneys  are  monu- 
ments of  the  spread  of  the  pestilence:  here  the  powerless  water- 
wheel  and  the  silent  mill;  yonder  the  bankrupt  store;  ships  rotting 
at  the  wharves ;  and  on  every  hand  the  idle  laboring  man.  Add  to- 
gether, then,  the  recorded  results  of  wrecked  industry  and  stagnant 
business  which  have  met  our  eyes  and  ears;  give  ample  allowance  for 
every  hope  and  ray  of  future  sunshine ;  and  upon  the  most  undoubted 
proof  we  find  our  country  more  than  $2,500,000,000  to  the  bad  in 
twelve  months. 

In  making  these  estimates  I  have  accepted  the  statistics  in  part  of 
qualified  persons,  and,  finding  that  a  close  adherence  to  figures  which 
seem  to  be  approximately  correct  would  furnish  results  so  vast,  I 
have  greatly  reduced  them,  so  as  simply  to  present  to  view  a  perti- 
nent object-lesson.  As  a  sample  of  some  of  the  modes  of  computa- 
tion, take  the  five  States  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Iowa. 

In  1890  there  were  124,668,158  acres  of  farm  land  in  these  five 
States,  the  value  of  which,  including  all  farm  buildings,  fences,  and 
improvements,  was  $5,057,557,375,  making  an  average  per  acre  of 
$40.57.     This  value  remained  nearly  the  same  until  the  spring  of 
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L898,  sinoe  which  time  the  depreciation  baa  been  marked  and  rapid. 

It.  is  the  opinion  of  many  people  that  $10  per  acre  will  oo1  oovei  the 
actual  loss  in  value  of  farm  property.  I  have,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  discussion,  rated  it  at  only  about  %4  per  acre,  which 
shows  $498,672,732,  or  about  half  a  billion  dollars  for  these  five 
States.     Reduoing this  still  further,  extending  it  over  the  farm  lands 

of  the  entire  country,  and   adding  to  it  the  loss  upon    farm    produ< 

the  result  will  still  exceed  the  aggregate  in  the  inventory  made 
above. 

The  withdrawal,  by  the  President,  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty  pending 
in  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration,  not  only  put  a  stop 
to  all  action  looking  to  closer  relations  with  Hawaii,  but  the  unau- 
thorized sending  of  a  special  subordinate  to  Ilonolulu,  with  hidden 
orders  and  private  instructions,  startled  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  them  that  an  American  President  intended 
to  do  what  no  other  civilized  Executive  has  ever  dared  to  attempt, 
and  what  no  President  of  the  United  States  will  ever  try  again, — to 
deceive  the  head  of  the  recognized  government  of  a  friendly  nation, 
and  lull  him  into  quiescence  until  an  abdicated  monarchy  could  be 
stimulated  into  life  sufficiently  to  overthrow  that  government.  This 
astonishing  experiment  in  modern  diplomacy  was  doubtless  intended 
to  be  the  master-stroke  of  public  policy  of  the  President's  second 
term,  aided  and  assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Whatever  it  was 
intended  to  be,  however,  does  not  interest  us  so  much  as  what  it  proved 
to  be.  And  it  proved  to  be  the  stupendous  blunder  of  the  century — 
the  mark  for  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  which  must  rest  against  the 
good  name  of  this  Republic  until  it  shall  be  expunged  and  expiated 
by  an  era  of  good  government  at  some  future  period. 

The  status  of  the  case  to-day  is  this :  The  administration  stands 
condemned  by  the  people ;  it  concedes  by  Presidential  message  that 
its  policy  is  a  total  failure ;  and,  after  discovering  that  the  Executive 
is  not  the  only  branch  of  this  government,  the  President  abandons 
the  scheme  and  asks  Congress  to  condone  the  wrong  he  has  brought 
upon  the  country. 

The  pensioned  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  have  ac- 
quired twelve  months  of  an  experience  which  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced impossible  twenty  years  ago.  It  has  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
perience the  history  of  which  can  never  be  heard  from  the  closed  lips 
of  the  many  Union  soldiers  who  died  strangers  to  the  solace  which 
was  their  due,  but  of  which  they  were  deprived  to  satisfy  a  depart- 
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ment-made  law.     Nothing  wa    presumed  favorable  to  the  benefici- 
i      id  him  was  made  to  rest    the    burden    of  making  proof, 
where  in  innumerable  instances  Ins  witn<         prere  dead  or  in  un- 
known lands.     This  government  never  intended   that  its  bounty  to 

the  nation's  defenders  should  be  hampered  by  conditions  of  techni- 
cal and  burdensome  detail.  When  General  Grant  paroled  General 
Lee's  army  after  the  surrender,  he  told  those  weary  soldiers  to 
take    their   horses  and  go  home  and  use  them  in  making  a  crop, 

m  raising  food  for  their  families.  This  government  did  not  court- 
martial  General  Grant  for  that  act  of  humanity,  nor  censure  him 
for  distributing  government  bounty  gratuitously  to  needy  and  suffer- 
ing men.  They  were  no  longer  enemies,  but  needy  citizens  who  more 
than  ever  before  were  in  need  of  the  kindness  of  this  government. 
No  Northern  man  has  ever  questioned  the  right  of  that  act  of  the  suc- 
cessful general.  How,  then,  shall  we  justify  that  policy  which 
treats  our  own  dependent  soldiers  with  delay  and  obstruction  in  the 
distribution  of  the  pension  fund?  Shall  we  do  injustice  and  haggle 
about  the  method? — suspend  the  payment  and  let  the  soldier  die? 
Shall  a  great  government  withhold  the  means  of  life  of  a  million 
people,  while  it  stops  to  prosecute  a  hundred  or  two  thieves  and  scoun- 
drels?    Let  such  a  policy  die,  and  let  the  soldier  live  out  his  days. 

The  situation,  to-day  is,  that  practically  all  of  the  surviving  sol- 
diers of  the  late  war,  together  with  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  both  political  parties,  condemn  the  pension  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration in  not  executing  the  behests  of  the  law  in  good  faith,  and  in 
failing  to  do  substantial  justice  to  the  beneficiaries. 

The  revenues  of  the  government  fall  largely  short  of  the  current 
expenses,  and  fail  to  furnish  the  necessary  amounts  for  the  payment 
of  the  general  appropriations,  while  the  gradual  payment  of  the  public 
debt  appears  to  be  postponed  until  such  times  as  the  Eepublican  party 
shall  again  take  control. 

Under  a  pretended  purpose  "  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  government,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  has  passed  a  tariff  bill,  and 
the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  have,  after  many  secret  sessions  and 
solemn  caucuses,  agreed  upon  the  bill  with  many  amendments,  and 
have  reported  it  as  amended  to  the  Senate,  where  it  is  now  under 
discussion.  It  is  a  hybrid  measure,  with  mild  protection  for  a  few 
special  articles  where  Democratic  votes  are  needed  to  secure  the  pas 
sage  of  the  bill. 
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The  Republican  party  believes  in  an  American  policy.  Mr. 
Webster  said  in  the  Senate,  many  years  ago,  that  the  true  I  American 

policy  was  thai  policy  "  which   shall    most,   uniforml y  employ  Ameri- 

oan  capital  and  American  labor,  and  best  sustain  the  whole  popula- 
tion."    That  great  statesman  said  further: 

"With  me  it  is  a  fundamental  axiom,— it  Is  interwoven  with  all  my  opin- 
ions, -that  the  great  Interest!  of  tne  country  are  inseparable ;  that  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufaoturea  will  prosper  together  or  languish  together." 

How  true  this  statement  is,  and  what  ;i  demonstration  we  bavehad  of 

it  during  the  last  two  years!  During  this  brief  period  we  have  seen 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  prosper,  with  no  man  idle 
who  desired  to  work;  followed  by  stagnation  in  business,  the  wheels 
of  commerce  still,  agriculture  terribly  depressed,  mills,  factories,  and 
mines  closed,  with  men  in  enforced  idleness  on  every  street! 

The  Republican  party  has  always  been  steadfast  in  its  devotion 
to  American  interests,  to  American  labor,  to  the  policy  of  building 
up  and  making  independent  our  own  nation.  The  Democratic  party 
has  sometimes  opposed,  sometimes  embraced,  and  sometimes  co- 
quetted with  the  great  principle  underlying  the  protective  tariff  sys. 
tem.  What  is  that  principle?  It  is  loyalty  to  American  enterprise 
and  labor — loyalty  to  the  manhood  of  American  citizenship. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1876  said: 

"  We  demand  that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue. " 

Again,  the  National  platform  of  that  party  in  1892  declared — 

— "that  the  Federal  government  has  no  constitutional  power  to  impose  and 
collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only." 

These  declarations  are  plain  and  easily  understood,  and  have  for 
years  been  in  harmony  with  the  known  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
party,  but  are  not  in  harmony  with  declarations  made  by  the  party 
in  national  convention  in  1868,  1872,  1884,  and  1888.  In  the  na- 
tional platform  of  1868  the  party  pronounced  in  favor  of — 

— "a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports,  and  such  equal  taxation  under 
the  internal  revenue  laws  as  will  afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manu- 
facturers, and  as  will,  without  impairing  the  revenue,  impose  the  least  burden 
upon,  and  best  promote  and  encourage,  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
country. " 

The  platform  of  1872  said: 

"  Recognizing  that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  respective  systems  of  protection  and  free 
trade,  we  remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  their  Congressional 
districts. " 

18 
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These  utt-  irly  in  the  nature  of  coquetting  with  the 

.tanil  question.     But  in  L884  and  in   L888  the  Dexnooratio  National 
oventionfi  pronounoed  in  favor  of  tariff  w  ii  ion — 

"without  depriving  American  labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfully 

wiu  i  u  m1  u  a  in  »ui  Imposing  lower  i  dutj  than  will  be  ample 

to  001  ex  any  in  I  of  production  which  may  exist  In  consequence  of  the 

higher  rats  of  w  ag<  i  prevailing  in  this  country." 

With  such  a  record,  when  the  Democratic  party  found  itself  in 
<t  in  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  national  affairs,  no  won- 
der that  the  administration  and  Congress  have  made  an  exhibition  of 
and  confusion  exceedingly  discreditable,  if  not  disgraceful. 
Another  thought  or  two  upon  the  question  of  the  tariff:  The  Re- 
publican  and  Democratic  parties  are  wide  apart  as  the  poles  on  the 
tariff  question.  The  Democratic  platform  declares  u  that  the  Federal 
government  has  no  constitutional  power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff 
duties,  except  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only. "  This  means  that 
a  tariff  law  so  framed  as  to  give  protection  to  American  industries 
would  be  unconstitutional.  The  Republican  party  favors  a  tariff  act 
not  only  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government,  but  to 
give  protection  to  American  industry  and  American  labor  at  the  same 
time.  The  policy  of  the  Republican  party  is  the  policy  of  the  fathers. 
The  preamble  to  the  first  tariff  act  passed  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  read  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  im- 
ported. " 

This  act  was  passed  in  1789,  and  was  approved  by  George  Wash- 
ington on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year.  Yet  the  Democratic  party  in 
these  latter  days  declares  against  the  constitutionality  of  a  protective 
tariff  law.  The  fathers  knew  what  the  Constitution  meant,  for  they 
made  it.  Washington  approved  the  act,  the  preamble  of  which  de- 
clared one  of  the  reasons  for  the  act  to  be  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures. 

We  have  absolute  free  trade  in  this  country — free  trade  between 
communities,  municipalities,  counties,  States.  The  internal  commerce 
of  the  nation  is  all  free.  We  pay  our  own  taxes.  Each  municipal- 
ity, county,  State,  and  the  nation  separately  pays  its  own  expenses. 
What  does  all  this  amount  to?     Multiplied  millions  every  year!     The 
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people  have  levelled  the  bills,  developed  the  mines,  built  their  rail* 
roads  and  great  cities,  surveyed  more  than  twenty  thousand  mil< 
sea  coast,  built  their  wharves,  landio  and  bridj 

— all  these  things  arc  but  a  few  of  the  great  works  in  the  con  traction 

of    vvliieli  the   American    people    bave   shan-d,  and    which    make  Q 

independent  nation.  Why  should  we  not  bave  free  trade  among  our- 
selves, and  why  should  any  foreign  nation  have  free  trade  with 
The  people  of  the  United  States  fought  for  and  established  their  in- 
dependence and  paid  the  expense.  They  maintained  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  developed  the  nation's  resources,  and  secured  superior 
social  and  political  conditions  and  paid  tl  e  cost.  No  f^reigu  nation 
did  it.  Why  should  any  foreign  peoples  have  the  benefit  of  our 
markets  free? 

At  this  time,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  the  Democratic  majority 
in  Congress,  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  ballot,  above  referred 
to,  have  been  repealed,  and  now  the  elections  for  Representatives  in 
Congress  are  provided  with  no  federal  safeguards,  but  rest  entirely 
upon  the  enforcement  of  State  laws.  The  recent  election-fraud  his- 
tory in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  emphatic  expressions  at 
the  polls  in  those  States  and  in  Pennsylvania,  furnish  an  idea  of  what 
the  people  at  large  believe  regarding  the  policy  of  the  party  in  power. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

In  conclusion,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  in  the  status  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  March,  1894,  upon  which  that  organization  may  con- 
gratulate itself,  it  is  only  the  fact  that  it  has  three  years  of  federal 
power  still  before  it. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  upon  which  this  country  may  congratu- 
late itself,  it  is  the  fact  that  whenever  and  wherever  public  opinion 
finds  expression,  it  sets  the  seal  of  emphatic  disapprobation  upon  the 
entire  work  of  the  Democratic  party  during  its  first  year  of  control. 
No  historian  will  volunteer  as  the  apologist  of  that  party  for  its  year's 
work  of  destruction  and  retrogression. 

The  year  has  witnessed,  instead  of  progress,  advancement,  and  re- 
form, a  "  falling  back,"  a  return  to  antiquated  and  obsolete  ideas  and 
methods,  justified  by  no  necessity.  Wherever  any  vigorous  ad- 
vance has  been  made,  it  has  invariably  been  in  a  wrong  direction, 
— a  step  which  must  be  some  time  retraced.     But  'tis  said, 

"  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. " 

S.    M.    CULLOM. 
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There  is  only  one  good  method  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
able-bodied  working  people  whom  the  collapse  of  industry  has  now 

for  nine  long  mouths  made  familiar  with  starvation.  That  method 
is  to  give  them  wages  in  return  for  useful  work. 

Those  persons  have  but  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the 
working  classes,  who  imagine  that  the  evils  of  this  winter  have  been 

rted  if  the  people  have  had  sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
The  worst  calamity  of  all  is,  of  course,  to  be  both  idle  and  hungry, 
for  hunger  undermines  and  destroys  the  will-power  and  intelligence 
of  a  man  more  rapidly  than  support  by  charity ;  so  that  men  are 
wrong  to  prefer  starvation,  as  they  do,  to  begging.  And  yet  we 
must  not  forget  that  to  feed  the  able-bodied  and  clothe  them  still 
allows  the  next  to  the  worst  of  all  calamities  to  fall  upon  them  and 
crush  out  their  manhood.  The  moment  idleness,  though  at  first  en- 
forced, becomes  by  habit  agreeable,  that  moment  a  deterioration — a 
decay — of  the  man's  character  sets  in  at  the  very  root.  During  the 
first  six  weeks  of  unavoidable  idleness  the  man  rises  at  five  in  the 
morning,  searches  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  for  situations, 
and  calls  at  one  factory  after  another  through  the  day.  The  second 
six  weeks,  finding  that  the  search  for  work  is  vain,  he  has  given  it 
up,  but  is  restless  and  troubled.  The  third  six  weeks,  if  hunger  has 
not  already  driven  him  to  crime  and  beggary,  he  at  least  has  begun 
to  wonder  how  he  ever  cared  for  work  at  all.  The  steps  from  the 
enforced  idleness  down  into  loaferdom,  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  and 
crime,  are  short  and  near  together;  and  while  the  bounteous  relief 
this  winter,  in  food,  clothes,  and  coal,  may  have  diverted  thousands 
from  the  gateway  of  the  prison,  it  has  only  been  to  lead  them  straight 
to  the  door  of  the  almshouse.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is 
only  one  wise  method  of  bringing  relief  to  the  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed,— giving  wages  in  return  for  work.  There  should  have  been 
no  more  food,  clothing,  and  coal  distributed  among  the  poor  this  last 
winter  than  in  ordinary  years.  For  it  is  an  axiom  of  charity  that 
such  relief  should  be  administered  only  to  incapables  in  mind  or 
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body,  the  aged,  invalids,  and  little  children  But  there  have  i> 
qo  more  incapablefl  than  usual.  The  muscle*  oi  the  men  have  not 
lost  their  strength,  nor  the  fingers  their  skill,  nor  the  brain  and  • 
the  power  to  direol  the  band.  All  that,  baa  been  needed  or  b< 
wanted  (except  now  so  Ear  as  false  charity  has  corrupted  charact 
has  been  compensation  for  toil  useful  to  the  community. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  admit  that  private  employers  have  neither 
work  nor  wages  to  offer;  if  they  had,  we  should  not  be  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  It  has  therefore  been  a  vain 
plea  to  urge  employers  to  retain  their  workmen  and  to  continue  to 
manufacture  articles  even  if  the  immediate  market  did  qoI  require 
them.  Not  one  employer  in  a  thousand  could  be  foolhardy  enough 
thus  to  court  bankruptcy.  But  the  only  other  kind  of  employment 
that  con  hi  be  offered  by  private  enterprise  would  be  distinctively 
relief-work,  conducted  by  philanthropic  committees,  and  supported 
by  private  donations.  Yet  such  efforts  must  be  totally  inadequate. 
It  would  have  taken  millions  of  dollars  to  find  work  for  half  of  the 
unemployed  of  New  York  city  this  winter.  The  chief  benefit  of  the 
relief-work  done  under  the  Citizens'  Committee,  if  the  community 
were  only  prone  to  learn  lessons  from  experience,  would  be  the  moral 
that  private  philanthropy  cannot  provide  work  in  any  degree  propor- 
tionate to  the  demand,  any  more  than  private  employers  can.  It  has 
been  heart-rending  to  have  to  turn  ninety-nine  men  away  for  every 
one  man  to  whom  we  could  give  relief -work,  yet  this  was  the  ratio  at 
which  employment  was  found  for  the  idle  by  the  New  York  Eelief 
Committees.  And  even  if  relief -work  committees  provided  adequate 
work,  it  would  really  be  only  almsgiving  disguised,  for  after  street- 
sweeping  and  a  few  other  occupations  were  well  staffed,  they  would 
have  to  open  shops  and  manufacture  commodities  for  which  they 
could  find  no  market.     What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 

It  happens  that  there  is  in  each  city  in  the  United  States  one  em- 
ployer who  is  rich  enough  to  pay  the  wages,  and  who  has  enterprises 
enough  that  should  have  been  started  long  ago,  to  provide  work  for 
all  the  unemployed  until  trade  revives.  This  employer  is  in  each 
case  the  municipality  itself.    Here,  then,  is  the  solution  of  our  problem ! 

And  yet  most  persons  reject  with  consternation  the  proposal  that 
the  city  should  set  the  unemployed  to  work.  They  have  often  heard 
of  this  trick  of  calling  in  state  aid  as  a  deus  ex  machina.  But  is  it  possi- 
ble, they  ask,  that  there  are  still  educated  men  to  be  found  who  have 
not  read  their  Herbert  Spencer  on  "  Man  versus  the  State,"  or  who 
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ok  into  demag  bo  impose  onoe  more  this  baneful  fallacy 

upon  ti  »rant  poor?     Surely,  those  who  advocate  State  work  for 

the  unemployed  must  know  that  it  would  be  but  one  more  attempt 
on  the  cart  of  the  poor  to  lift  themselves  by  their  boot-straps  out  of 
the  dough  of  hard  times  bj  taxing  poverty  to  pay  for  employing  the 
Or,  it'  not  that,  at  least  they  must  know  that  it  is  the  entering 
wedge  of  socialism,  -the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  our  middle- 
class  republic  Men  who  advocate  this  method  and  ageney  for  re- 
lieving tht;  unemployed,  it  is  declared,  have  an  ulterior  object, 
remote  from  helping  the  hungry;  they  wish  somehow  to  bring  in- 
dustries under  government  control,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  seize 
them.  Or,  it'  it  !><■  granted  that  municipal  works  for  tlie  unemployed, 
under  the  present  industrial  conditions,  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
socialist  policy,  nor  the  economic  blunder  of  trying  to  create  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  still,  it  is  urged,  no  judicious,  honest  man,  but 
only  a  wild  dreamer,  would — at  least  in  New  York  city — put  into 
the  hands  of  the  present  corrupt  government  the  opportunity  of  feed- 
ing 80,000  starving  families.  Why,  out  of  gratitude  toward  the  cor- 
rupt machine,  the  poor  would  allow  its  leaders  to  fasten  it  as  a  mill- 
stone about  their  necks  forever!  But  more;  the  city  authorities 
would  not  leave  their  fate  to  gratitude.  For  each  mess  of  pottage  in 
the  shape  of  wages  on  expedited  works,  each  man  would  have  to 
contract  to  sell  his  birthright  of  a  free  vote  to  the  "labor  expert." 
After  that,  we  could  not  possibly  eject  Tammany  next  autumn!  We 
are  forced  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils  and  let  the  people  starve. 

Of  course  those  who  offer  these  objections  do  not  mind  a  little 
patching  up  of  a  few  defective  sidewalks,  or  the  hiring  of  an  extra 
staff  of  men  to  cart  away  the  snow,  to  re-asphalt  a  few  streets,  or  to 
begin  a  sewer  that  was  to  be  started  next  week  in  any  case.  The 
consternation  seizes  them  only  at  the  thought  of  making  the  public 
works  adequate  to  the  widespread  need.  This  thought  has  found  so 
few  champions  that  in  New  York,  for  example,  not  one  of  the  great 
daily  papers  has  advocated  it.  And  the  first  committee  appointed 
by  President  Low  to  wait  upon  the  Mayor  to  inquire  whether  the  city 
would  do  anything,  after  calling  once  and  being  received  politely, 
was  dissolved.  Of  the  few  magazine  articles  on  the  unemployed 
which  have  appeared  this  winter  in  the  United  States,  the  most  have 
only  recorded  the  facts  as  to  what  has  been  done  to  relieve  distress. 
The  article  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  does  not  pretend  to  grapple  scien- 
tifically with  the  problem,  and,  consistently  with  this  spirit  of  hu- 
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utility,  teaches  that  unwi  i  is  better  than   u 

wisdom.     Mr.  Benry  George  baa  of  &  do  otb  tion  to 

make  than  the  singl<  Bappilj  one  finds  in  M;      Lo 

ole,  in  a  foot-note,  this  clear  recognition  of  the  one  aethod  and  the 

one  adequate  agency : 

"Municipalities,  although  not  justified  In  spending  m<  tion 

in  any  unnecessary  works,  or  for  the  benefit  of  Individuals,  ma)  vrell  take  into 
consideration  the  actual  condition,  and 'expedite  works'  (to  u      the  En 
official  phrase)  whiohare  necessary  and  which  have  I-  ided  on  f<>v  the 

benefit  <>r  the  community  " 

But  while  few  voices  bave  been  beard  in  favor  of  adequate  muni- 
cipal works,  and  while  Mrs.  Lowell  gives  her  important  sanction  only 
in  a  foot-note,  yet  nobody  has  for  a  moment  pretended  thai  >ther 

agency  than  the  city  itself,  or  any  other  method  than  for  work, 

is  competent  to  the  task.  They  have  simply  admitted  the  problem 
as  one  for  which  humanity  and  justice  demanded  a  solution,  and  then 
have  left  it  to  time  and  chance. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  whole  situation,  a 
conscientious  consideration  of  the  present  industrial  emergency,  and 
of  the  lack  of  public  comforts  and  even  necessities  of  health  and  de- 
cency in  American  cities,  may  lead  at  least  working-men  voters,  and 
those  who  sympathize  with  the  people,  to  demand  public  works  im- 
mediately upon  a  magnificent  scale,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  boot-strap  joke,  and  Tammany !  There  is  only  one  class  of  the 
community  whom  there  is  no  hope  of  convincing.  They  are  the 
social  dogmatists,  who  love  their  theory  better  than  they  love  human 
beings,  who  illustrate  the  truth  of  George  Eliot's  statement  that  "  there 
is  no  general  doctrine  which  is  not  capable  of  eating  out  our  morality, 
if  unchecked  by  the  deep-seated  habit  of  direct  fellow-feeling  with 
individual  fellow-men."  Let  me  now  present  the  case  to  my  human 
readers. 

Happily  there  is  a  striking  historical  precedent — that  most  power- 
ful instrument  for  penetrating  through  to  the  very  brain  of  unimag- 
inative people — in  favor  of  local  works  in  aid  of  the  unemployed. 
The  analogy  between  our  present  industrial  crisis  and  the  great 
Lancashire  cotton-famine  of  1861  to  1865  is  so  close  as  to  make  com- 
parisons .and  inferences  scientific.  It  was  an  unusual,  unexpected, 
sudden  calamity,  not  to  be  repeated  in  many  years,  which  threw 
several  hundred  thousand  cotton  spinners  and  weavers  and  their  de- 
pendents in  Lancashire  out  of  employment,  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
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declared  our  Southern  ports  under  strict  blockade,  and  England  pro 
olaimed  ueutrality  toward  the  belligerents.     Now,  whatever  the  cause 
our  industrial  system  was  shattered  last  summer  as  unei 
i  ii  w«-  had  been  Btruck  by  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear 

P  ribh  only  socialists  believe  that  the  prostration  <>f  trade  is 
due  to  permanent  I  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  our  industrial 

•in,  and  that  the  men  now  thrown  out  of  work  are  a  part  of  the 
ilar  army  of  the  unemployed.  It  is  most  important  that  the  tem- 
porary, and,  as  it  were,  accidental,  character  of  the  present  difficulty 
should  he  clearly  recognized.  For,  undoubtedly,  public  works  by 
cities  are  no  cure  for  the  chronic  lack  of  employment.  Only  on  the 
ground  that  the  malady  is  acute,  unusual,  and  not  to  recur  in  many 

lould  anyone  seriously  advocate  public  works  as  a  remedy. 
Is  it  believed  that  trade  is  never  going  to  revive,  never  going  to  draw 
back  into  its  ranks  the  extra  number  of  men  who  in  previous  winters 
have  had  employment,  and  now  perhaps  for  the  first  time  are  forced 
into  idleness?  If,  on  the  contrary,  trade  is  expected  to  pick  up  in  a 
year  or  so,  then  the  present  emergency  must  be  classed  with  the  Lan- 
cashire cotton-famine,  and  we  are  constrained  to  infer  that,  except 
where  the  cases  are  different,  the  same  results  would  follow  or  not 
follow  here,  which  followed  or  did  not  follow  there,  upon  the  open- 
ing up  of  local  public  works  for  the  unemployed.  In  the  first  place, 
it  did  not  prove  to  be  the  entering  wedge  of  socialism ;  or,  in  any  case, 
the  wedge  stopped  entering.  No  historian  has  risked  his  reputation 
by  intimating  that  the  action  of  Parliament  and  of  local  authorities  on 
behalf  of  the  sufferers  from  the  cotton-famine  is  a  cause  of  the  in- 
crease of  socialism.  As  soon  as  the  cotton  trade  revived,  the  men 
went  back  to  the  mills.  Indeed,  Mr.  Robert  Eawlinson  reported  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1866,  that  during  the  last  nine  months  of  1865 
the  progress  of  the  public  works  in  course  of  execution  had  been 
somewhat  retarded,  owing  in  part  to  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  and 
the  resumption  of  work  in  cotton  mills. 

Incidentally  this  historical  precedent  may  be  also  cited  against 
the  argument  that  such  work  as  public  buildings,  the  construction 
of  streets,  parks,  and  sewers,  demand,  cannot  be  done  by  men  accus- 
tomed only  to  indoor  activities.  The  sixteenth  annual  Report  of  the 
Poor-Law  Board  gives  Mr.  Rawlinson's  statement  that  this  experi- 
ment in  Lancashire  ought  to  inculcate  a  lesson  for  future  use,  namely, 
that  unskilled  men  may  soon  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  where  prac- 
tical means  are  found  to  furnish  employment.     He  says  that  town 
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sewers  and  land  drains  were  executed,  a    re  ped    trenching,  tin 
ni";,  and  earthenware  pipe  laving,  by  men  who  had  previously  eai 
then-  living  within  the  four  walla  of  some  cotton  factory.     II«;  at  an- 
other  time  tells  of  a  case  where  an  experienced        rdian  laid  before 
his  Board  a  oomplaint  that  the  men  a1  work  near  hi 
not  factory  operatives,  but  upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  had 
formed  an  erroneous  conclusion  from  their  healthy  I  and 

from  the  skilful  manner  in  which  they  wielded  their  implements.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  in  dii  jarda  then-  health  and  general 

ability,  if  all  the  tailors  now  idle  in  New  Fork  were  constrained  to 
work  in  the  parks  or  even  at  street-sweeping  for  three  months.  Per- 
haps some  of  them  already  have  discovered  the  indirect  gains.  The 
secretary  of  one  tailors'  trades  union  preferred  for  his  men  street- 
cleaning  tickets  to  those  admitting  the  bearer  to  the  relief  tailor- 
shops.  But  the  chief  lesson  is  that  public  improvements,  although 
calling  into  action  only  a  few  industries,  would  secure  employment 
for  all  classes  of  workers,  except  possibly  women;  and  even  they 
might  better  do  the  light  out-of-door  work, — work  not  too  "  heavy" 
for  women,  not  heavier  than  scrubbing  floors  and  washing  clothes  all 
day :  that  were  better  than  to  be  fed  in  idleness  by  charity.  But 
once  having  an  historical  precedent  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
factory  hands  can  easily  learn  the  work  needed  on  public  improve- 
ments, we  have  answered  forever  one  of  the  most  frequently  heard 
objections  to  employment  by  the  city, — the  chief  objection  which 
the  mayor  of  New  York  rhetorically  urged  when  in  January  a  com- 
mittee of  nineteen  men,  representing  about  eighty  trades  unions,  called 
upon  him  on  behalf  of  the  unemployed. 

But  where  would  the  money  come  from,  to  pay  out, — for  vivid- 
ness' and  largeness'  sake  let  us  say— ten  million  dollars  in  wages, 
in  the  citv  of  New  York  alone,  within  the  next  six  months?  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  question  should  have  ever  been  asked.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  every  one  in  America  understood  our  sys- 
tem of  taxation  and  of  the  issuing  of  bonds  by  cities.  But  stranger 
than  the  asking  of  the  question  is  the  answer  given  by  some  of  the 
newspaper  kings  of  New  York  city.  They  say  that  poverty  would 
have  to  be  taxed  to  provide  such  work  for  the  poor.  Is  it  possible 
that  in  our  republic  the  incidence  of  taxation  falls  heaviest  upon  men 
in  proportion  as  they  are  unable  to  pay?  The  cause  of  the  French 
Kevolution  was  that  the  poor  paid  all  the  taxes.  I  had  been  naive 
enough  to  think  that  in  New  York  city,  if  the  city  decided  to  begin 
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lii'ty  million  dollars1  worth  of  improvements,  bo  bring   m  up 

within  sight  of  the  level  oi  Paris  and  Berlin  in  beauty  and  cleanli- 
and  public  comforts,  the  burden  of  the  taxes  would  not  fall  at 
all  upon  the  verj  poor.  At  any  rate  it  is  upon  this  belief  that 
punent  for  the  expediting  of  municipal  works  in  aid 
of  the  unemployed .  But  even  if  the  poor  had  to  pay  the  burden, 
it  would  i!  ■>  bad,  if  the  payment  were  distributed  over  thirty 

.  ■  outright  now.  And  if  the  burden  were  to  fall, 
proportionately  to  their  ability,  upon  the  rich,  then  the  financial 
question  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  oity  has  not  yet  reached  its  legal 
limit  to  the  issuing  of  bonds  by  about  lii'ty  millions.  The  valuation 
of  real  property  ten  per  cent  of  which  amount  is 

the   legal  limit  to   which  bonds  may   be   issued.     The  increase  in 
the  .  1  value  of  real  estate  during  each  year  is  so  great  that 

there  is  practically  no  limit,  either  legally  or  as  regards  capacity, 
to  the  amount  of  works  which  the  city  might  begin  now. 

The  Report  on  the  Cotton  Famine  Relief  Works  closes  thus: 

"  In  clue  course  of  time  the  entire  amount  of  borrowed  capital  will  be  re- 
turned into  the  national  exchequer,  leaving  Lancashire  richer  by  the  full 
money  value  of  all  the  works  undertaken  under  the  powers  of  the  Public  Works 
Act,   1S03-64,  and  executed  in  the  time  of  her  deep  distress." 

But  English  local  authorities,  it  will  be  said,  are  not  "  boodle" 
governments  such  as  rob  our  cities.  If  our  politics  were  pure,  nothing 
would  stand  in  the  way  between  the  people  and  the  wages  they  need. 

This  sudden  hunger  and  thirst  after  political  righteousness,  that 
demands  it  instantly,  that  would  gladly  pay  the  price  of  the  extreme 
misery  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  innocent  poor,  rather  than 
see  it  delayed  a  day  beyond  the  next  election,  is  prognostic  of  a  near 
millennium.  But  even  longings  for  political  purity,  if  unchecked  by 
the  deep-seated  habit  of  direct  fellow-feeling  with  individual  fellow- 
men,  may  eat  out  our  morality.  There  come  crises  when  we  must 
use  whatever  instruments  are  at  hand,  however  imperfect  and  rough. 
There  is  no  time  to  sharpen  our  weapons  just  now.  Even  the 
"  machine"  could  temporarily  be  made  into  an  instrument  of  justice 
and  mercy,  if  for  once  a  human  impulse  should  inspire  the  com- 
munity. If  the  people  are  alert  and  vigilant  there  will  be  little 
thieving ;  and  just  as  election  frauds  last  November  were  detected  and 
their  perpetrators  hunted  down,  so  it  would  be  easy  for  an  alert  and 
vigilant  public  to  doom  to  utter  death  the  party  caught  buying  the 
votes  of  the  unemployed.     It  made  one  think  of  the  righteous  wrath 
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of  the  prophets  of  [srael,  to  hear  I  be  i 

.•ill  sides  here  in  New  York  b  becau  e  the  P       I 

missioners  had  offered  one  man,  out  of  the  million  dollars  available 
Eor  the  unemployed,  a  salary  for  thirty  days  at  the  rate  ol  0  a 

year,  There  is  hope  if  we  are  awake,  Do  you  ool  I.  no,-,  thai  Tam- 
many hears  and  fears?  Why,  bo  anxious  ii  it  to  keep  in  |  that 
we,  the  community,  could  mould  it,  like  wax  and  then  fix  h  into  the 
very  shape  and  image  of  righteousness,  tt  would  pref er  j  and 
purity  to  being  cast  out  like  rubbish  to  dishonor  and  oblivion. 

But  let  our  governments  be  no  more  honest  and  upright  than 
usual,  and  still  it  were  bdh  r  that  the  people  should  find  work. 
Better  that  only  Tammany  men  should  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  living 
than  that  all  should  bo  denied  the  opportunity.  When  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  parties  arc  morally,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  workingman's  interest,  as  much  alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod, 
this  virtue,  that  thinks  it  a  menace  to  our  noble  republic  because 
preference  in  giving  work  is  shown  to  the  Btarving  poor  of  the  other 
party,  seems  to  be  animated  by  the  dog-in-the-manger  principle. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  fair  question  whether  the  way  out  of  political 
corruption  in  America  is  not  by  the  considerable  increase  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  functions  of  the  municipal  government.  So  long 
as  politics  is  a  mere  by-play  and  episode  in  the  lives  and  selfish  in- 
terests of  our  citizens,  it  will  be  worth  no  one's  time  to  purify  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  city  of  New  York  should  construct  an  under- 
ground railway,  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  people ;  should 
build  the  docks  and  wharves  of  granite  and  iron ;  should  erect  public 
baths  and  wash-houses  and  meeting  halls  for  the  people  in  every  sena- 
torial district;  should  build  underground  lavatories  at  every  fourth 
street  throughout  the  tenement-house  quarters ;  and  should  tear  down 
all  the  rear  tenements,  so  as  to  provide  more  breathing  space  for  the 
people, — if  these  responsibilities  were  placed  upon  our  city  govern- 
ment, our  municipal  parties  would  stand  and  fall,  would  go  into  and 
out  of  power,  according  to  the  strictness  of  their  integrity.  Those 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse  who  think  that  the  power  must  only 
follow  the  purity.  Purity  will  and  must  follow  power.  The  latter 
gives  the  community  a  motive  for  demanding  the  former. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  political  corruption  or  of 
relief  work  in  aid  of  the  unemployed,  it  is  objected  that  in  and  of 
itself  such  a  gigantic  scheme  of  city  improvements  is  socialistic. 
Of  course  if  socialism  means  anything  and  everything,   then  these 
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public  \  l>nt  if  it  meani    ai  it  always  doei  in 

tin-  wrr  I.  Marx,    Byndman,  William  Morris,  Sidney 

in   Burns,  and   every   other  socialist  t >  1  ^ -   world   over — 

tin-  nationalization  oi  land  and  of  the  instruments  of  production, 

then    tli«-    building   of    public    works    for    public    health    and    enliven 

no  matter  on  hon  '-ale,  has  not  one  trace  of  social 

ism  111  it.     If  every  class  of  conveniences  for  the  whole  public  were 
owned  by  the  City,  we  should  still  bean  infinite  way  from  social 
ism.      Whether    it   is  an   argument  in  favor  of  or  against  municipal 
works  for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  that  they  are  not  socialistic, 

ach  person  decide  for  himself,  but  let  the  fact  be  clearly  seen. 
Furthermore,  a  man  may  be  a  good  socialist,  and  may  be  enthusiastic 
for  th'se  municipal  improvements,  and  still  honestly  assert  that  this 
is  not  socialism.  It  is  neither  socialism  nor  anti-socialism;  it  is  the 
neutral  ground  common  to  all  classes  of  statesmen,  who  recognize  that 
the  good  of  the  community  is  the  end  of  the  state.  But  people  are 
confused;  certain  words  like  "socialism"  and  "  anarchy"  produce  a 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  intellect,  and  an  inhibition  of  the  heart, 
accompanied  by  fear  and  trembling.  A  New  Yorker,  in  discussing 
this  scheme  of  public  works, — a  man  educated  and  on  other  matters 
lucid,  a  successful  business  man, — was  heard  to  declare  recently  that 
underground  lavatories  for  the  people  meant  anarchy.  But  this  ob- 
jection to  public  lavatories  may  in  all  kindness  be  passed  over.  It 
may,  however,  be  stated  for  those  whom  the  cry  of  socialism  has 
troubled,  that  there  are  many  underground  lavatories  in  London 
owned  by  the  municipality.  There  have  also  been  public  baths  and 
laundries  for  many  years,  owned  and  operated  by  the  vestry  govern- 
ments of  the  town,  while  the  fame  of  the  Embankment  along  the 
Thames  is  world-wide.  And  yet  the  Duke  of  Westminster  draws 
his  rent  and  the  bourgeoisie  is  still  triumphant. 

There  still  remain  for  consideration  many  minor  points  of  con- 
troversy, but  they  may  be  quickly  disposed  of. 

If  public  works  on  a  grand  scale  are  started,  how  will  the  inrush 
of  tramps  and  vagrants  from  the  surrounding  country  be  prevented? 
In  the  first  place  work  does  not  draw  chronic  ne'er-do-weels;  these 
prefer  gifts  to  wages.  Or  at  best  it  is  only  casual  or  half- week  work 
that  the  loafer  will  tolerate.  There  is  no  reason  why  works  such  as 
I  have  been  pleading  for  should  not  be  conducted  on  exactly  the  same 
principles,  with  one  exception,  as  if  there  were  no  problem  of  the 
unemployed.     Let  men  be  selected  according  to  their  merit  as  work- 
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mi  ii ;    [et  them  work  the  regular  eight  hours  a  day  and   I  I  .-it 

trades-union  rates.  But  in  order  to  keep  the  thrifty  and  Irilful  un- 
employed from  coming  from  < >t 1 1  < •  i-  (.lace.;  to  tip-  oitj  ,  let  the  work  be 
given  only  to  residents  of  six  months1  sojourn. 

It,  is  sometimes  thought  that  if  the  oity  onoe  exp  dite  woi '  for 
the  unemployed,  then  every  winter  there  will  be  clamoring  f<>y  public 
employment.  But  here  we  touch  again  upon  thai  totally  different 
problem  of  the  chronic  unemployed  and  bow  to  deal  with  them.  The 
unemployed   who  find  occupation  with  private  employers  will  not 

clamor  tor  state  aid.  The  regular  seasonal  lack  of  work  is  no  due 
calamity;  presumably  tho  wages  during  the  busy  time  are  enough  to 
support  the  family  until  the  slack  period  is  over.  The  chronic  vic- 
tims of  our  so-called  social  progress  must  for  the  most  part  be  treated 
as  physical  and  moral  wrecks;  they  must  be  given  direct  relief,  or 
be  held  under  restraint  and  forced  to  work. 

If  the  regular  army  of  the  "  out-of-works"  is  steadily  growing, 
one  remedy  would  be  the  stopping  of  all  over-time  work  and  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  but  this  remedy  is  not  pertinent 
to  the  present  emergency.  If  the  army  again  began  to  increase  in 
numbers,  still  more  radical  changes  would  be  required,  but  that  time 
is  further  off. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  function  which  the  city  must  per- 
form in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  one,  and  which  is  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  the  expediting  of  public  works,  if  we  are  to  rescue  the  thrifty 
working -people  from  demoralization  at  the  hands  of  sentimental  or  self- 
interested  almsgivers.  There  has  been  wholesale  corruption  of  the 
character  of  the  working-people  this  winter.  There  has  been  unlimited 
chance  for  fraud.  And  the  waste  from  lack  of  co-operation  among  the 
distributing  agencies  has  been  incalculable.  It  is  to  be  deeply  deplored 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  people  who  started  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  were  tainted  with  laissez-faire  doctrines  and  extreme 
individualistic  theories.  They  did  not  see  that  the  organization  and 
unification  of  all  relief  agencies  and  methods  cannot  possibly  be 
brought  about  by  private  efforts.  The  results  of  years  of  work  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  may  be  swept  away  in  one  season 
of  unusual  distress  by  sentimentalists  and  by  newspaper-advertising 
schemes  for  relieving  the  poor.  Scientific  philanthropists  will  some 
day  learn  that  charity  organization  is  a  distinctive  municipal  func- 
tion. Who  but  the  city  can  prevent  the  dispensing  of  free  bread, 
and  can  limit  the  relief  of  each  agency  to  a  given  district,  so  that 
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there  shall  be    do  or  overlappii  Who   hut  the  oitj  oan 

full  ami  acourate  Btati  I  ic    of  the  condition  of 
the  unemployed?     Who  but  theoitj  can  constrain  eaoh  relief  agenoy 

entral  offioe  a  full  aooount  of  the  wori  done? 

Whu   but   the  oan    compel    every   agency    to    follow    careful 

methods  to  avoid  fraud?     [n  short,  tin;  city  should  grant  licensee  to 

i  and  regulate  their  methods,  under  the  same  general 

power  by  which  it  licei  eer-saloons  and  pawn-shops,  and  for  the 

san.  isons. 

It*  free  bread  and  clothes  were  to  be  distributed  indiscriminately, 
in  spite  of  municipal  works  on  an  adequate  scale,  honest  working- 
men  would  be  tempted  over  from  the  ranks  of  labor  into  the  mob  of 
loafers.  As  it  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  character  of  the  work- 
men, as  much  as  for  the  relief  of  their  physical  distress,  that  the 
works  are- expedited,  the  state  in  its  municipal  sovereignty  must  stop 
that  random  almsgiving  which  kills  character  more  quickly  than  rum. 

With  the  path  to  pauperization  closed  up  at  the  one  end,  the  state 
may  open  wide  its  avenues  to  labor  at  the  other,  being  sure  that,  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible,  private  employers  will  begin  to  call  off  the  men 
to  this  side  and  that.  Indeed,  the  very  opening  of  the  public  works 
would  hasten  the  revival  of  trade.  If  ten  million  dollars  in  wages 
were  in  six  months  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  laborers  of  New  York 
city,  that  of  itself  would  almost  end  the  local  stagnation  in  the  trade 
that  has  suffered  most.  The  laborers  and  their  families  need  clothes, 
and  instantly  the  tailors  now  idle  would  be  set  to  work  in  all  the 
sweating-dens  of  the  city.  The  petty  retail  dealers  of  all  sorts  of 
wares  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  they  can  sell  on  credit  no 
longer.  But  what  happened  to  the  same  class  of  sufferers  as  an  in- 
direct result  of  the  public  works  started  during  the  Lancashire  cotton 
famine,  would  happen  here:  they  would  forthwith  begin  to  receive 
cash  from  their  customers,  and  would  take  back  the  assistants  whom 
they  had  been  forced  to  dismiss.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if,  throughout 
the  country,  all  the  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  should  start  only 
such  public  improvements  as  health,  comfort,  and  education  demand, 
it  would  shorten  by  many  months  the  already  terribly  prolonged 
anxiety  and  distress  under  which  the  people  still  lie  prostrate. 

Stanton  Coit. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  understand  the  reasoning  through 
which  Dr.  Goit  arrives  at  bis  conclusions.     That.  1   ma y  do  him  qo 

injustice,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  Btate  his  argument  as 
I  understand  it;  and  then,  as  Aristotle  says  in  telling  one  of  his  il- 
lustrative anecdotes,  if  it  is  not  true  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  at- 
tributed, it  may  very  probably  be  true  of  some  one  else.  For  of 
course  the  convictions  expressed  in  the  article  in  question  are  im- 
portant, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  individual  professing  them,  as 
because  they  are  substantially  the  convictions  of  a  great  many  people, 
which — so  far  as  they  are  reasoned  at  all — must  be  derived  from 
nearly  the  same  premises.  The  main  points  of  the  argument  appear 
to  be  as  follows : 

1.  At  the  present  time  private  employers  of  workmen  cannot  pay  wages  for 
work  without  wasting  their  capital.  "Private  employers  have  neither  work 
nor  wages  to  offer. " 

2.  The  same  is  true  of  such  benevolent  people  as  attempt  to  set  up  as  em- 
ployers.    "Such  efforts  must  be  totally  inadequate." 

3.  Every  city  can  pay  trade-union  wages  for  work  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours 
a  day  without  wasting  capital.  "There  is  in  each  city  in  the  United  States  one 
employer  who  is  rich  enough  to  pay  the  wages. "  "  Let  men  be  selected  accord- 
ing to  their  merit  as  workmen  ;  let  them  work  the  regular  eight  hours  a  day  and 
be  paid  at  trade-union  rates." 

4.  The  very  poor  pay  no  municipal  taxes.  "  In  New  York  city,  if  the  city 
decided  to  begin  fift}r  million  dollars'  worth  of  improvements  .  .  .  the  burden 
of  the  taxes  would  not  fall  at  all  upon  the  very  poor. " 

5.  Whoever  is  not  very  poor  is  rich,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  ability  of 
the  rich  of  New  York  to  pay  taxes.  "  The  increase  in  the  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  during  each  year  is  so  great  that  there  is  practically  no  limit,  either 
legally  or  as  regards  capacity,  to  the  amount  of  works  which  the  city  might 
begin  now. " 

6.  Only  city  employees  can  successfully  direct  the  work  of  relieving  the 
destitute  or  furnishing  work  to  the  unemployed.  The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety is  "  tainted  with  laissez-faire  doctrines. "  "  Charity  organization  is  a  dis- 
tinctive municipal  function." 

So  much  for  the  statements  of  fact,  or  categorical  propositions 
intended  as  economic  arguments.  By  way  of  hypothetical  and  con- 
jectural premises  we  have  the  following: 


UN   d  w.'.i  aoua  m   i  bdfi  i  of  state  aid, 

ff  the  hmii  frf  the  inhsHtnnl  I  w  fork  were  to  be  oonvorted,  the 

oonduotol  Iti  governmenl  would  be  changed.    Tammanj    Ball  would  become 

■  i  uiui -Hi  of  j  .mi  mercy,"  "the  verj    ihape  and  Image  of  righteous* 

:   i  onot  ■  human  Impul  <•  ihould  Id  pire  the  community." 

i        being  thi  able  f ov  expenditure  bj  government  employeef 

diminish  waste  and  corruption     "Purity  will  and  must  follow  power. N 

Buch  expenditure!  upon  public  worki  e  ill  not  attract  vagrants,  <>r  induce 

workmen  to  prefei  public  to  private  employment.     M  Work  dues  not  draw  chronic 

i  .i..  weela."    **Bie  unemployed  who  find  occupation  with  private  employer! 

m  ill  m>t  olamor  for  itets  ■  Id. " 

10.  Aaeuming  that  an  able  bodied  workman  can  find  no  work  and  has  no 
property,  it  li  morallj  better  for  him  to  become  a  beggar  than  to  suffer  hunger 
or  to  go  to  the  poor*hou 

11.  It  is  still  better,  morally,  for  him  to  be  supported  by  wages  abstracted 
cation  from  the  capital  of  those  who  cannot  make  a  profit  upon  it  if  used 

in  paying  trade-union  wa  for  trade-union  work.  These  taxes  are  to  be  ex- 
pended  by  government  employees  with  even  greater  loss,  in  paying  such  wages 
noh  work,  and  the  objections  of  the  owners  of  the  capital  are  not  to  be 
rded.  "('oiisci.iitic.ii-.  consideration  .  .  .  may  lead  at  least  workingmen 
voters,  and  those  who  sympathize  with  the  people,  to  demand  public  works 
immediately  upon  a  magnificent  scale."  This  argument  carries  with  it  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  city  must  employ  the  unemployed. 

There  is  some  attempt  made  to  claim  that  the  practical  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  these  premises  is  merely  that  quoted  from  Mrs. 
Lowell, — that  it  may  be  judicious  for  cities  "  to  expedite  works  which 
are  necessary,  and  which  have  been  decided  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community."  Provided  these  works  are  fairly  put  in  the  hands  of 
contractors,  to  be  carried  out  on  business  principles,  the  policy  of 
expediting  them  admits  of  little  question.  But  many  passages  in 
the  article  show  that  this  is  not  the  conclusion  intended  by  the  writer. 
Such  measures  would  not  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  evidently  has 
in  mind  works  that  would  not  be  commonly  regarded  as  necessary, 
that  have  not  been  decided  on,  and  that  would  cost  much  more  than 
Mrs.  Lowell  contemplated.  Hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  examine 
the  argument  with  reference  to  the  conclusion  which  logically  flows 
from  it,  rather  than  with  reference  to  a  conclusion  which  has  no  logi- 
cal relation  to  the  premises. 

Upon  examining  these  premises  they  appear  to  be  far  from  self- 
evident  or  unquestionable ;  nor  do  I  find  anything  in  the  shape  of 
evidence — except  in  one  instance — offered  in  their  support.  That 
exception  is  the  case  of  public  works  in  Lancashire  during  the  cotton 
famine  some  thirty  years  ago.  What  is  asserted  of  this  case,  how- 
ever, is  so  vague  as  not  to  admit  of  definite  expression ;  nor  is  it 
worth  while  to  consider  it  critically,  for  the  reason  that  no  precedent 
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drawn  from  the  oonduol  of  industrial  enterprise!  under  an  aristocratic 
government  of  .-i  former  generation  is  Available  now  in  determin- 
ing the  policy  of  an  American  city  of  large  size  governed  by  ai 
suffrage.     The  difference  is  rital;    for,  intimated,  the  votei 

America  may,  apon  conscientious  consideration,  take  the  whole  ms 
of  public  works  into  their  own  bands,  and  throw  .-ill  historical  pn 
dents — which,  indeed,  people  who  have  imaginations  may  di 
with — to  the  winds.     The  experiment  of  public  workshops  in  Pari 
isis  would  be  more  analogous,  and  would  be  perhaps  sufficient  as 
an  olTset  to  the  Lancashire  experiment.     But  such  comparisons  are 
almost  always  misleading,  owing  to  diversity  of  conditions;    and,  in 
order  to  make1  them  available  at  all,  an  examination  of  details  is  re- 
quired which  is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  a  review  article. 

The  evidence  in  conflict  with  these  premises  I  will  now  state  in 
a  summary  way. 

1.  Taking  the  country  through,  private  employers  have  work  to 
offer.  It  has  been  computed  by  the  "  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal" 
that  the  consumption  of  coal  during  1893  was  actually  nearly  2,000,- 
000  tons  more  than  in  1892.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  figures 
with  the  theory  that  our  industrial  system  has  been  "  shattered. " 
Consumption  of  coal  means,  upon  the  whole,  production  of  goods, 
and  that  means  work  for  producers.  The  railroad  returns  show  that 
the  distribution  of  goods  also  has  suffered  but  a  comparatively  small 
decrease.  More  people  than  usual  have  been  out  of  work;  but  this 
has  been  largely  due  to  their  refusal  to  accept  reduced  wages.  There 
are  abundant  statistics  showing  that  the  volume  of  production  has 
fallen  off  very  little;  although  prices  have  been  materially  lowered. 
Individual  experience  is  worthless  against  the  regularly  compiled  re- 
turns of  productive  industries. 

Taking  the  city  of  New  York,  it  seems  that  lack  of  work  has 
been  complained  of  principally  in  the  tailoring  and  building  trades. 
As  to  the  tailoring  trade,  it  is  notorious  that  within  a  few  years  many 
thousands  of  inferior  human  beings  have  been  brought  here,  princi- 
pally from  eastern  Europe,  and  dumped  into  this  city  and  this  in- 
dustry. The  "  scale  of  living"  to  which  these  unfortunate  persons 
have  been  habituated  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
support  themselves  during  even  a  brief  cessation  of  work,  and  they 
have  experienced  in  this  country  a  repetition  of  the  misery  from 
which  they  suffered  at  home;  although  alleviated,  probably,  to  a  de- 
gree unequalled  in  their  previous  condition.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
19 
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an  evil  here;    but  it  ii  do!  erf  a  nature  to  demand  the  overthrow  <>f 
titutioi         u        ly. 

\    to  the  building  trades,  the  evidence  require!  fuller  statement, 
0  there  are  thou  ol  laborer!  oul  of  work  in  these  trad 

What  ii  more,  tnanj  of  them  will  probably  continue  to  be  out  of 
work  for  a  good  while  \<t.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  it  is  note- 
worthy that  in  the  whole  oourse  of  the  argument  under  examination 
there  is  no  nee  to  the  oausesof  disorders  for  which  the  most  vio- 

lent remedies  are  recommended.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
puted practice  of  those  who  profess  to  heal  diseases  by  "Christian 
Sen:  but  it  is  as  unscientific  in  the  case  of  the  body  politic  as  in 

that  of  the  human  body.  I  cannot  here  undertake  the  omitted  inves- 
tigation, but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  principal  cause  is  the 
action  of  the  trade-unions.  When  a  business  depression  comes  on, 
employers  must  either  contract  their  business  or  reduce  their  expenses. 
It  is  the  policy  of  these  unions  to  refuse  to  permit  reductions  of  wages, 
and  the  cessation  of  employment  necessarily  follows.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that,  when  prices  fall,  a  reduction  in  money  wages  to  a  corre- 
sponding degree  is  not  a  reduction  in  real  wages.  Hence  to  insist  that 
the  same  money  wages  shall  continue  to  be  paid,  when  their  purchas- 
ing power  has  increased,  is  to  insist  upon  an  advance  of  wages.  A 
number  of  the  builders  of  New  York  have  made  overtures  to  the 
unions,  in  the  hope  of  resuming  operations  with  a  scale  of  wages  which 
would  make  profits  possible,  or  at  least  make  the  risk  of  loss  not  ex- 
cessive. But  the  unions  have  ignored  these  propositions,  and  the 
time  for  planning  buildings  for  the  current  year  has  passed  away. 
The  Park  Commissioners  are  reported  to  have  recently  offered  to  pay 
the  bricklayers  $3.50  for  eight  hours'  work,  but  the  latter  refuse  to 
permit  any  one  to  work  for  less  than  $4. 

The  powTer  of  these  unions  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  absolute. 
No  architect  will  advise  a  client  to  resist  them.  No  contractor  can 
afford  to  quarrel  with  them.  No  workman  outside  of  their  ranks  can 
find  employment  in  the  trades  which  they  control.  They  will  not 
permit  their  members  to  work  except  upon  their  own  terms,  and  they 
will  not  permit  independent  workmen  to  work  upon  any  terms.  They 
are  in  close  alliance  with  each  other,  and  whatever  demand  is  made 
by  one  union  must  be  complied  with,  or  all  the  others  will  stop  work, 
no  matter  how  many  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  or 
how  many  families  are  impoverished.  The  building  industry  is  so 
great  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  number  of  subsidiary  trades 
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bo  large,  that  ita  interruption  in  tin.-,  way  ii  almost  enough  \>y  itself 
to  aooounl  for  the  "  collapse  of  industry. " 

Lei  do  one  mistake  thespiril  of  these  unions.     It  a  their  delib- 
erate purpose  to  prevent  any  man  from  building  i  bouse  in  the  oil 
Ni'w  Fork,  unle  oaploya  in  every  detail  oi  the  work-  trade-union 

laborers  and  them  only:  unless  he  pays  them  raofa  wage   as  they  a 
for  such  an  amount  of  work  and  of  such  quality  ai  they  cl 
perform;  and  unless  the  materials  used  have  been  produced  under  the 
same  conditions.     Let  them  Bpeak  for  themselves: 

Nkw  YORK,   March  J,   lvf)J. 

It  having  become  apparent  to  the  different  trades  connected  with  the  Build* 

ing  Industry  of  New  York   that  many  of  our  wealthy  residents  hare  repeatedly 

awarded  contracts  to  European  linns,  although  the  same  interior  decorative 
work  can  be  made  by  our  resident  firms  equally  as  well  and  as  cheap,  thus  en- 
forcing idleness  upon  many  of  our  American  Wood-Carvers,  Modellers,  Orna- 
mental Plasterers,  Marble-Cutters,  Marble-Polishers,  and  other  trades  affiliated 
with  the  central  organizations  of  New  York  ;  therefore,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Labor  Union,  Board  of  Delegates,  and  the  Build- 
ing Trades'  Section  do  condemn  the  un-American  tactics  of  our  extremely  rich 
people,  who  ignore  their  fellow-countrymen,  who  were,  undoubtedly,  instru- 
mental in  enabling  them  to  accumulate  the  wealth  they  now  possess ;  and, 
furthermore,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  all  trades  affiliated  with  the  aforesaid  bodies  will,  on  and 
after  June  1,  1894,  refuse  to  handle  any  imported  decorative  or  other  building 
material,  and  will  take  any  steps  necessary  to  protect  the  industries  affected  by 
those  methods. 

Trusting  this  matter  will  be  submitted  to  your  clients  for  their  consideration, 
We  remain,  yours  fraternally, 

Jacob  E.  Bausch,  Secretary  Board  of  Delegates. 
John  S.  Henry,  Secretary  Central  Labor  Union. 
Mervyn  Pratt,  Secretary  Building  Trades'  Section. 

This  circular  had  been  preceded  by  one  issued  by  the  Ornamental 
Plasterers,  complaining  that  they  and  their  families  had  suffered  by 
the  unpatriotic  and  un-American  conduct  of  "  Messrs.  C.  Yanderbilt, 
E.  T.  Gerry  (at  present  on  the  City  Unemployed  Committee),  J.  J. 
Astor,  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Club,"  in  importing  French 
work,  "  thereby  depriving  their  fellow -citizens  of  employment."  In 
order  to  "  stop  this  evil, "  and  because  they  "  have  helped  to  build  up 
the  great  fortunes  of  those  who  now  refuse  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  an  honest  living, "  they  announce  that  they  will  handle 
no  material  not  made  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

These  circulars  are  evidently  issued  after  "  conscientious  consid- 
eration of  the  present  industrial  emergency. "  They  show  that  great 
numbers  of  working-men  voters  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
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maml    that   accumulated    wealth    shall    be    employed    ID    paying    them 

id  their  own  terms,  and  they  have  publicly  announced  thai  if 
the  oi  thi  th  will  not  bo  employ  it,  the  city  must.     The" 

roll.  or   and  eoonomic  theoriata  need  not  suppose  that  they 

ng  to  dired  this  experiment  in  munioipal  socialism.  Like  the 
Qirondista,  they  will  say  their  say,  and  then  the  authors  of  these  cir- 
culars will  oi  the  movement  and  conduct  it  in  such  a  way 
■  themselves  what  they  call  an  honest  living  at  the  ex- 
pense oi  those  whose  fortunes  they  claim  to  have  made.  Upon  the 
whole  the  evidence  justifies  the  conclusion  that  private  employers  have 
worl  ier,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  lack  of  employment  in 
New  York  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  workmen  refuse  to  work 
unless  their  wages  are  practically  raised  at  a  time  when  profits  are  de- 
clining, while  they,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  others  from  doing  the 
work  which  they  refuse. 

2.  If  such  of  the  unemployed  as  could  get  work  would  take  it, 
or  even  allow  others  to  do  so,  benevolent  people  "  tainted  with  laissez- 
faire  doctrines"  would  undertake  to  take  care  of  the  remainder.  They 
have  the  disposition  and  they  have  the  means  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  those  who  are  really  unable  to  help  themselves;  but  they  feel 
under  no  obligation  to  maintain  in  idleness  those  who  will  neither 
work  themselves  nor  let  others. 

3.  No  American  city  has  any  considerable  riches  except  the  riches 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  power  of  taxing  gives  it  a  first  mortgage 
upon  these  riches,  and  this  security  gives  it  credit  or  power  to  bor- 
row. But  corporate  enterprises  are  generally  carried  on  at  greater 
expense  than  private  undertakings ;  and  if  citizens  cannot  pay  trade- 
union  wages  and  replace  their  capital,  the  loss  to  the  city  in  attempt- 
ing it  would  be  still  greater.  "  Public  works  on  a  magnificent  scale, " 
therefore,  mean  the  compulsory  waste  of  capital  that  would  be  pro- 
ductively employed  under  conditions  of  freedom. 

4.  The  incidence  of  taxation  is  not  scientifically  determined  by 
ascertaining  what  "  naive  beliefs"  exist  upon  the  subject.  Every 
man  contributes  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  whose  income  is  in  any  way 
lessened  by  that  tax,  whether  that  income  be  from  rent,  interest, 
profits,  or  wages.  Laborers  in  New  York  have  to  pay  more  or  less 
rent,  and,  if  taxes  are  increased,  landlords  endeavor  to  make  their 
tenants  pay  the  increase.  If  the  increased  taxes  are  spent  in  paying 
wages  to  men  previously  not  getting  any,  they  can  afford  to  pay  more 
rent,  and,  owing  to  the  influx  of  laborers,  they  would  have  to  do  so 
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for  :i  time.     The  laborera  who  did  Qd  get  wages  from  the  city  would 
not  be  exempted  os  that  account,  and  would  hav<       pay  tin 
rate.     Some  part  of  the  burden  of  die  taxes,  th<  i  to  fall 

upon  the  very  poor. 

5.  Many  people  in  New  York  are  neither  rich  nor  poor.  D 
the  average  every  piece  <>f  property  in  New  fori;  ii  tw  ;ed,  and 
a  very  Large  number  of  the  owners  of  property  can  do  little  more 
than  meet. 'their  charges  for  repairs,  interest,  and  taxes.  Any  in- 
crease of  taxation  may  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  some  of  t; 
owners  to  "  make  strap  and  buckle  meet,"  and  they  will  be  depri 
of  their  bouses  by  Foreclosure.  A  great  many  of  the  mortgages  are 
held  by  savings  banks  and  life-insurance  companies,  and  repre 
the  savings  principally  of  the  poor  and  of  those  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. In  bad  times  these  institutions  will  have  to  bid  in  property 
which  has  become  unproductive,  and  those  whose  money  they  have 
invested  will  have  to  bear  the  loss.  Ample  evidence  exists  in  the 
history  of  this  city  to  prove  that  the  limits  to  the  endurance  of  taxa- 
tion are  easily  reached.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  terrible  savings- 
banks  failures  after  1873.  The  new  building  in  this  city  is  very 
largely  done  by  builders  of  moderate  capital,  and  between  the  walk- 
ing-delegates and  the  tax-collector  they  are  now  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion. Of  course  there  are  many  rich  property -holders  in  New  York 
who  could  bear  heavier  taxation,  but  the  attempt  to  levy  it  would 
bring  ruin  upon  many  whose  property  is  heavily  mortgaged,  and  even 
upon  some  of  those  who  hold  the  mortgages. 

The  evidence  proving  that  taxation  may  easily  pass  the  limits  of 
endurance  is  overwhelming.  Within  an  hour's  ride  from  New  York 
several  towns  can  be  reached  that  were  bankrupted  by  undertaking 
"  public  works  upon  a  magnificent  scale. "  The  number  of  Western 
communities  that  have  been  ruined  from  the  same  cause  is  countless. 
A  very  great  number  of  people  in  the  Eastern  States,  both  poor  and 
of  the  middle  class,  have  been  impoverished  by  the  sudden  check  to 
the  prosperity  of  these  communities.  Nor  is  any  severer  tax  imposed 
upon  any  class  than  that  which  is  paid  by  those  who  have  only  their 
wages  to  live  upon,  when  they  are  deprived  of  these  by  the  collapse 
of  municipal  credit  and  the  consequent  sudden  stop  to  extravagant 
expenditure.  The  recent  distress  in  this  country  was  directly  due  to 
the  meddling  of  government,  and  it  was  indirectly  due  to  the  abuse 
of  the  taxing  power.  The  average  cost  of  the  pensions  paid  by  the 
United  States  is  $10  to  $12  a  year  to  every  family  in  the  country, 
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and  the  total  burden  ol  taxation  ii  probably  $60  to  |70.  In  many 
cases  the  i  equal  to  half  a  month's  or  even  to 

a  montl  Not  a  few  of  the  governmenta  of  the  earth  are  now 

insolvent  becauai  cpenditures  upon  publio  works.     In 

South  Amerioa  and  Australia,  extravagant  undertakings  oi  this  kind 
hav<  d  widespread  ruin  and  distress.     They  have  had  much  to 

do  with  bringing  their   [  '    misery  upon  the  people  of  Italy,  and 

the  poor  oi  Beveral  other  nations  are  likely  to  find  out,  eventually, 
that  the  alleviation  of  temporary  distress  by  governmental  ex- 
penditure of  eapital  is  like  keeping  oil'  the  cold  by  burning  down  the 
houi  The  city  of  New  York  is  exceptionally  wealthy,  and  its  in- 
habitants can  bear  heavy  taxation;  but  to  say  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  what  they  can  pay  is  to  ignore  some  of  the  most  impressive  lessons 
of  human  experience. 

6.  The  proposition  that  the  employees  of  our  city  government 
should  take  entire  control  of  benevolent  work  is  as  preposterous  as 
that  for  putting  the  walking-delegates  in  charge  of  public  works. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  requirement  of  "  direct  fellow- 
dealing  with  individual  fellow-men."  In  view  of  the  notorious  con- 
dition of  our  public  charities,  and  of  the  substantial  and  permanent 
work  accomplished  by  private  persons  in  systematizing  private  benefi- 
cence, it  would  be  idle  to  discuss  this  point.  Selfish  and  opinionated 
sentimentalists  may  do  temporary  mischief  by  obstructing  and  decry- 
ing this  work,  but  such  hindrances  are  exactly  what  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  has  always  encountered  and  expects  to  encounter. 
It  was  called  into  being  by  those  who  had  seen  the  wisdom  of  the 
apothegm,  "  It  is  the  incapable  enthusiasts  that  are  dangerous." 

7,  8.  We  cannot  tell  what  the  state  of  affairs  would  be  were  hu- 
man nature  other  than  it  is.  But  the  history  of  American  municipal 
government  shows  that  with  increased  population  and  expenditure 
there  has  come  increased  waste  and  corruption.  As  purity  has  shown 
no  disposition  to  follow  power  in  the  past,  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  will  and  must  follow  it  in  the  future.  Let  the  socialists 
devote  themselves  to  curing  people  of  getting  drunk  and  loafing 
and  lying  and  cheating,  and  they  will  find  that  the  world  will  get  on 
so  well  that  it  will  be  hardly  worth  while  to  make  it  over.  Although 
purity  will  not  follow  power,  power  does  and  will  follow  purity. 

9.  The  assertion  that  workmen  hired  by  private  employers  at 
wages  of  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  day  would  have  no  disposition  to 
seek  places  under  the  government,  where  for  fewer  hours  of  work 
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they  would  get  three  or  tour  dollars  a  day,  does  not  aeed  to  be 
luted  by  evidence.     As  to  the  restrictioni  which  are  si]  d  I  will 

only  quote  the  observation  of  Machiavelli:    "  Let  no  one  who  be 
an  innovation  in  a  state  expect  that  be  shall  stop  it  at  bis  | 
regulate  it  according  to  bis  intention. " 

10.  The  able-bodied  workman  may  be  out  of  employment  from 

several     oaUS6S.       Eis    services    may    not    he     wanted     b 

drunken,  lazy,  and  incompetent,  or  because  be  Bteais,  or  bee 
spoils  work',  or  because  bis  word  cannot  be  trusted.  Or  be  maj 
fuse  to  give  his  services  upon  sueh  terms  as  employers  can  afford  to 
pay.  In  such  cases  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  it  is  morally  better 
for  the  man  to  become  a  beggar  than  to  suffer  bunger.  It  is  morally 
best  for  those  who  live  upon  wages  to  save  a  part  of  them  against  a 
rainy  day,  in  which  case  they  will  not  need  to  beg,  to  starve,  or  to 
demand  public  works,  and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  working- 
people  are  as  a  class  improvident.  The  savings-banks  deposits  in 
this  State  amount  to  over  $600,000,000,  and  the  number  of  depos- 
itors is  nearly  1,600,000, — a  number  considerably  larger,  probably, 
than  that  of  all  the  families  in  the  State.  There  are  many  other 
funds  collected  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  various  emer- 
gencies. It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  proportion  of  working- 
people  among  these  depositors,  but  it  is  well  known  to  be  very  large. 

11.  Whether  it  is  morally  better  or  not  to  work  for  wages  depends 
upon  circumstances  and  upon  conceptions  of  morality.  If  workmen 
enter  into  agreements  with  employers  fairly  and  without  compulsion, 
the  presumption  is  that  both  are  doing  what  is  morally  right.  But 
if  workmen,  no  matter  how  vicious  and  improvident,  are  to  be  paid 
wages  from  a  subsidy  which  they  vote  themselves  out  of  the  savings 
of  the  provident,  the  latter  will  regard  it  as  very  far  from  morally 
better,  and  they  will  be  justified  in  their  view  unless  their  rights  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  situation  was  fore- 
seen by  Aristotle,  and  his  indignant  question  is  still  pertinent:  "  For 
what?  if  the  poor,  because  they  are  the  majority,  may  divide  among 
themselves  what  belongs  to  the  rich,  is  not  this  unjust?  By  Zeus! 
it  will  be  judged  just  enough  by  the  multitude  when  they  gain  the 
supreme  power." 

I  should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  make  one  point  perfectly  clear. 
In  the  article  under  examination,  and  in  writings  of  like  character,  a 
certain  assumption  of  superior  righteousness  is  to  be  observed.  Those 
whose  minds  are   so  constituted  as  not  to  assent  to  theories  based 
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upon  exploded  fallacies  and  maintained  in  disregard  of  experience, 
appear  to  be  looked  upon  as  somehow  morally  delinquent.     To  de- 
ostitution  of  property  and  the  right  to  labor  is,  according 
to  ti  ilists,  a  hard-hearted  and  cold-blooded  proceeding.     They 

ird  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  individuals  with  the  same 
oontem]  ilt  by  the  free-lovers  for  those  dull  and  sluggish  per- 

sons who  insist  upon  ourbing  passion  with  the  restraints  of  monogamy. 
But  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  those  whose  convictions  I 
have  here  ventured  to  Bet  forth  admit  no  monopoly  of  virtue  by  the 
alistS.  We  are  quite  as  deeply,  quite  as  earnestly,  quite  as  con- 
itiously  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  society  as  they  are. 
In  behalf  not  so  much  of  the  rich  as  of  the  poor,  in  the  interests 
not  so  much  of  ourselves  as  of  our  children  and  of  our  children's 
children,  we  propose  to  guard  the  precious  heritage  of  liberty  won 
for  us  by  the  agony  of  countless  generations  of  our  ancestors.  For 
the  love  of  God  and  for  the  love  of  man  we  shall  defend  it  with  all 
our  heart,  and  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind,  and  with  all 
our  strength.  No  imputations  of  selfish  and  sordid  indifference  to 
the  misery  of  the  poor  will  induce  us  to  consent  to  the  repetition  of 
social  experiments  that  have  caused  ruin  in  the  past,  and  that  will, 
as  reason  satisfies  us,  produce  the  same  result  in  the  future.  We 
may  be  for  a  time  overborne;  but  the  principles  for  which  we  con- 
tend will  eventually  prevail,  or  mankind  will  lie  prostrate  under  des- 
potisms which  they  have  ceased  to  have  the  virtue  to  resist. 

D.  McG.  Means. 

On  the  subject  of  State  Aid  to  the  Unemployed  the  reader  may 
profitably  consult  the  chapters  upon  Government  in  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations;"  Aristotle's  chapters  on  Democracy  in  his 
"Politics;"  De  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in  America ; "  Sir  James 
Stephen's  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity;"  J.  S.  Mill's"  Social- 
ism;" John  Kae's  "Contemporary  Socialism;"  and  P.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu's  "  The  Modern  State." 
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The  upward  movement  in  higher  education  in  this  country,  de- 
scribed in  the  former  article,  is  still  more  marked  abroad.  The  war 
of  1870  in  many  ways  marks  an  epoch.  It  was  won,  as  Kenan  said, 
more  by  Germany's  universities  than  by  her  schools,  and  showed 
how  the  policy  of  becoming  the  educational  State  of  the  world, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  Fichte,  Stein,  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
had,  in  two  generations,  made  out  of  a  race  naturally  discordant, 
almost  exterminated  politically  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  with  the 
worst  strategic  position  in  history,  the  strongest  military  power  since 
ancient  Rome.  Soon  after  the  war  the  University  of  Strassburg  was 
built  with  great  magnificence  on  conquered  soil  over  against  the  old 
Academy  of  Nancy,  as  if  to  show  France  what  Germany  could  do  for 
higher  education.  "  We  will  be  lavish  here,"  said  Bismarck  to  the 
Cultus  Minister.  The  old  University  of  Kiel  was  totally  rebuilt  on 
land  won  in  1866  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  not  far  from  the 
Danish  University  at  Copenhagen.  Breslau  has  been  reconstructed, 
over  against  the  Russian  Dorpat,  and  even  Halle  has  now  an  ideal 
medical  installation  as  if  to  compete  with  Saxon  Leipzig.  A  series 
of  magnificent  university  buildings  have  been  erected  in  Berlin,  cul- 
minating in  the  great  technical  school,  where  $2,300,000  was  put  into 
one  building,  close  to  the  new  Beichs-Anstalt,  for  research  only.  This, 
of  which  Helmholtz  is  at  the  head,  was  first  occupied  last  year,  and  cost 
$1,000,000  more.  Vienna  has  erected  the  most  expensive  single  uni- 
versity building  in  the  world,  costing  nearly  $4,000,000,  and  now  the 
medical  department  there  hopes  for  another  no  less  costly.  Internal 
reconstructions  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  comprehensive  kind,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later,  have  also  been  accomplished  or  begun. 

Since  her  defeat,  France  has  magnanimously  adopted  the  policy 
of  her  victor  in  an  educational  effort  without  parallel  in  history,  which, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  its  ministers,  has  engaged  the  best  talent 
of  the  nation  for  fifteen  years,  and  involved  a  steady  increase  of  the 
yearly  educational  budget,  which  has  reached  a  little  over  700  per 
cent  since  1 876.    Prominent  among  the  reconstructions  here  is  the  great 
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development  of  tin-  I  Pratique  des  Haute*  Etudes  founded  by  Duruy, 
which  strives  to  select  the  beet  student!  and  professors  by  means  of 

scholarships,  additional  salaries  and  opportunities,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  differentiate  in  quality.  The  EcoU  Libre  dts  Sciences  Politiques, 
founded  in  a  burst  of  patriotism  just  after  the  war  by  private  sub- 
scription,   is    perhaps    now,  under  the   admirable   leadership   of   M. 

Ltmy,  the  most  advanced  school  of  social  and  political  science  in 
the  world.  Hardly  less  admirable  or  unique  is  the  Musee  Guimet, 
with  its  unprecedented  collections  for  the  study  of  comparative  re- 
ligions, installed  in  its  new  building  in  1879,  with  three  series  of 
publications,  and  affiliated  with  the  lecture-courses  of  thirteen  profes- 
sors. A  new  policy  of  decentralization,  to  give  each  of  the  seventeen 
academies  local  autonomy ;  the  revolutionary  policy  of  esoteric  courses, 
seminaries,  and  laboratories,  in  a  land  where  all  instruction  had  been 
open  to  all — thus  putting  a  policy  of  university  concentration  in  place 
of  the  opposite  policy  of  university  extension  now  popular  here  and  in 
England ;  the  establishment  of  twenty-one  new  chairs  in  Paris  alone ;  the 
development  of  the  pedagogy  of  higher  education,  to  which  so  much  of 
the  best  talent  in  France  has  of  late  been  devoted ;  the  repeated  but 
not  yet  successful  attempts  to  establish  independent  universities  of 
the  German  type ;  the  magnificent  building  of  the  new  Sorbonne,  not 
yet  complete,  but  estimated  to  cost  not  less  than  $3,200,000;  the 
new  buildings  of  the  College  de  France  and  the  Medical  School, — 
and  all  this  since  1875,  when  Claude  Bernard  spoke  of  the  French 
laboratories  as  the  "  tombs  of  savants, " — constitute  a  movement  up- 
ward that  is  sublime  and  in  many  respects  almost  patlietic. 

The  same  movement,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  is  seen  every- 
where. Italy,  since  the  noble  efforts  of  Minister  Bacelli,  who  pro- 
posed a  total  reform  of  her  fourteen  universities,  has  grappled  with  the 
task  of  subordinating  the  weak  to  the  strong.  One  cannot  read  the  re- 
ports of  her  new  Council  of  thirty-two  picked  men ;  the  lofty  ideals  set 
forth  by  Martello ;  see  the  palatial  new  buildings  of  Turin  and  the  yet 
more  comprehensive  plans  of  Naples ;  or  converse  with  the  men  most 
prominent  in  the  new  movement, — without  realizing  that  the  ideals  of 
the  mediaeval  Italian  universities  are  reviving  in  new  ambition  for  in- 
tellectual leadership.  Holland  has  built  anew  and  vaster  upon  the  old 
foundations  at  Amsterdam,  and  seems  to  be  allowing  the  provincial  uni- 
versity at  Groningen  to  lapse.  Sweden  has  now,  thanks  to  Professor 
Eetzius  and  his  noble  and  wealthy  wife,  what  is  practically  a  new 
science  university  at  Stockholm,  complemented  by  a  new  conserva- 
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bive  university  for  the  humanities  at  Gdtheburg,  while  both  Lurid  and 
Upsala  have  now  and  expensive  buildings.  Russia  radically  recon- 
structed her  seven  universities  in  1 884 ,  including  even  the  new  I  'Diver- 
sity of  Finland  at  Eelsingfors;  and  four  years  later  the  Siberian  Uni- 
versity was  founded  at  Tomsk,  where  tin;  best  professorial  salaries  in 

iviissia  are  now  paid,  and  to  which  friends  of  exiles  Contributed  money, 
books,  and  personal  ornaments.  Athens  has  near  its  university  a  Qew 
Academy  costing  about  $1,000,000,  built  of  Pentelican  marble  by  M. 
Sina,  a  retired  merchant,  and  for  which  the  forty  "  immortals"  are  now 
being  selected.  At  Buda-Pesth,  Ghent,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  everywhere, 
we  find  far-reaching  and  radical  reconstruction.  Japan,  after  prolonged 
international  study,  appears  to  have  made  a  happy  combination  of  the 
best  elements  in  the  Imperial  University,  which  is  the  chief  instrument 
in  the  rapid  transformation  of  that  country  and  of  unique  interest  to 
the  student  of  education.  In  South  America  there  are  traces  of  reform 
movements,  especially  in  the  universities  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

Great  Britain  is  now  making  rapid  progress.  In  Oxford,  and 
more  particularly  Cambridge,  the  University,  almost  annihilated  by 
the  statutes  of  Laud,  has  been  slowly  gaining  upon  the  still  predominat- 
ing colleges,  the  rivalry  being  especially  felt  in  the  newer  movements 
of  science  led  by  the  former.  The  opening  of  the  University  of 
Wales  last  fall,  to  which  its  three  colleges  are  tributary;  the  long- 
expected,  yet  still  delayed,  report  of  the  University  Commission  at 
Edinburgh;  and  more  especially  the  report  of  1894  on  the  projected 
Gresham  University  at  London,  which  is  to  federate  London  Univer- 
sity as  well  as  University  College,  King's  College,  seven  of  the  hospital 
medical  schools,  and  perhaps  ultimately  even  the  Inns  of  Court,  making 
ample  provision  for  research  and  the  most  advanced  work ;  in  Canada, 
the  ideal  physico- technical  building  just  dedicated  at  Montreal,  and 
the  federation  movement  at  Toronto,  whereby  denominational  colleges 
are  moving  in  from  the  Provinces  and  co-ordinating  their  work  with 
the  University, — all  show  that  a  new  era  has  dawned. 

Such  salient  facts  in  connection  with  the  vast  extension  of  the 
lower  schools  in  provinces  like  North  Africa,  Egypt,  New  Zealand 
Vwhich  latter  Dr.  Fitch  said  had  now  an  almost  ideal  school  system) , 
which  mark  new  departures  in  colonial  policy,  paralleled  by  new  meth- 
ods of  missionary  work  which  bring  teaching  rather  than  preaching  to 
the  front,  all  show  how  unanimous  the  sentiment  of  the  world  now  is 
about  education.  While  philosophers  have  been  seeking  a  consensus 
of  opinion,  and  the  church  a  consensus  of  doctrines  that  should  be  truly 
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catholic  and  ecumenical,  education  has  ulently  become  the  one  thing 

wbiob  all  men  who  differ  ever  10  much   in  creed,  culture;,  sect,  and 

i        ,   HOW  practically  to  believe  in.       It"  such  merely  geographi- 

Oal  and  numerical  universality  of  faith  seem  to  make  education  in 
general  an  almost  holy  cause,  how  much  more  so  is  the  conviction  of 
the  beet,  temper  ubique  el  ah  omnibus,  that  we  must  learn  wbatsome  of 
us  had  well-nigh  forgotten,  viz. :  bow  to  train  superior  minds  to  tbe 
leadership  which  is  their  right;  bow  to  separate  talentfrom  mediocrity. 
In  mechanics,  powers  must  be  developed  over  a  large  surface,  but  ap- 
plied at  a  small  one;  so  mass-education  must  focus  in  expressing  tbe 
inner  aim  and  ripest  ideals  of  tbe  best,  and  thus  mens  agitat  moles. 

Before  passing  now  to  discuss  some  individual  elements  in  tbis 
upward  movement,  let  us  state  tbe  one  general  principle  wbicb  under- 
lies tbe  whole  problem.  As  tbe  world  is  now  realizing,  school  and 
university  are  not  ends  in  themselves;  but  every  element  of  an  edu- 
cational system,  not  only  courses  of  study,  but  buildings,  seats,  hours, 
laws,  methods,  gymnastics,  etc.,  are  means  to  tbe  right  development 
of  tbe  youthful  soul  and  body,  to  tbe  nature  and  needs  of  which  it 
must  be  forever  plastic,  and  in  better  knowledge  of  and  adaptation  to 
wbicb  all  educational  progress  and  reform  consist.  Hence  it  has 
come  that  tbe  new  psychology,  which  studies  the  body  as  well  as  tbe 
mind;  wbicb  experiments  on  tbe  senses,  memory,  association,  atten- 
tion, etc.,  in  the  laboratory;  that  utilizes  nature's  cruel  experiments 
by  laborious  and  systematic  observation  upon  tbe  insane,  blind,  deaf, 
idiots,  paupers,  and  criminals;  tbat  explores  tbe  laws  and  nature  of 
growth  in  childhood,  animal  instinct,  savage  customs  and  beliefs; 
tbat  has  already  shed  so  mucb  light  upon  tbe  nature  and  growth  of 
volition  and  motor  powers,  and  is  now  approacbing  tbe  awful  mys- 
teries of  feeling  and  tbe  religious  life, — is  tbe  very  heart  and  marrow  of 
the  higher  as  well  as  of  the  lower  pedagogy ;  the  arsenal  of  tbe  surest, 
safest,  and  most  progressive  ideas,  and  is  coming  to  be  a  court  of 
appeal  in  all  educational  questions.  Its  study  is  now  indispensable, 
not  only  for  all  who  would  aid  in  making  education,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
tbe  science  of  human  nature  and  tbe  art  of  unfolding  it,  but  for  all  who 
wish  to  approach  politics,  social  or  religious  questions,  or  even  science, 
from  a  higher  standpoint,  or  deal  with  them  in  tbe  large  way  tbey  now 
demand.  As  we  enter  wbat  is  sometimes  called  tbe  psycbological  era, 
where  so  many  branches  of  knowledge  are  bringing  their  deepest  and 
cboicest  insights  to  a  sort  of  harvest-home  in  tbe  holy  city  of  Man-Soul, 
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we  rcali/c  how  much  we  have  l<»st  from  the  backward  state  of  psycho 
physic  studies  in  the  past.,  and  an-  better  enabled  t,<>  approach  i  he  bound 
less  questions  of  education  from  larger,  higher,  and  cleareT  standpoints. 

The  part  of  this  vast  field  which  here  concerns  us  is  the  n.'it.ure  and 
needs  of  the  ephebio  or  adolescent  period,  itself  a  great  subject  and  still 
imperfectly  known,  yet  upon  which  the  history  of  education  and  of 
student  life,  confessional  autobiographies,  certain  suggestive  novels 
and  other  literature,  dismal  and  recently  opened  lines  of  psycho-path- 
ology and  a  few  special  investigations  have  shed  much  new  light.  A 
brief  characterization  from  a  fuller  treatise  in  preparation  must  here 
suffice.  The  advent  of  this  period  is  marked  by  rapid  growth  in  weight, 
height,  beard,  change  of  voice,  vague  and  undefined  longing,  reveries, 
new  sensations,  impulses,  emotions,  tastes,  and  instincts.  New  traits, 
come  to  the  fore  at  this  time  of  moulting,  pin-feathers,  and  hobble- 
dehoyishness.  Although  traces  of  hereditary  diseases  now  often  first 
appear;  and  although  the  slowly  ripening  seeds  of  all  the  here  rapidly 
increasing  neuroses  of  fatigue  are  very  easily  rooted,  there  is  for  a 
time  lessened  liability  to  either  sickness  or  death.  Just  as,  in  learn- 
ing to  talk,  the  child  shows  phases  of  all  the  speech  diseases,  and,  as 
Mr.  Hancock  shows^  manifests  the  text-book  symptoms  of  all  the 
motor  diseases  in  learning  to  use  his  muscles,  so  the  young  pubescent 
often  shows  signs  of  many  insanities  of  intellect,  will,  and  especially 
feeling,  but  all  of  which  healthy  natures  outgrow  without  a  trace. 
All  seems  solvent,  plastic,  vulnerable  as  never  before  to  every  sugges- 
tion or  infection  of  good  or  evil  in  the  whole  environment.  The  youth 
would  know,  do,  be,  feel,  all  things  by  turns,  but  often  nothing  long: 
therefore  it  is  the  season  for  hints,  glimpses,  appergus,  for  grafting 
the  soul  all  over  with  buds.  Herbart  thought  it  the  best  time  for 
developing  all-sided  interests;  it  is  seed-time  and  not  harvest.  The 
early  stages  of  this  ferment,  if  ever,  seem  the  fit  time  for  so-called  lib- 
eral studies,  for  something  like  the  old  college  course  with  its  wide  and 
many-sided  periscope  in  many  directions.  A  general  course  is  then  the 
best  beginning  for  the  "  remnant"  who  are  to  be  specialized  toward  an 
intellectual  as  distinct  from  an  active  life,  and  conforms  to  the.  above 
principle  that  power  is  best  developed  over  a  large  surface  now,  and  best 
applied  at  a  small  one  later.  The  great  loss/  however,  comes  from  the 
fact  that  these  studies  are  several  years  too  late  in  this  country,  and  the 
misfit  is  all  the  greater  because  during  these  years  growth  is  most  rapid. 

Some  now  hold  that  during  the  first  years  of  life  our  personality 
is  mosaicked  together  out  of  brain -centres  for  speech,  vision,  hearing, 
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irhiohhad  unfolded  in  relative  independence,  and  that  if 

the  composition  II  not  well  proportioned   we  are  tnnivcr  car,  eye  ,  or 
motor  minded;   while  if  these  element*  arc  not.  (irmly  welded  together 

ire  liable  to  decompositions  of  our  personality  by  shock  or  strain, 

IS  in  hypnotism.      However  it  he  with  infancy,  there  is  no  doubt  that 

the  former  self  is  in  a  sense  broken  up  at  puberty,  and  that  there  is  a 

period  <>f  storm  and  stress  ere  the  new  creature  of  the  physio- 

tond  birth  is  f Lilly  compacted  together,  so  that  the  shelter  or 

■'  safety, n  which  Mark  Hopkins  would  first  of  all  ensure  in  college,  is 

•itial.  In  this  country,  with  all  its  excitements  and  precocities, 
and  especially  with  our  mongrel  blood,  with  strains  so  numerous  and 
diverse,  the  case  is,  I  think,  far  different  than  with  a  pure,  homoge- 
neous stock  like  the  Jews,  or  even  the  Germans:  the  seething  is  not 
only  greater,  but  longer.  But  if  there  is  increased  danger  of  both 
stunting  and  collapse,  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  later  but  higher 
and  more  complete  unity  in  the  "  cosmic,  super-man"  of  the  future. 
As  there  is  a  trophic  or  nutritive  background  for  all  the  processes  of 
our  physical  life,  so  these  impulses  are  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
all  the  great  deeds,  long  labors  of  discovery,  the  triumphs  of  love,  war, 
and  religion  are  made.  There  are  crises  and  reactions  which  made  Plato 
call  this  the  age  of  perpetual  drunkenness.  There  must  be  a  healthy 
glow  and  flux  of  feeling,  good  will,  elastic  buoyancy,  joy  of  living: 
this  is  the  life  of  which  our  nerves  must  not  be  scant,  but  must  have 
more  and  fuller.  It  is  this  that  is  first  asked  for  in  the  universal 
forms  of  greeting,  "  How  are  you,"  "  How  do  you  feel,"  etc.  This  is 
the  "  heart"  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life.  Youth  who  lack  this 
are  undervitalized :  they  can  write,  perhaps,  a  decent  satire,  burlesque, 
or  even  criticism,  or  carry  a  goodly  amount  of  culture;  but  they  can 
never  be  creative  or  original,  because  they  lack  the  divine  power  of 
active  appreciation,  reverence  and  sympathy. 

The  best  thing  about  genuine  youth  is  that  it  cannot  and  will 
not  interest  itself  in  what  it  feels  to  be  formal,  trifling,  dry,  insin- 
cere, or  of  less  than  the  highest  worth.  The  history  of  student  life 
shows  plainly  that  not  only  its  riots  but  its  debaucheries  are  worse 
when  and  where  courses  are  lean,  professors  not  absorbed  in  their 
work,  not  loved  and  respected  because  they  fail  to  impregnate  with 
high  ideals ;  or  else  where  masses  of  students  have  been  brought  to- 
gether who  never  can  and  who  never  should  have  attempted  to  lead 
the  life  of  the  mind.  If  young  men  fail  of  zeal  and  ardor  on  a  high 
plane,  they  are  more  prone  to  seek  it  on  a  low  one,  so  that  every  in- 
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telleotua]   interest  baa  tome  value  as  a  palliative  or  alt  .  or 

psycho-kinetic  equivalent  of  inebriation  or  degraded  love.  Every 
health  j  youthful  soul  has  a  strong  and  eager  curiosity  which  bad  peda 

\-  alone  oan  kill.     It  blindly  ciroumnutates  like  a  rine  to  find  some 
Jacob's  ladder  up  which  it  oan  climb,  where  the  lower  can  be  char 
into  the  higher  lov<  ,  as  Plato  dimly  bu  I  in  the  "Symposium." 

How  far  the  integer  vitce  sceleruque  purus  of  ideal  student  life  can  de- 
generate before  it  is  known  if  the  Ares  on  the  Muses'  sacred  hills 
are  allowed  to  grow  dim,  and  how  immedicable  are  low  academic  cus- 
toms and  traditions  when  once  established,  their  history  abundantly 
shows. 

The  true  student  here  must  mature  slowly,  and  there  must  be 
much  that  retards  by  broadening,  and  broadens  by  retarding.  That 
wondrous  yeast,  the  most  complex  and  mysterious  of  all  the  products 
of  life,  which  the  great  Biologos  secretes  at  this  age,  if  it  is  ever  to 
leaven  the  whole  of  our  lumpish  nature  must  be  of  the  slow-rising 
kind.  While  the  human  brain  reaches  its  maximal  size  and  weight 
at  fifteen  to  sixteen,  it  is  unique  among  the  organs  in  that  it  takes  a 
decade  longer,  with  vast  changes  in  its  mode  of  action  and  increase  of 
power,  before  it  reaches  full  functional  maturity.  The  regimen  for 
this  long  period  of  functional  growth  should  be  radically  different 
from  the  earlier  period  when  the  vital  energies  are  chiefly  focussed 
upon  growth  in  size.  Not  only  does  man  spend  a  larger  fraction  of 
his  average  life  than  animals  in  growing,  beginning  with  the  greatest 
helplessness  of  them  all,  but  the  prolongation  of  infancy  is  greater  in 
high  than  in  low  races.  Colored  children  and  those  of  low  stock  are 
often  as  bright  as  others,  if  not  more  so ;  but  at  from  six  to  twelve 
they  fall  behind,  and  their  educational  period  closes.  So,  too,  after 
puberty,  eugenic  youth  (excluding  geniuses  and  one-sided  precoci- 
ties) keep  on  developing  power,  as  Mr.  Yoder  shows,  until  full 
physical  maturity  in  the  early  thirties,  and  full  intellectual  maturity, 
which  Plato  thought  touched  its  zenith  at  forty-nine.  Now  while 
there  is  hardly  a  savage  tribe  that  has  not  marked  the  advent  of  this 
period  by  its  most  solemn  rites,  ceremonials,  and  initiations;  while  it 
is  the  period  for  confirmation  in  the  Russian,  Lutheran,  Episcopalian, 
and  Catholic  churches;  and  while,  as  Dr.  Daniels  has  shown,  most 
conversions  occur  among  other  denominations;  as  it  was  the  time 
when  Roman  guardianship  ended  and  the  Greek  youth  had  a  mentor 
or  "  inspirer, " — I  think  we  may  say,  anthropologically,  that  it  is  the 
period  when  education  as  a  conscious,   special,   or  public  function 
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in,  and  that  it  has  slowly  developed  m  civilisation  has  advanced, 
downward  t«»  tin-  kindergarten  and     what  here  oonoerni  us-  upward 

urd  an  ever  increasing  maturity  of  po  I  graduate  work,  seminary, 
laboratory,  research,  as  both  the  growing  body  of  knowledge  and  the 
modern  peyohologio  laws  of  specialization  now  make  needful. 

One  oi  the  chief  dangers  oi  this  period  is  that  the  sexual  ele- 
ments of  soul  and  body  will  he  developed  prematurely  or  dispropor- 
tion^! This  is  hut  one  of  the  many  functions  of  adolescence.  It 
should  ripen  very  slowly  and  witli  the  least  practicable  consciousness. 
Early  maturity  in  this  respect  is  the  worst  kind  of  precocity  and 
physiological  specialization.  Nature  meant  sex  to  be  a  sort  of  hors 
cTa  nr,-r,  and  not  the  chief  course  of  the  meal,  as  many  Frenchy  fash- 

— that  have  made  the  noble  word  "  realistic"  almost  mean  risque — 
suggest.  One  of  the  greatest  living  teachers  of  physiology  said  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  average  young  man 
centre  for  a  few  years  about  this  function.  I  do  not  believe  it,  but 
opine  that,  quite  apart  from  their  intrinsic  value,  intellectual  interests, 
athletics,  friendships,  social  and  a3sthetic  tastes,  plain  living,  and 
high  thinking  should  serve  the  purposes  of  preoccupation  before  com- 
pensating powers  of  control  unfold.  If  hypertrophied,  this  element 
sucks  up  all  that  is  vile  in  the  environment  and  dwarfs  every  power 
of  mind  and  body.  Its  desolation  is  chiefly  wrought  in  the  realm  of 
feeling,  causing  emotional  abnormalities,  perversions,  and  defects. 
The  heart  is  not  whole.  Life  burns  out  into  a  premature  old  age, 
which,  instead  of  being  wise,  happy,  and  respected,  is  wretched 
and  contemptible.  In  place  of  the  supreme  "  cosmic  joy"  of  being 
alive,  there  is  the  woe  of  a  Flaubert  who  says  things  nauseate  him 
until  he  wishes  he  were  a  stone ;  of  Baudelaire,  that  dandy  of  spleen 
and  paradox,  who  found  life  a  supplicium  neuricum ;  of  Verlaine, 
and  other  decadents  and  pessimists  whose  well-springs  of  life  have 
run  dry.  From  a  large  biological  standpoint  I  believe,  with  no  fear 
of  Weismann,  that  he  is  the  best  man,  and  she  the  best  woman, 
who  can  bear  the  best  children ;  that  nothing  is  fully  learned  till  it 
is  so  deeply  a  part  of  us  that  it  would  affect  our  children  if  we  did 
not  live  to  see  them.  Here  is  a  judgment-day  function  that  brings 
home  to  us  the  net  resultant  of  the  good  and  evil  in  our  and  our  an- 
cestors' lives.  Now  it  is  partly  because  our  stock  is  mixed  of  so 
many  bloods  that  we  find  temperance,  in  the  large  Aristotelian  sense, 
so  hard.  This  element  should  dawn  slowly,  with  many  heralds  and 
far-off  approaches  in  the  sphere  of  friendships,  idealism,  sentiments, 
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and  humanities,  and  we  may  well  speak  of  ll  tailing1    in  lore  if  it 

specializes  before  body  and  soul  arc  full  grown. 

After  the  first  rapid  growth  in  weight  and  size,  muscular  p 
unfolds  with  waxing  and  iIm-ii  waning  rapidity  f<>v  b  i  or  mo 

[ike  their  father,  most,  sous  of  Adam  have  found  worb  the  best  anti- 
dote for  forbidden  fruit.  Muscles  are  half  the  adult  body  ley  weight, 
have  built  cities,  waged  wars,  written  books,  and  done  all  that  man 
has  accomplished  in  the  world.     Thought  we  now  deem  repressed 

.•tioii.  Doing  is  also  an  organ  of  knowing.  Our  deepest  beli 
root  in  preconseious  action  -habits.  What  we  do  preforms  the  soul 
and  is  a  kind  of  VorfrucM  for  thought.  To  well-blooded  youth  pure 
intellect  sometimes  seems  a  realm  of  shadowy  ghosts ;  abstract  thoughts 
a  dead  kind  of  knowledge,  or  dried  feelings  pressed  and  labelled. 
What  an  ideal  pedagogic  environment  could  be  composed  out  of  the 
best  elements  of  old  New  England  farm  life  with  the  germs  of  half 
of  all  the  industries  of  the  census  within  easy  reach,  such  as  that 
lately  essayed  to  fit  younger  sons  of  British  noblemen  for  colonial 
life !  Soldiering  has  seasoned  the  bodies  of  youth  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Kome  and  in  modern  Europe.  So  great  was  the  glory  of  the 
Olympic  games,  says  Professor  Gildersleeve,  in  substance,  that  night 
and  death  never  seemed  so  black  as  by  contrast  with  their  splendor. 
Cities  competed  for  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  young 
victor  and  pulled  down  their  walls  to  admit  him ;  sculptors  immor- 
talized his  form ;  and  Pindar,  who  said  no  one  was  great  who  was 
not  great  with  his  hands  and  feet,  raised  his  triumph  to  the  plane  of 
the  eternal  prevalence  of  good  over  evil.  None  have  understood  or 
loved  young  men  like  the  Greeks.  As  the  first  taste  of  blood  fires 
the  young  lion's  soul,  so-  athletic  triumphs  give  foregleams  of  fame 
which  will  be  all  the  more  likely  to  be  sought  later  in  higher  and  more 
enduring  forms.  When  Jahn  founded  his  patriotic  Turner  societies 
in  Germany  it  was  with  the  motto  frisch,  frei,  frohlich,  fromm,  and 
with  the  ideal  of  doing  all  mechanically  possible  for  the  body  to  do, 
thus  enfranchising  the  soul  because  only  strong  muscles  could  make 
men  great  or  nations  free.  In  the  relations  of  exercise  to  regimen 
and  exposure,  in  the  dangers  of  a  spurty  and  erethic  diathesis,  the 
laws  of  training  and  reaction,  of  accessory  and  fundamental  activi- 
ties, in  the  dangers  of  precocious  specialization,  as  in  the  over-use  of 
the  tiny  pen-  and  tongue-wagging  muscles,  we  now  have,  as  I  hope 
to  show  in  a  later  article,  an  amazing  advance  within  our  reach  in 
both  theory  and  practice. 
20 
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r  now  tin*  best  of  psycho  ;»!iy  oaJ  reason    for  hold 

.  or  eh  heart  before  pubescence  as  another  dwari 

i  tv.     The  '  whioh  the  ohild  J(  itered  the  temple 

i  any  ohild  ought  to  go  about  his  Heavenly  Father's 
busij         11  not  indeed  rly  with  our  climate,  temperament,  and 

To  ol  strong  feelings  at  this  age  maj  introvert 

on  physical  states,  increase  passional  activities,  issue  in  a 
sort  of  self-flirtation  or  abnormal  self-consciousness,  or  lapse  to  the 
supreme  selfishness  of  incipient  and  often  unsuspected  hysteria.  Ac- 
OOrding  to  the  Aristotelian  katharsia  the  soul  is  purged  of  bad  pas- 
sions by  stage  representations  of  them;  so  by  the  forcing  method  of 
early  piety  the  soul  gets  just  enough  religious  stimulus  to  vaccinate 

ainst  deeper  and  more  serious  interests  later.  It  is  because  of 
this  haste  for  immediate  results  that  we  so  often  hear  childish  senti- 
ments and  puerile  expressions  strangely  mingled  in  the  prayer-meet- 
ing experiences  of  otherwise  mature  men,  like  manly  tones  alternating 
with  boyish  falsetto.  "  It  did  not  seem  modest  for  my  girl  to  hear," 
said  a  cultivated  and  devout  German  mother  who  had  sent  her  thir- 
teen-year-old daughter  from  the  room  while  I  was  describing  revival 
scenes  I  had  witnessed  in  this  country.  If  children  are  instructed  in 
the  language  of  these  sentiments  too  early,  the  deepening  and  broad- 
ening of  mind  and  conscience  which  should  come  with  adolescent 
years  will  be  incomplete.  I  have  heard  revival  sermons  addressed  to 
young  children  which  seemed  to  exhort  them  to  imagine  themselves 
married  people  and  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  that  relation.  Precocious 
children  are  apt  to  be  conceited  and  full  of  pious  affectations  all  the 
forenoon  of  life,  but  commonplace  all  its  afternoon  and  evening. 

I  plead  not  for  less  but  more  and  wiser  religious  training.  The 
Bible  is  such  a  pedagogic  masterpiece  that  "  divine"  and  "  inspired" 
mean  too  little  rather  than  too  much.  It  is  now  being  re-revealed  as 
man's  great  text-book  in  psychology,  dealing  with  him  as  a  whole  in 
body,  mind,  will,  and  all  higher  relations.  It  has  been  misappre- 
hended only  because  it  is  so  deeply  divine,  and  my  complaint  is  that 
its  teachers  do  not  know  and  believe  it  deeply  enough  to  bring  out 
all  its  power.  But  to  understand  it  we  must  begin  with  nature. 
During  most  of  its  history  our  race  has  worshipped  heavenly  bodies, 
trees,  flowers,  animals,  and  things.  Now,  instead  of  living  in  the 
country  alone  with  nature  half  their  lives,  knowing,  feeling,  loving 
her,  men  are  born  and  die  in  cities,  always  with  their  kind,  and  as 
careless  as  ignorant  of  all  nature's  ways.     Some  years  ago,  by  careful 
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individual  study,  I  found  that  60  dot  ccnl  of  tl  i  I  ohild 

entering  Boston  schools  bad  Qever  seen  ■  robin,  18  percent  bad  n< 
seen  a  cow,  some  thinking  it  aa  big  as  their  thumb  or  the  picture! 
thus  making  mere  verbal  cram  of  all  instruction  about  milk,  che< 
butter,  leather,  etc.     Over  no  per  cent  bad  never  seen  growing  com, 
blackberries,  or  potatoes;    71  per  cent  did  not  know  beans  -even  in 
Boston;  and  in  LOO  other  topics  prim  lerally  presuppose  the  | 

centage  <•!'  ignoranoe  of  nature  was  suoh  as  to  give  pathoe  to  the  idea 
of  some,  that  good  people,  when  they  die,  go  into  the  country.  Urban 
youth  now  rarely  feel  tin'  healthy  old  pagan  love  of  nature,  bul 
it,  if  at  all,  from  secondary  sources,  like  John  Burroughs,  Thoreau, 
Richard  Jeffries,  Hamilton  Gibson.  Tims,  us  Mr.  Eoyt  shows,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  a  British  Commission  report  that  the  study  and 
teaching  of  natural  science  in  intermediate  schools  is  declining.  To 
approach  the  study  of  animal  nature  through  the  mazes  of  histological 
technique,  with  no  previous  sympathetic  groundwork,  is  another  pre- 
cocity or  inversion.  After  the  altruism  of  adolescence  has  been 
fanned  by  social  habits  of  city  life,  the  love  of  nature  upon  which 
science  rests  is  hard  to  graft.  More  country  life  in  contact  with  God's 
primitive  revelation  in  nature  will  lay  better  foundations  both  for 
science  and  Christian  character.  The  latter  will  not  then  be  jeopar- 
dized by  a  little  muddle  about  Trinity,  miracles,  or  inspiration,  be- 
cause religious  life  will  not  be  built  on  the  sand. 

Our  complex  temperament  and  life  I  believe  often  need,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  physiological  vita  nuova,  a  vigorous  transcendental  cult; 
morality  now  needs  religion.  Previous  ethical  training  should  now 
be  brought  to  a  focus  of  personal  application  best  made  according  to 
the  parents'  creed.  Duties  should  seem  Divine  commands.  The 
soul  must  be  braced  up  and  put  to  work.  The  strongest  motives, 
natural  and  supernatural,  are  not  too  strong  to  regulate  the  new  im- 
pulses and  desires  which  are  here  so  sudden.  A  new  and  deep  sense 
of  personal  purity  and  impurity  causes  a  moral  tension  which  is  the 
great  opportunity  of  the  religious  teacher.  A  sense  of  God  within, 
of  responsibilities  which  seem  to  transcend  this  life  because  they  do 
the  youth's  power  of  comprehension,  a  feeling  for  duties  and  of  a 
vaster  future  life — these  are  the  roots  of  religion,  the  elements  of 
that  theology  of  the  heart  revealed  to  every  serious  youth,  the  judi- 
cious emphasis  and  utilization  of  which  often  require  the  most  con- 
summate skill.  If  the  ideal  and  transcendent  to  poet,  priest,  or 
philosopher,    had   been   only  a  pedagogic  regulator   of    the  human 
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energies  d  it  would  have  had  great  justification  on  this 

lit-. 

But  piety  should  be  ■  slow,  because  most  complex,  growth,  at 

ttndent,  more  often  than  a  sudden  conquest     To  lead 

young  men  through  oollege  without  enlarging  the  crude  religious 

notions  of  childhood  is  impossible.  The  time  of  faith  alone  without 
works,  or  oi  oonversion  alone  without  a  little  philosophy,  at  least 
ethics,  is  happily  forever  gone.  We  have  now  at  least  128  Amer- 
ican text-books  designed  as  the  culmination  of  a  college  course, 
usually  taught  by  the  President  during  the  senior  year, — and  often 
written  by  him, — intended  to  open  the  mind  to  ultimate  problems, 
but  not  to  open  it  too  far  to  be  tolerably  closed  up  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  A  careful  study  of  these  text-books  and  a  class-room  expe- 
rience with  many  of  them  shows  clearly  that  this  is  a  distinctly 
American  solution  of  a  great  problem,  and  well  fitted  for  the  early 
stages  of  a  country  like  ours. 

A  few  teachers  of  these  subjects  would  now  have  no  reserves,  but 
exploit  the  natural  self-estrangement  of  an  age  of  flitting  queries, 
whether  I  am  really  I,  or  the  world  is  really  real,  to  the  uttermost, 
and  initiate  into  all  the  metaphysical  orgies  of  the  mind.  Some  of 
them  wage  eternal  war  with  the  naive  and  the  instinctive,  encourage 
doubt  of  all  we  cannot  prove,  reduce  students  to  the  condition  of 
primitive  thinkers,  making  tabula  rasa  of  all  forms  of  settled  consensus. 
They  deem  it  a  pedagogic  triumph  to  worry  men  about  the  logical 
nature  of  the  universe,  and  make  them  ask  whether  the  world  really 
satisfies  the  idea  of  rationality.  They  forget  that  if  our  ethnic  basis 
should  ever  evolve  a  national  philosophy  it  will  be  as  indigenous  as 
was  the  Greek  or  the  German.  Our  nerves  are  not  tonic  enough,  to 
be  sure,  to  play  again  those  soul-quaking  melodies  of  Calvinistic  con- 
viction of  sin  or  Socratic  conviction  of  ignorance  as  they  have  been 
played  in  the  past,  but  young  men  should  not  be  led  toward  paranoias, 
nor  their  enthusiasm  toned  down  into  indifference ;  they  should  not 
be  made  self-centred  and  solipsistic  at  an  age  when  altruism  ought 
to  have  its  golden  day.  Even  if  this  be  claimed  for  the  few  who  are 
to  profess  philosophy  as  a  vocation,  we  must  not  make  men  so  inspired 
by  the  great  that  they  cannot  be  faithful  to  the  small,  nor  give  them  a 
culture  qui  sert  a  tout  mais  ne  suffit  a  rien,  so  that  they  can  never  spe- 
cialize or  do  research.  It  is  for  fear  of  such  results  that  the  Catholic 
Church  stops  short  at  Aquinas,  and  that  Kussia  now  forbids  even 
mediaeval  as  well  as  contemporary  philosophy  in  her  universities. 
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We  oannot  here  exhaust  all  fchs  treatmenti  prescribed  for  this 
critical  age  when  young  men  more  than  boys  bate  to  do,  think,  or  be 
like  all  others,  and,  Instead  of  being  repliecu  ors  pecimens,  strive  to  do 
the  exceptional.     The  Greeks  and  Germans  prescribed  a  philosophy 

which  grew  out  of    the   dh08y  HOm081   miitlm.;,  logoS)  of   their   race   and 

ago.     The  Etonians  oadenoed  the  soul  with  rhetoric  and  oratory;  the 

Jesuits  magnified  the  natural  instincts  of  rivalry  and  competition; 
the  Puritans  and  Ascetics  the  sense  of  sin  and  impurity.  All  believe 
in  leisure,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  very  word  "school.'1  We 
have  found,  but  not  yet  fully  learned  how  to  use,  modern  science, 
which,  even  if  it  be  like  Kant's  island  in  the  midst  of  a  foggy  and 
unknown  sea,  does  make  more  compactly  woven  brain -tissue  that 
saves  the  soul  from  the  shocks  of  the  unexpected,  fortifies  it  against 
disaster,  and  is  now  suggesting  a  new  function  of  thought,  viz :  to 
distribute  energy  among  the  brain  centres,  to  compensate  points  of 
high  by  points  of  low  pressure,  and  thus  make  for  sanity  and  unity. 

Why  can  we  not  know  more  than  these  fragmentary  hints  and 
glimpses  about  this  new  world  of  the  soul  in  which  we  are  now  ab- 
origines? Why  are  we  so  tantalized  here  by  the  noetic  passion  when 
we  have  already  realized  that  human  nature  alone  is  true,  that  all 
that  does  not  square  with  it  is  false,  and  that  all  that  does  not  help 
it  upward  is  worthless?  Philosophic  studies  have  not  done  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  but  have  turned  into  false  ways.  There  is  no 
better  test  of  educational  institutions,  philosophies,  or  states,  than 
how  they  have  dealt  with  this  evermore  prolonged  ephebic  period, 
how  they  have  husbanded  and  applied  its  forces,  whether  they  have 
been  turned  toward  muscle,  sentiment,  thought,  or  sense,  and  how 
far  the  lower  has  been  transpeciated  into  the  higher,  and  how  far 
toward  the  complete  maturity  of  the  ideal  man  of  the  future  devel- 
opment has  yet  been  brought.  It  is  from  some  such  standpoint  that 
I  shall  now  pass  to  discussion  of  some  of  the  chief  and  most  press- 
ing questions  in  the  new  upward  movement  in  university  life  and 
work  in  this  country.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 


[The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  continued  in  later  numbers  of  The 
Forum.  J 
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STATISTICS. 

I  i  has  hevei  fallen  to  any  economist  or  student  of  the  social 
Order  in  tins  or  any  other  country  to  present  such  e\  ulence  of  wealth, 
welfare,  energy,  ami  thrift  as  will  be  put  before  the  readers  of  this 
article. 

\  riculture  gave  employment  to  44  per  cent  of  all  who  were  oc- 
cupied in  gainful  pursuits  in  1880.  If  we  add  to  those  who  are  di- 
rectly occupied  upon  the  field  and  the  farm,  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  food  and  fibres,  by  river,  lake,  rail,  and  wagon, 
it  will  be  proved  that  more  than  one-half  the  population  of  this 
country  gets  its  living  directly  from  the  land  or  in  moving  the  crops. 
The  price  of  food  material,  to  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of 
this  country,  requires  an  expenditure  of  nearly,  and  in  many  instances 
of  more  than,  half  the  family  income.  IIow  much  of  the  work  of 
the  household  is  applied — and  in  considerable  measure  wasted — in 
the  preparation  of  the  food,  each  reader  will  judge. 

Keeping  in  view  these  facts,  the  dominant  influence  governing 
the  future  welfare  and  destiny  of  this  country  and  assuring  the  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions  will  be  made  manifest  by  the  one  fact  of 
greatest  importance  that  could  be  developed  by  any  statistical  investi- 
gation. It  is  this:  There  are  within  the  United  States  J+,56 1^,6 1^1  sepa- 
rate farms,  averaging  about  137  acres  each,  of  which,  in  the  Eastern, 
Middle,  Western,  and  Pacific  States,  80  per  cent  are  occupied  and  man- 
aged by  their  owners.  Far  more  than  one-half  these  farms  are  free  of 
any  mortgage  whatever;  the  rest  are  mortgaged  for  far  less  than  half 
their  value.  In  the  South  there  are  large  numbers  of  farms  rented  to 
black  farmers  who  work  the  land  on  shares  with  the  owner. 

The  area  of  the  United  States,  omitting  Alaska,  comprises  in 
round  figures  1,900,000,000  acres.  Somewhat  less  than  one-third  of 
this  area,  or  623,218,619  acres,  is  now  occupied  as  farm  property 
and  is  assessed  and  valued  under  that  title.  As  shown  by  the  Elev- 
enth Census  (1890)  the  farms  are  classified  as  follows: 
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mi  i 

Under  LO  aorta, ,  L0O,1M 

Over    LO  and  under      aOaora 

M  and  under      BO    M     777 

BO  and  under     i<><>    "     ...     1,121 

"     LOOandnnder    BOO    "     »,00ef< 

"    BOO  i and  under  1,000    "     

44     1,000  aorei  and  orer Bl  M6 

I ii  the  decade  covering  the  yean  I v  30  to  I v  39  inclusive,  the  popu< 
lation  of  this  country  increased  24.86  per  cent.      In  thii  period  a  com- 
parison made  year  by  year  of  die  Dumber  of  mori  on  real  estate 
of  all  descriptions  (except  that  owned  l>y  quasi-public  corporate 
discloses  the  fad  that  there  was  a  pr<          ive  increase  both  in  number 
and  in  amount.     The  amount  registered  in  1889  exceeded  thai  of  I 
by  156  per  cent.     There  was  a  lessening  in  this  progressive  inert 
in   the  years  1883  and  1884,  which  were  years — especially  the  latter 
— of  commercial  depression;  but  the  progressive  tendency  throughout 
the  decade  gives  evidence  of  the  progress  of  this  country  in  wealth 
and  welfare  during  this  period.      This  view  of  the  matter  is  the  very 
reverse  of  the  construction  which  is  usually  given  to  these  facts. 

The  following  comparisons  will  illustrate  the  point  which  I  wish 
to  bring  out:  There  was  a  relative  increase  in  the  production  of  grain 
until,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  it  had  become  in  excess  either 
of  consumption  or  of  export  at  a  profit.  In  other  elements  of  progress 
the  figures  below  give  the  ratio  of  increase : 

Population 25  per  cent 

Production  of  grain 43  "  " 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools 74  "  " 

Railway  mileage 86  "  " 

Postal  receipts 87  " 

Contracts  for  insurance  against  loss  by  fire  (the  best  indica- 
tion of  the  increase  of  property  subject  to  loss) 104  "  " 

Production  of  iron  and  of  steel  (average) 170  "  " 

Amount  of  mortgage  incurred 156  "  " 

In  1879  the  per  capita  national  debt  ($40. 86)  exceeded  that  of 

1889  ($15. 86)  by 157  "  " 

The  close  analogy  between  the  relative  diminution  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  relative  increase  in  the  mortgage  debt  on  acres  and  lots 
will  be  remarked,  varying  but  one  per  cent  in  rate.  It  may  not  be 
assumed  that  the  same  identical  money  repaid  on  the  national  debt  to 
the  creditors  of  the  nation  was  lent  on  mortgage  to  Western  farmers, 
but  the  result  was  practically  the  same,  and  the  comparison  will  hold. 
The  national  debt  was  incurred  in  the  destructive  pursuits  of  the 
Civil  War.     It  represented  so  much  of  the  result  of  productive  in- 
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dustrv  that  might  have  beoome  a w  fui  capital,  which  was  expended 
m  i  oonte  order,     Thii  contest  was  constructive  in 

bablishing  personal  liberty,  but  in  its  progress  it 
;  itructive  of  all  the  material  products  cod  tuned.  Subsequently 
to  tl  .  from  year  to  ^eai  the  people  wen-  taxed  tot  payment  of 

the  proportion  being  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  head  annually 
in  «  ol  the  cost  of  i-on.lnct.iiig  the  government.     This  Bum  de- 

rived from  taxation  was  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  at  the 

.  named.  An  equal  sum  or  more  was  loaned  on  the  mortgages 
on  homes  and  I  arms  year  by  year  lor  constructive  purposes,  the  ob- 
of  the  borrowers  being  to  become  possessed  of  land,  to  open  and 
develop  farms,  to  eonstruet  dwelling-houses,  and  to  provide  homes  for 
their  families, — these  objects  being  the  very  reverse  of  the  destructive 
expenditures  of  war.  In  the  one  case  the  debt  was  incurred  in  defence  of 
the  principle  of  personal  liberty;  in  the  other  the  debt  was  incurred  for 
the  purpose  oi  increasing  the  production  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life,  or  for  improving  the  dwelling-places  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

In  this  same  decade  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
who  earn  their  living  either  on  the  farm,  where  the  farmers  work  as 
hard  as  their  hired  men,  or  as  wage-earners  who  earn  small  or  mod- 
erate compensation  in  other  ways, — numbering  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  all  who  are  occupied  in  gainful  pursuits, — had  steadily  improved 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1892. 

In  1893  came  the  panic,  promoting  a  financial  crisis  and  an  in- 
dustrial paralysis  which  had  long  been  foreseen,  but  of  which  the 
date  could  never  be  predicted  in  advance.  This  long  foreseen  result 
of  tampering  with  the  standard  of  value  of  the  nation  may  be  wholly 
attributed  to  the  shock  given  to  credit  by  the  preceding  monetary 
legislation  and  the  threat  of  the  free  coinage  of  depreciated  silver. 
The  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  1893  were  condu- 
cive to  normal  prosperity ;  but,  through  the  incapacity  of  legislators, 
our  country,  which  is  the  richest  and  most  lightly  taxed  nation  in 
the  world,  has  been  subjected  to  hardships  such  as  afflict  the  poorest 
states  of  Europe.  The  year  1893  must  be  excepted  and  dealt  with 
separately  in  any  analysis  of  industrial  progress.  The  record  of  1893 
will  stand  for  all  time  in  evidence  of  the  fact  that  by  means  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  acts  which  have  obstructed  the  railway  service,  and  by 
acts  for  debasing  the  standard  of  value,  our  whole  commerce  among 
ourselves  and  with  other  nations  has  been  interrupted,  our  industry  has 
been  paralyzed,  and  the  want  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life  by  great 
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numbers  of  people  had  been  brought  about  in  die  midet  of  an 
abundanoe  of  the  means  <>f  living,  with  anmed  capita]  vraiting  I 
return  of  ooiifldenoe,  to  be  expended  in  giving  emploj  ment  to  those  irbo 
wereforoed  to  live  in  enforced  idleness  through  no  fault  of  their ov 
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advanoed,  prices  have  been  reduced,  and  the  oosl  of  production  and 
distribution  baa  been  greatly  diminished. 

Under  these  conditions  there  had  been  also  a  more  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  capital  than  had  ever  before  occurred  In  this  country,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  Tate  of  interest.  This  incn 
capital  led  to  greater  facilities  being  extended  to  borrow  n  mort- 
gage who  might  desire  either  to  develop  a  farm  or  to  establish  B 
home.  This  opportunity  to  borrow  capital  at  moderate  and  lessening 
rates  of  interest  constituted  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
general  progress  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Yet  these  favorable 
conditions  had  been  so  little  comprehended,  and  so  much  complaint 
had  been  made  of  the  fall  in  prices,  especially  of  farm  products,  that  a 
special  investigation  of  the  subject  of  mortgages  on  farms  and  homes 
was  ordered  by  Congress  in  the  year  1889,  the  motive  of  the  promoters 
being  apparently  to  prove  that  excessive  burdens  rested  upon  Western 
lands.  The  result  of  that  investigation  has  sustained  the  conclusions 
which  I  had  reached  by  a  very  partial  investigation  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  preceding  five  years,  namely : 

1.  That  the  larger  part  of  the  Western  farms  cultivated  by  owners 
were  free  of  any  mortgage  whatever. 

2.  That  the  Western  farmers  were  creditors  rather  than  debtors. 

3.  That  the  burden  of  farm  mortgages  is  a  very  light  one. 

In  fact,  the  statistics  of  this  partial  investigation,  which  was  nec- 
essarily very  limited,  had  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  existed 
no  great  body  of  the  people  of  any  class  in  this  country,  who  were, 
as  a  whole,  so  free  from  debt  and  so  absolutely  independent  as  the 
Western  farmers  of  the  grain-growing  States. 

In  making  provision  for  the  census  of  1890  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000,000  was  set  apart  to  be  expended  in  ascertaining  the 
exact  condition  of  farms  and  homes  with  respect  to  mortgages.  A 
more  useful  appropriation  could  not  have  been  made  for  any  statistical 
purpose.  Mr.  George  K.  Holmes  and  Mr.  John  S.  Lord  were  de- 
puted by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  to  do  this  work,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  more  judicious  selection.  On  the  19th  of  De- 
cember an  extra  census  bulletin  was  issued,  giving  the  statistics  of 
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the  decade  from  I  •«',  in  thirty  three  States  and 

The  total  moii  adebtedness  of  the  whole  country  has 

tiii  1  it  is  stated  that  this  detailed  report  of  thirty-three 

Stat  'M  ninths  of  themoi  made  in  the  United  States 

iltir.  I  decade,  and  that  the  outstanding  mortgage  debt  on  the  1st 

of  January,  L890,  giv<  d  in  this  report,  covers  substantially  live  sixths 
ot  the  entire  mon  debt  on  a<  in  the  whole  country, 

in  tin-  compilation  of  these  morl  the  encumbrance  on  acres 

1  from  those  on  lots.  A  complete  separation  of  mortgages 
on  farms  as  distinct  from  acres  has  not  been  fully  completed.  There 
are  many  parcels  of  land  in  the   vicinity  of  cities,   counted  under  the 

I  of  -acres"  which  are  under  mortgage,  that  arc  held  for  future 
sale  in  lots,  and  which  therefore  ought  not  to  be  strictly  considered 
as  farms.  A  portion  of  these  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  is  devoted 
to  market-gardening,  and  some  of  these  acres  are  used  for  business 
purposes.  Therefore  the  freedom  of  the  farmer  from  mortgage  is 
greater  than  is  proved  by  the  figures  subsequently  given,  as  I  have 
mainly  dealt  with  the  facts  as  if  mortgages  on  acres  were  strictly 
synonymous  with  mortgages  on  farms. 

This  huge  work  of  investigation  required  a  most  complete  organi- 
zation, as  the  data  on  mortgages  had  to  be  taken  from  the  registries 
of  deeds  in  every  county  in  the  Union.  The  method  of  estimating 
values  was  to  take  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  in  each  county, 
and  to  raise  that  estimate  to  the  extent  of  the  supposed  undervalua- 
tion of  assessors.  This  undervaluation  was  determined  by  county 
and  municipal  officers  who  were  consulted,  corroborated  by  returns 
received  from  more  than  25,000  inquiries  addressed  to  persons  through- 
out the  country  who  were  familiar  with  the  valuation  of  real  estate 
and  with  the  doings  of  the  assessors.  A  separate  and  limited  inves- 
tigation of  "  farm  and  home"  proprietorship  and  indebtedness  was 
made,  as  distinguished  from  "  acres  and  lots, "  in  respect  to  a  part  of 
those  which  were  encumbered.  In  this  analysis  the  value  of  these 
specific  "  farms  and  homes"  was  estimated  by  the  owners,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  consistent  with  other  returns. 

In  these  mortgage  statistics  which  were  first  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Porter,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  and 
which  have  been  completed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  the  present  Superintendent,  coupled  with  the  monumental 
Report  on  Prices  and  Wages,  compiled  under  the  superintendence 
of  Commissioner  Wright,  by  order  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
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Senate,  l>y  Dr.  B2.  B.  L.  Gould  and  othen  oi  bii  tuooifltof,  we  qai 
basis  for  an  inductive  social  soience,  such  t    hi 

The  first  and  most  obvious  general  deduction  from  fcl 
of  "farms  and  hoxn<        is  well  as  of  Ma<  ,"  is  the 

number  <>f  the  owners  <>f  small  parcels  of  land,  and  die  paramount 
importance  of  agriculture  among  the  pursuits  of  the  people  oi  this 
country.     Whatever  may  be  the  temporary  influence  of  a  fewsha] 
and  discontented  persons  win*  prate  about  cheap  money,  social] 
and  the  like,  this  great  body  of  owners  of  real  property  which  has 
been  developed  mainly  by  themselves,  however  slow  they  may  h 

action,  are  Sure  in  the  end   to   forbid   any  wild  or  revolutionary  work 

being  done  either  by  legislation  or  agitation.     The y  are  sure  in  the  end 

to  sustain  right  and  judicious  methods  in  the  dual  adjustment  of  the 
dillicult  economic  questions  which  have  been  developed  in  our  mone- 
tary and  revenue  systems  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Evolution 
rather  than  revolution  will  be  the  order  on  which  these  men  will  move. 

The  first  startling  fact  developed  by  the  mortgage  statistics  is  that 
in  these  specific  thirty -three  States  and  Territories  nearly  7,000,000 
mortgages  have  been  recorded  in  ten  years  for  a  total  sum  of  nearly 
$9,500,000,000.  The  final  statement,  covering  the  whole  country, 
which  has  not  yet  been  published,  discloses  the  fact  that  9,517,747 
mortgages  were  executed  in  the  decade  1880-1889,  to  the  amount  of 
$12,094,877,793. 

That  single  fact  will  doubtless  be  cited  in  evidence  of  the  hard- 
ships of  life  among  Western  farmers  and  owners  of  small  parcels  of 
land  on  which  their  dwellings  are  built.  These  figures  have  already 
been  brought  in  evidence  against  the  so-called  "  Shylocks"  and  "  gold- 
bugs"  by  whom  the  money  is  said  to  have  been  lent. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1890,  the  amount  of  these  mortgages  re- 
maining unpaid  in  thirty -three  States  was  $4,935,455,896;  in  the 
whole  United  States,  $6,019,679,985.  It  therefore  appears  that  dur- 
ing the  decade  one-half  the  mortgage  debt  incurred  had  already  been 
paid.  The  amount  of  mortgages  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade  has  not  been  ascertained ;  it  can  only  be  inferred  by  deduc- 
tions from  the  growth  of  mortgages  since  its  beginning.  The  least 
estimate  of  the  sum  due  on  acres  and  lots  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  would  be  $1,500,000,000. 

These  original  mortgages  executed  prior  to  1880  must  have  been 
wholly  liquidated,  mostly  by  payment.  Evidence  obtained  from  sol- 
vent farm-mortgage  companies  proves  that,  as  fast  as  they  matured, 
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tht-v  either  tinalU  paid,  <>>■  else  in  some  instances  new  mort- 

iumI  at  much  lower  rates  of  interest  than  irere  ous- 
tomari  in  the  era  of  paper  money  in  the  previous  deoade.     On  tins 
iimmarj  would  be  i 

Mortgage!  in                 uiuiiiy  1,   1880,  estimated $1,500, 000,000 

12,000,000,000 

Total  $13,500,000,000 

In  force,  January  1,  1800 6,000,000,000 

Paid  $7,500,000,000 

i  payments  therefore  amounted  to  55  percent,  yet  at  the  end  of 
the  decade  the  mortgage  debt  on  acres  and  lots  was  $6,000,000,000. 

A  loud  outcry  has  been  made  by  the  Populists  and  the  advocates 
of  cheap  money,  in  support  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  other 
devices  in  fraud  of  both  debtors  and  creditors  alike,  upon  the  ground 
that  this  is  an  unbearable  burden.  We  must  therefore  wrest  from 
these  statistics  their  true  meaning.  Figures  never  lie  except  when 
liars  make  figures,  but  true  figures  may  be  made  to  lie  by  him  whose 
purpose  is  not  to  present  the  truth.  On  January  1,  1890,  65.83  per 
cent  of  the  outstanding  mortgages  were  upon  lots,  with  which  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  deal ;  34. 17  per  cent  in  point  of  number  were  upon  acres, 
which  in  this  analysis  I  deal  with  as  synonymous  with  farms,  although 
by  so  doing  I  do  not  prove  the  full  independence  of  the  farmer.  An 
estimate  of  the  amount  on  actual  farms  will  be  subsequently  given. 

The  average  mortgage  on  lots  was  $1,540,  by  far  the  greater 
number  being  less  than  $1,000.  People  of  moderate  means  had  in 
this  decade  secured  lots  of  land  for  their  own  homes  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before,  being  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  increase  of  capital  and  the 
facilities  for  borrowing  at  lessening  rates  of  interest. 

Dealing  with  the  mortgages  on  farms,  we  find  that  the  average 
life  of  a  farm  mortgage  is  a  little  less  than  five  years, — rather  longer 
in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  but  practically  five  years  in  the  grain- 
growing  States.  The  total  number  of  mortgages  given  on  acres,  which 
were  outstanding  in  the  United  States,  January  1,  1890,  was  2,302,- 
941,  carrying  an  encumbrance  of  $2,209,148,431.  The  average  farm 
mortgage  was  therefore  $959.  Again,  we  find  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  mortgages  are  for  medium  amounts.  Over  6  per 
cent  (6.11)  were  executed  for  sums  under  $100;  46  per  cent  were  for 
sums  under  $500,  and  70.21  percent  were  for  sums  under $1,000, — 
leaving  less  than  30  per  cent  in  point  of  number  as  representative  of 
larger  mortgages,  the  biggest  of  which  are  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
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\V»  ni:iv  n«>w  begin  to  throw  :i  little  light  upon  the  true  nature 
<>f  mortgage  indebtedness  by  the  figures  of  the  inorea  e.     Let  mi 
peat:    The  growth  of  population  wt    25  percent;    the  number  oi 
mortgages  executed  in  L889  as  compared  with  1880  show  an  incri 
of  90  per  cent;    the  amount  of  mortgagi     registered,  an  inen 
L56  percent.     To  the  superficial  mind  tins  may  give  evidence 
hardship,  but  it.  is  a  notable  fact  that  die  Lessening  of  mortgi 
number  and  amount  was  during  the  period  of  business  deprei   ion  in 
L888  and   L884.     The  average  number  <>f  acres  to  each  mortg 

in  the  decade  was  IIS;    the  number  of  acres  encumbered  in  ten   \> 

622,855,091.     Tlie  total  acreage  of  the  United  States  exclusive  <>f 

Alaska  is  1,900,000,000.  Nearly  one-third  part  of  the  acres  of  the 
United  States  were,  therefore,  placed  under- mortgage  in  the  decade 

named.  The  debt  increased  three  times  more  than  the  estimated 
wealth,  and  six  times  more  than  the  population.  The  rate  of  interest 
on  actual  farm  mortgages  in  twenty-one  principal  States,  selected  for 
this  specific  analysis,  varied  from  5£  per  cent  in  Massachusetts  to  ft 
and  7  per  cent  in  the  Middle  West;  rising  to  10  per  cent  in  the  re- 
cently occupied  States  and  Territories,  averaging  on  farms  a  fraction 
under  7  per  cent.  This  rate  was  much  lower  than  in  the  previous 
decade  on  a  paper -money  basis. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  evidence  of  prosperity  rather  than  ad- 
versity developed  in  these  conditions,  one  must  ask,  What  does  a 
man,  in  fact,  borrow,  when  he  executes  a  mortgage  upon  land?  He 
does  not  borrow  money  in  a  true  sense.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases 
only  a  title  to  money  passes  in  the  form  of  a  check,  a  draft,  or  a  bill 
of  exchange.  What  he  in  fact  borrows  is  the  land  itself,  or  such 
part  of  it  as  the  encumbrance  represents.  If  we  regard  foreclosure 
as  a  sign  of  lack  of  benefit  to  the  borrower,  the  figures  show  that  in 
all  but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  these  negotiations  it  has  been  as 
much  or  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  borrower  to  borrow  the  farm 
or  home  as  it  has  been  to  the  benefit  of  the  lender  in  securing  interest 
on  the  loan.  The  advantage  is  mutual,  but  distinctly  greater  on  the 
part  of  the  borrower,  who  has  been  enabled  to  become  the  owner  of  a 
homestead  and  the  improvements  thereon  at  lessening  rates  of  in- 
terest throughout  this  period. 

In  proof  of  these  benefits  the  following  facts  are  deduced  from 
Bulletin  63  of  "  Farms  and  Homes. "  Of  the  money  borrowed  on 
mortgage,  77.38  per  cent  was  borrowed  for  the  purchase  or  improve- 
ment of  the  land.     Add  the  sums  borrowed  for  durable  personal  prop- 
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pital,  And  we  And  that  more  than  v«;  per  oenl  ox  the  monej 

tnded  in  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  land  or  for 

durable  capital  need  thereon,     of  the  money  borrowed  during  tins 

de  nt  was  borrowed  to  meet  farm  or  family  expenses. 

A.'  ..-:  one  of  the  most  startling  facte  disclosed  by  these  statistics 
ie  that  tin-  total  debt  on  and  lots  combined,  which  was  out- 

tnding  January  1,  ls'.,,,.  amoonted  to  10.07  per  cent  of  the  true 
value  oi  the  real  i  inted  in  these  tables,  encumbered  and 

unencumbered.  It  being  assumed  that  a  mortgage  debt  would  be 
safe  up  to  two-thirds  the  value,  it  appears  that  the  actual  encum- 
bn  light  have  been  safely  increased  four  times.      At  only  one- 

third     a  more  eonservative  estimate — it  could  have  been  doubled. 

[n  twenty -two  States,  of  which  a  separate  analysis  has  been 
made,  only  32.09  per  cent  of  the  taxed  acres  are  under  any  mortgage 
or  encumbrance  of  any  kind.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  were  absolutely 
free  on  January  1,  1890.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  the  only  States 
in  which  there  is  any  considerable  preponderance  of  mortgaged  farms 
as  compared  with  those  which  are  free. 

In  twenty-two  of  the  States — mostly  the  older  and  not  the  newer 
States — in  which  the  data  of  farms  and  homes  as  distinct  from  acres 
and  lots  have  been  completely  analyzed,  and  of  which  the  statistics 
have  been  digested,  it  appears  that  32.30  per  cent  of  the  farms  are 
hired.  These  farms  are  almost  wholly  free  of  mortgage,  and  67.70 
per  cent  are  owned  by  their  occupants.  Of  those  which  are  owned 
by  occupants,  69. 7S  per  cent  are  free  of  any  mortgage  whatever,  and 
30.22  per  cent  are  under  a  mortgage.  Taking  100  farms  as  an  ex- 
ample of  relative  conditions,  the  data  of  those  twenty -two  States  prove 
that  32  are  hired,  47  are  occupied  by  owners  free  of  encumbrance, 
and  only  21  are  occupied  by  owners  under  a  mortgage. 

Of  the  farms  owned  which  are  subject  to  an  encumbrance,  the 
average  value  is  $3,190;  the  average  mortgage  $1,130.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  hired  farms  from  24.38  per  cent  in  1880  to  32.30 
per  cent  in  1SS9,  but  the  tendency  toward  hiring  farms  appears  to  be 
continuous  and  slowly  increasing. 

Among  the  twenty -two  States  specially  dealt  with  are  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  in  which  it  is  the  common  practice 
of  colored  farmers  to  hire  their  lands  from  the  owners  of  the  old 
plantations,  or  their  successors,  for  a  share  of  the  product.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  blacks  are  becoming  owners,  but  more  in  towns 
and  cities  than  in  the  country. 
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[f  we  deduoi  these  Southern  States,  the  proportion  pi  bired  farmi 
in  the  other  nineteen  States  falls  to  L9.81  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Dumber,  ranging  from  7.62  in  Maine  to  29.57  in  I<> 

Before  dealing  with  the  tenant  system  a  final  summary  may  be 
made  on  this  valuation,  and  it  is  proved  on  a  fair  estimate  thai  the 
mortgage  on  farms  did  not  exoeed  LO  per  oenl  upon  the  value  of  the 
land  and  the  improvements  thereon. 

Thus  far  the  mortgages  upon  acres  bave  been  dealt  with  as  if  they 
were  the  same  as  mortgi        on  farms.     As  yet  no  complete  sep 
tion  has  been  made,  but  1  am  permitted  to  make  the  following  sti 
ment  on  the  authority  of  the  Census  officials. 

In  Bulletin  No.  63  a  partial  analysis  is  made  of  the  specific  mort- 
gages on  aetual  farms  which  are  occupied  by  owners,  apart  from  hired 
farms,  and  acres  which  are  not  strictly  farms.  Deductions  from  these 
figures,  applied  to  the  total  mortgage  on  acres  in  the  United  States, 
would  give  the  following  result : 

Total  mortgage  on  acres  in  the  whole  country,  Jan.  1,  1890. .  $2,209,148,431 

On  farms  occupied  and  worked  by  owners  (estimated) $1,009, 148,431 

On  hired  farms  and  on  acres  not  strictly  farms $1, 200, 000, 000 

The  encumbrance  on  hired  farms  is  believed  to  be  very  small. 
The  value  of  all  the  4,504,641  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1890, 
including  improvements,  was  $13,279,252,649.  The  estimated  mort- 
gage thereon,  January  1,  1890,  was  $1,009,148,431,  equal  to  8  per 
cent,  subject  to  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  on  hired  farms. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  hired  farms  in  the  older  grain-growing  States  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  calls  for  explanation.  The  question 
arises,  Does  this  mean  the  growth  of  a  landlord-and-tenant  system, 
as  it  is  commonly  understood?  It  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Census  officials  to  investigate  this  subject,  but  of  course  this 
tendency  attracted  their  attention,  and  while  they  may  not  rightly 
give  any  official  opinion  I  am  assured  that  their  views  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  evidence  that  I  have  obtained  from  other  sources 
upon  this  matter.  I  have  put  questions  to  various  persons  in  the 
grain-growing  States,  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts, — persons 
connected  with  successful  and  solvent  farm -mortgage  companies,  or 
chiefs  of  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor,  or  collectors  of  statistical  data 
relating  to  crops.  All  replies  are  of  the  same  general  tenor.  The 
questions  put  to  them  were  substantially  as  follows : 

1.   Does  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hired  farms  indicate  a  ten- 
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Ablishment  of  permanent  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  such  aa  are  customary  in  Great  Britain? 

I  Indioate  the  oonoentration  <>f  land  in  fewer  hands? 
1 1       it  indicate  better  methodi  of  agriculture,  or  the  reverse? 

The  summary  of  the  replies  to  these  questions  may  be  given  in 
the   to\  rms:    These   lands  have  been  taken  up  and  settled 

mainly  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  men  of  whom  many  are  now 
Living.  These  men  have,  as  a  rule,  prospered.  The  larger  portion 
of  them  or  their  descendants  own  their  farms,  and  many  possess  other 
property.  The  conditions  have  changed  from  those  which  are  pic- 
tured in  the  early  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  condition  which 
farmers  now  enjoy.  A  part  of  the  other  property  of  such  farmers  in 
many  instances  consists  of  money  lent  on  mortgage  on  lots  or  farms 
in  their  own  or  neighboring  States.  In  102  typical  counties  selected 
from  all  portions  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  a  special  investi- 
gation by  the  Census  authorities,  it  was  disclosed  that  68.69  per  cent 
of  the  mortgages  incurred  were  held  by  citizens  of  the  same  States  in 
which  the  mortgaged  real  estate  is.  Many  of  these  prosperous  farmers 
have  retired  to  towns  and  cities  in  order  to  educate  their  children  and 
to  enjoy  in  their  latter  years  some  of  the  privileges  of  town  life, — their 
early  life  having  been  passed  in  isolated  places  under  very  arduous 
conditions.  In  many  cases  their  farms  are  let  to  their  sons.  In 
many  other  cases  men  who  have  not  retired  have  leased  a  part  of  their 
farms  to  their  children.  In  many  others,  again,  those  who  have  re- 
tired have  let  their  farms  to  men  formerly  in  their  employ.  A  very 
small  proportion  are  hired  by  farmers  who  have  been  unable  to  pay 
mortgages  which  have  been  foreclosed,  who  now  lease  the  farms  in  the 
hope  of  recovery.  There  are  great  numbers  of  men  who  have  served 
as  hired  men  on  farms,  who  have  laid  up  their  earnings,  and  who  prefer 
to  hire  land  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  are  known,  and  where 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  schools  and  good  surroundings,  rather  than 
to  move  away  to  take  up  new  land  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  increase  of  hired  farms  does 
not  imply  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  after  the  English  fashion.  It  does  not  imply  the  concen- 
tration of  land  in  fewer  hands,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  does  imply 
better  and  more  intelligent  methods  of  agriculture,  larger  and  more 
varied  crops  produced  from  lessening  areas  of  land  throughout  the 
whole  great  grain-growing  section.  This  change  to  more  varied  crops 
long  since  became  the  rule  in  the  East  when  the  wheat  and  the  corn 
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of    tlir   West,    1  >< •; r:ii i    to    |>i»'s.s    upon    Kasl.crn    marl. <  t  - ,  &|    the   cost   of 

transportation  was  reduced. 

In  order  i<>  sustain  these  deduction*  I  will  give  a  Little  of  the 
voluminous  e*\  idenoe  derived  from  the  questions  put  to  the  chiefs  of 
bureaus  of  statistics  and  others,  in  several  States,  especially  in  those 
in  which  the  question  of  farm  mortgages  lias  been  investigated  by 
the  State  authorities,  both  before  and  sine.-  the  Census  investigation. 

The  first  effective  analysis  of  farm  mortgages  which  has  ever  come 

under  my  notice  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  IT.  Heath,  ilie  Commissioner 

of  Labor  Statistics  of  Michigan  for  the  year  1888.      Jle  obtained  the 

data  for  58  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  of  Michigan,  numbering  90,808, 

assessed  for  $194,854,033.     In  a  letter  to  me  the  Commissioner  says 

that  while  the  law  of  Michigan  implies  that  the  assessment  is  made 

upon  the  full  value,  it  might  well  be  assumed  that  the  assessed  value 

does  not  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  true  value.     If,  then,  we  raise  the 

value  of  farms  listed  to  a  sum  of  which  80  per  cent  would  be  the 

assessed  valuation,  we  get  the  following  results: 

Farms  listed 90,803 

Acreage 7,830,549 

Average  size  of  farm,  acres 86£ 

Average  value  per  acre $31 

Average  value  of  each  farm,  a  little  less  than $2, 700 

True  value $243, 568, 291 

Out  of  90,803  farmers,  43,079  stated  that  their  farms  were  mortgaged. 
A  few  refused  to  reply.  The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  stated 
that  their  farms  were  not  mortgaged.  The  true  value  of  the  farms 
which  were  mortgaged,  estimated  to  be  about  one-half  the  total  num- 
ber, was  $100,000,000;  the  mortgage  debt  $37,500,000.  Of  the 
farms  investigated,  31,570  were  owned  or  occupied  by  men  of  foreign 
birth,  the  best  by  Americans.  In  answer  to  the  question  put  to  the 
foreign  element,  "  Had  they  any  money  when  they  arrived  in  the 
State?"  8,067  answered  "Yes,"  giving  the  sum  of  money  in  their 
possession  at  $4,633,188  in  all;  23,503  answered,  "No."  From 
these  data  we  reach  the  following  conclusion : 

Foreigners  brought  money  into  the  State  to  the  amount  of.       $4,633,188 
The  mortgage  debt  on  these  specific  farms  was 11, 191, 714 

Making  a  total  of $15, 824, 902 

The  assessed  value  of  these  specific  farms  was $52, 537, 871 

The  true  value 65, 672, 333 

It  follows  that  these  31,570  foreigners,  who  came  from  Germany, 
Canada,  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  nearly  every  other 
21 
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country  in  Europe,  from  tin-  Easl   [ndies,  Australia,  Eayti,  Mexico, 

ami  South  ioa,  had  been  enabled,  l»v  borrowing  money  on  mort- 

to  becoi  edofreal  worth  $50,000,000  more  than 

the  encumbrance  and  the  cash  brought  in  by  themselves;  and  this 

mate  does  Dot  include  the  farm  annuals,  tools,  and  furniture  used 
upon  the  farm. 

The  principal  Western  Indebtedness  on  mortgage  is  in  and  around 
Chicago,  but   there   is  one  Startling   fact   fcO   which   my   attention  lias 

i  called  by  Mr.  Eolmes.  In  the  great  urban  region  in  and  around 
city;  in  Kings,  Queens,  New  York,  Richmond,  and  West- 
chester counties,  in  the  State  of  New  York;  and  in  the  counties  of 
in,  E  s,  Hudson,  Mon mouth,  Passaic,  and  Union  in  the  State 
of  Mew  Jersey, — the  real-estate  mortgage  debt  is  $1,279,343,703. 
This  amount  is  21.25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  real-estate  mortgage 
debt  of  the  United  States.  It  is  51.04  per  cent  of  the  real-estate 
mortgage  debt  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  West,  extending 
from  Ohio  westward  to  Kansas  and  northward  to  the  Dakotas,  with 
its  populous  cities  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minne- 
apolis, Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  value  of  the  real  estate  in  and  about  New 
York  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  this  indebtedness,  yet  it  is 
an  important  fact  to  know  where  the  indebtedness  lies,  and  what  is  the 
relative  burden  contrasting  the  East  with  the  West. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  amount  of  the  encumbrance  in  the 
eleven  counties  in  and  around  the  city  of  New  York  exceeds  the 
amount  of  mortgages  on  all  the  farms  of  the  United  States. 

A  recent  investigation  of  farm  mortgages  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  by  the  successor  of  Mr.  Heath  discloses  the  fact  that  since 
1887  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  liquidation  of  mortgages,  so 
that  last  year  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  farms  of  Michigan  was 
much  less  than  it  was  five  years  before.  These  statistics,  compiled  on 
behalf  of  the  State  a  little  before  and  a  little  after  the  Census  investi- 
gation, are  wholly  consistent  with  the  facts  developed  by  the  Census. 

The  States  of  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  may  be  taken  as  ex- 
amples of  a  section  in  which  wheat  has  been  the  so-called  "  money 
crop, "  or  for  many  years  the  main  dependence  of  the  farmers  for 
their  cash  receipts.  For  a  long  period  in  the  State  of  Minnesota — a 
shorter  period  in  Dakota,  more  recently  settled — what  is  known  as 
the  "  all-wheat"  system  of  cultivation  prevailed,  corresponding  to  the 
"  all -cotton"  system  of  the  South.     In  both  sections  this  system  has 
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given  way  to  varied  orops,  grows  is  rotation  under  better  oonditiona 
of  cultivation,  occupying  a  lei  i  ning  area  of  land  in  proportion  to  the 
product.     In   Nebri  oxnewhal  similar  cond  formerly  pre- 

vailed and  are  now  giving  way  to  varied  crops.  The  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  of  Nebraska  says: 

u  The  single-crop  system  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  .  .  .  The  farms 
are  being  put  under  better  conditions  of  cultivation.  .  .  .  i:  is  well  known  that, 
with  diversified  farming,  foreclosures  are  less  numerous.  .  .  .  Thetendem 
hire  rather  than  to  buy  land  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  the  publio  domain 
being  about  exhausted,  young  men  are  prevented  from  going  further  w 
establish  themselves.  .  .  .  Many  retired  farmers  live  in  the  towns  upon  the  In- 
come of  their  property  ;  others  still  live  on  their  farms,  I  Aft"  fog  money  on  mort- 
gage to  their  neighbors." 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  replies:  "A  certain 
amount  of  discrimination  should  be  made  in  the  separation  of  farm 
mortgages  from  a  general  mortgage  upon  acres;"   explaining  this  by 

the  statement  that — 

— "speculative  tracts  of  acres  are  held  under  mortgage  for  prospective  profits, 
generally  given  by  a  "boomer".  .  .  .  Mortgages  upon  improved  farms,  whether 
occupied  by  renters  or  owners,  are  productive  of  sufficient  income  to  pay  interest 
and  taxes  and  a  profit  to  the  owner  besides.  ...  In  the  southern  portion  of 
the  State,  mixed  farming  with  rotation  of  crops  is  the  common  practice.  In  the 
northern  part  the  farmers  largely  adhere  to  raising  wheat,  flax,  oats,  and  barley. 
...  In  that  portion  of  the  State  where  mixed  farming  prevails  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  hear  of  a  mortgage  foreclosure,  while  in  the  all- wheat  section  many 
mortgages  are  being  foreclosed. " 

Tenant  farming  is  explained  by  the  fact  that — 

— "many  owners  who  have  worked  faithfully  and  hard  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
have  accumulated  a  sufficient  competence  to  permit  them  to  remove  to  a  neigh- 
boring town  to  better  enjoy  school  and  church  facilities  for  themselves  and 
children.  Tenant  farming  is  not  an  indication  of  the  consolidation  of  farms 
into  larger  area. " 

As  an  illustration,  the  Secretary  says: 

"Our  little  town  of  Canton,  with  a  population  of  1,800,  has  at  least  fifty 
families  of  retired  farmers,  most  of  whom  are  living  exclusively  on  the  income 
of  their  farms,  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  this  same  condition  is  to  be  found 
in  every  town  in  southeastern  Dakota. " 

In  respect  to  loaning  money  to  neighbors,  the  Secretary  says,  in 
November,  1893: 

"Even  in  this  Lincoln  County,  which  was  first  settled  some  twenty-two 
years  ago  by  people  of  every  nationality,  who  came  by  team  and  took  home- 
steads then  fifty  miles  from  railroad,  at  least  one-half  of  them  are  worth  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000,  and  many  of  them  are  loaning  on  mortgage  to  their  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors. " 
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In  oonoluaion  be  m 

"While  »t  li  tin'-  t  hnt  Canning  confined  exclusively  t<»  imall  grain  raisin 
iv  profitable  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Carman  who.  haTe  pursued  mixed  farming,  raiting  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  corn, 

lj   proep  roui  and  gradually  getting  well  off.    In  our 

county  I  am  tafe  In  saying  that  aot '-'  per  cent  <>f  farm  mortgagee  made  hen;  have 

gone  I"  foreolo  ore      Tins  1 1  a  remarkable  record  when  it  is  considered  that  but 

quarter!  have  escaped  a  mortgage  at  one  time  or  another  since  it  was 

nted  by  the  government." 

The  same  testimony  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  Minnesota  for  1892,  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Powers,  Commis- 
sioner, a  most  competent  witness.     Down  to  and  including  the  year 

J  the  foreclosures  on  mortgages  were  steadily  diminishing  with 
the  adoption  of  varied  and  more  intelligent  methods  of  farming.  Mr. 
Powers  remarks  that  "  legitimate  business  suffers  in  Minnesota  but  very 
little  from  the  burden  of  mortgage  indebtedness.  The  speculator  is 
the  one  who  has  most  ground  for  complaint  at  that  burden. "  The 
acreage  of  assessed  lands  has  increased  faster  than  that  of  mortgage 
foreclosures,  and  the  amount  of  foreclosure  has  relatively  diminished. 
Dealing  with  certain  typical  counties  he  remarks: 

"In  1881  there  were  129  acres  of  assessed  land  to  every  acre  sold  on  fore- 
closure ;  in  1891  141  acres.  The  acreage  sold  under  foreclosure  decreased  9.6 
per  cent,  while  the  amount  diminished  35  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  mortgage  fore- 
closures in  Minnesota  on  farm  property  have  in  the  past  ten  years  decreased  rela- 
tively 35  per  cent,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  farmers  as  a  whole  has  been 
improved  to  that  same  extent  since  the  year  1880. " 

In  a  letter  written  to  me  in  November,  1893,  Mr.  Powers  ends 
his  testimony  with  this  remark : 

"  The  figures  of  mortgage  foreclosures  for  the  present  are  80  per  cent  better 
than  ten  years  ago.  The  newer  counties  are  thus,  even  with  their  greater  burden 
of  debt  and  foreclosure,  better  off  than  the  most  favored  portion  of  the  State  ten 
years  ago. " 

His  explanation  of  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  hired  farms 
is  the  same  as  that  given  in  respect  to  the  newer  States  of  Nebraska 
and  Dakota. 

Similar  testimony  has  been  received  from  private  individuals; 
notably  Mr.  S.  T.  K.  Prime,  of  Dwight,  Illinois,  whose  system  of 
crop -reporting  gives  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in 
every  section  of  the  grain-growing  States;  and  he  cites  two  small 
towns  in  Illinois,  in  one  of  which  he  himself  resides,  where  the  num- 
ber of  retired  farmers  living  on  the  income  of  their  farms  or  mort- 
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gages  is  about  ld  the  same  proportion  as  tho  ren  for  the  little 
town  of  ( lantoD  previ< msly  oited. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  control  and  di  □  of  the  policy  of 

this  country  has  practically  moved  into  the  M\  ii  ippi  Valley,  and 
in  view  of  the  yet  more  important  r .- * < - 1 .  that  the  tarn  oiz- 

ingwith  the  intention  of  exercisii  eater  control  over  the  financial 

policy  of  this  country  than  they  bave  heretofore,  this  ana  may 

have  a  prof  ound  significance.  It"  the  condition  of  the  Western  farmer 
had  been  consistent  with  the  picture  of  oppressh  n  and  wrong  which 
lias  been  presented  by  Populists  and  others,  one  might  hn\  e  to 

dread  the  change  in  the  balance  of  power  which  is  now  in  pn 
Hut  when  one  witnesses  the  picture  of  solid  and  substantial  pros- 
perity to  which  these  mortgage  statistics  bear  testimony,  all  fears  of 
any  dangerous  or  revolutionary  changes,  either  in  our  monetary  or 
our  revenue  systems,  may  be  laid  aside,  unless  the  people  of  other 
sections  are  so  unwise  as  to  attempt  to  obstruct  legislation  which  is 
not  of  a  revolutionary  quality,  but  which  is  consistent  with  a  true 
and  much-needed  reform.  In  the  event  of  such  unwise  obstruction 
to  judicious  changes  now  proposed,  with  any  sectional  ends  in  view, 
the  movement  of  the  Western  farmers  might  become  one  that  would 
pay  little  regard  to  vested  rights  or  privileges,  and  which  would  be 
carried  to  its  conclusion  with  a  merciless  power.1 

Edward  Atkinson. 


Further  information  on  the  subjects  here  treated  of  may  be  found 
by  consulting:  "Recent  Economic  Changes,"  by  David  A.  Wells; 
"  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Prices  and  Wages 
for  Fifty-two  Years,"  compiled  by  Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright; 
"  Census  Reports  of  Mortgages, "  compiled  by  George  K.  Holmes  and 
John  S.  Lord ;  Reports  of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  in  many  States,  no- 
tably those  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Michigan,  and  Illinois; 
"  The  Distribution  of  Products"  and  "  Taxation  and  Work,"  by  Ed- 
ward  Atkinson. 

1  All  of  the  figures  in  this  article  that  have  been  taken  from  the  Census  Ta- 
bles of  mortgage  and  farm  and  home  proprietorship  statistics  have  been  verified 
by  the  Census  Office,  and  also  all  computations  in  which  these  numbers  only 
have  been  used ;  but  of  course  this  does  not  commit  the  Census  Office  to  any 
opinion  expressed  in  the  article,  nor  to  any  inference  or  interpretation  drawn 
from  the  statistics. 
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Confidence  returns  with  the  veto  of  Bland's  measure,  but 
aation  of  business  continues.  It  is  reflected  by  an  increasing 
imulation  of  idle  capital  and  rates  of  interest  lower  than  ever 
prevailed  in  this  country  for  so  long  a  time.  One  removable  im- 
pediment to  prosperity  is  the  uncertainty  about  the  tariff  bill.  An 
examination  of  the  present  situation  of  leading  industries,  as  given 
below,  demonstrates  that  the  delay  of  proper  legislation  is  a  chief 
cause  of  the  depression. 

Iron  and  steel. — In  1893  there  were  74  anthracite  furnaces  in  blast, 
producing  34,773  tons  weekly;  and  in  1894  there  are  but  32  furnaces 
in  blast,  producing  16,018  tons  weekly.     Prices  ruled  as  follows: 

March,  1893.  March,  1894. 

Bessemer  iron  ore  in  Cleveland $4. 00  to  $4.25  $2. 50  to  $2.75  per  ton. 

Bar  iron                   "  New  York 1.80  1.25"    100  lbs. 

Cotton  ties              "         "         80"     .90  .55"       .60"      45" 

Steel  beams  for  build'gs,  in  New  York       2.00  to  2.25  1.30"     1.50  per  100  lbs. 

Bessemer  pig  iron              "     Pittsburg    14.00  10.00  "  ton. 

Steel  billets                         "           "              23.00  15.00"     " 

Importations  would  be  impossible  at  present  values,  even  if  duties 
were  entirely  abolished ;  for  prices  in  some  cases  are  lower  here  than 
in  Europe,  as  is  shown  by  a  recent  sale  of  10,000  kegs  of  nails  for 
export  to  Australia  by  way  of  England.  Had  they  not  been  cheaper 
here,  these  goods  would  have  been  purchased  in  Great  Britain. 
Negotiations  are  pending  for  the  export  of  Southern  bar  iron  from 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  by  way  of  London  to  China. 

Cotton  and  cottons. — A  year  ago  the  middling  staple  sold  at  8f 
cents  per  pound,  against  7f  cents  per  pound  to-day.  Print  cloth 
was  worth  3f  cents  per  yard,  or  26  \  cents  per  pound,  last  year;  and  is 
worth  2^-f  cents  per  yard,  or  19^  cents  per  pound,  now.  Cotton 
goods  for  export  have  declined  about  15  per  cent.  The  reduction  in 
prices  of  better  cottons  is  insignificant;  the  average  production  of  all 
kinds  has  been  curtailed  fully  25  per  cent. 
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Wool  and  woollens.— The  following  showi  the  change  oi  pri< 

■  h.  1808.    March    I     ' 


Our  bent  looured  Montana  wool 

brought,  per  n>.  En  New  York 

Our  belt  trained    x  and  xx  f       or  Boston 

Ohio  fleeoe  brought. 


II  t  H 


Only  25  per  oenl  of  our  looms  are  running,  and  those  on  half 

time;  of  the  usual  quantity  of  woollen  goods  about  one-tenth  in  now 
produced.  This  may  explain  why  the  average  deeline  of  prices  does 
not  exceed  15  per  cent. 

Absence  of  demand  lias  been  disastrous  to  cordage,  so  as  to  crip- 
ple that  industry;  prices  declined  over  .'10  per  cent,  and  not  more 
than  half  the  usual  quantity  is  produced.  Of  goods  not  directly  influ- 
enced by  legislation,  the  production  of  leather  lias  been  curtailed  35 
per  cent ;  that  of  rubber  goods,  40  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  depression  is  greater  in  those  articles  that 
are  affected  by  the  tariff,  while  luxuries  have  become  unsalable. 
But  every  interest  suffers.  Throughout  the  country  railroads  have 
reduced  expenses  and  discharged  men,  so  that  they  retain  barely 
enough  for  the  smaller  number  of  passengers  and  quantity  of  freight 
which  they  carry.  The  warehouses  of  our  merchants  are  deserted ; 
their  pay-rolls  have  been  curtailed.  Words  fail  to  express  the  extent 
of  the  depression.  Even  private  schools  are  closing,  because  parents 
can  no  longer  pay  for  the  tuition  of  their  children ;  to  escape  starva- 
tion, artists  would  offer  brush  and  chisel  to  paint  houses  and  decorate 
gravestones  respectively;  but  building  is  restricted,  and  economy 
has  reached  the  churchyard.  Fortunately  the  calls  on  charity  by  the 
unemployed  were  met  in  a  liberal  spirit.  The  low  prices  at  which 
agricultural  products  must  be  sold  have  contributed  to  the  depression. 
Wheat  lately  brought  here  60  cents  a  bushel, — a  lower  price  than  has 
ever  been  known.  But  we  may  expect  a  recurrence  of  seasons  when 
agriculture  will  be  equally  unprofitable ;  it  is  certain  that  in  the  for- 
eign markets  for  cereals  we  will  meet  an  increasing  competition  from 
Argentina  and  other  new  sources  of  supply.  Yet  low  prices  for  agri- 
cultural products  alone  cannot  account  for  the  continued  depression. 

To  retain  our  prominence  among  mercantile  nations,  a  larger 
export  of  our  manufactures  is  desirable.  Hard  times  have  taught 
our  fabricants  to  economize  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sell  at  ruling 
prices  the  few  goods  they  can  dispose  of.  When  they  can  obtain 
material  to  better  advantage,  they  will  be  better  equipped  to  compete 
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in  other  market       That  large  quantities  of  moquette  carpets  could 
i      iitly  be  sent  I    I     ;land  and  Canada  shows  what  we  can  already 

implish,  although  the  transactions  were  facilitated  by  a  Liberal 
drawback  for  the  wool  the  goods  oontained. 

England's  real  prosperity  began  when  she  discarded  protection ; 
exports  in  1   from  1287,000,000   in    1842  to  11,642,000,000 

m  L890  .'•  Stealth  of  the  country  increased  in  that  period  more 
than  L50  per  oent,  and  the  consumption  of  leading  articles  of  food 
0  per  cent  per  capita.  The  efficiency  of  Labor  increased  wonder- 
fully. In  1880,  when  the  English  spinner  earned  £44  4s.  a  year, 
the  cost  of  labor  in  a  pound  of  yarn  was  l.s.  9d,}  about  one-third  of 
what  it  cost  at  the  time  of  protection,  when  the  same  operator  earned 

reat  deal  less.  Our  labor  is  already  more  efficient;  for  the 
American  weaver  attends  to  six  or  eight  looms,  the  British  to 
three  or  four,  and  the  German  to  two  or  three;  an  advantage  of 
which  our  manufacturers  will  know  how  to  avail  themselves  as 
soon  as  the  markets  of  the  world  for  materials  are  opened  to  them. 
The  value  of  skilled  labor  increases  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  can  be  made  available.  The  prosperity  of  our  manufacturers  will 
become  permanent  when  their  sales  are  no  longer  confined  to  our 
country  and  orders  can  be  obtained  from  other  markets  when  this 
one  fails.  As  soon  as  a  new  tariff  passes,  we  may  look  for  some  im- 
mediate improvement.  Stocks  of  merchandise  are  low,  and  will  be 
in  urgent  demand  when  buyers  no  longer  fear  that  they  may  de- 
preciate on  their  hands  over-night.  Party  politics  should  be  for- 
gotten in  the  consideration  of  this  measure,  when  it  is  so  evident  that 
a  postponement  of  the  same  means  the  continuance  of  this  stagnation. 

The  Democrats  have  been  defeated  at  the  recent  elections,  not  be- 
cause reform  is  considered  undesirable,  but  because  people  are  losing 
confidence  that  the  ruling  party  can  dispose  of  the  question.  It  will 
be  agitated  as  much  after  the  fall  election  as  it  has  been  and  is  now, 
if  it  should  not  be  decided  previously.  The  failure  to  act  now  would 
be  a  disaster  to  the  country,  for  the  depression  becomes  more  intense 
the  longer  it  continues.  If  we  should  have  to  bear  it  another  winter, 
we  may  see  bread-riots  in  more  cities  than  one ;  suffering  will  become 
terrible.  The  burden  of  the  blame  will  fall  on  obstructionist  legis- 
lators, of  whatever  party  they  may  be.  The  statesman  who  will  re- 
lieve us  from  the  incubus  of  this  uncertainty  will  render  the  greatest 
service  of  the  time  to  us  and  our  posterity. 

Louis  Windmuller. 
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h  is  difficult  for  A.meriean8,  brought  ap  amid  institutions  which 
are  supposed  to  be  founded  in  every  branch  upon  the  popular  will, 
and  with  national  principles  of  government  which  are  constantly 
eulogized  as  the  most  democratic  in  tin- world,  to  comprehend  the 
position  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  either  in  its  power  or  in  its 
weakness.  The  British  aristocracy  has  do  counterpart  in  the  Do 
States,  and  the  republican  spirit  of  the  New  World  naturally  finds 
itself  out  of  sympathy  with  an  institution  and  a  class  which  together 
constitute  the  products  of  an  ancient  civilization:  the  result  of  eight 
hundred  years'  development  along  certain  social  and  political  lines; 
the  present  source  of  an  influence  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
ambition  of  England's  greatest  politician,  and  of  a  power  which  lias 
successfully  withstood  the  repeated  attacks  of  its  Radical  enemies 
since  the  memorable  battle  over  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

A  study  of  British,  history  alone  affords  the  key  to  the  peculiar 
commingling  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  which  is  visible  in  the 
present  Constitution  and  national  life  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
shows — what  is  too  often  overlooked — that  the  House  of  Lords,  since 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  has  frequently  stood  for  the  people 
and  for  popular  rights  and  liberties  against  the  power  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  a  lawless  age.  It  was  the  Peers  who  pro- 
tected John  WyclifTe  and  his  preaching  friars,  and  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  modern  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship.  It  was  the 
Barons  who  won  from  King  John  at  Runnymede  the  charter  of  British 
political  freedom  and  constitutional  government.  It  was  the  House 
of  Lords  which  took  the  chief  part  in  driving  King  James  from  the 
throne,  thus  inaugurating  the  Protestant  succession,  and  destroying 
by  that  act  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly the  aristocracy  of  England  and  Scotland  which  in  rude  ages,  and 
amid  more  or  less  barbarous  surroundings,  cultivated  literature  and 
art,  kept  alive  the  light  of  the  sciences,  and  promoted  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  while  practising  the  duties  of  a  wide  and  generous  hospi- 
tality and  administering  a  rough  and  ready  justice  in  times  when 
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:  'Vul  aid  were  alike  diffioult,  if  not  impossible,  to 

obtain. 

The  British  Upper  Bouae,  therefore,  represents  a  great  historic 

in  which  it  lias. loin-  muohgood  work,  and  in  which  it   has  always 

held  a  dignified  and  powerful  position.  The  wars  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and,  is  B  leaser  degree,  Of  Ireland,  are  replete  with  the  deeds  of 
the  nobles,  and  are  made  up  largely  of  their  struggles  either  for  power 
at  home  or  glory  abroad.  They  have  stood  for  the  honor  of  their 
country  upon  many  a  European  and  world-wide  battle-field,  and  have 
carried  the  British  Hag  into  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  For  cen- 
turies this  prestige  has  been  gathering  around  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  a  country  where  Westminster  Abbey  is  considered  one 
of  its  greatest  possessions,  and  the  ancient  Cathedrals  are  encircled 
with  a  halo  of  veneration,  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  this  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  aristocratic  strength.  Gradually,  too,  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  supposed  to  be  almost  exclusively  representative  of 
the  aristocratic  and  land-owning  class  of  the  community,  has  been 
strengthening  itself  in  other  directions,  and,  by  means  of  the  system 
which  constantly  infuses  new  life  and  intellect  into  its  membership 
through  fresh  peerage  creations,  has  included  among  its  supporters 
many  of  the  most  important  financial  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  And  as  Lord  Brougham  points  out  in  his  "  Political 
Philosophy : " 

"  Its  veto  upon  all  the  measures  that  pass  the  Commons  ;  the  weight  derived 
from  its  judicial  functions  ;  its  general  superiority  in  the  capacity  and  learning 
required  for  excelling  in  debate ;  its  more  calm  deliberation  on  all  questions, 
unbiassed  by  mob  clamor  ;  its  more  statesmanlike  views  of  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy, — give  the  Upper  House  an  extraordinary  influence  on  all  questions 
of  national  concernment. " 

We  may  be  unable  to  agree  with  everything  in  this  extract,  and 
indeed  the  facts  are  against  some  of  the  statements,  but  it  is  of  value 
as  coming  from  a  brilliant  Liberal  who  was  a  member  of  Lord  Grey's 
government  when  it  proposed  to  utterly  swamp  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  creation  of  enough  peers  to  pass  the  first  great  Keform  Bill. 
It  is,  however,  this  faculty  of  assimilating  opponents  and  opposing 
influences  which  makes  the  Upper  House  so  strong  while  it  appears 
to  be  so  weak.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  created  peers  by  the  hundred,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  keen  Eadical  members  of  the  Commons,  like 
Kobert  Lowe;  members  of  old-time  Whig  families  and  of  recent 
Liberal  ministries,  like  Lord  Carlingford,  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord  Sel- 
bourne,  Lord  Cowper,  Lord  Stalbridge,  and  many  more,  have  practi- 
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cally  affiliated  themselves  with  the  party  which  believef  the  mail 
nance  of  old  institutions  and  ai  influence  to  be  compatible 

wiili  the  existence  of  a  free  democracy.     Over  a  hundred   Lib 
peers,  mosl  of  whom  bad  Berved   their  apprenticeship  to  public  life 
under  bis  Leadership  in   the  Bouse  of  Commons,  rated  a         I  the 
Premier  upon   the  question  of    Home    Rule;  and  out  of    H9  who 
attended  upoD  that  historic  ion,  only  M  could  be  got  to  support 

the  party  to  which  so  many  had  belonged  for  a  lifetime. 

The  cause  for  this  lies  below  the  surface,  and  constitute)  the  I 

Of  the  peculiar  power  wielded  by  the  House  of   Lords.       The  Cham 

is  oomposed  at  present,  of  555  members,  of  whom  6  are  membei 

the  \\>\;\\  family  (who,  of  Course,  never  vote  upon  political  questions), 

298  barons,  111  earls,  22  marquises,  20  dukes,  wJ0  bishops  and 
archbishops  (the  lords  spiritual),  1G  Scotch  representative  peers, 
and  28  Irish  representative  peers.  The  last-mentioned  members  are 
elected  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  who  still  remain  from  the  crea- 
tions made  before  the  Union.  A  few  life  peers  are  also  created 
from  time  to  time,  from  among  the  most  eminent  legal  lights  of  the 
day,  who  embody  in  practice  the  power,  which  still  rests  nominally 
with  the  Upper  House,  of  acting  as  a  national  law  court  of  last  appeal. 
They  are  known  as  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  and  receive  a  salary 
of  c£5,000  a  year  for  services  which  are  undoubtedly  of  great  value. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  not  in  itself  a  class ;  it  is  merely  representa- 
tive of  various  classes  which  are  intertwined  with  the  every-day  national 
life  of  England.  And  herein  lies  the  power  of  the  British  Upper 
House.  The  prestige  of  its  members  has  been  already  referred  to, 
and  the  mere  list  comprises  titles  eminent  in  every  branch  of  national 
achievement  for  centuries  past.  It  has  its  roots  in  every  parish,  and 
is,  or  has  been,  associated  with  every  phase  of  the  nation's  develop- 
ment. But  not  by  virtue  of  merely  possessing  titles.  "  The  greater 
part  of  the  English  nobility,"  says  Walter  Savage  Landor,  "have 
neither  power  nor  title.  Even  those  who  are  noble  by  right  of  pos- 
session, the  hereditary  lords  of  manors  with  large  estates  attached  to 
them,  claim  no  titles  at  home  or  abroad. "  In  European  countries 
these  men  would  all  have  figurehead  designations,  and  go — as  in 
France — to  swell  a  list  of  a  hundred  thousand  "  nobles."  But  in  the 
whole  United  Kingdom  there  are  only  630  peers,  and  nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  these  have  no  place  in  the  Upper  House.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, their  influence  is  increased  in  proportion  to  their  fewness  in 
numbers  and  the  largeness  of  the  class  which  they  really  represent. 
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0  like  the  Dymokes,  the  Dering  ,theScropes, 

tin-  Legh     th<    A.clands,  and  many  more;  po        ed  of  magnificent 

and  mansions  which  even  the  ducal  families  of  Devonshire 

lit  be  proud  to  own.     A  foreigner    visiting    these 

an   American  returning  tot  a  tunc  to  the  home  of   his  an- 

would    be   able   to  detect  no  distinct   differences   between 

the  life  ami  surroundings  at  these  houses  of   untitled   gentlemen 

and  those  visible  at  the  mansion  of  a  great  nobleman — unless  it  were 

the  absen  a  coronet  upon  the  spoons  and  plates. 

Titled  or  untitled,  peers  or  commoners,  the  heads  of  these  families 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom  fulfil  the  same  public  offices  and  duties, 
and  constitute  a  life  which  is  permeated  with  the  same  sense  of  an 
immemorial  past  and  of  an  hereditary  dignity  and  honor  which  must 
be  conserved  and  handed  down  to  future  generations.  It  is  this  aris- 
tocracy which  for  centuries  has  led  public  opinion,  enforced  public 
order,  administered  public  money,  given  candidates  to  constituencies 
and  clergymen  to  parishes,  patronized  the  arts,  and  been  the  pioneer 
of  progressive  agriculture.  Pictures  of  its  members  adorn  the 
county  buildings,  their  memorials  cover  the  walls  of  churches,  and 
monuments  occupy  as  much  space  as  do  the  congregations.  Their 
titles  are  derived  from  the  villages  or  towns,  and  the  country  squire 
and  parson  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  aristocracy  as  is  the  peer  or  the 
great  county  gentleman.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important 
source  of  the  influence  wielded  by  the  aristocracy  of  England  is  its 
facility  for  widening  its  bounds  and  taking  in  new  elements  of 
strength.  Aristocracies  and  oligarchies  of  old  perished  as  much  from 
jealous  preservation  of  privileges  among  a  few,  and  refusal  to  mix 
with  the  people,  as  from  any  other  cause.  In  England,  however,  the 
younger  scions  of  a  noble  family,  whether  that  nobility  be  derived 
from  birth  or  title  or  estate,  often  marry  into  other  classes,  and  more 
and  more  frequently  intermingle  with  the  mercantile  and  commercial 
elements  of  the  national  life. 

But,  instead  of  losing  caste  and  their  identity  and  feelings  by  so 
doing,  the  results  seem  to  indicate  a  process  by  which  aristocratic 
influence  is  extended  through  the  continuous  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers and  recruits  to  its  ranks.  When  this  process  is  combined  with 
the  equally  common  spectacle  of  commercial  magnates  and  finan- 
ciers who  have  risen  upon  the  bank  or  beer  to  a  position  in  which 
they  are  able  to  found  aristocratic  families  or  ally  themselves  with 
the  peerage  through  marriage  or  by  creation,  we  see  how  greatly  the 
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clciiicnt:  111  question  ia  strengthened.     WThen  Warren  [last in 
claimed,  as  the  ambition  of  bii  life,  the  of  the  ancient  manor 

pi  Daylesford,  wlneli  bad  gone  out  of  bis  family  through  misfortune, 

eventual  success  came  to  him  as  almO  t  B  balm  for  national  j  | 

and   as   infinitely    preferable   to  any   peerage.     Tins   Lnd         I   the 
strength  of  family  pride.     When   v  '  on  con  full 

reward    for  Ins  great  B6r  it  showed    the  pi  which  SUTTOUndfl 

the  I  louse  of  Lords.       When  a   Roth   ohild  d  to  ei  precis 

and  a  Bass  or  Guinness  to  accept  titles,  it  proves  the  power  which  a 
House  oapable  of  obtaining  such  influential  recruits  nan 

The  land,  which  was  at  one  time  its  all -sufficient,  basis,  has  called  the 

financial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  to  its  aid,  and  in  a 
thousand  ways  is  strengthening  its  hold  upon  other  classes 
and  welding  them  into  the  great  aristocratic  body  which  constitutes 
the  support  of  the  Upper  House. 

But  family  pride,  wealth,  the  appreciation  of  honors  bestow* 
and  worn,  and  the  possession  of  landed  estates,  would  hardly  be  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  security  of  the  structure,  if  the  much-discussed 
much-abused,  and  little-understood  hereditary  principle  were  taken 
away.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  this  hereditary  quality 
possessed  by  the  House  of  Lords  is  underestimated  in  America. 
Titles  of  various  kinds  are  well  understood  and  appreciated  through- 
out the  Eepublic,  but  the  idea  of  descent  is  generally  condemned. 
Yet  the  view  held  by  those  who  support  the  principle  in  England  is 
simple  and  forceful.  Its  instability  in  a  new  country  is  admitted, 
but  its  applicability  to  Great  Britain,  and  especially  England,  is  stoutly 
maintained.  Its  strength  is  found  there  in  the  wide  diffusion  of 
families  possessed,  through  inheritance,  of  a  great  similarity  in  estates, 
fortunes,  education,  pursuits,  and  social  customs.  Intermarriage 
maintains  this  similarity,  while  there  is  sufficient  accretion  of  outsiders 
to  keep  up  the  general  vitality  and  vigor  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
As  already  pointed  out,  these  families  impress  their  influence  in  every 
direction,  and  the  Church,  the  Bar  and  Bench,  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  recruited  largely  from  their  ranks.  Whether  noble  in  name  or 
not,  they  have  formed  a  sort  of  hereditary  governing  body  in  England 
for  centuries.  Where  a  leader  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  like  Dis- 
raeli, he  has  been  incorporated;  but  usually,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
British  statesmen  have  belonged  to  this  class  from  the  first.  Bright 
and  Cobden  and  Gladstone  may  be  considered  among  the  exceptions, 
but  the  latter  was  the  brother  of  a  baronet,   allied  himself  through 
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mi  with  the  daughter  <>f  a  baronet,  and  baa  made  Eawarden 

i '.i  tie  a  household  name.  Tin:-.-  nm  .  i  trivial  details,  but  they 
■how  that  the  great  Radical  Leader  of  the  age  has  always  been  more  or 
less  bound  up  with  the  irerj  a'  itic  olaas  who         presentatn 

in  the  H<  Lords  he  so  lately  and  ly  attacked.     To  some 

,   from  its  influences,  hut  his  early  Toryism  and 

an  certain  later  Convictions  show  that  lie  never  entirely  severed 
himself    from    the   tender  1"    an    aristoeratie    environment.      And 

this    fact    alone    proves    tin-    power   of   the   class   and   the  influence  of 
hereditary    surroundings.      But,  after    all,  environment    is    the    very 
mc€  of  th  •  principle.     In  the  earlier  history  of  England,  the  landed 
aril  the  only  class  which   combined  wealth  and  leisure, 

and  were  therefore  free  to  devote  themselves  to  the  various  arts  of 

.eminent  and  that  cultivation  of  learning  and  literature  with  which 
the  development  of  higher  politics  is  so  intimately  allied.  As  time 
passed  on,  and  despite  change  in  every  other  direction,  the  inherited 
conditions  of  aristocratic  life  served  to  produce,  not  alone  the  will  to 
govern,  hut  the  character  and  capacity  which  successfully  perpetuated 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  class.  As  the  authority  and  gov- 
erning influence  of  the  monarch  were  undermined — largely  by  aristo- 
cratic efforts, — the  power  of  the  aristocracy  grew,  whether  under  the 
name  of  Whig  or  Tory.  The  ministerial  authority  vested  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  or  Lord  Lyndhurst  passed  into  the  reforming 
hands  of  Earl  Grey  or  Lord  John  Kussell ;  but  none  the  less  was  the 
government  of  the  country  an  aristocratic  one,  and  such  it  remained 
through  the  regimes  of  Palmerston  or  Derby,  Beaconsfield,  Gladstone, 
or  Salisbury.  Whether  the  Cabinet  was  Liberal  or  Conservative,  the 
bulk  of  its  members  were  peers,  and  are  so  to-day,  while  all  the  dia- 
tribes of  a  Labouchere  cannot  at  the  present  time  even  trouble  the  mind 
of  the  Liberal  leader  who  has  to  be  chosen  by  his  party  from  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  House  of  Lords  itself. 

The  influence  which  has  largely  created  this  governing  body,  and 
maintained  the  Upper  House  against  the  fiercest  possible  onslaughts, 
is  unquestionably  that  of  heredity.  This  cannot,  perhaps,  be  stated  in 
an  individual  sense,  although  families  such  as  the  Derby s,  Lans- 
downes,  Salisburys,  Carnarvons,  and  Carlisles  would  seem  to  prove  the 
point;  but  it  may  be  asserted  in  the  general  form  of  noting  an  envi- 
ronment— family,  social,  political,  personal,  and,  above  all,  educa- 
tional— which  emphatically  conduces  to  fitness  for  governing  a  mixed 
community.     The  effect  of  these  surroundings  and  opportunities  has 
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naturally  developed    suitabilitj  where   it  ed:    afforded   ample 

opening  tor  public  life  *  bere  il    ••.  i ;    oiled  the  So 

( lommona  with  many  repreaental iv<     of  1  .    fo  I 

wide  experience  of  men  and  things,  of  countries  and  conatituti 
people  and  principles,  through  facilities  for  travel  and  intercom 
and  produced  those  qualities  of  ftrmnepi  and  confidence  in  mans 
men  winch  bas  been  exemplified  in  British  diplomacy  and  statesman- 
ship upon  a  thousand  occasions,  from  the  inexperienced  bu1   « 
fully  capable  administration  of  Lord  Canning  or  Lord  Mayo  in  India, 
to  the  very  latest  illustration  of  Lord  Dufferin's  ability  In  ran.-. 

And  the  hereditary  principle  lias  attached  to  the  present  syst 
every  man  who  is  ambitious  to  found  a  family  name  or  send  down  to 
posterity  a  family  estate ;  every  man  with  social  aspirations;  and  the 
many  who  still  regard  sentimental  considerations  and  do  not  like  the 
onward  march  of  democracy.  In  England  this  hereditary  consi<; 
tion  in  connection  with  the  House  of  Lords  is  very  important,  because 
of  the  feeling  that  if  that  body  were  once  swept  away — the  royal  veto 
being  practically  a  dead  letter — there  would  be  no  safeguard  against 
demagogic  inroads  upon  property  and  wealth,  investments  and  finance. 
And  the  ensuing  uncertainty  would  be  a  danger  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  would  hesitate  to  risk.  In  a  word,  a  genuine 
party  proposal  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  would  disrupt  the  Lib- 
eral party  once  more ;  and  that,  Lord  Eosebery  will  no  more  venture, 
or  indeed  desire,  than  Lord  Salisbury  would  like  to  bring  in  a  regime 
of  revolution  or  robbery : 

"  Down  with  princes,  down  with  peoples, 
Down  with  churches,  down  with  steeples  ; 
Down  with  love  and  down  with  marriage, 
Down  with  all  who  keep  a  carriage  ; 
Down  with  lord  and  down  with  lady, 
Up  with  everything  that's  shady." 

To  sum  up  the  strength  of  the  House  of  Lords,  therefore,  it  may 
be  said  to  base  its  claims  for  a  share  of  the  government  of  the  country 
upon  being  representative  of  the  most  thoroughly  educated  class  in 
the  community ;  upon  possessing  among  the  bulk  of  its  members  an 
hereditary  training  for  political  life  and  an  intimate  connection  with 
all  the  great  present  interests  of  the  country,  through  fresh  peerage 
creations  and  the  influx  of  the  ablest  men  of  every  stamp  to  its  ranks ; 
upon  having  in  its  existing  membership  169  peers  who  have  had 
practical  training  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  114 
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peert  who  b  I  in  offioea  of  state  or  as  governors  of  colonies, 

ambassadors,  or  members  of  the  Oivi]  Service  in  othex 

it  departments ;  apon  ;  ;  L26  peers  who  are  members  of  the 

I  intv  Councils  in  England  or  Wales,  and  upward  of  300  peers 
who  are  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  native  counties  and  possessed 

of  inure  or  less  practical  knowledge  of  an  important  branch  of  judicial 
procedure.  Its  supporters — granting  of  course  the  necessity  of  a 
tond  Chamber — believe  that  the  llouse  of  Lords  stands  for  the 
protection  of  true  democracy  against  the  demagogue,  as  it  has  already 
st<  >od  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  the  despot.  They  believe 
that  it  will  always  avert  the  modern  danger  of  one-man  rule,  which 
no  doubt  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  Grand  Old  Man's  career 
had  he  not  encountered  a  check ;  and  finally  they  believe  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  in  his  famous  speech  upon  Conservative  principles  in 
1872,  that— 

— "an  English  gentleman — born  to  business,  managing  his  own  estate,  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  his  county,  mixing  with  all  classes  of  his  fellow-men, 
now  in  the  hunting-field,  now  in  the  railway  direction,  unaffected,  unostenta- 
tious, proud  of  his  ancestors  if  they  have  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  our 
common  country — is  on  the  whole  more  likely  to  form  a  senator  agreeable  to 
English  opinion  and  English  taste  than  any  substitute  which  has  yet  been 
produced. " 

This,  then,  is  a  necessarily  brief  and  inadequate  sketch  of  some  of 
the  sources  of  strength  possessed  by  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
which  a  few  Kadicals  propose  to  abolish,  and  which  Lord  Kosebery 
undoubtedly  intends  to  reform.  There  are  darker  shades  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  almost  any  one  can  fill  them  in.  Still,  most  of  the  objec- 
tions and  denunciations  which  we  so  often  hear  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  permit  of  answers  more  or  less  strong,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Kesponsibility  is  perhaps  the  principal  charge.  But,  after  all,  the 
Lords  are  amenable  to  public  opinion,  even  though  they  be  not  elected 
by  popular  vote;  and  they  are  certainly  responsible  to  the  whole  great 
order  which  they  represent ;  to  the  landed  interests ;  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  They  hold  in  their  hands  the  safety  of  the  whole 
social  fabric  of  England,  and  know  full  well,  by  education  and  training, 
that  the  system  of  carefully  elaborated  precedents  and  checks  known 
as  the  British  Constitution  will  fall  to  pieces  if  they  are  guilty  of 
rashness  or  show  a  lack  of  what  they  consider  patriotism.  The  ad- 
mission of  "  black  sheep"  is  an  objection  to  the  hereditary  principle; 
but  it  is  one  easily  removable,  and  at  most  those  who  have  dishonored 
the  British  peerage  are  few  in  number  and  certainly  not  in  excess  of 
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those  who  reflect  discredit  upon  the  Souse  oi  Commons  so  Eai 
comparative  number  onoprned.     That  the  Upper  House  cb 

and  delays  Legislation  is  unquestionably  true,  but  has  not  tfo 
oi  England  so  Ear  always  been  upon  its  side  when  the  question  at 
issue  has  been  finally  submitted  to  the 

Upon  all  these  points  the  British  Con   irvative  claims  to  h 
;  of  the  argument  with  an  American.     Admitting  the  u< 
a  Seoond  Ohamb  r  despite  the  Abbe*  Sieyes'  famous  epigram  that,  "  if 
it  dissents  from  the  First,  it  is  mischievous;  if  it  super- 

fluous," he  will  assert  his  preference  for  a  House  of  Pe  >vera 
House  of  Millionaires;  an  aristocracy  of  blood  over  an  aristocracy 
boodle.  And  the  American  of  to-day  can  hardly  Bpeak  with  the 
same  pride  of  his  Upper  House  as  could  his  father  of  the  Chamber  in 
which  Clay  and  Webster,  Calhoun  and  Sumner  fought  the  battle 
intellectual  and  oratorical  giants.  As  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  - 
in  one  of  his  works,  the  current  objections  to  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  arc 
mainly  generalities.  The  history  of  landed  property  in  great  masses 
is  by  no  means  ended  in  England — it  has  only  begun  in  America.  It 
is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  hereditary  principle  is  as  unpopular  as 
is  generally  supposed:  the  career  of  Lord  Eosebery  illustrates  this 
statement.  And  it  is  equally  doubtful  if  the  age  of  aristocratic 
ascendency  is  gone  forever.  Such  a  consummation  may  be  wished 
for,  and  it  may  be  inevitable,  but  it  is  certainly  not  yet.  The  reign 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men,  we  can  hope  is  coming, 
but  it  is  not  yet  here,  and  perfect  national  equality  of  conditions  seems 
as  far  away  as  it  ever  was,  despite  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
popular  government.  Even  in  the  United  States  the  development  of 
an  aristocracy  of  money  and  monopoly,  of  fashion  and  custom,  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  time.  And  Americans,  in  denouncing  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  all  its  imperfections  freely  admitted,  can  still 
afford  to  remember  that  their  own  Congress  affirmed  and  maintained 
for  long  years  the  right  of  human  slavery,  and  that  if  the  Lords  for  a 
while  opposed  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton finally  granted  it,  and  long  before  the  United  States  Senate  had 
made  it  a  penal  offence  to  harbor  a  fugitive  from  the  slave-owner. 
But  this  aside. 

Proposals  are  once  more  afoot  for  vigorous  action   against  the 

Lords;  for  a  root-and-branch  reform.     It  is  not  the  first  occasion  that 

a  storm  of  this  kind  has  arisen  and  threats  have  been  freely  bandied 

about.     In  1884,  when  the  Upper  House  refused  to  pass  the  Franchise 

22 
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Bill  without  a  m  of  redistribution  of  Beats,  or  at  least  a  reason* 

■  that  suoh  n  measure  would  follow,  tin-  political  air  was 

fairly  ablaze  with  Radical  denunciation.     Huge  proce    ions  paraded 

lets  ft'  London;  monster  meetings  wen-  held  in  parks  and  pub- 

tt  meel  odoors,  and  overflow  meetings  in  the 

Streets.  An  onlooker  would  have  supposed  the  whole  country  bad 
:.  ainsl  the  Lords.  Y«-t  in  ;i  short  time  a  compromise  was 
effected  by  which  the  Upper  Rouse  practically  gained  its  point,  and 
in  little  over  a  year  the  agitation  was  forgotten  and  the  Tories  them- 
selves were  in  power.  So,  when  the  Home  Hide  Bill  was  rejected, 
the  agitation  was  but  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  such  may  again  be  the 
In  an  almost  forgotten  period  Daniel  O'Connell  stumped  the 
country  against  the  Lords,  as  did  Sir  Charles  Dilke  twenty  odd  years 
ago  against  the  monarchy.  Let  Mr.  Labouchere  try  his  hand  at  a 
similar  campaign  if  he  really  wants  to  destroy  the  order  from  which 
"Truth,"  with  its  somewhat  parasitical  pages  and  tuft-hunting  pro- 
pensities, gets  so  much  patronage. 

But  whether  great  or  little  changes  are  to  be  made  depends  very 
much  upon  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  ability  to  retain  office.  That  he 
favors  reform  in  minor  matters  is  unquestionable,  and  that  he  would 
like  to  see  the  exclusion  of  "  black  sheep, "  the  limitation  of  member- 
ship, and  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  life  peers,  is  probable,  while 
his  references  to  his  own  position  indicate  a  desire  to  permit  peers  to 
choose  which  House  they  shall  sit  in — if  election  offers  for  the  Com- 
mons. But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Lord  Rosebery  will  do 
anything  to  injure  the  order  to  which  he  belongs — the  aristocracy,  of 
which  the  House  of  Lords  is  only  a  small  portion.  His  entire  politi- 
cal career  and  every  speech  which  ne  has  delivered  prove  the  desire 
to  reform  and  improve,  not  to  reform  and  destroy.  And  the  very 
admission  of  peers  to  the  Lower  House  would  serve  to  increase  the 
general  influence  of  the  aristocracy.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  Lord 
Salisburj-  and  the  Tories  would  not  greatly  oppose  proposals  based  on 
the  above  outline.  What  they  would  bitterly  contest  is  the  policy 
described  by  the  latter  leader  in  December,  1880,  as  voiced  by 
"  persons  among  us  who  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  act  as  the  pale  shadow  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
repeat  in  a  feeble  echo  all  that  that  House  may  decide  to  pass. " 

Logically,  of  course,  Lord  Salisbury  would  be  correct  in  such 
opposition.  If  the  Lords  are  never  to  differ  from  the  Commons,  of 
what  use  is  it  for  them  to  deliberate?     If  they  become  degraded  to 
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mere  delegates  and  eohoea  <»r  another  Chamber;    if  their  di 
be  oompromised  and  authority  la  t,  the  enemiei  of  the  Upper  II 
will  have  won  the  day,  and  it,  might  as  well  be  abolished  at  once. 
lint  claims  in  this  direotio  i  to  have  moderal  ry  much  linoe 

die  memorable  day  when  Mr.  Gladstone  threw  down  the  gauntlet,  and 
Sir  William  Earoourt  and  Mr.  Labouohere  so  joyfully  supported  his 
action.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  already  compare  bi  one-time 
Leader's  Lasl  effort  to  the  great  discharge  of  artillery  which  is  made  in 
or.lrr  that  amid  the  confusion  and  exoitemenl  -al  may  with* 

draw  Ins  forces  from  a  dangerous  position. 

The  chief  Liberal  organs  are  not  following  Labouch 
but  with  a  few  exceptions  seem  more  inclined  to  Laugh  at  him.  The 
recognized  party  organ — the  "  Daily  News" — hints  very  strongly  at  a 
plan  already  referred  to,  and  which  it  declare  supported  by  Mr. 
Morley  and  is  "  understood  to  have  been  supported  by  Lord  Kosebcry 
himself,"  for  the  providing,  by  act  of  Parliament,  that  any  peer  may 
relinquish  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Commons.  It  is  a  marvel  that  the  added  power  thus  given  the 
aristocracy  as  a  whole  is  not  considered. 

But  in  the  long  run  common-sense  will  probably  prevail,  and  recog- 
nition be  given  to  the  fact  that,  where  two  Chambers  exist,  and  both 
are  elective,  conflicts  of  authority  must  be,  have  been,  and  are  to-day 
more  numerous  and  bitter  than  has  ever  been  the  case  between  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons ;  and  that,  in  a  country  where  the  Constitution 
and  the  social  sj^stem  is  such  a  complex  combination  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  the  best  possible  arrangement  is  one  by  which  an 
hereditary  Chamber  and  an  elective  House  can  agree  to  submit  their 
differences  to  the  crucible  of  mutual  consultation  and  compromise. 

J.  Castell  Hopkins. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


CHILD-STUDY:    A  TEACHER'S  REOOBD  OF  BER  PUPILS. 

In"  the  fall  of  L884  there  was  organized  in  Brooklyn  a  little 
Bohool,  christened  by  one  of  its  patron.;  "  The  Froebel  Academy. " 
The  little  academy  grew  out  of  the  demand  of  some  of  the  citizens  of 
pp-town  Brooklyn  for  a  school  in  their  own  neighborhood  in  which 
children  from  the  kindergarten  age  to  twelve  years  could  receive 
the  advantages  of  the  more  improved  methods  of  instruction.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  organize  this  work.  With  a  Board  of  Trustees  rep- 
uting a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence  on  educational  subjects, 
and  with  none  of  the  inherited  limitations  of  an  established  school, 
we  found  ourselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  highly  stimulating 
to  best  thought  and  highest  purpose. 

In  the  first  year,  work  in  child-observation  was  begun.  It  had 
for  its  object  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  child, 
in  order  that  efforts  for  his  best  development  might  be  more  effective 
and  successful.  The  method  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  teach- 
ers met  to  review  in  order  each  child  separately, — to  say  what  were  his 
best  possibilities  and  his  greatest  needs,  and  to  ask  how  the  first  should 
be  realized  and  the  last  satisfied.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  list 
was  again  reviewed,  and  the  development  of  each  child  was  carefully 
noted.  A  quotation  from  the  record  of  this  work  will  suggest  its 
character : 

(1)  A  persistent,  careful  worker ;  inclined  to  be  nervous  and  impatient;  a 
leader  with  a  good  influence  generally.  Second  Entry. — Work  in  class  not 
satisfactory ;  want  of  steadiness  and  persistence ;  influence  bad,  tendency  to 
pettiness  and  gossip. 

(2)  A  close  observer  of  nature  ;  his  general  work  greatly  wanting  in  method 
and  mechanical  power;  a  fine,  sensitive,  pure  character,  exerting  a  quiet  but 
very  good  influence.  Second  Entry. — Improvement  for  the  year  marked,  espe- 
cially in  method  of  work  ;  less  dreamy  than  last  year ;  influence  excellent. 

(3)  A  leader  always ;  clear  comprehension,  original  and  inventive ;  won- 
derful memory  ,  influence  usually  good.  Second  Entry. — Has  done  an  excellent 
year's  work  ;  a  little  lacking  in  moral  courage  ;  a  child  who  needs  very  careful 
oversight. 

(4)  A  bright,  good,  ambitious  worker  with  a  danger  in  the  direction  of 
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|>}iy,sir;il    \v«<;iU  IK  •■"Hi/   I'll  1 1 1'H         I'll)    .I'll    ftlld    "■  HlditioiJH  VCT)    D.kI, 

— must  I"*  guarded  morally 

[ndolenl .  but  capable  .     loi  enlj    In   I  ho  e  of  hi 

Entry,     Very  Indolent;  Qbtwithatuntin  -mM  muni  1m-  <]«>«•«  hut  iu<Jiii< 

w  ork  ;  given  to  untrutnfulm 

A  high  i         of  honor  pervaded  thi  The  b<  lot 

called  in  question.     The  ohild  was  taken  a  and  the  problem 

as   to  how   be  could   best  develop  bis  own    powers   occupied   our 
thought.     The  record  was  for  the  teachers  only.     An  admirable  op- 
portunity was  lost  bere,  for  there  was  organized  in  that  ftrsl  year  a 
society  of  women—the  mothers  of  our  children — whose  purp 
mainly  that  of  intelligently  uniting  the  Lnt<  of  the  school  and  the 

borne.     Had  the  work  been  frankly  shared  with  them,  its  value  to  all 
interested  must  have  been  much  greater.     No  thoughtful  t<  can 

long  continue  a  systematic  observation  of  the  life  and  growth  of  a 
child,  without  concluding  that  he  is  largely  influenced  by  three  DOT 
i'ul  agents — the  home,  the  school,  and  the  neighborhood.  Too  often 
some  of  these  three  influences  are  in  conflict,  with  the  result  that  the 
child  is  always  the  loser.  Given  intelligent  co-operation  between 
the  first  two,  the  third  is  largely  controlled;  but  not  until  this 
is  done  can  there  be  any  least  hope  of  making  the  harmonious  edu- 
cation of  the  child  a  comparatively  certain  thing. 

As  I  recall  the  results  of  this  work  I  see  that  they  were  twofold, 
for  it  affected  both  the  children  and  the  teachers.  The  even  devel- 
opment of  the  child  was  less  accidental  as  efforts  for  him  became 
more  co-operative.  The  undeveloped  power  that  we  had  agreed  that 
a  boy  possessed  found  by  more  united  effort  increased  opportunity  for 
activity;  and  bad  mental  habits  received  more  consistent  check. 
The  work  of  one  teacher  was  not  undone  by  another  because  of  igno- 
rance of  his  purposes  for  the  child.  The  teacher  shared  more  of  the 
parent's  feeling  for  the  child,  and  human  interest  and  sympathy  in- 
creased. The  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  no  longer  held  the  leading 
place  in  thought;  for  the  teacher  had  a  living  subject,  and  lessons 
became  a  means,  not  an  end.  The  work  grew  in  interest ;  freedom 
was  given  for  individual  growth ;  routine  was  banished ;  and  some- 
thing of  the  home  atmosphere  entered  with  the  home  feeling. 

Seven  years  have  passed,  but  these  children  live  in  my  mind  as  if 
I  had  parted  with  them  yesterday.  Clearly  defined  and  individual- 
ized they  hold  their  place  in  memory  as  no  other  children  have  done, 
and  I  feel  that,  through  all  the  intervening  changes,  I  know  them 
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to  -I  t,  who  bag  clearly  .seen  Que  strongly  blocked  outlines 

oi  tin-  unfinished  statue  it  at  once,  though  many  finishing 

i  ha\  e  been  added  by  other  hands. 

ear  this  work  was  applied  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  in  the 
•  Department  oi  the  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville,  Wii 
in.     M  ire  held  quarterly,  attended  by  the  pupil-teaohers 

of  the  class  in  review,  and  by  the  department  principal.     Thegrowth 

and  work   oi   each   child    is   carefully  reviewed   and    recorded.      First 

•.en  bo  the  young  teachers  in  the  discussion.      Their  insight 

into  child  mind  is  a  good  test  oi  their  native  power  in  this  direction 

and   oi   the    faithfulness    of   their   work.      I   copy   from   this   present 

>rd: 

(1)  October  1. — Age  6  years  ;  bright,  but  lacks  continuity  and  power  of  con- 
centration ;  docs  not  seem  to  think  at  all  in  number  work.  November  15. — Per- 
ceptive powers  very  active,  but  no  power  of  concentration;  nothing  is  assimi- 
lated ;  his  teachers  are  working  faithfully  to  gain  better  habits  of  attention. 
January  IS. — Marked  improvement;  a  good  growth  in  attention  and  concen- 
tration; more  thoughtful  in  his  bearing  ;  memory  much  improved.  March  8. 
— Has  been  absent  and  lost  ground;  his  work  as  a  rule  is  good.  May  23. — Is 
growing  beautifully  ;  inclined  to  distrust  himself ;  a  helpful  child,  sympathetic, 
interested  in  others. 

(2)  October  1. — Age  8  years;  good  mind;  sensitive,  reticent,  sometimes 
covers  this  with  an  air  of  bravado  ;  a  careless  worker.  January  17. — Improved 
habits  in  work,  in  conduct,  and  in  thought ;  realizing  his  possibilities  rapidly. 
March  IS. — Has  been  doing  good,  even  work  ;  much  interested  in  natural  sci- 
ence. May  24. — Not  working  up  to  the  level  of  his  power  ;  careless  about  form  ; 
all  hand- work  poorly  done  ;  frequent  lapses  in  attention  ;  a  child  who  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own. 

(3)  October  1. — Age  10  years;  heavy  -  eyed ;  not  well;  hearing  and  sight 
slightly  defective;  wranting  in  self -trust.  January  9. — Marked  improvement; 
very  uneven  in  his  work ;  inclined  to  be  self -distrustful.  March  8. — Marked 
improvement ;  still  self- distrustful  and  uneven  ;  influence  not  always  good. 
May  23. — Progress  for  the  year  excellent ;  has  gained  in  power  to  think  ;  much 
improved  in  bearing ;  interested  in  the  work  of  others ;  gaining  the  respect  of 
the  class  ;  still  wanting  in  self-trust. 

(4)  October  12. — Age  10  ;  dreamy  and  absent-minded  ;  a  good  thinker  when 
aroused  ;  he  has  never  done  his  best ;  does  not  know  what  real  work  is.  Janu- 
ary 15. — Excellent  improvement ;  more  at  one  with  his  class  ;  less  absent-minded 
and  listless ;  a  child  with  a  good  mind  but  with  irregular  mental  habits ;  in- 
clined to  jump  at  conclusions.  March  22. — He  has  made  little  gain  during  the 
last  quarter  ;  he  is  still  inclined  to  inattention  and  listlessness.  May  24.. — Work 
still  uneven,  though  much  improved ;  he  observes  well,  reasons  well ;  better 
habits  of  attention  ;  improved  bearing. 

(5)  October  13. — Age  11  years  ;  a  child  of  unusual  beauty  in  face  and  form  ; 
excellent  possibilities  in  mind  and  character ;  habits  of  attention  rather  poor ; 
wanting  in  self-trust.  January  21. — Excellent  progress;  a  gain  in  self-trust; 
always  tries.  March  22. — Shows  an  inclination  to  be  fussy  over  little  things ; 
a  danger  toward  selfishness  ;  shows  the  symptoms  of  the  indulged  child  ;  general 
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work  good     May  ;     Good  work    Inclined  i"  be  a  little  languid    ometim<  .    a 
danger  tow ai <i  mU  Indulgence. 

(i'o  October  1,     Lgeld;  exoelleatpow<  Lopmenf   ofsi    ft  quiet, 

thoughtful  boy,  exercising  a  good  influenci      Jannarn  ..      In*  Nm<i  to  h<-  ,ome- 
w  ii.it.  uneven  is  hie  work  .  a  child  who  is  quite  es  llj  Influenced      March 
[mproTed,  but  not  yet  doing  ins  i».-..t  .  doei  do!  know  how  to  do<  •■  -  "  ev< 
w(.i!v;  doee  not  sufficiently   retpeci  hii  work.     May    -      lianly;    ery  amiable 
in  charaoter;  very   thoughtful;   he  nevei  I'll  laoki  j»urj" ■  •    In 

w ork  i  ImproT  Ing  slow  i\ . 

(7)  October  :o.  -Age  i">  years.  Good  natura]  ability,  with  good  genera] 
know  led-.- ;  an  observing  mind  ;  thoughtlesi  in  manner;  always  truthfuL 
January  :■>.  lias  improved  in  work,  but  hai  not  improved  In  self  •control ;  In- 
clined to  try  for  leadership  among  his  hoy  companions.     March i}.— No  moral 

growth;   inclined  to   think   loo  well  of   himself;   marked  symptoms  of  forward- 
ness and  conceit. 

Modern  science  asks  that  the  subject  be  studied  in  the  object. 
Slowly  modern  education  is  recognizing  thai  its  subject  is  not  learn- 
ing, but  the  learner;  slowly  it  is  awaking  t<>  the  fact  that  this  learner 
is  not  to  be  studied  in  the  books  alone,  hut  in  his  own  proper  person, 
in  Ins  own  rightful  plaee,  to  be  known  as  lie  is.  The  individuality 
of  the  child  is  now  recognized  as  something  to  be  carefully  preserved 
and  developed.  That  he  shall  come  into  possession  of  his  own  best 
powers,  that  his  personality  shall  find  freedom  for  expression  and  all- 
round  growth,  is  for  him  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  To  meet  this 
need  the  school  must  give  the  child  liberty  to  do  his  own  thinking. 
Such  liberty  is  doubtless  one  of  the  demands  of  modern  education, 
but  it  can  by  no  means  be  given  indiscriminately.  On  the  contrary, 
it  must  be  constantly  readjusted  to  suit  the  growing  power  of  the 
individual  or  class,  to  use  it  well. 

In  this  view  of  the  child  as  an  independent  entity,  the  teacher 
necessarily  becomes  and  remains  a  student.  Preconceived  theory 
must  often  be  abandoned,  and  routine  and  dogma  banished,  while  he 
learns  from  the  patient  observation  of  the  lives  of  children  what  are 
the  needs  of  those  lives  and  what  conditions  give  happiest,  most  truly 
fortunate  development.  Everything,  then,  that  helps  the  young 
teacher  to  become  a  practical  daily  student  of  child-nature  is  for  him 
the  best  possible  training  in  the  science  and  art  of  education.  This 
work  was  taken  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  only,  but  it  has  proved 
itself  of  great  value  to  the  pupil -teachers. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  evils  of  practice-work  is  its  tendency  to  in- 
duce self -consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher:  his  careful  train- 
ing in  method  exposes  him  to  the  danger  of  fixing  his  thought  on 
the  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  the  child.      All  this  is  opposed  to 
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that  tympath  d  teacher  and  child  wine!;  oharacter- 

i  But  1 1  elieve  that  the  .  al  ion  of  children 

helped  the  thought  of  the  young  teacher  on  itl 

ohild.     It  has  tended  to  form  the  habit  of 
he  child  as  an  individual,  and  it  renders  such  work  more 
intelligent  and  effectn 

I  is,  ii  da  material  for 'answering  many 

questions  respecting  the  character  and  growth  of  children.     It  is  a 

taut  reminder  of  the  effect,  good  or  hud,  of  the  school.  It 
promises  in  time  to  afford  an  interesting  history  of  the  development 
of  individual  children,  a  history  that  will  doubtless  be  valuable  in 
answering  questions  as  to  the  flexibility  of  the  child-mind  and  char- 
bo  ins  vast  possibilities  for  growth  or  re!  sion.  It  sug- 
gests  that  the  best  growth  is   attended  with   its  own  dangers;   that 

dded  development  is  easy  and  almost  sure  to  attend  defective 
conditions;  that  the  complex  child-nature  requires  a  very  whole  life  to 
supply  its  needs.  The  intellectual  stimulus  is  not  enough;  but  active 
participation  in  the  common  life  of  all,  sympathetic  interest  in  nature 
and  in  the  activities  and  interests  of  the  industrial  and  social  world, — 
all  are  needed  to  secure  the  beautiful  all-sided  growth  of  a  little  child. 

This  plan  will  be  adopted  and  adapted  by  some  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  following  manner:  Teachers  in  the  various  grades  will 
make  a  record  of  those  children  who  for  any  reason  stand  out  most 
conspicuously  in  their  classes.  These  records  will  be  given  to  the 
superintendent  and  kept  from  year  to  }rear.  The  plan  meets  the 
obvious  difficulty  of  dealing  with  large  numbers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  it  renders  character-study  necessary  in  those  marked  cases  with 
which  teachers  must  deal  directly  and  individually. 

Mary  E.  Laing. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing recent  articles  in  The  Forum  :  "  Child-Study :  the  Basis  of 
Exact  Education,"  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  December,  1893 
(Vol.  16,  p.  429)  ;  "  Child-Study:  a  New  Department  of  Education," 
by  Prof.  Oscar  Chrisman,  February,  1894.-  (Vol.  16,  p.  728). 


BOMB    LIFE,    ENGLISH    AND   AMERICAN. 

Ok  entering  an  Ei        hman's  house  the  iir.-t  thing  one  notio 
how  well  his  house  is  adapted  to  him,     Od  entering  tan's 

house  the  first  thing  one  notices  is  how  well  he  adapts  himself  to  his 
house.     In  England  the  establishment  is  carried  on  with  a  prime  i 
to  the  comforl  of  the  man.     In  America  the  establishment  is  carried 
on  with  a  prime  view  to  the  comfort  of  the  woman.     Men  arc  more 

Selfish  than  women,  consequently  the  English  home  is  as  a  rule  more 
comfortable  than  the  American  home.  Men  demand  more  and  receive 
more  for  their  money  than  do  women,  hence  it  is  likely  to  follow  that 
a  man's  house,  while  it  will  be  less  attractive  aesthetically,  will  be 
more  carefully  furnished  with  an  eye  to  material  comforts  than  that 
of  a  woman.  Then,  too,  an  Englishman  is  more  at  home  in  his  own 
house  than  is  an  American,  lie  leaves  it  later  in  the  morning, 
returns  to  it  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and  gives  more  of  himself  to  it 
than  does  the  American.  An  Englishman  is  continually  going  home ; 
an  American  is  continually  going  to  business.  One  is  forever  plan- 
ning and  scheming  to  get  home,  and  to  stay  at  home,  and  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  home;  while  the  other  is  more  apt  to  devote  his 
energies  to  make  his  business  a  place  to  go  to  and  in  which  to  spend 
himself.  These  minor  details  of  domestic  life  put  their  impress 
upon  larger  matters  of  business  and  politics.  It  would  be  worthy  of 
remark  should  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Congress  attack  the 
party  in  power  because  a  Saturday  session  prevented  them  from 
spending  two  days  a  week  at  home.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  English  Parliament  that  Mr.  Balfour,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
should  object  strenuously  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan  for  a  Saturday 
sitting  that  'debars  Englishmen  from  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  their 
own  firesides.  Whether  time  shall  be  given  for  the  members  of  Par- 
liament to  go  out  to  dine  at  leisure,  Parish  Councils  Bill  or  no  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  assumes  dimensions  of  grave  political  importance.  But 
a  bitter  attack  in  the  American  Congress  on  the  topic  of  the  dinner 
hour  would  relegate  its  champion  to  the  realms  of  dudedom  and 
ridicule. 
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Americans  living  in  I  d,  whether  men  or  women,  are  -truck 

by  t  rt  that  it  is  the  oountrj  oi  men.     Likewise  Englishmen  in 

America  are  struolf  by  the  facl  that  A.ra<  die  oountry  of  women. 

ibly    we   might   deduce    from   this   that  Americans  make    the 

better  husbands,  and  th  ish  the  better  wives.     Still  the  general 

borne  life  is  more  comfortable  in  England  than  in  America. 

Whether  it  be  a  matter  of  political  economy  or  not,  it  is  beyond 

Hon  that  all  the  requirements  for  comfortable  living  are  cheaper 
m  England  than  in  America.     People  baying  incomes  varying  from 

|1,500  to  $15,000  a  year  can  and  do  live  more  comfortably  in  Eng- 
land than  with  US.  People  with  less  than  $1,500,  or  with  more  than 
$15,000,  do  not  profit  greatly  by  the  difference  in  prices,   for  the 

on  that  luxury  everywhere  is  expensive,  and  genteel  poverty  is 
everywhere  equally  distressing. 

Nothing  gives  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  com- 
parisons than  to  notice  how  the  English  and  the  Americans,  respect- 
ively, go  about  it  to  economize.  In  a  large  establishment  in 
England  the  horses  for  the  wife's  brougham  would  go  before  the 
husband's  hunters,  while  the  reverse  of  this  would  be  true  in  an 
American  establishment  compelled  to  make  the  same  sacrifices.  It 
is  the  husband  rather  than  the  wife  who  is  supposed  to  advertise  the 
family  prosperity  in  England.  It  would  be  a  very  rare  case  indeed, 
in  America,  where  the  wife  would  not  have  more  and  a  greater 
variety  of  clothes  than  her  husband;  but  this  is  much  less  true  in 
England.  Even  poor  men  in  England  have  more  clothes  than  well- 
to-do  men  in  America.  An  income  of  §5,000  a  year  in  England 
would  mean  four  times  the  amount  of  clothes  that  the  possessor  of  the 
same  income  would  think  necessary  in  America.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  percentage  of  any  given  income,  from  §3,000  to  §20,000,  expended 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  for  clothes,  would  be  half  to  two-thirds 
less  in  England  than  with  us.  The  last  things  that  an  Englishman 
willingly  lets  go  are  the  appurtenances  and  conveniences  which  per- 
mit him  to  have  his  friends  around  him  at  his  own  table,  and  this 
applies  up  and  down  through  all  but  the  lowest  class.  With  us,  on 
the  contrary,  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen,  outside  of  a  com- 
paratively few  dwellers  in  our  larger  cities,  would  scarcely  miss  the 
not  having  people  to  dine  with  them  at  their  own  table.  An  Eng- 
lishman forced  to  economize  would  move  out  of  a  big  house  into  a 
small  one  in  order  to  keep  certain  conveniences,  such  as  servants  and 
the  like,  which  make  for  his  personal  comfort;    while  an  American 
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would  sticl  to  his  big  bouse,  but  cul  down  the  Dumber  ol 
and  other  pen  onal  comfort  .     If  01 

win  an  important  event,  the  last  thing  one  would  economize  upon 
would  be  oomfortable  stabling  and  the  quality  of  bis  feed.     Om 
continually  reminded  ol  "training"  in  ;  how  the  bard-worl 

Englishman,  whether  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  busine    .  or  in 
of  the  professions,  cares  for  himself  and  i  I   forin  bis  bo 

Everything  bends  to  the  one  aim  of  making  bim  and  keeping  bim 
"lit."  Such  men  as  Gladstone,  Balfour,  Chamberlain,  and  Lord 
Etosebery,  to  mention  only  well-known  ezampL  i  to  Bp 

regularly  groomed,  and  kept  in  condition  physically  and  mentally, 
for  their  arduous  duties.  They  take  frequent  holidays;  everything 
that  paid  service  can  do,  from  keeping  their  clothes  to  attending  to 
their  correspondence,  they  are  relieved  of.  Gladstone  is  a  famous 
woodsman;  Balfour  plays  golf;  llosebery  amuses  himself  with  a 
racing-stable;  Chamberlain  is  a  successful  grower  of  orchids:  and  thus 
they  make  a  business  of  recreation.  We  venture  to  say  that  public  opin- 
ion in  America  would  not  permit  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  keep  a 
racing-stable,  and  would  probably  punish  him  should  it  be  known  that 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  as  a  crack  golf-  or  cricket-player.  Such 
a  man,  with  complications  of  immense  importance  in  Siam  and  in 
South  Africa  on  his  hands,  would  be  considered  to  be  either  mad  or 
a  traitor  should  he  devote  a  day  or  two  to  a  journey  to  a  race-course, 
to  see  one  of  his  horses  win  the  "Suburban."  In  England  these 
engrossing  avocations  are  deemed  to  be  a  wise  economy  of  power; 
with  us  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  frivolous  waste  of  energy.  Such 
an  innocent  recreation  as  a  translation  of  Virgil  probably  carried 
little  weight  with  it  in  our  national  Congress,  even  though  the 
perpetrator  was  as  popular  as  ex-Governor  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  is, 
and  deserves  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fame  of  Gladstone's 
Homeric  heresies  produces  an  undoubted  effect,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, upon  both  his  followers  and  his  opponents. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
methods  of  life ;  they  serve  ns  for  the  moment  merely  to  illustrate  the 
dominant  theme.  They  all  go  to  show  that  domestic  economy  in 
England  is^  devised  for,  and  directed  to,  the  aim  of  making  the  men  as 
capable  as  possible  of  doing  their  work.  The  home  is  not  a  play- 
house for  the  women',  but  a  place  of  rest  in  which  the  men  may  renew 
their  strength.  It  is  possibly  fair  to  say,  then,  that  housekeeping  in 
England  has  a  more  definite  aim,  and  consequently  more  s}~stem. 
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•r  awkward  the  English  woman  may  appear  upon  the  boule- 
vards  of    Tans,   however  dull    she    may   be  when    ranged   alongside    of 

asm  in  a  drawing-room,    in  her  own  house  she  has 

on  as  a  domestic  buainej    manager.     And  she  gains  this 

ability  bv  previous  >f  training.     It.  is  th  ption  rather  than 

the  rule  when  both  the  boya  and  girlfl  in  ;m  English  family  are  not 
D  an  allowance.  It  is  true;  that  nothing  permits  of  BO  many 
shades  of  meaning  as  the  word  ,k  allowance"  when  thus  used.  It  may 
mean  anything,  from  a  paternal  promise  to  pay  which  is  never  ful- 
6 lied,  to  a  light  advanoe  fund  for  gloves  and  bon-bons,  to  be  followed 
each  quarter  by  the  infantry  and  heavy  artillery  of  dressmakers'  and 
milliners'  bills.  Those  who  have  suffered  in  adolescence  from  the 
one,  and  in  maturity  from  the  other,  know  also  what  a  multitude 
of  interpretations  lie  between  these  extremes.  The  British  interpre- 
tation is,  however,  serious  and  fixed.  Girls  and  boys  alike  are  held 
pretty  strictly  to  an  account,  and  obliged  to  live  upon  a  certain  fixed 
sum.  Women  coming  into  the  management  of  establishments  of 
their  own,  therefore,  are  already  trained  to  the  business  aspect  of  the 
situation.  They  have  also  a  tremendous  aid  to  wise  expenditure  in 
public  opinion.  Nobody,  from  the  Queen  down,  is  either  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  be  economical.  Money  is  not  so  easily  made,  nor  has  it 
such  earning-power,  in  England  as  in  America,  and  as  a  consequence 
it  is  more  carefully  cherished.  And  money  buys  more  in  England 
than  in  America.  It  is  by  no  means  true,  as  prevalent  opinion  leads 
one  to  believe,  that  money  plays  a  greater  role  in  America  than  in 
England.  The  "  almighty  dollar"  receives  no  such  obsequious 
homage  in  its  native  lair,  as  does  the  "  open  sesame  sovereign"  in 
its  own  house  of  worship.  Everybody  takes  "  tips"  in  England,  from 
the  Queen,  who  accepts  the  empress-ship  of  India  from  Disraeli, 
down  to  the  railway  porter  content  with  threepence.  The  typical 
American  boy  abroad,  described  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  whose  fre- 
quently-repeated motto  is:  "My  dad's  all-fired  rich!"  has  many — 
even  more  vulgar — prototypes  in  England.  In  a  country  where 
money  is  so  potent  and  so  difficult  to  acquire  as  in  England,  those 
who  have  the  disbursing  of  it  must  be  trained  to,  or  acquire  wisdom 
in,  its  use,  even  in  the  affairs  of  the  household. 

The  fact  that  the  English  house  is  so  ostensibly,  and  first  and 
foremost,  conducted  with  the  aim  of  making  the  men  comfortable, 
makes  it  easy  to  understand,  and  to  give  the  reasons  for,  the  greater 
economy  practised  therein.     Men  suffer  from  a  far  more  severe  strain 
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of  competition  in  England  than  with  us;  and  economy  al  •  ther 

it,  be  economy  of  method,  of  time,  or  <>f  money,  ii  jn  I 

from  the  imperative  tot  the  voluntary.     Thei 
great  exertion  without  frequent  periods  of  rest.     And  ti. 
into  account   here,     [n    England  men  have  more  avocations,  more 
amusements,  more  interesl     ou1  ide  of  the  daily  round  of  pi 
business  than  with  as.     Tl  ations  demand  leisure,  an 

oinv  is  tin*  mother  of  leisure.     The  percentage  of  men  who,  aside 
from  their  engrossing  pursuits  of  business  or  prof'  vote  th< 

selv<  ome  "hobby,"  if  one  may  call  it  overwhelmingly 

greater  than  with  us.     And  one  may  say  unreservedly  that  this 
good  thing.     "You'll  get  no  good  from  all  your  runnin  parrin', 

sir,  without  plenty  of  rest!''  was  the  oft-repeated  injunction  of  an  old 
trainer  of  athletes.  The  hour's  complete  rest  after  the  eight-mile  spin 
was  what  made  the  muscle.  The  employment  of  a  busy  man's  leisure 
hours  have  most  to  do  witli  making  or  marring  him.  "  Le  tern} 
mieux  employe  est  celui  quon  perds  !  "  The  number  of  men  who  raise 
horses,  or  dogs,  or  flowers;  who  are  interested  in  cricket,  golf,  boat- 
ing, or  tennis;  who  collect  rare  books,  autograph  letters,  Japanese 
curios,  or  odd  bits  of  porcelain ;  who  are  studying  an  ancient  or  a 
modern  language;  who  make  a  business  of  doing  a  bit  of  travelling 
every  year ;  who  climb  mountains  or  explore  new  countries ;  who  go 
in  for  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  botany,  or  geology;  who  study 
some  branch  of  archaeology  or  dig  for  the  roots  of  the  family  tree,  is 
astonishingly  large.  Indeed  the  man  of  even  moderate  means  who  is 
without  some  such  more  or  less  important  recreation  is,  one  may  say, 
almost  the  exception.  To  know  something  about  everything,  and 
everything  about  something,  is  a  good  educational  ideal,  besides  giving 
breadth,  variety,  and  interest  to  life.  An  Englishman's  holiday  is 
looked  forward  to,  planned  for,  and  provided  for  with  some  care, 
while  all  too  often  in  America  a  holiday  to  a  busy  man  over  thirty- 
five  is  a  white  elephant. 

One  is  in  little  danger  of  exaggerating  the  intense  competition  of 
English  life  to-day,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  men  should  "  train" 
in  order  to  achieve  success  or  even  so  much  as  hold  their  own.  Only 
the  fittest  and  the  most  "fit"  survive!  There  are  more  than  1,200 
ordained  priests  of  the  Anglican  church  without  parishes;  85  per 
cent  of  the  barristers  have  nothing  to  do;  SO  per  cent  of  the  medical 
men  do  not  make  §1,200  a  year.  The  agricultural  depression  of 
late  years  has  been  such  that  incomes  from  land  have  been  sadly  re- 
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duoed  all  around.     The  great  increase,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  of 

facilities  for  gaining  something  of  an  education  at  small  cost,  lias 

ded  the  market  with  both  men  and  women  who  are  ready  to  sell 

01  to  rent  their  small  intellect  nal  equipments  at  almost  starvation 
prices.  Even  when  one  goes  farther  up  the  ladder,  there  are  very 
many  more  men  m  England  than  in  America,  who  feel  this  pressure 
of  competition  and  who  prepare  themselves  and  look  after  themselves 
accordingly.  The  swarms  of  Englishmen  in  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  China,  and  Japan,  and  the  large  number  of  them  in 
the  northwestern  parts  of  our  own  country,  attest  the  fact  that  only 
the  best  equipped  and  the  very  strongest  can  hold  their  own  in  the 
tight  little  island  itself.  At  this  time  a  gentleman  with  a  fair  income 
has  his  oldest  boy  of  nineteen  at  work  with  the  village  blacksmith, 
and  the  next,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  in  a  neighboring  carpenter's  shop, 
and  some  months  later  they  will  leave  home  to  try  farming  in  Mani- 
toba. This  is  not  an  isolated  example.  There  are  hundreds  of  gen- 
tlemen's sons  who  are  obliged  to  leave  England  to  find  occupation  and 
a  living.  One  does  not  wonder,  then,  at  the  domestic  economy,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  applause,  the  obsequiousness,  almost  the 
servility,  which  greet  success  in  England. 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  our  own, 
England  has  had  the  reputation,  at  least,  of  demanding  that  success 
should  be  accompanied  by  virtue.  But  the  strife  has  become  so  keen 
that  even  this  imperative  consideration  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  So 
long  as  a  statesman  keeps  within  legal  bounds  he  is  judged  rather  by 
the  power  he  wields  than  by  Iris  reputation  at  the  club  or  in  his  home. 
It  may  be  said  that  genius  has  always  everywhere  been  permitted  a 
certain  license,  but  that  is  not  the  point  at  issue  here.  There  is  an 
easily  recognized  difference  between  power  and  genius ;  the  one  repre- 
senting the  result  of  organization,  the  other  the  result  of  temperament: 
and  even  to  the  former  there  is  to-day  accorded  a  liberty  in  the  realm 
of  morals  which  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  permit  because 
they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the  exigencies  of  this  keen  competitive 
strife.  Indeed  it  may  be  said,  without  much  fear  of .  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  if  the  private  life  of  every  public  man  in  England 
were  submitted  to  the  same  scrutiny  that  follows  his  public  perform- 
ances, there  would  be  more  reversals  of  judgment  there  than  would 
result  from  the  same  kind  of  criticism  applied  to  public  men  in 
America.  It  is  the  fashion  with  us — and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  a  good  one — to  sneer  at  politicians  and  politics,  and  to  start 
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movements  and  to  form  societies,  every  now  and  again,  for  the  propa< 
gation  of  the  gospel  among  them.     It  illy  found,  ho 

after  each  of  these  ethical   rebellions,  that  the  so-called     and  self- 
styled     good   men   have  weaknesses  which  interfere  sadly  with  the 
political  millennium  that  they  propose  to  bring  in.     Th< 
lations  in  our  State  Department  of  what  a  high  priest  of  civil 
reform  may  do  when  he         ren  the  opportunity  to  practise  what  he 
has  preached,  is  only  one  instance  among  many  of  t]  nmption  of 

the  armor  of  political  integrity  by  men  too  small  to  fight  in  it.     It  is 

fair,  in  conclusion,  to  say  of  this  particular  question  that  public  men 
— at  any  rate  successful  public  men  in  England,  share  in  the  honors, 
privileges,  and  in  the  pardon  granted  to  every  kind  of  success  h< 

We  make  mention  of  these  apparently  disconnected  points  because 
in  reality  they  are  the  things  which  force  the  managers  of  English 
households  to  economize.  In  a  country  where  the  competition  is  ex- 
cessive; where  money  has  unwonted  power  to  purchase  comfort, 
charitable  judgment,  and  distinguished  consideration ;  where  success 
is  greeted  with  an  enthusiasm  almost  unknown  elsewhere ;  and  where 
failure  and  mediocrity  are  forced  to  play  the  role  of  obsequiousness 
if  not  of  servility, — the  men  must  be  cared  for  and  trained  to  win. 
Only  a  man  of  gigantic  abilities  can  be  uncomfortable  and  miserable 
at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  successful  in  the  world.  English 
women  appreciate  this.  They  know  that  they  can  only  properly  pre- 
vail through  the  honors  and  distinctions  of  the  men.  The  propor- 
tion of  English  women  who  make  men  comfortable  is  very  large ;  but, 
be  it  said,  the  proportion  of  American  women  who  make  men  com- 
fortable, and  also  proud  and  happy,  is  probably  greater.  No  man 
knows  just  how  much  tiresome  routine  and  minute  supervision  go  to 
make  that  sum  total  of  comfort  in  his  home  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. But  every  man  knows  that  economy  and  system  are  the  ele- 
mentary principles  which  must  underlie  any  such  happy  consummation. 

The  economies  practised  in  very  many  English  households,  both 
great  and  small,  would  almost  be  called  meannesses  with  us.  To  begin 
with,  houses  are  less  extravagantly  though  more  conveniently  fur- 
nished in  those  regions  not  entered  by  the  public  or  one's  friends. 
The  furnishings  of  the  living-rooms  and  sleeping-rooms  are  curtailed 
— not,  however,  to  the  point  of  discomfort — in  order  that  the  general 
average  of  comfort  throughout  the  house  shall  be  higher.  The  linen - 
room,  store-room,  and  wine-cellar  departments  are  guarded  by  lock 
and   key,  and   managed   with    a   scrupulous   nicety    of   calculation. 
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,  trifles  for  the  stable  and  kitchen,-    In  short,  all  the 
minor  details  of  hi  ■      are  looked  after  as  carefully  as  are  the 

minor  expenditures  in  a  great  business  house.  The  fact  that  a  saving 
in  oandle-ends,  p<  I  in  for  b  war,  amounts  to  something,  is  taken 

into  account.  The  economy  which  pervades  the  management  of  the 
household  machinery  influences  the  servants  as  well.  The  eost  of  the 
butter  used  each  week  by  a  cook  (whose  name  for  reasons  of  charity 

forbear  ive)   in  a  city  house  in   America  equalled  what  is 

paid,  in  an  establishment  on  an  exactly  similar  scale  in  England,  for 
all  the  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  same  length  of  time.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  noted  in  this  connection,  by  the  English  reader,  that  a 
cook  of  Irish  extraction  in  an  American  establishment  occupies  an 
autocratic  position  which  has  no  parallel  in  England.  As  compared 
with  America,  servants  are  plenty  and  good  in  England.  Here, 
again,  competition  enters  as  an  influential  factor.  Men  and  women 
servants  are  a  recognized  and  self-respecting  class  in  England.  Do- 
mestic service  and  politics  are  not  considered  the  sole  employments 
which  require  no  preliminary  training.  They  enter  this  service  and 
devote  themselves  to  it,  and  work  to  rise  in,  not  to  escape  from  it. 
Much  is  expected  of  them,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  much  is 
received  from  them.  Servants'  wages,  even  including  beer-money, 
in  England,  are  much  lower  than  in  America.  A  cook  in  England 
receives  from  $1 25  a  year  in  the  country  to  $200  in  London, — more,  of 
course,  in  large  establishments.  Housemaids  receive  from  $80  in  the 
country  to  $120  in  London.  Of  men-servants  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
speak  in  figures.  A  good  all-round  man-servant,  where  only  one  is 
kept,  may  not  cost  more  than  $125  a  year  in  the  country.  In  Lon- 
don, however,  men-servants  are  sometimes  paid  fancy  prices,  and  a 
man  with  beautiful  calves,  six  feet  of  height,  and  a  clear  complexion, 
commands,  up  to  certain  limits,  his  own  price.  One  gentleman  of 
sporting  proclivities  tries  to  have  a  groom  for  each  of  his  hunters 
whose  complexion  and  hair  are  suited  to  the  color  of  a  particular 
mount.  Tall  parlor-maids  fetch  more  than  short  ones,  and  not  long 
ago  we  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  London  "  Daily  Telegraph"  for  a 
man-servant,  who  was  expected  to  look  after  a  pony  and  make  himself 
useful  in  the  house,  and  also  to  sing  in  the  choir  of  the  parish 
church ;  the  wages  offered  for  such  a  domestic  Admirable  Crichton 
being  $120.  An  advertisement  for  a  governess  for  two  little  girls, 
the  wages  offered  being  $125  a  year,  brought  162  replies  in  two  days. 

It  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  even  from  these  few  facts,  that  ser- 
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vanta  are  cheaper,  bettor  trained,  more   plenty,  and  more  i   I 
wit.li  their  position  as  servants,  than  in  America.     Tl  teoi  things 

below -stairs  materially  Lessens  the  difficulties  of  ho  cononv 

icallv,  although  there  are  some  women   who  would  h.  od  and 

faithful   servants    in   Sen  Qgapatam,  and  Ol  I hts  who  c  iijld    DOt    1-'  I 

rook  in  Paradise.     We  bave  no  desire  to  enter  the  arena  ol  the  ! 
vant  Question.     As  in  religion  and  polities,  it  is,  Car  oftener  than  is 
admitted,  a  matter  of  temperament  rather  than  anythic  This 

is  not  accepted,  because  very  few  people  arc  willing  to  accept  a  simple 

explanation  of  a  complicated    problem.      It  concerns  us  only  to 
that  servants'  wages  in  England  are,  roughly  speaking,    50   per  cent 
less  than  in  America. 

The  reasons  why  economy  is  more  general  in  English  than  in 
American  households  are  scarcely  more  important  than  the  results  of 
such  economy.  The  best  and  all-sufficient  result  is  that  economy 
gives  leisure.  System,  and  regularity,  and  lack  of  worry,  give  men 
more  time  to  sleep,  more  time  to  eat,  more  time  to  play,  and  more 
time  and  a  better  preparation  for  work.  In  America  our  first  distin- 
guished men  were  from  the  South,  where  men  had  most  leisure,  and 
next  from  prosperous  New  England.  And,  say  what  one  may — and 
there  is  much  to  be  said — of  the  advantages  of  a  hard  taskmaster  like 
poverty,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  larger  part  of  the  distinguished 
work  of  the  world  has  been  done,  and  is  done,  by  men  who  have  had, 
or  who  have  made  for  themselves,  leisure.  The  man  who  voluntarily 
permits,  or  who  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  permit,  things  to  get 
into  the  saddle  and  ride,  necessarily  lacks  the  confidence  and  the 
mastery  which  marks  off  the  men  who  ride  from  the  men  who  are 
ridden.  Mr.  Buckle,  after  his  manner,  would  no  doubt  deduce  from 
these  facts  that  the  saving  of  candle-ends  in  English  households  re- 
sults in  the  colonizing  of  the  globe  by  Englishmen.  One  need  hardly 
go  to  such  lengths,  and  yet  it  were  unfair  to  English  women,  whose 
reputation  for  bad  taste  in  dress  and  for  hobbledehoy  shyness  of 
manner  is  already  a  sufficient  handicap,  not  to  say  that  the  efficient 
ordering  of  their  households  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  working 
power  of  their  men  at  home,  and  the  influence  and  valor  of  their 
men  abroad. 

The  very  fact  that  Englishmen  are  such  hardy  explorers  and  such 

persistent  settlers  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  attests  their  love  of 

home.     They  go,  not  because  they  wish  to  go,  but  because  they  hope 

to  return  with  enough  to   establish  a  home  in  England.     Neither 
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English  men  nor  I.  b  women  like  tin-  unattached  and  nomadio 
<>f  the  hotel  and  the  boarding-house.  The  proportion  of 
Americana  who  could  have  a  modeat  home,  but  who  prefer  the  flat 
and  itale  unprofitableness  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  is,  as  com- 
pared with  English  people  of  the  same  income,  vastly  greater.  And 
perhaps  no  one  cause  of  the  stricter  economy  practised  in  English 
households  is  more  potent  than  this,  the  last  one  we  offer.  To  have  a 
house  and  a  bit  of  garden  of  one's  own,  an  English  man  or  woman 
w  ill  submit  to  the  utmost  economy  of  expenditure  and  the  most  rigor- 
ously accurate  system  of  accounts.  It  may  be  a  social  prejudice  or 
an  ingrained  habit  of  the  British  stamp  of  mind,  but,  whatever  it  is, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  itself.  To  have  a  home,  and  to 
keep  a  house  for  one's  own  comfort  and  as  a  place  in  which  to  enter- 
tain one's  friends,  is  a  consideration  of  prime  importance.  Hence 
the  men  are  trained  and  cared  for,  that  they  may  earn  enough  for  its 
support;  and  the  women  are  put  upon  their  mettle  to  make  what 
is  earned  go  as  far  as  possible.  To  a  far  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  conceived,  this  domestic  economy  throws  light  upon  the 
large  questions  of  British  politics,  whether  domestic  or  foreign;  and, 
conversely,  British  politics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  focussed  up- 
on the  maintenance  of  thousands  of  homes  in  comfort  and  security. 
Home  rule  for  Ireland,  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  which  are  just  now  the  gist  of  political  discussion  in 
England,  are — one  discovers  on  close  investigation — argued  for  and 
against,  ever  with  an  eye  to  their  probable  bearing  upon  British 
domestic  economy.  The  severest  stricture  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  course  by  his  opponents  is  that  he  neglects  Imperial  interests 
in  his  desire  for  a  mere  party  majority.  The  translation  of  that  is 
that  it  is  considered  the  most  fatal  thing  to  be  said  against  the  greatest 
Englishman  living,  that  he  subordinates  the  safety  of  British  com- 
merce, and  consequently  the  security  of  British  possessions  and 
incomes,  and  thus  necessarily  the  peace  and  comfort  of  English 
homes,  to  his  own  ambition. 

Price  Collier. 


PBESIDENT    ELIOT'S    TWENTY    FIVE    5TEARS    OF 

SERVICE. 

President  Charles  \V.  Eliot  La  closing  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his   Presidency  of    Harvard   University.     Eis  service  has  I 

longer  than  the  combined  terms  of  his  five  predecessors  in  office,  Hill, 
Felton,  Walker,  Sparks,  and  Everett.  The  term  has  been  exce< 
by  only  one  of  his  twenty -one  predecessors,  the  beloved  Ilolyoke, 
who  served  for  thirty-two  years  (1737-1769).  Its  length  is  like- 
wise conspicuous  among  the  presidencies  of  other  colleges.  Of  the 
presidents  of  Yale,  only  two,  Clapp  and  Day,  enjoyed  a  longer  time. 
Clapp's  term  was  only  one  year  longer,  and  Day's  four.  Woolsey 
resigned  at  the  end  of  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Thirty-six  of  the  one 
hundred  years  of  Williams  College  are  covered  by  the  presidency  of 
the  great  Hopkins.  Nathan  Lord  was  president  of  Dartmouth  thirty- 
five  years.  The  longest  term  at  Amherst  is  that  of  the  gentle  Stearn3, 
which  was  somewhat  less  than  twenty -five  years.  Wayland's  great 
work  at  Brown  University  began  in  1827  and  closed  in  1855.  From 
1804  to  1852  Nott  ruled  over  Union,  and  it  was  only  at  his  death  in 
1866  that  his  formal  successor  was  chosen, — a  length  of  service  quite 
unique.  Among  the  longer  and  more  conspicuous  presidencies  out- 
side of  the  New  England  colleges  is  that  of  Angell  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  but  it  will  be  two  years  before  he  completes  his  quarter- 
century  of  service.  But  these  instances  are  of  exceptional  length. 
The  usual  term  at  Harvard  has  been  a  little  less  than  twelve  years. 

President  Eliot,  like  his  predecessor  Quincy,  regards  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  university  as  a  business.  He  is  not,  like  Hopkins,  first 
a  great  teacher  and  secondly  an  administrator.  He  is  not,  like  Porter, 
of  Yale,  who  was  his  contemporary  in  office  for  fifteen  years,  first  an 
author  and  secondly  an  administrator.  Nor  is  he,  like  Woolsey,  first 
a  scholar  and  secondly  an  administrator.  Kather,  he  is  first  and  last 
and  only  a  university  administrator.  He  illustrates  the  fact  of  mak- 
ing such  presidency  a  business. 

To  the  doing  of  this  business  President  Eliot  brought  and  brings 
a  vigorous  and  impressive  personality,  distinguished  alike  for  moral 
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and  intellectual  pari  Ye\  the  intellectual  side  is  more  conspicuous 
and  dominant  But  die  will  ol  this  personality  is  yet  more  conspicu- 
and  more  dominant  than  the  intellect.  The  proportion  calls  to 
mind  the  remark  oi  Schopenhauer  that  the  normal  man  is  two-thirds 
will  and  one-third  intellect.  President  Elliot  has  a  full  and  clear 
oonoeption  oi  what  education  from  the  primary  school  to  the  uni 
lit  to  I"'.  His  energy  as  an  administrator  is  worthy  of 
his  conception.  lit;  is  not  a  doctrinaire  only.  lie  has  a  deep  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  affairs,  and  that  acquaintance  extends  to 
details.  The  union  of  the  philosophical  and  the  practical  in  him  is 
quite  unique.  When  one  attempts  the  rather  difficult  task  of  nam- 
ing the  chief  intellectual  or  other  characteristic  of  this  vigorous  per- 
sonality, he  is  tempted  to  give  to  any  one  of  several  qualities  pre-emi- 
nence. I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  fearlessness  is  the 
quality  that  is  pre-eminent.  Fearlessness  arises  either  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  or  from  the  knowledge  of  the  absence  of  danger. 
In  President  Eliot  it  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  power.  In  this 
fearlessness  he  possesses  clearness  of  vision,  loyalty  to  duty,  inde- 
pendence, equanimity,  persistence,  constructiveness.  His  confidence 
in  his  own  conceptions  as  true,  and  in  his  own  convictions  as  right,  is 
worthy  of  Luther.  He  has  a  sense  of  frankness  which  immediately 
and  utterly  disproves  the  common  remark  that  "  all  college  presidents 
are  liars. "  He  has  nothing  of  that  "  pleasure"  which  Bacon  suggests, 
in  his  essay  on  Truth,  as  the  "  mixture  of  a  lie."  He  accomplishes 
nothing  by  indirection.  His  fearlessness  is  so  great  that  he  seems  to 
court  perils.  Occasionally  it  appears  as  if  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
woo  opposition,  and,  not  infrequently,  we  know  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  this  quest.  This  fearlessness  is  never  bluster.  He  has  a  gentle 
severity,  born  not  of  feebleness,  but  of  abounding  and  well-conserved 
strength.  This  courage  is  an  essential  part  of  a  man  who  is  gifted 
with  leadership.  President  Eliot  is  one  of  Lowell's  men  of  "  light 
and  leading."  He  is,  like  most  reformers,  at  once  a  pessimist  and 
an  optimist.  Every  reformer  is  a  pessimist  in  the  present  tense, — he 
sees  and  knows  the  evils  out  of  which  he  wants  to  get.  Every  re- 
former is  an  optimist  in  the  future  tense, — he  has  a  vision  of  the 
blessedness  into  which  he  wants  to  go.  The  constructive  element  in 
this  man  is  more  vigorous  than  the  iconoclastic.  If  he  tears  down, — 
and  he  does  tear  down, — it  is  only  to  build  up.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  very  much  more  respect  for  existing  institutions 
than  he  receives  credit  for.     He  is  a  conservative,  but  he  has  an  open 
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mind.     Ee  has  more  regard  for  man  than  he  has  for  men.     He  honors 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  CJniveri  itj  more  than  be  honors  the  pi 
dent  of  Harvard  University,  whoever  thai  presidenl  may  b 

A I  >  iii  to  bis  fearlessness  is  his  positive]  B  lee,  and 

has  no  thought  of  conoealing  which  side  it  is  that  he  I     i        He 
no  "trimmer."     He  is  .*i  partisan  in  political  and  social  qui  i, — 

questions  about,  which  prejudice  is  sensitive  to  the  quick.     The  con 
trast  between  him  and  a  precl         r  in  offi  o  confeeeedly  great, 

is  sharp.     Dr.  A.  1*.  Peabody  said  of  President  Walker: 

"I  ought  not  to  omit  mention  of  what  itemed  hit  Intended  and  studied 

neutrality  .  .  .  on  such  subjects  in  religion,  ethics,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
practical  Life,  M  divide  the  opinion  of  honest,  right-minded,  well >difp 
Christian  men.  Ho  was  far  enough  from  being  double-tongued.  He  could 
not  be  equally  claimed  on  either  side,  but  seemed  to  be  on  either  side,  of 
mooted  (juestions  of  all  kinds.  A.  friend  of  mine,  learning  that  he  was  going  to 
preacli  at  King's  Chapel,  on  a  Thanksgiving  Day,  on  Popular  Amusements,  went 
to  hear  him  with  a  special  desire  to  know  what  he  thought  of  the  theatre,  which 
in  Boston  was  then  just  coming  from  evil  into  fair  repute.  His  report  was  that  he 
heard  from  Dr.  Walker  more  in  favor  of  the  theatre  than  he  had  ever  imagined, 
and  more  against  it  than  he  had  ever  knowm,  but  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  sermon  whether  the  preacher  approved  or  condemned  theatre-going. "  ' 

President  Eliot  knows,  and  is  very  willing  for  the  world  to  know,  his 
opinion  upon  any  subject  upon  which  it  may  become  his  duty,  or 
even  his  right,  to  have  an  opinion;  and  of  the  truthfulness  and  right- 
fulness of  his  opinion  he  seems  absolutely  sure.  He  converts  his 
opinions  into  principles. 

The  relations  which  a  university  president  holds  are  probably  at 
once  more  numerous,  more  distinct,  and  more  important  than  those 
held  by  any  other  public  officer.  It  is  easy  to  explain  the  relations 
which  the  head  of  a  college  holds  to  the  students,  to  the  faculty,  and 
to  the  various  governing  boards,  to  the  fitting-schools,  and  to  the 
community.  The  relations  which  the  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity bears  to  these  various  classes  are  of  public  importance,  and,  as  em- 
bodied in  President  Eliot,  they  serve  to  illustrate  qualities  of  character. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  relation  which  President  Eliot  bears 
to  the  individual  student  is  slight  and  remote,  but  the  relation  which 
he  sustains  to  the  whole  body  of  students  is  intimate  and  strong.  I 
presume  scores  of  men  graduate  from  Harvard  University  and  never 
come  into  a  relation  with  its  official  head  any  closer  than  is  seen  in 
the  receiving  of  a  diploma  from  his  hand.  Yet  it  is  not  for  the  in- 
dividual student,  but  for  the  whole  body  of  students,  that  the  Uni- 
1  "Harvard  Graduates  Whom  I  Have  Known,"  pp.  133,  134. 
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1 1  ni;i\  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  statute  respecting  the 

duty  of  the  lent  is  framed  on  the   supposition  of   the  absence  of 

persona]  relation.     Within  a  few  months  after  President  Eliot  came 

to  this  office,   the  following  Statute  was  framed: 

"•  It  tl  the  tlutv  of  the  President  of  the  University  to  reside  in  Cambridge; 
to  call  meeting!  of  ih»-  ( lorporation,  and  preside  at  the  Mune  ;  to  act  as  the  ordi- 
nary medium  of  communication  between  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  and  be* 
tween  the  I  lorporation  and  Faoultiee  ;  to  make  a  report  to  the  Overseers,  at  their 
annual  meeting,  «»n  the  general  condition  of  the  University  ;  to  preside  on  pub- 
lic Academic  days;  to  preside  over  the  several  Faculties;  to  superintend  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  University;  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  state, 
Interests,  and  wants  of  the  whole  institution  ;  and  to  exercise  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  all  its  concerns. "  ! 

It  is  the  dean  of  the  University  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  the  work  and 
occupy  the  place  in  respect  to  individual  students  usually  belonging  to 
the  president.  It  would  be  indeed  universally  confessed  that  every 
student  at  Harvard  suffers  a  loss  in  not  being  known  by  and  in  not 
knowing  the  president;  but  this  is  simply  saying  that  the  University 
has  many  advantages  which  it  cannot  make  available  for  each  of  its 
students.  No  method  of  securing  any  worthy  degree  of  knowledge,  on 
the  part  of  the  president,  of  the  individual  students,  or  of  their  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  himself,  seems  possible.  A  few  men  there 
are,  who,  with  a  genius  for  friendship,  might  come  into  personal  re- 
lations with  two  thousand  students  or  more,  but  it  would  always  be 
a  question  whether  this  were  the  most  remunerative  expenditure  of 
time  and  of  energy.  And  yet  the  personality  of  President  Eliot  is 
felt  by  every  student.  His  life  lives  in  the  life  of  the  University. 
The  University  is  his  alter  ego.  It  is  known  that  his  methods  are  the 
methods  by  which  the  University  is  conducted ;  that  his  scholastic 
principles  are  the  principles  of  education  and  instruction.  With  the 
students  he  has  avoided  collisions.  I  do  not  recall  any  rebellions. 
Every  respect  is  paid,  and  admiration  is  always  and  freely  given.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  students  love  him;  the}'  do  not  know  him 
well  enough.  It  is  their  loss  and  also  his.  If  any  one  can  discover 
and  apply  a  method  by  which  a  college  administrator  who  has  no 
peculiar  genius  for  forming  and  holding  personal  relationships  can 
know  by  name  and  be  known  by  each  of  fifteen  hundred  students  or 
more,  and  also  do  the  business  of  his  office,  he  will  do  very  much  for 
Harvard  and  also  for  every  other  large  college. 

A  college  president  may  bear  any  one  of  three  relations  to  his 

1  "Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  by  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  1869-70,"  p.  11. 
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associates  who  compose  that  body  known  as  die  Faculty.  He  may 
attempt  bo  be  the  ruler  of  this  body;  he  may  be  willing  to  be 
vant;  be  may  be  its  presiding  officer  and  it  executive.  The  I 
the  monarchical  method,  usually  result  in  personal  and  official  differ- 
ences, differences  winch  constantly  promote  many  colli  ils,  and 
which  usually  result  in  the  abdication  of  the  monarch.  The  econd, 
the  underlying  method,  likewise  assures  usually  a  brevity  and  always 
an  inefficiency  of  administration.  The  third,  the  democratic  method, 
promotes  barmony,  comprehensiveness  of  plan  and  work,  unity,  and 
efficiency  too,  if  the  president,  himself  be  efficient.  This  democratic 
relation  represents  with  the  least  degree  of  inaccuracy  the  relation 
of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  official  boards  at  Cambridge.     The  pi 

dent,  of  Harvard  is  at  once  par  inter  pares ^  and,  I  may  add,  sujh 
inter  parrs.  A  certain  autocracy  usually  belongs  to  the  ablest  lead- 
ers, and  President  Eliot  is  not  free  from  having  a  certain  form  of 
autocracy;  but  he  wishes  only  that  leadership  which  his  principles 
demand  and  the  conditions  necessitate.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  Harvard  Faculty  is  itself  an  institution  at  once  very  democratic 
and  very  autocratic.  It  appreciates  its  right  to  say  its  say  and  vote 
its  vote,  and  the  will  of  the  Faculty  is  the  will  that  prevails. 

Harvard  University  has  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  having 
in  its  organization  two  legal  bodies,  the  one  known  as  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  other  as  the  Overseers.  The  Corporation  has  five  members 
and  is  a  self -perpetuating  body.  The  Overseers  number  thirty  and 
are  elected  by  the  graduates.  That  college  president  who  is  the 
president  of  the  legal  Board  as  well  as  of  the  Faculty  has  a  great 
advantage  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity is  president  of  the  Corporation.  He  is  not  president  of,  and 
is  not  a  member  of,  the  Board  of  Overseers,  except  ex  officio.  The 
relation  which  the  president  bears  toward  these  bodies  should  be  of 
the  same  kind  which  he  sustains  toward  the  Faculty, — a  democratic 
leadership.  But  if  he  be  not  a  regular  member  of  a  legal  board,  he 
often  finds  it  difficult  to  get  near  enough  to  its  members  to  be  their 
leader.  The  superb  quality  of  leadership  which  the  President  of 
Harvard  University  represents  has  had  less  power  with  the  Overseers 
than  with  any  other  of  the  official  boards.  The  Board  of  Overseers 
has  often  proved  a  brake  on  the  swiftly-moving  wheels  of  the  Univer- 
sity wagon.  Its  members  are  of  mature  years,  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  President  sometimes  fails  to  find  that  support  and  sympathy 
which  he  desires  for  solving  the  problems  of  present  crises.     In  the 
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Auuiuil  Report  of  l  •,  made,  m  ii  every  report,  to  the  Board  of 

0v<  itself,  be 

"When  the  act  of  1868  gave  to  the  Alumni  the  power  of  electing  the  Over- 

••■•  :       n   was  imagined  th;il  the  electors,  :i  larger  DftTt  Of  whom  would  be  young 

in. -ii,  might  oho  outhfal  end  Lnexperienoed  board.    The  actual  result  lias 

i<  revei  e  Only  one  of  thepn  en1  Hoard  is  under  forty,  only  ten 
of  the  thirtj  eleoted  membai  i  ere  under  titty,  and  the  average  age  of  the  elected 
member!  It  fifty  seven.  No  member  of  the  Board  graduated  in  arts  later  than 
and  "ii  the  average  the  Board  may  be  said  to  have  graduated  more  than 
thirty  ii\.  yean  ago,  al  I  time  when  the  University  was  very  unlike  the  insti- 
tution of  to  day.  Such  elderly  men  may  be  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
Alumni,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  advice 
from  sons  or  grandsons  now  or  recently  members  of  the  University  ;  but  their 
Elections  of  college  life  are  less  serviceable  to  them  as  University 
legislators  than  the  recollections  of  much  younger  men  would  be."  ! 

President  Eliot  lias  put  himself  into  very  close  relations  with  the 
system  of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts.  This  relation  has  been 
rather  with  the  system  than  with  the  individual  members  composing 
it.  lie  has,  without  faltering  and  under  an  apparent  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  public  duty,  pointed  out  serious  defects  in  this  lower  educa- 
tion, and  has  felt  free  to  suggest  remedies  for  eliminating  evils.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  teaching  of  elementary  science  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  is  due  to  his  recommendations.  He  has 
remembered  at  once  that  the  president  of  Harvard  University  should 
do  whatever  it  is  possible  to  do  to  make  American  education  of  every 
grade  better,  and  he  also  has  not  forgotten  that  he  wants  boys  to 
graduate  from  Harvard  before  they  are  twenty -three.  In  making  his 
criticisms  he  has  often  sacrificed  graciousness  to  force, — a  sacrifice 
which  possibly  it  was  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  desired 
results.  But,  at  all  events,  these  criticisms  and  directions  have  tended 
to  organize  American  public  education  upon  a  wiser  and  better  basis, 
to  increase  respect  for  the  teaching  profession,  and  to  save  the  student 
from  unnecessary  labor  and  the  people  from  unwise  expenditures. 

As  soon  as  one  touches  the  relation  of  President  Eliot  to  public 
education,  one  approaches  the  most  important  point  in  his  entire  ad- 
ministrative career, — his  relation  to  the  community. 

It  is  right  here  that  one  finds  the  secret  of  the  administration  of 
President  Eliot.  This  is,  that  he  has  kept  himself  and  the  Univer- 
sity in  vital  touch  with  the  community.  He  has  co-ordinated  it  with 
the  other  social,  commercial,  and  educational  forces  of  the  time.  He 
has  made  it  a  university  for  the  men  who  are  to  rule  affairs  in  the  last 
1  "Annual  Reports,"  1882-83,  pp.  43,  44. 
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rears  of  the  present  and  the  ftn  I  years  of  the  next  oentnry,     a 
gity  for  oitizens  of  the  United  States.     President  ECliot  bin 

"it,  is  the  principal  fanotion  ofi  onirei  Itj  to  train  leaden,  man  irho 
have  originating  power,  who  reach  forward,  and  In  all  Beldi  ol  a<  push 

beyond  the  beaten  pathi  <»r  habit!  tradition,  and  onstom.N  ' 

This  intimaoy  of  relationship  I  □  the  community  and  the 

university  bas  not  resulted  from  an  appeal  to  prejudice,  or  to  any 
unworthy  principle  of  buman  life  or  character,     [t  ha    re  tilted  from 

astant  and  impressive  recognition  of  the  I  fit-  in  hu- 

manity. The  President  bimself  has  set  up  the  standards  to  which 
the  oommunity  ought  to  come,  and  he  has  done  much  toward  bring- 
ing public  sentiment  and  action  up  to  those  standard 

This  fact  of  sympathy  with  Life  seems  to  explain  several  of  the 
more  significant  events  and  tendencies  of  this  administration. 
Doubtless  President  Eliot's  most  conspicuous  work  is  the  introduction 
of  the  elective  system,  a  subject  which  he  discusses  in  nearly  ev 
one  of  his  reports  from  1879  to  1884.  And  what  is  the  purpose  of 
this  system  for  which  he  has  fought  early,  late,  hard,  and  trium- 
phantly? Is  it  not  to  promote  concentration  and  thoroughness  for 
the  great  objects  of  living;  to  make  every  man's  intellectual  habit 
a  custom-made,  and  not  a  ready-made,  garment;  to  promote  indi- 
viduality? Is  its  ideal  anything  lower  than  to  equip  each  man  to 
make  the  largest  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  the  race?  Not 
infrequently  the  discussion  of  the  elective  system  has  served  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  system  was  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  of 
course  it  is  good  only  for  what  it  does.  Is  not,  then,  its  chief  and 
comprehensive  aim  to  adjust  a  college  education  to  life?  It  must  be 
confessed,  and  with  sadness,  that  the  American  college  has  not  always 
been  in  very  close  touch  with  life.  If  it  has  not  had  too  much  of 
o^er-worldliness,  it  has  not  had  enough  of  ^te-worldliness.  It  has 
been  too  monastic,  too  conventual,  too  conventional.  Against  such 
a  spirit  Harvard  has  in  its  elective  system  set  its  face  for  twenty -five 
years. 

Singular  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear,  the  advanced  instruction 
offered  to  graduates  represents  this  same  movement  toward  life  which 
the  elective  system  embodies.  This  work  frequently  represents  rather 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  than  the  advancement  of  education ; 
and  this  advancement  of  knowledge  is  of  course  a  purpose  which  the 
university  is  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  as  one  of  its  most 

1  "Annual  Reports,"  1876-77,  p.  24. 
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important  i.     Bui  the  graduate  department  is  also  designed  to 

tram  lead<  >ng  and  wise,  sufficient  and  effioient.     The  need  of 

.such  leaders  is  dire  in  places  of  legislation  and  oi  popular  debate  and 
direction.  Many  of  the  men  who  are  working  for  the  higher  decrees 
are  to  become  teachers,  and  so  leaders  of  leaders, — a  Leadership  which 

I  the  most  worth.  Harvard  has  not  done  any  work  more  admir- 
ably than  in  training  its  graduates,  or  graduates  of  other  colleges,  for 
iuoh  service.  It  is  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  services  have 
the  closest  relation  with  the  more  influential  part  of  humanity,  and 
so  represent  important  relations  to  all  human  life. 

No  work  of  the  University  represents  more  closely  the  endeavor 
to  put  itself  into  touch  with  the  best  life  of  the  community  than  the 

mt  history  of  its  two  largest  professional  schools,  those  of  Medicine 
and  of  Law.  The  state  of  the  best  of  these  schools  in  the  last  half 
of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century  was  bad.  Most  of  them  were 
proprietary.  The  course  of  instruction  covered  only  two  years;  and 
in  each  year  of  the  Medical  School  the  chief  instruction  was  given  in 
a  "winter  term,"  covering  only  the  shortest  days  and  the  longest 
nights  of  the  calendar  year.  The  Law-schools  were  not  so  wretchedly 
off  as  the  Medical;  but  they  admitted  almost  every  applicant,  and 
the  requirements  for  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws 
were  notoriously  lax.  The  community  more  easily  appreciated  the 
danger  of  turning  loose  upon  itself  hundreds  of  ill -trained  doctors 
than  of  ill-trained  lawyers.  Therefore  the  improvement  of  our  medi- 
cal schools  preceded  and  is  still  preceding  the  improvement  of  our 
law-schools.  The  lengthening  of  the  term  to  four  years,  the  increas- 
ing severity  of  examinations,  the  larger  introduction  of  clinics  and 
of  laboratory  work,  are  only  the  endeavor  to  cause  the  University  to 
minister  more  simply,  more  powerfully,  and  more  constantly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  This  improvement  President  Eliot  has 
probably  been  more  instrumental  than  any  other  in  bringing  about. 

Several  of  the  facts  and  tendencies  of  this  administration,  be  they 
more  or  less  important,  classify  themselves  under  this  same  law  of 
the  putting  of  Harvard  University  in  closest  touch  with  life.  What 
other  meaning  has  the  endeavor  to  shorten  the  college  course  than 
the  endeavor  to  get  men  into  their  careers  earlier  than  at  the  present 
lamentably  late  age?  Or  what  other  meaning  has  the  effort  to  lessen 
the  age  at  which  most  men  come  up  to  their  Freshman  examinations? 
What  does  the  admission  of  that  anomalous  and  increasing  body  known 
as  "  special  students"  signify,  except  that  the  University  desires  to 
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minister  t<>  all  men  i<>  whom  it  oan  be  oi  What  mean:;  the 

variety  of  courses  in  whioh  thestudenl  maj  be  examined  for  entrance 
to  college,  or  what  means  bolding  entrance  examinations  in  pli 
scattered  round  the  globe,  except  that  the  college  re  peel  that  di- 
versity of  training  and  conditions  which  characterizes  life?  What 
interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon  the  principle  of  voluntary  attendance 
upon  college  exercises,  if  not  that  the  college  man  is  to  ne  thai 

freedom  and  persona]  responsibility  which  life  itself  oiler.-'/  Are  no: 
the  statements  ^\'  the  needs  of  the  ( lollege  and  of  the  I  Fniversity,  which 
begin  in  the  first  annual  report,  and  the  admirable  exhibitions  of 
the  treasurer,  and  the  summaries  of  these  exhibits  made  by  the  Pi 
dent,  the  worthiest  appeal  to  the  principles  of  wisdom  and  of  generosity 
prevailing  in  the  community?  The  money  distributed  eaeh  year  in 
scholarships  and  loan  funds  puts  the  University  into  relationship  with 
a  part  of  the  people  from  which  it  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  hold 
itself  aloof.  The  President  appeals  for  cheap  board  and  cheap  rooms 
in  Cambridge  as  a  necessary  means  for  building  a  great  popular  in- 
stitution.1 The  system  of  University  preachers  represents  a  like  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  University  in  touch  with  the  controlling  public 
forces.  The  books  and  articles  written  by  the  professors  in  these 
twenty-five  years;  the  "  evening  readings"  ;  the  free  policy  as  to  the 
use  of  the  library  and  of  the  museums;  the  placing  of  certain  parts 
of  the  play-grounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  in  the  vacation, — 
illustrate  this  characteristic  movement  of  the  University  toward  life. 
These  considerations  impel  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  secret  of 
this  administration  lies  in  putting  the  University  in  touch  with  hu- 
manity itself.  This  conclusion  I  had  reached  when  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing from  President  Angell's  address  at  the  250th  Anniversary: 

"  Never  before  did  the  college  and  the  people  come  so  near  together.  Those 
who  do  not  accept  the  doctrines  in  favor  here,  and  those  who  do,  are  alike  in- 
debted to  you,  for  we  have  all  been  stirred.  In  college  life,  as  in  all  life,  any- 
thing is  better  than  stagnation.  ...  It  is  simply  justice  to  you  to  say  that  it  is 
largely  due  to  you  that  educational  problems  are  studied  afresh  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  and  the  news  of  to-day,  as  they  never  were  studied  before."  '2 

One  cannot  doubt  that  this  movement  is  already  having  at  least 
two  large  results :  First,  it  is  increasing  the  variety  of  callings  which 
graduates  enter.  The  institution  was  founded  to  train  men  for  the 
ministry,  and  more  than  half  of  the  early  graduates  illustrated  in 
themselves  the  securing  of  this  end.     At  the  present  time,  of  the 

1  "Annual  Reports,"  1890-91,  pp.  36,  37. 

2  "  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Harvard  College, "  p.  292. 
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memben  oi  the  ken  o  on  L867  76,  only  5  per  cent  were,  three 

yean  titer  graduation,  either  ministers  or  proposing  to  become  min- 

The  percentage  in  the  other  professions  was:    law,  86  per 

oent;  medicine,  n>  percent;  teaching,  9  per  cent;  scientific  work,  <> 

|>ci  eent  ;    twain  688,  21    percent;    miscellaneous  and  unknown,  13  per 
Oent.       A  second   fact   may  also  be  noted,  that  this  movement  is  tend- 
nd  th<  iphical  range  whence  students  come  to  college. 

This  increasing  extent  of  the  distribution  of  students  is  apparently 
bo  important  to  President  Eliot  than  he  refers  to  it  in  at  least  three 
reports,      in  the  report  of  1882-83  (p.  10)  lie  says: 

"Sixty  years  ago,  79  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  University  came  from 
New  England;  thirty  years  ago,  75  per  cent;  three  years  ago,  72  per  cent,  and 
now  only  67  per  cent.  During  the  past  three  years  the  percentage  of  students 
from  Massachusetts  has  fallen  from  61£  to  54. " 

The  commercial  method  of  judging  of  the  success  of  a  college  ad- 
ministration is  as  common  as  it  is  easy ;  but,  however  successful  it 
might  prove  President  Eliot  to  be,  it  is  not,  I  am  sure,  the  one  by 
which  he  would  prefer  to  have  his  work  judged.  Of  course  this 
method  exhibits  magnificent  progress  and  the  noblest  and  absolutely 
unique  results.  Some  of  these  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement,  furnished  from  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  under  date  of 
Nov.  10,  1893: 

"Sept.  1,  1869,  the  University  funds  amounted  to $2,257,989.80 

"Aug.  1,  1892,    "  "  "  "  7,838,244.98 

"Their  amount,  Aug.  1,  1893,  awaits  the  balancing  of  the  books  to  be  finally 
determined,  but  is  probably  $8, 390, 543. 53.  President  Eliot  came  into  office  in 
May,  1869.  The  amount  given  you  (the  first  item)  is  for  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  then  current. 

"  In  answering  your  question  as  to  buildings,  I  shall  not  include  in  the  list 

buildings  which  have  been  bought  or  erected  as  investments,  and  which  have 

valuations  in  the  College  books  of  account  as  investments  of  permanent  funds. 

Following  is  the  list : 

Cambridge. 

1869-76.     Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre $368, 980. 90 

1869-91.  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  University  Museum 
(including  Geology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy  sec- 
tions) .     Cost  unknown.     Estimated  at 550, 000. 00 

1869-70.     Thayer  Hall  (estimated) 100, 000. 00 

1870-71.     Botanic  Laboratory  and  Lecture  Room  (estimated) 15,000.00 

1871-72.     Weld  Hall  (estimated) 87,000.00 

1871-72.     Matthews  Hall  (estimated) 113, 000. 00 

1874-75.     Hospital    3,500.00 

1875-78.     Library  Addition 89,012.68 

1877-89.     Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  115, 521 .  72 

1878-82.     Sever  Hall 117,040.32 
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1878  70.      Il.mrnway  ( Jyiiinasiiini  (S*1  im;.I<  id) 108,000.00 

L882-85.     Austin  Hall  (Law  School) [08,744.68 

1888-86.    Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory U0,< 

188«  ss.     Divinity  Library     41,870.88 

isss  80.     Walter  Hastings  Hall 848,315  80 

1890-91.    Carey  athletic  Building B    040.04 

ism  98.  Rotoh  Eleotrioal  Workshop  (addition to  Scientific  School)  0,4 

"Two  new  dormitories,  iVrkins  1 1. -ill  and  ( 'on.'int  I  fall,  to  co  I  aboul  $100 

and  $110,000  respectively,  are  now  building;  and  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  h>< 
about  $150,000,  will  shortly  be  begun,  I »i i l  the  money  to  be  used  tor  tin-  e  build* 

in^s  is  included  in  the  amount  of  University  lands  Aug.  1,  1893,  as  given  you 

above. 

Boston  (Including  West  Roxbury) . 

1870-72.     Bussey  Institution  (stone  building) $47,604.40 

1873-70.           "   '              "           (Professor's  House) 9,72J 

1884-87.     School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (part  of)  11, 124. 22 

(Land  cost  in  addition  $4,115.03.) 

1879-84.     New  Medical  School 240, 311 .  33 

(Land  cost  in  addition  $83,325.) 

1889-90.     Sears  Laboratory  (addition  to  Medical  School) 36, 160. 77 

"The  above  is,  I  believe,  a  complete  list,  1869-1893.  Holyoke  House,  which 
was  built  in  1872-73  at  a  cost  of  $120,845.12,  was  built,  and  is  still  held,  as  an 
investment.  Where  the  cost  is  marked  (estimated)  the  building  was  built 
wholly  with  money  which  did  not  come  into  the  possession  of  the  College,  and 
in  regard  to  which  no  exact  statement  has  been  received  from  the  giver,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  University  Mu- 
seum, part  was  paid  through  the  College.         Allen  Danforth,  Dep.  Treas. " 

The  success  of  a  "university,  however,  is  to  be  judged  by  the  type 
of  manhood  which  it  trains,  and  we  may  here  inquire  what  is  the  type 
which  the  American  college  is  developing.  Would  it  be  just  to  say 
that  it  includes,  first,  the  gentleman;  second,  the  thinker;  third,  the 
scholar;  and  fourth,  the  seeker  for  truth?  And  what,  let  me  abk, 
is  the  type  of  manhood  which  Harvard  is  forming?  One  is  opening 
himself  to  charges  of  all  sorts  in  asking  whether  its  elements  include 
first,  the  gentleman ;  second,  the  seeker  for  truth;  third,  the  scholar; 
and  fourth,  the  thinker?  In  his  oration  at  the  250th  Anniversary 
Mr.  Lowell  said : 

"Let  it  be  our  hope  to  make  a  gentleman  of  every  youth  who  is  put  under 
our  charge  ;  not  a  conventional  gentleman,  but  a  man  of  culture,  a  man  of  in- 
tellectual resource,  a  man  of  public  spirit,  a  man  of  refinement,  with  that  good 
taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind,  and  that  conscience  which  is  the 
good  taste  of  the  soul.  This  we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  past ;  this  let  us  try  to  do 
in  the  future."  1 

It  was  said  of  John  Harvard  that  he  was  "  a  godly  gentleman  and 
a  great  lover  of  learning. "     But  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  typical 

1  Prose  Works,  VI.  177,  178. 
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man  whom  John  Barvard'a  bounty  has  helped  for  all  these  years  to 
educate,  although  one  wrould  perhaps  not  be  inclined  t<>  put  upon 
the  epithet  preceding  the  wool  u gentleman"  the  emphasis  which 
Hi  be  put  upon  it  when  applied  to  the  generous  non-conforming 
clergyman.  The  Harvard  man  is  also  true  to  the  word  "Veritas" 
written  upon  the  three  open  books  of  the  seal  of  the  University.  I  If 
Beeks  for  truth  out  of  books,  and  also  in, — everywhere.  The  words 
which  Lowell  writes  of  Truth  in  the  Commemoration  Ode  are  indeed 
themselves  essentially  true  as  applied  to  the  present  graduate: — 

"Many  loved  Truth,  and  lavished  life's  best  oil 
Amid  the  dust  of  books  to  find  her, 

Many  in  sad  faith  sought  for  her, 
Many  with  crossed  hands  sighed  for  her  ; 
But  these,  our  brothers,  fought  for  her, 
At  life's  dear  peril  wrought  for  her, 
So  loved  her  that  they  died  lor  her." 

The  Harvard  man  is  a  scholar.  The  University  specially  en- 
deavors to  cultivate  scholarship,  and  does  it  seem  to  be  bluster  to  say 
that  Harvard  has  a  better  equipment  for  its  cultivation  than  any  other 
University?  The  type  of  thinking  which  the  University  promotes  is 
rather  of  the  critical  than  of  the  creative  type,  but  of  course  this  is 
simply  again  saying  that  the  University  is  sympathetic  v\  ith  the  age. 
A  teacher  at  Harvard,  writing  of  Yale,  has  said :  "  The  essential  object 
of  the  institution  is  still  to  educate  rather  than  instruct,  to  be  the 
mother  of  men  rather  than  a  school  of  doctors."1  Is  it  true  that  to 
Harvard  the  reverse  of  these  aptly  chosen  phrases  may  be  applied, 
and  that  Harvard  is  a  school  of  doctors  rather  than  a  mother  of  men? 
Is  it  in  fact  not  true  that  Harvard  is  continuing  the  English  tradition 
of  culturing  her  students  rather  than  adopting  the  German  principle 
of  educating  them? 

I  am  quite  confident  that  the  four  elements  or  qualities  which  I 
have  attributed  to  the  Harvard  man  will  be  usually  assented  to.  I  am 
yet  more  confident  that  the  order  of  my  arrangement  of  these  ex- 
cellences as  embodying  Harvard's  training  will  be  objected  to.  I  am 
also  perfectly  sure  that  there  is  the  utmost  diversity  of  judgment  as 
to  what  is  the  proper  or  absolute  order  as  to  these  excellences.  I 
shall  not  cumber  these  pages  with  discussions  endeavoring  to  prove 
that  the  Harvard  order  is  the  proper  order,  but  I  shall  venture  to 

1  George  Santayana,  "  Glimpses  of  Yale, "  Harvard  Monthly,  December, 
1892,  p.  95. 
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quote  a  f»'w  sentences  to  establish  the  general  propo  ition  that  to  m 
Mi.-  gentleman  is  the  prime  purpose  of  b  aniver  itj  trainin 

"if,  then,  a  practical  end  mu  i  be  aligned  to  a  university  oourse,  i  ay  ills 
that  of  training  good  members  <>f  society,  ii  •  arl  I  thaarl  "f  *a  lal  J  i  r«  - .  and 
its  end  la  fitness  for  1 1 1  -  *  world,  ii,  neither  oonfinei  its  view  t<>  particular  pro 
Fessions  on  the  one  hand,  nor  oreates  heroef  or  Lnepiret  geniui  on  the  other. 
Works,  Indeed,  of  geniui  fall  under  no  ail  .  heroic  minde  come  under  no  rule; 
a  university  Is  not  a  birthplace  of  poets,  or  of  Immortal  authors,  of  foundei 
schools,  leaders  of  oolonies,  or  oonquerors  of  nations.  It  does  not  promi  sa 
generation  of  Aristotles  or  Newtons,  of  Napoleons  <>r  Washingtons,  of  Raphaels 
or  Shakespeares,  though  such  miracles  of  nature  it  lias  before  now  contained 
within  its  precincts.     Hut  a  university  training  is  the  great  ordinary  means  to 

a  great  but  ordinary  end  :    it  aims  at  raising  the   intellectual  tone  of  society  .  at 

cultivating  the  public  mind  ;  at  purifying  the  national  taste;  at  supplying  true 

principles  to  popular  enthusiasm  and  fixed  aims  to  popular  aspirat  inn  ;  at  giving 
enlargement  and  sobriety  to  the  ideas  of  the  age;  at  facilitating  the  exercise  of 
political  power,  and  refining  the  intercourse  of  private  life."  ' 

President  Eliot  says  little  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  University  or 
as  to  the  elements  which  the  educated  man  should  embody  and  repre- 
sent. He  is  usually  and  chiefly  concerned  with  means  and  with 
methods;  but  it  is  certainly  significant  that  the  statement  of  a  Koman 
Catholic  cardinal,  of  the  purpose  of  a  university  training,  should  so 
closely  coincide  with  the  results  of  the  training  which  Harvard  gives. 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  Cardinal  Newman  believes 
that  the  function  of  liberal  education  is  much  narrower  than  the 
function  which  is  usually  attributed  to  the  American  college.  It  is 
usually  and  strongly  said  of  the  American  college  that  it  is  designed 
to  make  men.  Its  purpose  is  ethical,  religious,  spiritual,  as  well  as 
intellectual.  It  is  concerned  with  all  that  goes  to  make  up  strong 
but  great  character.  But  Cardinal  Newman,  though  appreciating  as 
strongly  as  any  one  can  appreciate  the  need  of  complete  manhood, 
does  not  think  that  the  university  can  secure  this  completeness,  for 
he  says : 

"  Quarry  the  granite  rock  with  razors,  or  moor  the  vessel  with  a  thread  of 
silk ;  then  may  you  hope  with  such  keen  and  delicate  instruments  as  human 
knowledge  and  human  reason  to  contend  against  those  giants,  the  passion  and 
the  pride  of  man. "  2 

In  the  American  college,  the  "  passion  and  the  pride  of  man"  are  ele- 
ments to  be  constantly  and  severely  dealt  with. 

President  D wight,  of  Yale,  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  said: 

u  It  is  the  priceless  privilege  of  a  university  teacher  to  help  the  manly  youth 
around  him  in  their  souls'  living,  to  make  them  more  generous,  more  truthful, 

1  Cardinal  Newman,  "Idea  of  a  University,"  pp.  177,  178.        2Jbid.,  p.  121. 
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tamggling  world,   mom  worthy  of  love  and 

Such  is  also   the  ft  ion  of    President  Kliot.     Though  the 

public  statements  made  by  him  present  rather  the  facts  as  to  the 

material    growth    oi    the    University   than   respecting    its   ethical   rela- 
tions,  vet   these    relations   are    made   OOnspiouOUS    in   fact.      It  is   Dot 

going  too  far  to  say  that  Barvard  has  an  ethical  and  moral  method 
more  definite  than  obtains  In  most  universities.     It  is  the  method  of 

training  character  under  the  conditions  of  moral  freedom.  The  Uni 
;tv  gives  men  a  freedom  which  is  most  akin  to  that  freedom  which, 
for  some  reason,  the  Author  of  our  being  has  given  to  each  of  us. 
With  full  knowledge  that  some  men  will  abuse  this  freedom,  yet 
with  the  assurance  that  more  and  most  will  be  advantaged  by  it, 
the  University  adopts  this  system.  It  lays  down  few  rules.  Its 
chief  principles  are  the  principles  which  belong  to  good  society.  I 
sometimes,  however,  think  that  this  system  is  a  bit  too  free  for 
the  boys  who  enter  the  Freshman  class.  Should  not  they  have  a 
period  of  infantile  probation  such  as  belongs  to  nost  of  us  flung  into 
this  world  of  temptation?  Some  Freshmen  certainly  give  reason  for 
believing  that  they  need  better  guidance  and  more  restraint  than  they 
do  get.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  heart 
of  the  community  that  the  Harvard  man  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  bad 
a  little  too  easily.  Of  course  one  recognizes  the  commonplace  as  to 
the  autocracy  of  the  human  will,  and  also  the  truth  in  the  remark 
that  if  a  man  is  determined  to  go  to  the  bad  he  will  go  anyway.  Yet, 
few  men  are  determined  to  be  bad.  Most  men  are  bad  because  bad- 
ness lies  in  the  line  of  the  least  resistance.  The  condition  of  moral 
freedom  which  Harvard  represents,  demands,  it  is  always  to  be  af- 
firmed, large  and  vigorous  personalities  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
guardians.  The  conditions  demand  that,  again  to  quote  President 
Dwight,  for  substance,  "  the  teacher  shall  not  think  that  his  work  is 
ended  when  he  has  heard  his  recitation  or  given  his  lecture. "  They 
demand  that  every  man  shall  make  himself  an  adviser  to  every 
student  to  whom  his  counsel  may  be  of  the  least  worth.  These  con- 
ditions, by  the  way,  represent  the  most  taxing  of  all  methods  of  uni- 
versity administration.  It  is  easy  to  govern  by  rules.  Secure  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Print  upon  it  the  rules.  Keep  tallies  of  disobedi- 
ences; and  when  marks  are  enough,  discipline  your  student.  That 
is  governing  by  rules.  It  is  hard  to  govern  by  personality,  for  gov- 
erning by  personality  stands  for  vigilance,  wisdom,  love. 
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Mr.  Santayana,  before  quoted,  has  said:  "  Y:ilo  lia-a  n-ii^iun." 
Be  also  says: 

"Harvard    bait  religion,  although  it  is  h'Hs  obvious  arwlarfidilaU-  than  that 

of  Yale,  l  do  not  mean  that  wo  have  boreoui  Sfoung  Men's  Christian  Ah  <><  m 
tion,  our  ohapol,  our  oharil  les,  our  Divinity  Sohool,  and  our  Chri  bias  philo  o 
poors,    Wr  have  all  these  t Ji  i  n  ■  rith  our  generous  oonoeptioii  of  aunivei  I 

ty,  It  is  right  and  natural  that  \vc  should  ha  \c  t  licui.  No  ono,  however  <i  ii:>  I 
his   faith,   need  he  afraid   of   isolation  among  us.      I'ut  beneath  tin    •      peoiflcailj 

religious  foroes,  and  permeating  the  vrhols  oommunitj,  there   Is,  I  think,  a 

vaguer   hut   deeper   religion,      the   faith  in  enlightenment,   the  aspiration   to  he 

just,  the  sympathy  with  the  multiform  thoughts  and  labors  of  humanity."1 

M  Faith  m  enlightenment,  the  aspiration  to  be  just,  the  sympathy 
with  the  multiform  thoughts  and  Labors  of  humanity,"  are  of  course 

very  praiseworthy  conditions,  but  are  they  not  a  bit  vague  to  be 
worthy  of  being  made  the  doctrines  of  a  religion?  If  religion  is 
simply  "  morality  touched  with  emotion,"  these  phrases  might  possi- 
bly serve  as  the  four  points  of  some  new  docked  ethical  Calvinism. 
But  are  these  qualities  often  not  touched  with  emotion?  Are  they 
hardly  warm  enough  to  allow  us  to  apply  to  them  Professor  Park's 
principle  of  the  theology  of  the  feelings?  And,  too,  if  we  apply  to 
them  the  principles  of  the  theology  of  the  intellect,  do  they  not  seem 
a  bit  inadequate  for  a  creed?  There  is  reason,  I  am  sure,  to  believe 
that  Harvard  represents  a  more  definite  and  vigorous  religious  faith 
than  these  fine  phrases  intimate. 

For  the  American  colleges  represent  three  types  of  religion.  One 
type  is  denominationalism, — a  college  founded  by  a  Church  and  the 
servant  of  the  Church.  Such  was  the  original  Harvard.  Such  are 
many  colleges  established  in  the  western  movement  of  people.  One 
type  is  a  broad-church  Christianity  such  as  I  interpret  Williams  and 
Dartmouth  to  represent ;  and  one  type  is  a  Christianity  such  as  I  un- 
derstand the  ordinary  State  university  to  embody.  Much  might  be 
said  in  favor  of  denominationalism  during  certain  periods  of  the  de- 
velopment of  any  people.  Less,  very  much  less,  might  be  said  in 
favor  of  it  as  it  now  exists  in  certain  parts  of  this  country.  From 
this  ecclesiastical  stage  Harvard  long  ago  emerged.  Of  the  other 
types,  which  does  or  should  the  Harvard  of  to-day  represent?  On 
the  revised  seal  of  the  College,  does  the  "  Veritas"  printed  on  the 
three  books  lying  open  on  the  shield  find  its  full  and  large  expression 
in  the  "  Christo  et  Ecclesise"  set  around  the  shield?  Or  does  the  di- 
vided "  Veritas"  keep  itself  in  the  books  and  on  the  shield  wholly 

1  "Harvard  Monthly,"  December,  1892,  p.  97. 
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apart    from    ti  OhrifitO   el     Eoolesiae, n   which    wonls    tOUOfa    neither 

shield  dot  hook?     Does  Truth  find  Its  full  and  most,  definite  consum- 

laation  in  Christ  and  the  Church,  or  do  Christ  and  the  Church  repre- 
sent the  extreme  horizon,  remote  from  the  central  sun  of  Truth? ' 
These  two  interpretations  of  the  Harvard  seal  represent  without  doubt 
two  large  classes  of  the  lovers  and  admirers  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  University.  The  evidence  which  President  Eliot  offers 
leads  to  the  belief  that  he  would  prefer  that  Harvard  should  stand  for 
that  type  of  Christianity  which  the  State  university  stands  for. 
Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  which  type  of  Christianity  such  a  son  of 
Harvard  as  Phillips  Brooks  would  wish  all  Harvard  graduates  to  believe 
in.      For,  in  his  250th  Anniversary  sermon,  the  great  preacher  said: 

"  Now  at  her  festival,  when  she  gathers  all  her  history  up  into  her  conscious- 
ness and  stands  in  awe  before  herself,  now  is  the  time  for  her  to  boldly  recognize 
her  own  profounder  meaning,  to  own  the  Christhood  within  which  she  has  lived 
and  to  give  her  whole  future  up  to  it  for  government  and  blessing.  My  friends, 
brethren  in  the  love  and  care  of  our  great  mother,  let  us  do  that  for  her.  Let  us 
demand  of  her  to  do  that  for  herself  to-day.  What  does  it  mean,  to  do  that? 
How  can  she  do  that,  does  she  ask?  Let  her  remember,  let  her  know,  that 
Christ  is  law  as  well  as  truth ;  Christ  is  righteousness  as  well  as  revelation. "  2 

The  one  great  need  of  the  intellectual,  ethical,  and  religious  edu- 
cation which  Harvard  University  gives  is  the  one  great  need  of  mod- 
ern life, — the  need  of  a  more  vital  spiritual  impulse  and  inspiration. 
The  type  of  Christianity  which  prevails  in  the  University  would  be 
improved,  not  by  being  made  less  broad,  but  by  being  touched  by  an 
ethical  and  religious  enthusiasm.  One  would  be  bold,  almost  boorish, 
to  say  that  Harvard  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  an  old-fashioned 
revival  of  religion ;  but  it  is  safe  and  true  to  say  that  Harvard  does 
need  great  religious  enthusiasms.  It  has  enthusiasms ;  but  they  lie 
down  deep  in  the  depths  of  semi-consciousness.  Nil  admirari  is  not 
the  principle  of  Harvard  men  so  thoroughly  as  was  intimated  by  the 
topic  of  a  Sophomore  theme  given  out  some  years  ago.  "  Harvard 
indifference"  is  at  least  a  half -lie.  The  tablets  in  Memorial  Hall  give 
testimony  that  Harvard  men  have  enthusiasms,  but  they  also  furnish 
evidence  for  the  remark  that  only  a  concern  as  serious  as  an  imperilled 
country  can  evoke  the  emotion.     A  vigorous  enthusiasm  for  a  broad - 

1  "The  motto  finally  substituted  for  that  ["Veritas"],  "Christo  et  Ecclesiae," 
is,  when  rightfully  interpreted,  substantially  the  same,  for  it  means  that  we  are  to 
devote  ourselves  to  the  highest  conception  we  have  of  Truth  and  to  the  preach- 
ing of  it."  Lowell,  Address  on  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
Harvard  College.     Prose  Works,  VI.  158. 

2 "  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Harvard  College, "  p.  187. 
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ohuroh  Ohristianity  would  do  more  for  the  University,  and,  thro 
tin-  University,  tor  humanity,  than  aU  <■'  Wh&t  Harvard 
is  less  religious  atmosphere,  for  this  the  revered  Doctor  Peabody  fur- 
nished bo  far  as  beoould;  but  it  does  need  more  ndof  vital 
Ohristianity, — a  great  wind  of  vital  Christianity  which  Phillips 
Brooks  was;  one  which  shall  search  out  all  the  intellectual,  and 
ethical,  and  spiritual  recesses  of  each  Btudent's  beiu 

Presidenl  Elliot  is  the  first  example  in  our  time  of  a  new  tyj 
university  president.  It  is  weU  that  tins  example  should  be  so  mag- 
nificent. One  can  hardly  help  comparing  this  best  representativ< 
the  new  with  the  best  representative  of  the  old.  Tins  representative 
is  President  Eopkins.  President  Hopkins  and  P  rot  Elliot  stand 
alike  for  virility,  mighty  personality,  wisdom,  comprehensiveness  of 
plan,  devotion  to  duty,  and  greatness  of  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
men.  But  President  Hopkins  touched  men  as  individuals;  President 
Eliot  touches  them  as  a  body.  President  Hopkins  was  first  and  last 
a  teacher;  President  Eliot  is  first  and  last  an  administrator,  a  man  of 
affairs,  an  executive.  President  Hopkins  was  concerned  with  men: 
President  Eliot  is  concerned  with  means,  measures,  methods.  Presi- 
dent Hopkins  avoided  opposition  by  removing  its  causes,  or  melted 
opposition  by  the  warmth  of  his  character ;  President  Eliot  beats  into 
pieces  the  icy  blocks  of  opposition  by  the  sheer  blows  of  his  mighty 
will.  President  Hopkins  was  distinguished  for  wisdom ;  President 
Eliot  is  distinguished  for  strength.  The  one  was  the  more  discreet; 
the  other  is  the  more  fearless.  President  Hopkins  elevated  the  moral 
and  religious  above  the  intellectual,  or  rather  permeated  the  intel- 
lectual with  the  religious  and  moral;  President  Eliot  emphasizes 
more  the  simple  intellectual.  President  Hopkins  began  on  the  moral 
and  religious  basis,  and  so  continued ;  with  President  Eliot  the  moral 
and  religious  basis  has  become  more  conspicuous  with  the  passing 
years.  President  Hopkins's  baccalaureate  sermons  treat  of  man's 
duty  to  God;  President  Eliot's  farewells  would  relate — were  they 
formally  spoken — more  to  a  man's  doing  his  duty  in  this  world. 
President  Hopkins's  teachings  and  counsels  were  religious;  President 
Eliot's  are  more  ethical.  The  like  of  President  Hopkins  we  shall  not 
soon  see  again :  and  may  the  need  of  trying  to  see  one,  who  shall  be 
sufficiently  like  and  sufficiently  unlike  the  present  President  of  Har- 
vard College  to  continue  his  work,  be  remote. 

Chakles  F.  Thwing. 
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THE  question  of  the  taxation  of  church  property  in  the  United 
States  La  bound  soon  to  become  a  question  of  great  public  concern, 
because  it  is  already  of  grave  importance. 

The  general  theory  of  all  just  taxation  is  reciprocal  service. 
Judge  Cooley,  in  his  u  Law  of  Taxation,"  says: 

"The  protection  of  the  government  being  the  consideration  for  which  taxes 
are  demanded,  all  parties  who  receive  or  are  entitled  to  that  protection  may  be 
called  upon  to  render  the  equivalent." 

Making  the  state  pay  tribute  to  the  church,  instead  of  the  church 
to  the  state,  is  a  glaring  self-contradiction  in  the  United  States.  It 
theoretically  as  well  as  practically  adopts  the  principle  of  the  union 
of  church  and  state.  The  American  people  would  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  direct  taxation  for  church  support ;  but  what  is  exemption 
from  taxation  but  an  indirect  state  support  of  the  church,  a  virtual 
subsidy  for  its  support  and  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public? 
The  state  reimburses  itself  by  increasing  the  tax  on  the  non-exempted 
property,  and  exemption  is  as  clearly  a  gift  as  would  be  the  amount 
of  taxes  the  exempted  property  should  pay  if  it  were  directly  appro- 
priated from  the  public  treasury.  The  state  avoids  a  deficiency  in  its 
revenues  by  transferring  to  other  property  increased  taxation,  not  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  taxpayers,  but  by  the  compulsion  of  law, 
all  of  which  is  out  of  consonance  with  our  republican  institutions. 

True,  the  church  yields  no  private  income  to  the  corporators. 
Neither  do  many  other  kinds  of  property.  But  the  state  cannot 
regulate  its  action  by  rule  of  income.  Taxation  would  no  doubt  in 
some  instances  be  a  burden.  But  thousands  of  property-owners  now 
find  it  difficult  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  yet  the  state  cannot  afford  to 
exempt  them.  Tax  churches,  and  only  those  churches  that  are  able 
to  pay  taxes  would  dare  to  be  extravagant.  With  so  much  poverty 
and  want  in  the  community,  our  magnificent  church  edifices  and  mas- 
sive buildings  for  alleged  charitable  purposes,  on  our  most  valuable 
sites,  are  a  burlesque  on  both  religion  and  charity. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  said  i 

u  When  a  religion  is  r, h  [  oonoeive  that  it  trill  support  11  elf;  end* 

it  <■;»  i  n  lot  support  Itself  and  God  docs  not  tttke  care  to  Hiip]>oit  it,  ho  it     piofc  .  ,orn 

arc  obliged  bo  call  for  help  from  iii<-  civil  power,  it  is  a  sign,  i  apprehend,  of  iu 
being  a  bad  <>mc. " 

In  is?;')  President  Grant  sent,  a  message  to  (  abject 

of  a  total  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  taxation  of  church 
property.     This  met  lage  would  have  been  more  appropriate  for  a 
governor's  message  addressed  to  the  legislature  <,r  a  State,  for  Con- 
gress lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  in  tin  of  its  la 
power.      The  whole  spirit  of   the  Constitution  leaves  this  question  to 

be  determined  by  the  respective  States.  Hut,  the  President's  senti- 
ments were  truly  American.      He  said: 

"In  1850,  I  believe,  the  church  property  of  the  United  States  which  paid  no 

tax,  municipal  or  State,  amounted  to  $87,000,000.  In  I860  the  amount  had 
doubled.  In  1870  it  was  $354,483,587.  In  1900,  without  a  check,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  this  property  will  reach  a  sum  exceeding  $3,000,000,000.  So  vast  a  sum, 
receiving  all  the  protection  and  benefits  of  government,  without  bearing  its  pro- 
portion of  the  burdens  and  expenses  of  the  same,  will  not  be  looked  upon  acqui- 
escently by  those  who  have  to  pay  the  taxes.  In  a  growing  country,  where  real 
estate  enhances  so  rapidly  with  time  as  in  the  United  States,  there  is  scarcely  a 
limit  to  the  wealth  that  may  be  acquired  by  corporations,  religious  or  otherwise, 
if  allowed  to  retain  real  estate  without  taxation.  The  contemplation  of  so  vast 
a  property  as  here  alluded  to,  without  taxation,  may  lead  to  sequestration  without 
constitutional  authority,  and  through  bloodshed.  I  would  suggest  the  taxation 
of  all  property  equally. " 

President  Garfield  said : 

"  The  divorce  between  church  and  state  ought  to  be  absolute.  It  ought  to 
be  so  absolute  that  no  church  property  anywhere,  in  any  State,  or  in  the  nation, 
should  be  exempt  from  equal  taxation ;  for  if  you  exempt  the  property  of  any 
church  organization,  to  that  extent  you  impose  a  tax  upon  the  whole  community. " 

The  census  of  1890  has  reported  the  alleged  value  of  church  edifices, 
the  lots  on  which  they  stand,  and  their  furnishings,  as  $680,687,106. 
The  following  table  shows  in  detail  these  values  where  the  aggregate 
exceeds  $4:,000,000: 


All  Methodists $132, 132, 304 

All  Roman  Catholics 118, 342, 366 

All  Presbyterians 94, 869, 097 

All  Baptists 83, 834, 272 

All  Episcopalians 82, 774, 018 

Congregationalists 43, 335, 437 

All  Lutherans 35, 060, 354 

All  Reformed 18, 744, 242 


Disciples  of  Christ $12, 206, 038 

Unitarians 10,335,100 

All  Jewish  congregations.  9,754,275 

Uni  versalists 8, 060, 333 

All  United  Brethren 4, 937, 983 

Evangelical  Association. . .  4,785,680 

German  Evangelical  Svnod  4, 614. 490 

All  Friends 4,541,334 


This  table  does  not  include  the  value  of  parsonages,  lots,  monasteries, 
convents,  schools,  colleges,  and  the  like;    nor  are  these  figures  accu- 
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(\>r  a  \  ative  estimate  of  the  Roman  ( latholic  "  church  prop- 
erty" aloni  000,000,  and  of  the  property  of  all  sects,  in  this 
oountr]  ,000,  CJnder  the  bead  of "  ohuroh  property"  mil- 
lions oi  dollars'  worth  of  revenue  |  iroi  I  luing  property  evades  taxation, 
BUoh  as  large  lota  of  valuable  land  upon  which  there  are  no  buildings, 
and  which  are  held  for  revenue,  and  thousands  of  mercantile  build- 
•liools,  and  even  factories.  Practically  the  effect  of  exemption 
has  been  to  encourage  the  church  in  buying  vast  tracts  of  land,  which 
are  daily  growing  in  value.     Dr.  II.  L.  Wayland  cites  this  instance: 

■•  1  am  credibly  told  that  on  a  recent  occasion  a  bishop  went  to  the  owner  of 
a  valuable  tract  in  a  neighboring  county,  and  said,  'What  is  the  price  of  such 
and  such  a  piece  of  land?'  'Sixty  thousand  dollars.'  'You  have  raised  the 
price  fifteen  thousand  dollars?'     'Yes. '     'Very  good  ;  here  is  a  check. '" 

It  was  bought  for  the  church  simply  as  an  investment. 

The  Protestant  opposition  to  the  taxation  of  church  property 
comes  almost  wholly  from  the  Episcopalian  and  Lutheran  churches, 
which  are  more  or  less  related  to  state -supported  churches  in  Europe. 
Yet  there  are  many  advocates  of  this  taxation  even  among  the  Lu- 
therans and  Episcopalians.  But  the  Koman  Catholic  church  is  unani- 
mously opposed  to  any  taxation  of  its  churches,  schools,  or  other 
property.  There  are  many  reasons  why  its  property  should  especially 
be  taxed. 

The  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  should  be  taxed 
because  it  is  held,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  individual  ecclesias- 
tics, and  is  therefore  personal  property  exclusively  under  personal 
control.  The  anathemas  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  pronounced 
against  all,  even  the  clergy,  who  will  not  resist  even  the  state  itself, 
should  the  state  attempt  to  give  laymen,  or  anybody  but  priests  and 
bishops,  the  control  of  church  property.  The  sixteenth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Baltimore,  held  in  1852,  shows  how  far  a  power  emanat- 
ing from  Rome  exercises  influence  over  church  property  in  this  land. 
Instances  could  be  cited  where  the  curse  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced against  all  Roman  Catholics  who  would  not  give  the  bishop 
control  of  certain  property,  and  the  persons  resisting  the  clerical  usur- 
pation were  assaulted  and  driven  by  force  upon  the  Sabbath  from  the 
very  threshold  of  the  church  which  they  helped  to  build  as  a  house 
for  their  own  worship.  The  churches  are  held  in  the  name  of  the 
bishops,  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  trustees.  It  is  said  that  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  of  New  York  holds  more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of 
real  estate  in  his  own  name.     There  have  been  numerous  transfers 
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of  property  from  trustee!  to  M.  A.  Oorrigan:  not  to  M.  A.  Oorrij 
Archbishop,  qot  to  M.  A.  Oorrigan  as  b  for  the  Etonian  Catholic 

ohuroh,  but  simply  to  M.  A.  Oorrigan.  Many  of  these  parcels 
cover  whole  squares  of  land,  and   Dearly  all  of  them   are  of  • 

value.      The    Pope's    nuncio,    Bedini,    oame    to   America   in    L865    to 

wrest  the  ohuroh  property  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the  hand 

the    trustees    and    to    place    it   in    the    hands  of    the    bishops.       [1 

because  the  title  was  vested  in  the  bishop  that  the  tri]  of  Roman 

Catholic  churches  in  1855  prayed  the  New  York  State  Legislature  for 

redress,  and  the  State  answered  that  those  who  build  the  churches 
with  their  own  money  can  govern  the  church  temporalities  as  they 
please,  and  to-day  the  one-man  power  of  the  Archbishop  prevails  over 
the  sovereign  law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Because  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  are  the  owners  in  fee  simple  of  nearly  all  the  church 
property  within  their  respective  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  have 
the  legal  right  to  control,  possess,  and  use  it  by  assignment,  by  will, 
or  otherwise,  therefore  their  property  should  be  taxed  as  personal 
property,  or  at  least  be  deeded  back  to  the  worshippers. 

Calvary  Cemetery,  though  nominally  under  the  name  or  title  of 
the  Trustees  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  city,  is  in 
reality  Archbishop  Corrigan's  own  property.  It  is  unlawful  and 
against  the  discipline  of  the  Archbishop  to  bury  anywhere  but  in 
the  Archbishop's  cemetery.  Like  a  true  monopolist  he  commands 
his  own  price  and  terms  for  lots,  graves,  tombstone  fees,  etc. ,  for  his 
own  benefit ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
that  the  sums  received  have  been  at  times  as  much  as  $2,000  a  day. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Archbishop  ought  to  pay  a  tax  on  the 
receipts. 

The  legitimate  result  of  exemption  has  been  the  bestowment  of 
public  money  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  its  institutions. 
The  money  donated  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  (to  say  nothing  of  the  five  and  a  half  blocks  of  land  in  the 
best  parts  of  the  city,  now  worth  $5,000,000),  from  1869  to  1883 
inclusive,  was  $8,555,250.39  ;  from  1884  to  1893  inclusive,  $5,526,- 
733.34.  Protestant  denominations  received  during  the  ten  years 
1884  to  1893  inclusive,  $365,467.34.  The  New  York  State  legisla- 
ture for  the  year  1890  appropriated  to  sixteen  institutions  under 
Roman  Catholic  control  $1,079,986.07;  to  all  other  denominational 
institutions,  numbering  twenty-eight,  $946,649.67.  The  amount 
of  public  money  granted  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the 
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IB    Catholic    Indian    Missions,    compared    with    the    niggardly 
amounts  given  to  other  denominations,  deserves  notice: 


Total 

111  '.I 

Roman  ( '  itholic $-j 


I  'i  i  ibj  tei  tan 

Dal 

Man insburg,   l'a 

[raining  School 
J 

i  ids 

blennonite 

Bliddletro  n,  Cal 


-  120 
217. 
88,810 
8,850 

110,106 
100 

29,590 
1,523 


Carried  forward $3,035,456 


Total 
iu  9  years 

Brought   forward $8,685,4M 

Lutheran,  Wittenberg,  Wis.  68,r>si) 

Unitarian 39,150 

Methodist 33,345 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett 6,480 

Miss  Howard 9, 375 

Lincoln  Institution 300, 600 

Hampton  Institute 180,360 

Total $4,273,346 


These  appropriations  are  in  violation  of  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  first  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  all  Protestant  denominations  will  decline  to  receive 
further  appropriations  from  the  United  States,  so  that  they  can  con- 
sistently protest  against  the  excessive  grants  to  Eoman  Catholic 
schools.  As  an  American  I  am  opposed  to  this  whole  business,  as 
recognizing  the  principle  of  a  union  of  church  and  state.  Let  each 
church  support  its  own  schools  and  charities,  with  its  own  money  and 
not  the  money  of  others.  The  principle  is  wrong,  for  Protestant  and 
Komanist  alike,  the  latter  sinning  only  more  shamelessly  than  the 
former. 

Wherever  you  look,  Eoman  Catholic  church  property  is  rapidly 
multiplying ;  and  where  the  Protestant  churches  get  lots,  the  Koman 
Catholics  get  blocks, — entire  squares, — and  hold  them  against  all 
comers.     Taxation  or  confiscation  is  inevitable. 

Indeed,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  church,  every  chapter  in  its 
history  teaches  the  lesson  of  the  danger  of  its  policy  as  a  great 
property -holder  with  special  privileges. 

The  church  derived  her  right  to  hold  property  from  the  civil 
power.  Constantine  the  Great,  great  only  in  his  sins,  received  his 
title  of  Great  because  he  provided  by  a  civil  law,  still  held  sacred, 
that  temporal  power  of  the  See  of  Kome,  which  made  Dante  sing:  "  O 
Constantine,  how  much  evil  originated,  not  from  thy  conversion,  but 
from  that  grant  from  thee  to  the  first  Pope  whom  thou  madest  rich. " 
And  in  less  than  fifty  years  from  that  time  the  priests  of  Italy  had 
gained  one-third  of  the  soil  of  that  country.  In  1857  one-third  of 
the  real  estate  in  Mexico  belonged  to  the  church,  besides  more  than 
$300,000,000  of  other  property  in  that  poor  country,  and  its  revenues 
were  greater  than  those  of  the  Mexican  government.     When   the 
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property  of  the  oburol  wbm  placed  upon  die  market,  its  actual  value 
was  sufficient  to  pay  the  national  debl  '  hums.     In  Chili  the 

saints  nominally  hold  property.  St.  Dominiok  has  an  income  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year,  for  which  he  is  noi  taxed  one  cent.  In 
Catholic  Guatemala  the  property  of  the  ohurch  w*  confiscated  in 
L843;  then  there  was  a  reaction  led  by  the  |  but  iri   [878  all 

the  church  property  of  Guatemala  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
eminent,      In  Catholic  Costa    Rica,  Venezuela,  and    Uruguay,  the 
governments  tools   the  property  away   from  the  ohurch,  applied  it, 
to  governmental  purposes,  and  in  some  cai         ive  it  to  the  people 
from  whom  the  priests  had  stolen  it. 

In  Canada,  during  the  short  time  between  the  settlement  by  the 
French  and  the  conquest  by  the  English,  the  priests  had  gotten  in 
their  hands  more  than  eight  million  acres  of  land.  In  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  the  exemption  of  church  property  from  taxation  has 
become  a  serious  question.  A  careful  writer,  in  speaking  recently  of 
the  excommunication  of  certain  outspoken  French  papers  in  Montreal, 
said : 

"  One  of  the  great  crimes  committed  by  the  excommunicated  papers  was  that 
they  spoke  against  the  provision  which  exempts  religious  corporations  from 
taxes.  The  city  of  Montreal  is  invaded  by  religious  orders  of  every  description, 
possessing  immense  properties.  These  orders  buy  up  the  most  eligible  sites  and 
erect  costly  edifices  for  the  propagation  of  their  views.  Often  the  property  they 
buy  brings  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  city  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  But  as  soon 
as  this  property  is  handed  over  to  the  Romish  church,  it  becomes  untaxable. 
The  richer  the  church  becomes,  the  poorer  the  city  grows." 

The  great  quantity  of  untaxed  church  property  in  Montreal  is 
driving  out  the  Protestant  minority  who  pay  three-fourths  of  the 
taxes.  The  English  in  that  city  own  the  enterprises  without  which 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  left  to  the  absolute  domination  of  ecclesias- 
ticism,  would  be  as  backward  as  Ecuador.  These  English  enterprises 
are  taxed  remorselessly.  There  is  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  ex- 
empted ecclesiastical  property  in  the  Province.  The  English  have 
to  pay  for  these  exemptions  by  increased  taxation.  When  the  treas- 
ury is  empty,  the  cry  is,  "  Tax  the  English  corporations. "  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  there  is  a  growing  and  strong  feeling  among  the 
liberal  Catholics  that  all  these  rich  religious  corporations  should  pay 
taxes.     Another  writer,  referring  to  the  same  Province,  says: 

"  There  are  municipalities  where  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  assessed  value  is  ex- 
empt, and  others  where  the  value  of  the  property  exempted  actually  exceeds  that 
of  the  property  taxed.     Besides,   we  have  to  contribute  to  support  religious 
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and  ihope  boyootted.    The  Provincial  treasurer  is  drawn 
on  to  provide  1 01  agreal  manj  oi  them.     [  might  taj  thai  the  Churoh spends of 
ess  tin-  spending  of  one-third  of  the  whols  Provincial  revenuee,  less  the 
inheidiee  from  <  Ottawa 

I  nave  quoted  thus  at  length  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  because 
the  principle  there  Lb  the  same  us  here,  the  Roman  Catholic  <hurch 
simply  lacking  the  power  to  enforce  its  demands  in  the  United  States 
as  it  does  in  Quebec.  Had  churoh  property  been  taxed,  Quebec 
would  not  now  be  bankrupt,  nor  would  the  church  have  sunk  that 
Province  into  its  present  deplorable  state. 

Other  denominations  also  are  in  danger  of  amassing  wealth.  Why 
should  not  the  great  estates  of  Trinity  and  the  Collegiate  churches  of 
N*\vr  York  city,  or  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  held  as  investments 
for  income  instead  of  direct  church  uses,  be  taxed?  The  spirit  of 
our  laws  is  opposed  to  exemptions,  and  there  needs  to  be  made  out  a 
very  strong  case  to  justify  an  exemption  from  taxation  of  property 
owned  by  corporations  like  these.  Common  honesty  should  lead 
them  to  bear  their  share  of  that  taxation  which  provides  a  constant 
increase  of  value.  All  buildings  rented  for  income,  even  though  that 
income  be  devoted  to  religion  and  charity,  should  be  taxed.  E.  J. 
Long,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  says  that  in  that  city  the  churches  hold 
§40,000,000  of  exempted  property.  The  assessed  value  of  New  York 
city  church  property,  exclusive  of  parsonages,  parsons,  and  priests,  is 
$51,217,525.  Walk  up  Broadway  from  Eector  Street  and  up  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  from  these  streets  alone  you  can  see  to  what  extent  the 
church  property  in  New  York  is  underestimated.  $200,000,000  is 
less  than  the  actual  value  of  the  church  property  of  the  metropolis, 
and  when  we  remember  that  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  of 
New  York  city  for  1894  is  but  $1,618,853,135,  it  can  easily  be 
figured  out  how  highly  oppressive  exemption  becomes  to  the  other 
taxpayers. 

It  is  claimed  that  churches  should  be  exempted  because  they 
improve  the  morals  of  the  community,  and  raise  the  taxable  value  of 
the  other  property.  That  depends  altogether  on  the  church.  But 
admit  the  fact  that  churches,  as  a  rule,  are  a  public  benefit;  so  are 
private  schools,  picture-galleries,  and  factories,  yet  such  property  can- 
not be  exempted  without  starving  the  state.  Why,  then,  should 
churches  enjoy  this  favor  on  the  ground  of  benefits  rendered;  and 
other  property,  that  can  assign  the  same  reason  for  the  favor,  be 
excluded  therefrom  ?     If  the  doctrine  of  benefits  be  given  as  a  reason 
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for  exemption  in  behalf  of  religious  corporations,  it  refute  \>y 

proving  more  than  the  state  oan  admit,     The  NTew  York  OityC 
missionera  of  Tazea  and  Assessments,  in  their  annual  report  for  l 
speak  in-  of  the  injustice  of  th  of  legislation,  saj: 

M Ckxrporatloni  and  associations  avail  them  sites  of  these  law  anddeoi  \<>nn 
of  the  courts  to  escape  taxation  t<>  suoh  an  extent  that  the  public  authorities 
must  Boon  demand  relief  from  the  Legislature 

Tax  ohurohes,  and  modest  buildings  will  I  cted  where  t:. 

are  most  needed,  instead  of  building  one  great  structure  in  a  fashion- 
able quarter.  Churches  are  said  to  be  public  property.  .But  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  charge  an  admission  fee  to  the  ordinary 

service.  High  money,  high  mass;  low  money,  low  mass;  no 
money,  no  mass.  In  many  Protestant  churches  the  pew-rents  are  so 
high  ami  the  people  BO  exclusive  that  the  public  feel  that  they  are 
not  wanted.  I  would  tax  all  charitable  institution-,  hospitals,  and 
orphanages.  Their  work  is  not  wholly  philanthropic.  They  receive 
revenue.  In  New  York  city,  orphanages  are  maintained  at  public 
expense.  "  The  Foundling  Asylum,"  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  received  during  the  years  1884  to  1893,  inclusive,  from 
the  "Taxation  and  General  Fund,"  $2,641,998.02.  During  the 
same  period  and  from  the  same  fund  the  "  New  York  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory" received  $2,462,500.  Many  of  these  so-called,  orphans  have 
both  parents  living,  and  the  Church  is  maintaining  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers,  and  making  an  enormous  profit,  the  appropriations 
being  five  times  in  excess  of  the  expense  of  providing  for  such 
"  orphans."  It  is  a  sad.  sight  to  see  a  congregation,  whose  combined 
wealth  is  millions,  pleading  exemption  for  their  orphanage.  My 
mother  was  left  a  widow  with  three  little  orphans  to  care  for.  Her 
little  country  home  was  taxed.  If  any  orphanage  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation,  such  a  one  as  that  ought  to  be. 

The  taxation  of  church  property  is  in  the  interest  of  American 
principles,  and  in  harmony  with  the  experience  of  nations.  Taxing 
one  man  for  the  propagation  of  another  man's  religion  is  glaringly 
unjust.  Moreover  it  is  a  relic  of  the  principle  of  the  union  of  church 
and  state  inherited  from  the  Old  World,  and  not  yet  eliminated  from 
our  political  system. 

Madison  C.  Peters. 


IS    FAITH    IN   A    PUTUBB    LIFE    DECLINING? 

Auk   faith  and   interest   in   the  future  life,  and  in  those  spiritual 

!  which  a  belief  in  it  involves,  growing  forees  among  our  people? 

I  have  been  asked  to  throw  a  side-light  on  this  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  special  experience.  Since  to  certain  minds  illus- 
tration is  better  than  argument,  while  to  many  they  are  identical, 
1  must  regret  that  I  have  so  little  material  to  present  of  the  kind 
particularly  requested,  and  that  1  must  substitute  for  it  chiefly  a 
simple  expression  of  the  belief  which  the  possession  of  such  material 
has  helped  to  form. 

It  befell  me,  about  a  year  ago,  to  make  an  allusion  to  the  letters 
from  unknown  readers  called  forth  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
by  the  publication  of  "  The  Gates  Ajar  "  ;  and  I  am  asked  what  reply 
these  may  have  helped  to  give  to  the  question  heading  this  brief  paper. 

It  should  be  said  at  once  that  these  letters — thousands  in  number 
and  coming  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  from  almost  every  nation- 
ality, all  stations  in  life,  all  degrees  of  intelligence,  all  phases  of 
culture,  all  ages  and  stages  of  human  experience — have  been  des- 
troyed. Had  this  not  been  the  case  their  publication  would  have 
been  a  doubtful  and  delicate  question :  since  one  may  fail  to  see  the 
reason  why  the  confidences  of  a  stranger  are  not  to  be  respected  as 
well  as  those  of  a  friend.  These  letters,  it  should  be  understood, 
were  and  are  chiefly  from  two  kinds  of  writers:  the  bereaved  and 
the  perplexecL  When  one  reflects  how  large  a  variety  of  human 
beings  these  types  compass,  one  perceives  that  the  recipient  would  be 
more  than  dull  or  wilful  to  whom  such  a  correspondence  had  not  been 
educational.  It  is  the  result  of  this  bit  of  special  training  which  is 
given  in  these  few  pages. 

It  can  be  said,  in  a  word,  that  this  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
has  not  offered  evidence  of  a  general  decline  in  that  impulse  of  mind 
which  we  may  venture  to  call  spiritual  attentiveness.  Of  course,  the 
present  movement  of  a  book  already  a  generation  in  circulation  does 
not  produce  the  same  amount  of  response,  but  continues  to  produce 
the  same  proportion  of  response  to  the  truths  with  which  it  dealt. 
This  response  has  undergone  certain  modifications,  and  has  become 
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more  significant  of  deep,  underlying  current!  working  their  way  h 
dark  mines  <>f  faith  t<>  tin-  unseen,  upper  air. 

Twentj  V1  (o  the  author  of  a  popular  work  upon  a  subject  as 

engrossing  as  the  future  life,  would  have  been  more  likely  to  ' 
whelmed  with  ( lu*  appeal  of  simple,  p  bereavement,  or  with 

merely  natural  curiosity  about  the  hereafter.  Hi  recognition  would 
nave  been  chiefly  divided  between  the  cries  of  despair  and  the  smiles 
of  ln>p«i  and  gratitude.  Such  Letters  covered  every  phase  of  religious 
development,  as  well  as  cwvy  type  of  humanity.  I  remember  the 
colored  girl  in  the  reformatory,  literally  the  one*  black  sheep  in  the 
institution,  the  rebel  whom  nobody  could  manage,  till,  <>n  a  chance 
reading  of  the  book  that  better  girls  have  oast  aside  with  no  appi 
able  interest,  she  deliberately  announced:  "If  Heaven  is  a  place  like 
//m/,  1  want  to  go, — and  I  mean  to"  ;  and  who  on  the  testimony 
of  her  teacher  became  from  that  hour  docile,  studious,  pure,  and 
gentle,  with  an  intelligence  which  shames  her  mental  and  moral 
superiors,  setting  forth  for  the  Celestial  City  and  singing  by  the  way. 

I  recall  receiving,  in  the  same  mail,  the  few  memorable  words  of 
some  man  of  affairs  or  of  public  influence.  It  is  a  mistake  often  made 
to  suppose  that  books  of  the  sort  referred  to  depend  chiefly  on 
women  or  on  feminine  sensibility  for  their  recognition.  I  doubt  if 
it  is  generally  known  or  believed  how  often  men  of  the  wrorld  are 
touched  by  sincere,  religious  work,  and  how  willing  they  are  to  say 
so.  I  think  I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on  this  point,  and  I 
am  glad  to  add  my  testimony,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  to  the 
spiritual  candor  of  the  less  religious  sex. 

Piled  above  such  letters  from  such  extremes  of  life  as  these,  lay 
the  appeals  of  the  mourning,  black  of  edge,  and  blurred  with  tears, 
a  mass  high  beneath  the  hand  and  heavy  to  the  heart.  It  was  the 
cry  of  the  king  in  the  chamber  over  the  gate.  It  was  the  moan  in 
the  darkness  for  the  slain  first-born.  It  was  the  outcry  of  desolated 
husband  and  of  heart-broken  wife.  It  was  the  anguish  of  widowed 
maid,  of  orphaned  youth,  of  friend  bereft.  These  letters  had  the 
terrible  and  unanswerable  power  of  all  great,  natural  voices ;  and 
"  the  chief  est  of  these  are  "  love  and  grief.  Year  upon  year  the 
recipient  has  sat  dumb  before  these  signs  of  human  misery  and  hope. 
They  have  rolled  upon  the  shore  of  life,  a  billow  of  solemn  inspira- 
tion. I  have  elsewhere  called  them  the  human  argument  for  faith 
in  the  future  life;  and  see  no  reason  for  amending  the  term. 

If  asked  more  closely  to  define  whatever  change  may  be  said  to 
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have    passed     upon    tin:    t'eiieral    nature    of    these    indiee.;    .»f    popular 

thought  and  feeling,  m  oooupied  with  the  unseen  life,   I  should  say 

that  there    has    been  a  iloW  hut  perceptible  movement  in  the  direction 

of    the    intellectual,    and    somewhat    a\va\     from    the    more   emotional 

acpeoti  oi  the  subject.     It  would  be  safe  to  observe  that  a  less  pro 

portion  of  sueh  recognition  from  unknown  readers  now  expends  itself 
in  the  simple  outcry  of  grief ;  a  larger  proportion  extends  itself  into 
religious  speculation. 

The  piteous  appeal  does  not  so  often  stop  at:  u  Give  me  comfort, 
or  I  perish!"  but  moves  on  to:  "  Give  me  faith,  and  the  reasons  for 
it,  for  1  would  live!"  There  is  perhaps  less  demand  for  sympathy, 
more  for  belief;  less  dependence,  more  investigation;  less  blind 
handling  of  the  merely  personal  problem  of  bereavement,  more  reach- 
in-;  after  the  larger  life  of  a  faith  too  strong  to  be  shattered  by 
individual  pain.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  accurately  from  such 
floating  data,  but  such  are  my  impressions,  and  I  can  but  give  them 
as  they  stand.  An  interesting  instance  of  the  facts  that  have  formed 
them  occurred  so  recently  as  to  have  some  special  illustrative  value. 
A  stranger,  a  man,  apparently  an  educated  one,  writes  to  this  effect 
(his  letter,  like  the  rest,  is  destroyed,  and  its  tenor  can  be  only  given 
from  memory)  : 

I  am  an  old  man.  I  have  lived  almost  my  limit  of  threescore  and  ten,  and 
I  have  come  to  this  age  without  belief  in  immortality  and  without  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion.  I  now  begin  to  see  the  end  of  life  approaching,  and  it  makes 
me  uncomfortable.  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  but  I  should  be  a  happier  man  if 
I  could  see  any  reason  to  think  that  I  knew  something  of  what  lies  beyond  it. 
I  have  studied  this  subject  for  years  as  honestly  as  I  know  how.  I  have  never 
received  any  light  upon  it.  Dissatisfied  with  my  own  efforts,  I  have  appealed 
by  letter  to  certain  prominent  clergymen — men  whose  business  it  is  to  enlighten 
those  who  have  not  the  happiness  to  share  their  faith  and  their  hope.  In  no 
case  have  I  received  any  satisfactory  reply.  In  most  I  have  received  none  at 
all.  I  now  appeal  to  a  woman  who  seems  to  be  sincere,  and,  as  a  religious 
teacher,  I  ask  you  :  Can  you  answer  me  these  questions  ? 

Then  follow  the  usual  problems  of  the  confirmed  doubter :  neither 
more  nor  less  difficult  to  answer.  The  letter  closes  with  this  extraor- 
dinary proposition : 

If  you  can  and  will  reply  to  my  difficulties  so  as  to  give  me  any  real  light 
upon  them,  I  shall  be  ready  to  go  in  peace,  a  happy  man ;  and  to  prove  that  I 
am  in  earnest  in  what  I  say,  I  should  be  glad  in  such  case  to  provide  an  educa- 
tion for  any  ten  young  people  whom  you  should  select  and  name  to  me  for  that 
purpose. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  pause  for  the  natural  inquiry : 
Was  this  letter  answered'/     Assuredly  it  was;  but,  unfortunately, 
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after    ail    enforced    dela\    of    BUOfa    tunc,   that,    what,    appeared    to    1,.;    ri 

traveller's  address  may  n<>i   have  bees  overtaken;   and  if  I  maybe 

allowed  to  take  this,  the  only  way  open  t.<>  me  now,  of  reaching  the 
unknown    correspondent ,     I    should    like-      if    this    pa  his 

eye       to  acquaint    linn   with   the    Lie)    that    nil  challenge  wa  .  t«-d, 

and  his  questions  answered  M  to  the  D68t  of  my  know!'  od  belief.  " 

If  his  appeal  was  genuine,  it  WOTlld  be  worth  while  foi  him  to  know 
that  it  was  not  discarded.  If  Otherwise/  it  is  quite  unimportant 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  lint,  how  often  in  a  lifetime  do  we 
regret  assuming  that  a  man  means  to  be  honest  when  he  seeks  the 
guidance  of  his  better  nature? 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  which  weighs  strongly  upon  the 
mind  of  one  whom  any  special  experience  or  training  has  led  into  the 
study  of  modern  doubt  and  faith.  I  refer  to  the  greatly -increasing 
demand  for  simple  and  absolute  sincerity  in  the  souls  of  those  who 
undertake  to  be,  in  any  interpretation  of  the  term,  religious  teachers. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  mere  theology  can  blindfold  common 
sense,  or  when  cold  ecclesiasticism  can  mislead  earnest  struggle.  It 
is  just  as  true  that  mere  mysticism,  or  vague  emotionalism,  or  self- 
deception,  or  spiritual  laziness  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  great  process 
of  spiritual  illumination  now  silently  broadening  throughout  the  world. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  special  experience  referred  to 
has  so  vividly  impressed  me  as  the  imperious  insistence  of  the  people 
upon  clear-cut,  positive,  honest  faith  in  the  hearts  of  their  spiritual 
guides.  Hundreds  of  unknown  friends  and  jurors  have  spoken  only 
to  say  this :  "  Do  you  believe  wdiat  you  have  written  ?  Are  you  speak- 
ing God's  truth,  or  playing  with  a  delusion?  Do  you  teach  us  your 
own  creed?  From  your  soul,  is  this  your  soul's  faith?"  Then  comes 
the  startling  and  solemn  challenge :  "  If  you  believe — we  believe. " 
All  religious  teachers — nay,  all  believing  souls — know  the  grave  force 
of  challenges  like  these.  Trust  is  the  final  argument  for  deserving 
trust.  Sincerity  is,  I  sometimes  think,  the  one  only  absolute  essential 
to  spiritual  power.  To  express  belief  in  the  simple  terms  of  convic- 
tion ;  never  to  advance  by  a  shade  or  an  accent  beyond ;  never  to  be 
lured  into  affirming  what  is  expected  because  it  is  expected,  or  into 
conforming  to  precedent  because  it  is  the  religious  fashion ;  to  say 
what  one  is  sure  of,  and  no  more;  to  handle  the  sacred  fire  for  one's 
neighbor  as  for  one's  own  soul, — this  is  spiritual  honor;  and  by  it  he 
who  bears  the  name  of  Christ  must  expect  and  deserves  to  be  judged. 
"  He  who  honors  his  word  as  if  it. were  his  God's,"  is  a  great  Chris- 
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tian  poet'l  definition  Of  a  true  man.  As  long  as  the  world  spins 
through  the  dark,  human  hearts  will  honor  honor  and  have  faith  in 
faith;  and  human  belief  will  follow  the  believers  who  know  what 
they  think,  ami  are  not  afraid  to  say  SO,  and  are  afraid  to  say  any- 
thing e' 

[l  faith  in  the  unseen  life  inereasing?  The  personal  lesson  learned 
m  this  direction  is  soon  reeited.  The  larger  answers  to  the  question 
all  1  ond  the  personal  range,  and  some  of  them  weigh  upon  the 

Pausing  pen. 

It  is  only  possible,  however,  now  and  here  to  suggest  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  present  conditions  of  the  higher  life  of  our  people  will 
reveal  significant  signs,  intelligible  to  the  eye  that  is  educated  to  read 
them  and  wishes  to  do  so.  Our  popular  literature  presents  some 
striking  features  of  the  subject.  Our  present  phases  of  benevolence 
tell  their  own  strong  story.  The  growth  of  interest  in  psychical 
research  means  much.  Theosophy  and  fashionable  forms  of  mysti- 
cism signify  something.  The  enormous  advance  of  organized  religious 
associations,  the  present  tolerance  of  intelligence  and  culture  for  popu- 
lar forms  of  Christian  usefulness  hitherto  ignored  or  scorned,  mean  more. 

After  all,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  us.  No  argument,  no 
illustration,  no  conclusion  can  convince  the  worldly,  the  paltry,  or 
the  spiritually  vulgar  of  the  reality,  the  power,  and  the  silent  advance 
of  the  spiritual  life.  And  he  who  lives  that  life  needs  none  of  "  all 
these  things"  to  confirm  his  faith  in  it.  He  knows  his  descent,  and 
recognizes  his  kin.  It  was  a  true  philosopher,  a  great  genius,  and  a 
woman  of  the  world  who  said :  "  A  soul  without  faith  is  like  an  open 
bottle  of  which  the  precious  essence  escapes  or  is  deteriorated. "  The 
distance  between  the  soul  and  truth  is  always  shorter  than  it  seems ; 
and  the  Hand  that  leads  across  the  dark  spaces  in  which  faith  goes  wan- 
dering and  belief  gets  lost,  is  strong.  We  do  not,  because  we  cannot 
see  him,  refuse  to  follow  the  guide  who  comes  to  our  rescue  in  the  dark. 

The  mightiest  powers  of  the  world  are  invisible  ones.  Faith  in 
the  unseen  is  faith  in  force.  Its  growth  proceeds  as  other  growth 
does,  by  nutrition.  It  calls  for  at  least  as  much  respect,  opportunity, 
and  nurture,  as  the  growth  of  hothouse  fruit  or  a  blooded  horse. 
He  who  gives  it  less  attention  than  he  gives  the  instructions  of  his 
fencing-master  or  the  politics  of  his  party,  will  not  find  himself  a 
qualified  juror  in  any  trial  of  the  great  and  noble  claims  of  the 
inner  life  upon  the  allegiance,  the  intelligence,  or  the  trust  of  the 
world.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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American  Agriculture,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  pre- 
sented  to  the  world  the  very  perfection  of  domestic  comfort  and  in- 
dividual independence.  The  Landlord  and  the  plowman  wen-  iden- 
tical. The  proprietors,  as  a  rule,  employed  very  little  help  outside 
of  their  own  families.  Of  course,  reference  is  made  here  to  farming 
in  only  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States.  And  in  all  those 
regions  it  was  the  custom  of  the  farmer  and  his  family — his  wife, 
his  sons,  and  his  daughters — to  personally,  strenuously  perform  the 
duties  and  functions  pertaining  to  the  field,  the  stable,  the  dairy,  the 
orchard,  and  the  kitchen.  For  the  first  six  decades  of  Agriculture 
in  the  United  States,  the  loom  was  nearly  always  a  part  of  the 
domestic  furnishings,  and  it,  together  with  the  spinning-wheel,  turned 
out  the  larger  portion  of  the  material  for  the  raiment  of  the  entire 
family.  In  those  primitive  days  there  was  even  more  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  townspeople  to  get  into  the  country  and  become  farmers, 
than  there  now  is  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  become  city  people.  The 
tastes  of  the  people  were  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a 
popular  longing  for  rural  homes.  The  Home  was  looked  upon  then 
as  the  essential  unit  of  the  Eepublic ;  and  that  intense  Love  of  Home 
— a  permanent  home  in  the  country — was  so  strong  and  vigorous  in 
every  community  that,  as  a  pure,  primary  patriotism,  it  inspired  the 
people  generally  with  a  Love  of  Country ;  an  affectionate  reverence 
for  the  Union  of  States,  for  the  Eepublic. 

Thus,  in  those  halcyon  times  for  Agriculture,  eleven  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  were  called  from  farms : 

1.  "Washington,  the  land-surveyor  and  farmer,  from  Mount  Vernon. 

2.  John  Adams,  of  Quincy,  who,  during  the  last  year  of  his  Presidency, 
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Mid      "1  ■in.and  •  H I  !<  >  drat  li        I   had  rat  Ini  chop  wood,  dig 

ditchM,  make  fenoei  upon  ibj  i r,  little  farm.     Alas!  poor  farm,  and  poorer 

family,  irhal  b  i  •  -•  fou  losl  that  your  country  might  be  tree 

inner,  philosopher,  and    i.,i.   man,  from Montioello. 
i    Ifadieon,  farmer  and  lawyer,  of  ftlantpelier,  Va. 
Monroe,  farmer,  from  Oak  Hill,  Va. 

John  Quinoy  Adams,  from  the  Quinoy  farm  of  LOOacree,  near  Boston. 

tid  that  most  of  the  treee  vrere  raised  by  John  Quinoy  Adams,  from  the 

which  he  vras  In  the  habit  of  picking  up  in  his  wanderings.    The  most 

peculiar  interest  attaches  toashellbark  hickory  which  he  planted  more  than  fifty 

as  to  his  death.     In  this  tree  he  took  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  but 

he  was  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  all  the  trees  of  the  forest,  differing  in  this 

respect  from  his  father,  who  was  an  agriculturist  of  the  Cato  stamp, — was  more 

inclined  to  lay  th"  axe  t<>  them  than  to  propagate  them.") 

7.  Andrew  Jackson,  of  the  "Hermitage"  in  Tennessee,  who,  as  farmer,  sol- 
dier, and  lawyer,  was  a  most  excellent  type  of  the  best  Americanism. 

8.  Van  Buren,  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  the  Presidency  from 
his  sheep-  and  wool-farm,  although  he  was  a  lawyer  of  far  above  average  acquire- 
ments and  ability. 

9.  William  Henry  Harrison,  from  his  farm  at  North  Bend,  Ohio. 

10.  Tyler,  of  Sherwood  Forest  Farm,  Virginia,  where  he  subsequently  died. 

11.  James  K.  Polk,  of  Duck  River,  Tennessee,  also  came  from  the  farm  to 
the  Presidency. 

This  selection  of  Presidents  from  rural  homes — from  among  the 
farmers  of  the  country — illustrates  the  fact  that  in  those  days  there 
was  no  profession  or  calling  which  held  a  more  exalted  position  in 
public  estimation  than  that  of  Agriculture.  Every  man  who  can  re- 
member back  fifty  years  will  recall  the  frequency  with  which  he  was 
informed,  as  a  child,  that  the  farmer  was  the  independent  citizen,  the 
best  oil  in  this  world's  goods  and  comfortable  appliances;  the  one 
man  whose  virtues,  intelligence,  and  standing  in  life  he  might 
emulate  with  advantage. 

In  1850,  50  per  cent  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  were 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  were  farmers.  But  in  1890  less  than 
40  per  cent  represented  those  engaged  in  Agriculture.  In  1850,  five 
men  with  the  farming  implements  and  machinery  of  that  day  produced 
500  bushels  of  grain.  But  in  1890,  five  men  with  improved  farm 
implements  and  machinery  produced  1,000  bushels.  In  1850  the 
average  product  per  man  was  100  bushels;  in  1890  it  was  200 
bushels.  By  improved  machinery,  therefore,  the  productive  capa- 
city of  farm  labor  has  been  doubled,  so  far  as  cereals  are  concerned. 
The  production  of  cotton,  however,  with  the  improved  facilities 
therefor,  increased  with  far  greater  rapidity.  That  crop  in  the  }^ear 
1S49-50  was  2,171,706  bales,  averaging  390  pounds  in  weight;  but 
in  1893  the  cotton  product  was  6,700,000  bales,  of  an  average  of 
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•!7kJ  pounds  net.     This  indicates  an  almost  quadrupled  production  of 

OOttOD   m   lei   ;  than  lilt  v 

Besides  the  improved  implements  oi  tillage  and  barv< 
ohinery,  enabling  c:u •  1 1  man  to  produi         much  more  for  t:  i 
work,  and  adding  to  the  Burplue  product  of  each  faun,  increased  i 

under  plow  bas  furnished  another,  and  possibly  greater,  factor 
of  decline  in  profits.     Theinci  area  of  plowed  land  in  the  Un 

States  must,  be  largely  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Eoi 
Law,  which  came  into  vigor  in  L866.     It  is  safi  that,  ai 

its  donations,  the  area  of  plowed  land  m  the  United 
more  than  doubled.  'This  is  a  very  conservative  estimate,  and  is  borne 
out  by  the  increase  in  the  area  of  settlement  of  the  country  and  the 
westward  movement  of  the  centres  of  population.  The  area  of  farm 
lands  has  been  added  to,  and  the  acreage  of  improved  land-  in  farms 
has  very  largely  increased.  In  1S00  the  percentage  of  unimpro 
land  in  farms,  to  total  land  in  farms,  was  59.9  per  cent.  In  1870, 
however,  it  was  53.7  per  cent,  and  in  1880  it  was  only  40.9  per  cent, 
while  in  L890  the  percentage  was  reduced  considerably  below  -I". 

The  fall  of  the  prices  of  farm  products  may  logically  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  surprising  increase  of  the  American  supply  of  those 
products,  as  compared  with  the  American  demand  for  them;  more- 
over, all  the  world  uses  improved  agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, most  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.  All  the  world  is  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  with 
more  skill,  and  therefore  with  less  loss  and  larger  results  in  garner- 
ing products,  than  ever  before  since  the  earth  was  first  prodded  with 
a  plow.  Furthermore,  all  the  civilized  governments  of  the  earth 
have  emulated  the  American  Homestead  Law.  To  be  sure,  they 
have  not  adopted  its  details,  but  everywhere,  in  their  new  colonies 
and  dependencies,  the  public  domain  is  being  bestowed  upon  actual 
settlers,  as  a  gratuity.  Even  little  Belgium  has  been  giving  away 
homesteads  in  the  Congo  State, — and  the  Congo  State,  in  Africa,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  in  climate  and  fertile  in  soil  of  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  earth. 

The  most  casual  observer,  from  the  foregoing,  must  conclude  that 
the  American  supply  of  agricultural  products  has  increased  with  far 
greater  celerity  than  the  American  demand  for  them;  while  foreign 
demand  has  been  absolutely  banished — forbidden  at  times — by  a  Pro- 
hibitory Tariff. 

Illustrative  of  the  machinery   improvements  for  farm   use,  the 
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Reports  for  I860  slum-  farming  tools  and  machines  in  the 
United  States  to  have  been  worth,  at  that  time,  $246,118)141.  But 
in  1880  farming  tools  and  machines  were  valued  at  $406,520,055. 
The  output  oi  establishments  making  agricultural  implements  in  the 
i  JO  was  $68,640,486;  in  1890  the  product  of  farm- 
implement  and  machinery  manufacturers  was  $81,271,651.     Instead 

of  having  tO-daj  50  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
in  the  Tinted  States  working  upon  farms,   not  more  than  -10  per  cent 

of  the  bread- winners  of  the  Republic  are  tilling  the  soil.  The  acreage 
of  the  farms  has  doubled,  and  yet  the  number  of  persons  employed 
upon  them  has  decreased  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  the  machinery 
of  the  farm  has  increased  00  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  American 
Agriculture  is  to-day  feeding  in  the  home  market  more  than  double 
the  population  of  1850. 

The  Agriculture  of  this  Eepublic  has  given  a  solid  basis  to  all  its 
normal  manufacturing  interests.  It  has  purveyed  for  every  indus- 
trious and  frugal  artisan  and  laborer  in  the  land  an  abundance  of 
low-priced  food  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  farmer  has  nourished, 
maintained,  and  sustained  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Europe 
and  all  parts  of  the  civilized  globe  where  Americans  make  exchanges 
at  all.  His  products  represent  more  than  70  per  cent  in  value  of 
all  the  exports  of  the  United  States.  Selling  in  competition  with  all 
the  world,  the  most  serious  drawback  to  the  American  farmer  is 
his  compulsory  purchasing  in  the  "  home  marker'1  ivhence  all  the  competi- 
tion of  the  outside  world  is  excluded.  This  hunting  over  all  the  globe  for 
a  market  as  a  seller,  while  incarcerated  as  a  buyer  in  the  home  market, 
gives  the  farmer  that  tired  feeling  which  generates  discontent. 

Some  years  ago,  walking  through  the  Art  Gallery  in  Antwerp, 
one  could  have  seen,  copying  from  the  great  masters,  a  celebrated 
artist  known  as  Charles  Francois  Felu.  He  was  born  without  arms, 
but,  with  an  ambition  fired  with  the  love  of  Art,  he  sought  to  make 
himself  famous  among  painters.  By  patient  toil  he  accustomed  his 
feet  to  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  hands.  Taking  the 
brush  between  the  great  toe  and  the  one  next  to  it,  with  the  right 
foot,  and  holding  his  palette  with  his  left,  he  mixed  his  colors,  and 
deftly  upon  the  canvas  miraculously  limned  perfect  copies  of  the 
best  works  of  the  old  masters.  The  individual  who  would  declare, 
pointing  to  the  elaborate  finish,  wonderful  colorings,  and  complete- 
ness of  the  works  of  Felu,  "  See  what  Armlessness  has  done  for  this 
man!"  would  be  no  better  reasoner  from  cause  to  effect  than  the 
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eoonomisl  who  says,  "See  what  the  American  farmer]  I 

by  virtue  of  a  high  Protective  Tariff '  Fein 
of  Armies  Qeafl.  The  American  farmer  hat  ; 
of  Morrill  and  McKinley  'Tar. 

In  nearly  all  other  oountrj  [cultural  production  and  develop- 

ment have  been  in  BpeciaJ  duvet  ions.  In  British  [ndia  wheat  1. 
foremost,  but  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  in  Australia  meat  lias 
taken  precedence;  though  Argentina  is  now  Belling  wheat  abroad  in 
competition  with  the  United  States.  But  there  is  no  other  country 
winch  can  make  a  general  Bhowing  of  increased  production  in  cereals, 
meals,  root  crops,  and  everything  else,  equal  to  that  <>f  the  United 
States.  And  from  this  general  increase  the  laborers  in  urban  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States  are  fed  oftener,  better,  and 
more  cheaply,  with  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  than  any  other 
non-agricultural  laborers  in  the  world.      The  ;  line  farmer  in 

the  United  States — the  man  who  is  at  home  on  his  own  land,  and  is 
content  to  make  for  himself  and  family  a  substantial  and  wholesome 
living,  and  to  properly  educate  his  children  and  conserve  his  landed 
interests,  with  perhaps  making  an  occasional  addition  of  acres  thereto — 
is  not  constantly  complaining  of  his  lot  in  life.  Census  returns  show 
that  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States  are  unen- 
cumbered. There  are  no  mortgages  or  other  liens  upon  them.  What 
other  calling,  what  other  industry,  what  other  investments  for  mak- 
ing a  livelihood  and  for  producing  more  capital,  can  make  as  good  a 
showing  as  the  farmer's?  To  be  sure,  the  farmer's  profits  are  less 
than  they  used  to  be.  The  consumer  has  stepped  in  to  divide  the 
profits,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  go  wholly  to  the  producer. 
The  consumer  has  changed  places  measurably  with  the  producer. 
Formerly  the  producer  was  scarcely  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  his 
commodities.  But  by  the  use  of  improved  implements  and  machin- 
ery, and  by  the  great  increase  in  the  productive  acreage  which  the 
Homestead  Law  brought  about,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
been  made  capable  of  feeding  millions  upon  millions  of  people  more 
than  in  1850.  In  short,  American  supply  has  outgrown  the  Ameri- 
can demand  in  a  constricted  and  congested  "  home  market. " 

The  mischiefs  which  low  prices  of  farm  products  presage  can  be 
averted.  And  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  evils  already  accrued 
in  that  direction,  and  preventive  of  evils  to  come,  is,  to  give  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  taxlessly  buy  in  the  markets 
of  all  the  civilized  world  wherein  they  are  compelled  to  sell.      It  is  a  great 
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ipon  Agriculture  to  force  it  to  Bel]  in  the  free  trade  markets 

<>f  i  ill,  and  then  restrict,  tnd   bulldoze  it  into  buy- 

tbe    things    which    it    is    Bomewhere    compelled    to  purchase, 

in  the   Dnited  States,   wl.  bj   the  high   Protective  Tariff,  all 

competition  is  absolutely  shut  out.     It  matters  very  little  to  the 

American  fanner  how  cheaply  he  is  compelled  to  sell  his  wheat,  if 
is  only  permitted  to  buy  other  things  as  cheaply,  proportionally, 

in  a  market  as  free  as  the  one  in  which  he  sells.      Under  commercial 

lom  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farm's  yearly  product  would 
buy  more  at  a  low  price  than  it  can  now  even  at  a  high  price,  in  a 
restricted  market,  which  is  walled  in  and  guaranteed  competitionless 
to  the  protectees.  The  booth  privileges  of  a  county  fair  are  not  more 
completely  sold  and  secured  to  the  fakirs  who  buy  them  than  are  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  sealed  and  sold  to  the  protected  manu- 
facturers— our  National  Fakirs — by  the  McKinley  Act. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  pretended  friends  of  the  farmer 
abroad  in  the  land,  telling  him  how  badly  he  is  abused  by  Railroads 
and  Banks;  in  short,  by  all  corporate  capital.  Until  these  active 
pretenders  zealously  depicted  the  woes  of  farm  life,  few  dwellers  in 
the  country  realized,  or  even  dreamed,  that  they  were  being  cruelly 
oppressed,  otherwise  than  by  Protection. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  great  scandal  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  about  the  distribution  of  certain  Credit  Mobilier 
stock.  A  prominent  alleged  distributer  of  that  legislative  divide  re- 
quested a  friend  of  mine — a  brilliant  Omaha  lawyer  and  orator — to  pre- 
pare for  him  a  defence.  That  New  England  statesman  had  furnished 
large  sums  of  money  toward  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kail- 
road.  He  had  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the  construc- 
tion of  that  transcontinental  thoroughfare;  and,  taking  those  facts 
for  a  text,  my  friend  composed  a  very  vigorous  and  vehement  defence 
for  that  Congressman,  in  which  he  denounced  as  slanderers  all  those 
who  had  charged  his  client  with  attempting  to  bribe  his  fellow- 
Congressmen,  and  he  did  it  so  zealously  and  rapturously,  and  described 
so  pathetically  the  wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  aims  and 
good  name  of  his  client,  that  when  the  oration  was  submitted  to  the 
defendant,  he  sobbed  tumultuously  and  copiously  wept  in  paroxysmal 
anguish.  Up  to  that  moment  he  never  had  comprehended  or  realized 
how  much  he  had  suffered.  And  so  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
(notwithstanding  even  the  McKinley  Act)  never  imagined  that  they 
were  such  a  dependent,  helpless,   abused,   impoverished,  and  down- 
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trodden  men,  anti]  their    tUt  cor  ind  frie 

depioted   their  condition,   magnified   their  m  I  i 

their  despair,     H  all  the  American  fan  id  followed  their  f  in 

.-is  intently  and  zealously  as  some  of  them  have  followed  the  falla 

eoonomioal  and  political— which  their  and 

Beleoted   instructors  have  inculcated,   ther<         i   I 
more  happiness  and  far  fewer  m<  on  many  oi  tl 

throughout  I  be  country. 

The  American  farmers  are  better  o£E  I  than  t. 

any  other  vocation,     [n  their  homes  thej  illustrat  bile 

they  have  been  protectively  unencouraged,  and    anii  I  by  the 

law-making  power,  to  renewed  efforts  or  increased  production 
by  the  Homestead  Law),  they  are,  nevertheless,  belter  off  than  those 
citizens  who  have  depended  for  a  livelihood  upon  employment  in 
those  industries  which  arc  directly  dependent  upon  and  stimulated 
and   sustained   by  statutes  and  protected  by  tarifls. 

There  are  twenty-one  persons  outside  of  the  United  States  to  trade 
with,  where  there  is  one  with  whom  to  swap  inside  its  boundaries. 
The  Protective  Tariff  has  so  stimulated  investments  among  its  tax- 
suckled  infants,  that  capital  has  been  lured  into  various  protected 
plants  merely  to  get  the  bounty,  the  tariff  duty;  that  is,  infants  have 
been  thus  purposely  begotten  that  they  may  consume  baby-food  and 
enjoy  soothing-syrups.  But  the  home  market  being  planned  for,  and 
restricted  to,  one  man  in  the  United  States,  and  closed  against  twenty- 
one  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  the  trade  of  the  world  being  goods 
for  goods  and  products  for  products,  at  times  the  protected  industries 
of  the  United  States  have  produced  more  than  the  home  market  would 
take.  We  are  thus  frequently  found  smothering  in  our  own  grease. 
Occasionally,  however,  over-production  has  been  averted  by  "  lock- 
outs." Counselling  together,  the  manufacturers,  ascertaining  that 
the  market  would  not  take  any  more  product  than  the  stock  on  hand, 
have  shut  down  their  factories.  Thus  thousands  of  people  have 
frequently  been  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment.  Over-pro- 
duction and  the  "  lock-outs"  are  the  constantly  returning  companions 
of  a  Tariff  for  Protection.  The  managers  of  great  industries  which 
are  carried  on  by  machinery,  steam,  electric,  and  water  power,  can 
ring  a  bell  and  cause  every  wheel  to  stand  still,  and  every  muscle  to 
go  into  idleness,  whenever  the  market  promises  to  be  glutted.  Then 
their  employees  become  a  burden  upon  the  farmer  and  other  "  un- 
protected" citizens.     But  the  farmers  of  the  country,  with  wheat  at 
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onlj  mti  a  bushel  to-day,  looking  out  upon  fertile  fields  which 

i  abundant  harvest  for  L894     a  harvest  which  ihalJ  add 

I        ibly    tenfold   to   the    surplus   grain    nOW    On    hand,  and   probably 

permanently  reduce  prices  to  a  still  lower  level — can  ring  no  bell  to 
stop  growing  crops,  nor  by  any  possible  means  bait  or  shrink  normal 
farm  production.     An  overruling  Providence  arranges  the  amount 

of  food  for  His  children  each  year.  God  in  Bis  wisdom  has  pre- 
cluded forever  t;  ability  of  soil-tillers  forming  a  "trust,"  and 
thereby  limiting  the  bounties  of  their  Creator.  Therefore,  if  to-day 
the  wheat-fields  of  the  Dnited  States  promise  an  average  yield  of  80 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  farmers,  looking  out  of  their  windows,  see 
it  and  know  it,  they  have  no  power  to  restrict,  to  reduce,  to  repress, 
or  to  mitigate  the  yield.  The  partners  and.  the  uncontrollable  power- 
its  of  the  farmers  are  sunshine  and  rain;  and,  consequently,  they 
cannot  limit  the  output  of  the  plows.  Their  independent  and  ever- 
lasting elemental  partners  forbid  the  formation  of  a  "  trust"  in  bread 
and  meat.  But  the  Protective  System  breeds  and  provides  for  trusts 
in  all  its  manufacturing  industries.  And  at  the  same  time  Protec- 
tion prevents  the  farmer  from  buying  where  lie  sells,  from  exchang- 
ing products  for  products,  and  compels  him  to  be  always  the  chained 
customer  of  the  protectees,  in  a  home  market  whence  all  competitors 
are  excluded,  as  fresh  air  and  light  and  liberty  are  from  the  dungeon 
of  a  convicted  felon. 

The  American  farmer,  however,  if  he  reads  and  thinks  for  him- 
self, will  make  his  Future  far  more  attractive  and  alluring  than  even 
the  best  condition  that  his  best  Past  gave  his  plowing  predecessors. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  doubles  every  twenty-five  years. 
The  arable-land  area  shrinks  every  year,  because  of  improvident  till- 
age. Therefore,  the  supply  of  land  growing  less,  and  the  population 
demanding  the  land  doubling,  land  values  to-day  are  not  more 
than  one-third  of  what  they  will  be  twenty -five  years  from  now.  In 
the  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  as  well  as  in  wealth  of  mental 
and  moral  citizenship,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  must  always 
represent,  with  their  lands  and  homes,  the  most  permanent,  desirable, 
and  solid  value  of  the  country.  Each  owner  of  a  domicile  with  broad 
acres  should  be  zealous  to  conserve,  to  embellish,  his  Home — that 
one  consummate  product  of  Civilization — the  love  of  which  is  Love 
of  Country,  Strength  of  Country,  and  Preservation  of  Good  Govern- 
ment. 

Mythology  of  old  made  Antaeus  the  Son  of  the  Earth.      And  the 
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great  strength  of  A  Qtceus  depended  upon  In 
tin-  soil.     The  god    gave  him  power  to  meei  ••ill  enemies  bu  illy, 

and  to  struggle  with  all  vicissitudes  and  difficulty  ly,  pro- 

vxded  thai  he  always  kept  in  touch  with  the  earth*  Bercules,  finding 
the  seorel  of  the  strength  of  A.nt»u8,  whe  had  thrown,  in  wrestli 
matches,  .-ill  the  athletes  of  bis  day  and  tion,  cunningly  ap- 

proached, and,  by  some  enchantment  allurir     A.n1    a    to  leave  the 
earth,  bore  him  into  the  olouds  and  there  easily  took  his  life. 

The  American  farmer  is  Anm-us.     Let  him  keep  I  in  Lovii 

contact  with  the  soil,  winch,  like  a  mother,  will  care  for  him  and  his 
so  long  as  he  is  obedient  to  the  laws  of  Nature  and  loyal  to  intellij 
Industry.     Thepretended  friend  of  the  farmer,  whol<  him  upon 

the  abjectness  of  his  political  and  social  sit  nation,  who  talks  to  him 
o{  impossible  financial  theories,  teaehes  him  economic  heresies,  and 
tills  him  to  overflowing  with  vagaries,  is  the  modern  Hercules;  and 
all  the  farmers  whom  he  lias  taken  into  the  clouds  and  mysteries 
his  sociology  and  gregariousness,  his  money  fallacies  and  his  McKin- 
leyism,  have,  like  Antieus  of  old,  been  deprived  of  vigor  and  virility, 
virtue  and  vitality. 

Keep  out  of  the  clouds.  Keep  in  the  furrow.  Love  Ilome  as 
you  love  yourself.  Love  your  country  better  than  yourself.  And 
the  Republic,  made  up  of  Home-builders  and  Home-lovers,  will  al- 
ways find,  in  time  of  distress  or  peril,  either  from  external  or  internal 
foes,  swarming  from  those  tranquil  and  beloved  Homes,  vast  armies, 
with  zeal  and  courage  unconquerable,  to  maintain  and  victoriously 
defend  its  laws  and  its  dignity,  its  Constitution  and  its  flag. 

Fidelity  to  the  furrows — material,  financial,  intellectual,  and  eco- 
nomic— which  were  marked  out  by  their  virtuous  and  patriotic  an- 
cestry, and  a  quick,  sharp  farewell  to  the  fallacies  of  Protection  and 
Paternalism,  which  lead  always  logically  and  inexorably  to  Com- 
munism and  Anarchy,  will  reinstate  the  American  farmers  in  self- 
respect,  independence,  and  political  power. 

J.  Sterling  Morton. 
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Ik  I  were  to  visit  a  friend  of  very  moderate  means,  who  was  liv- 
ing very  simply  in  a  flat,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  eity,  and  he  were 
to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  to  move  into  a  house  on  Fifth  or  Madi- 
son Avenue;  that  he  was  tired,  as  was  his  family,  of  the  very  re- 
stricted life  he  had  been  leading;  that  he  meant  to  give  his  children 
better  quarters,  better  clothing,  a  better  education,  and  more  frequent 

«s  to  the  world  of  fashion  and  amusements,  than  they  had  previ- 
ously had,  I  should  conclude  that  he  had  received,  in  some  way,  a 
considerable  addition  to  his  income.  But  if  I  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  not  one  cent  or  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  had  been  added  to  it, 
I  should  conclude  that  the  poor  fellow  was  insane ;  that  he  was  labor- 
ing under  the  well-known  hallucination  called  plutomania. 

Now  I  am  very  much  in  the  same  state  of  mind  about  the  Social- 
ists and  ethical  economists  that  I  would  be  about  him.  I  have  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  been  reading  a  great  deal  of  socialistic  litera- 
ture, ending  the  other  day  with  Kidd's  "  Social  Evolution."  The 
principal  thing  which  I  have  learned  from  it  all  is  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  social  transformation.  The  regime  of  slavery  has 
passed  away;  and  the  regime  of  feudalism  has  passed  away;  and 
the  regime  of  competition  is  to  pass  away,  and  that  before  very  long. 
The  process  began  a  few  years  ago,  I  am  told,  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Manchester  School.  That  school  taught  the  doctrine  of  laissez 
/aire  as  the  best  rule  of  living  for  the  community.  It  taught  indi- 
vidualism. It  taught  that  the  least  possible  government  was  the 
best.  It  reasoned  about  all  social  topics  from  the  "  economic  man," 
a  person  whose  main  desire  was  to  get  money  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  exertion.  It  was  willing  to  let  the  ablest  man  get  the 
best  things  in  life,  and  so  on. 

I  learn  that  this  is  all  now  to  be  changed,  not  because  it  is  not 
scientific,  but  because  it  is  disagreeable  or  inhuman.  Government 
is  to  interfere  a  good  deal.  It  is  first  of  all  to  take  possession  of  the 
gas-  and  water-works,  the  railroads  and  telegraphs  of  the  country. 
By  and  by  it  is  to  take  possession  of  all  the  instruments  of  produc- 
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lion,  and  see  that  Qobody  ever  wants  vrork.     All  ti.  rich  i 

and  the  idle  men  are  to  disapp  cur,  and  everyb  tely 

well  off.     The  differences,  whatever  they  are,  ! 

and  other  people  are  to  come  to  an  end.     According  to  Cidd,  the 

workingmen  are  to  bave  the  .aim'  "social  position 

beoause  M  a  moderate  income  is  to  ,r<  ■  oial  position  i 

Large  one."     "  The  position  of  the  lower  cli  I  at  the 

expense  of  the  wealthier  classes. "    "  Education  in  its  highest  forms" — 

which  I  suppose  means  college  education    -is  to  be  within  the  reach 

of  everybody,  and  not,  as  now,  the  privilege  of  the  well-to-do  only. 

"  The  sphere  ^\'  action  of  the  State  is  to  extend  to  every  department 

of  our  social  life."  I  might  quote  indefinitely  to  this  effect  from 
Marshall,  from  the  Fabian  "school"  of  economists,  tin-  "historical 
school"  in  Germany,  and  the  Ely  "school"  in  this  country,  [n  the 
world  which  they  not  only  promise   us,  but  which   they  St  now 

really  near  at  hand,  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  classes.  Working- 
men  and  their  children  will  have  exactly  the  same  opportunities  which 
professional  men  and  people  of  moderate  means  now  have.  They 
will  have  their  dinners,  their  balls,  their  theatres,  their  summer  trips, 
their  short  hours  of  labor,  their  libraries,  museums,  and  so  forth.  I 
am  told  this  great  change  is  coming  very  fast,  though,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  signs  of  it  are  only  to  be  found,  as  yet,  in  authors'  studies 
and  in  college  lecture-rooms.  Mr.  Kidd's  authorities  about  it  are 
chiefly  the  monthly  magazines,  Marshall,  and  an  interview  with  W. 
T.  Stead.  The  Fabian  School  cites  no  authorities  at  all,  producing 
the  whole  change  deductively  out  of  its  own  head.  Professor  Ely 
bases  his  beliefs  also  on  his  own  intuitions.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
work  is  to  be  wrought  through  "  ethics, "  or  "  the  science  of  ethics, " 
which,  I  believe,  is  the  name  given  by  the  various  schools  to  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  their  members  about  the  injustices  of  the  competitive 
or  present  system. 

I  do  not,  as  I  have  said,  see  any  signs  of  the  new  regime  in  the 
world  outside,  except  in  extension  of  government  interference  to  some 
enterprises,  "  affected,"  as  our  courts  say,  "  with  a  public  use."  But 
no  hard-and-fast  line  between  government  business  and  private  busi- 
ness was  ever  drawn  even  by  the  unfortunate  Manchester  School. 
What  John  Stuart  Mill — whom  I  suppose  I  may  describe  as  speak- 
ing for  them,  at  all  events  to  some  extent — said,  was  that  the  question 
what  things  government  should  take  charge  of  itself,  and  not  leave 
to  private  enterprise,  is  to  be  settled  by  judgment,  just  as  the  ques- 
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tion  what  things  the  head  of  a  family  should  buy  and  what,  make  at 
home  h  ittled  by  judgment.     Government  is,  from  the  out- 

Qterpri         To  say  that  it  may  run  a  post-office, 

but  must  on  DO  account  carry  on  a  gas  factory  or  waterworks,   would 

ibsurd.     But  whether,  besides  running  a  post-office,  it  should  also 

run  gasworks  and  w;  irks,  depends  on  time  and  place  and  circum- 

stances. To  allow  the  city  government  of  New  York  to  do  things 
which  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  let  the  corporation  of  Birmingham  or  Berlin 
do,  would  kremely  foolish.     Tin-  truth  is  that  the  business  of 

man  in  this  world  is  to  make  himself  as  happy  and  comfortable  as 
liability  to  death  and  disease  will  let  him,  and  not  to  carry  out  the 
theories  of  "schools1'  or  doctrinaires. 

I  make  this  little  digression  to  get  rid  of  the  supposition  that  any- 
thing the  civilized  governments  of  the  world  are  doing — and  have  done 
— for  the  convenience  of  their  citizens,  is  to  be  considered  the  begin- 
ning of  any  great  "  movement"  or  "  evolution. "  They  have  done 
nothing  as  yet  which  interferes  seriously  with  any  man's  rational 
liberty.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  where  I  get  my  gas,  or  water, 
or  transportation,  provided  I  get  it  good  and  pure,  provided  I  am  not 
forced  to  take  it  if  I  do  not  want  it,  and  provided  I  am  not  compelled 
to  pay  for  anybody  else's  supply.  I  may  say  much  the  same  thing 
of  the  education  of  children.  Numerous  experiments  have  shown 
me  in  various  countries  that  if  the  State  does  not  undertake  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  they  will  not  be  educated,  and  I  am  so  sensible  of 
the  value  of  education  to  our  civilization  that  I  am  well  satisfied  if 
the  State  should  do  it;  nay,  I  insist  that  the  State  shall  do.it.  I 
maintain,  therefore,  that  no  beginning  of  an  evolution,  or  of  an  or- 
ganic change  in  human  society,  has  yet  been  made  by  any  State. 
Whatever  we  are  to  have  in  that  line  is  still  to  come,  and  it  is  of 
what  is  to  come — that  is,  of  what  we  are  promised  or  threatened  with 
— that  I  here  concern  myself. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  when  a  man  is  about  to 
move  into  a  larger  house  and  change  his  whole  manner  of  life,  he  is, 
if  sane,  sure  to  ask  himself  what  the  change  will  cost,  that*  is,  what 
increase  in  his  expenditures  it  will  make  necessary.  If  sane,  also, 
he  will  follow  this  question  by  another,  namely,  Have  I  got  the 
money?  Now,  in  reading  these  stories  to  which  I  have  referred,  of 
the  social  evolution  through  which  modern  communities  are  to  pass 
shortly,  I  find  absolutely  no  allusion  to  cost.  It  is  quite  evident 
that,  when  the  change  comes  about,  it  will  make  a  great  increase  in 
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die  mere  living  expenses  oi  every  oivilized  population,  with*    I 
increase  of  income  that  I  can  of.     [n  this  n  will  d 

from  all  previous  evolutions  or  revolution        \Vh<n  t! 
ap  slavery,  it  substituted  for  a  \  iful  form  of  labor  a  much 

more  productive  one.     W  hen,  In  I  b  h  emai 

pated  the  peasantry  from  the  kings  and  aobl<  -.  it  im- 

petus to  their  industry.       It   relieved   them  of  enormous    burd< 
incurred  for  the  benefit  of  idle  and  frivoloui  men,  and  it  greatly  in- 
creased the  motives  for  saving.      The   French   Revolution 
powerful  stimulus  to  agrioulture,  and  much  enlarged  the  incon 
the  working  farmer.     In  like  manner,  in   England,  the  introduction 
<>(  the  factory  regime  made  i  Iditions  to  the  national   income, 

ami,  through  this,  raised  the  ■  and  the  Btandard  of  living  of  the 

working  population,  What  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne  did  by  Bend- 
ing the  Wiltshire  farm-laborers  to  the  North  tells  the  whole 
In  fact,  the  history  of  all  the  social  and  industrial  chanj  f  the 
civilized  world  during  the  past  hundred  years  is,  in  the  maim  the 
history  of  great  improvements  in  money-making,  the  history  of  addi- 
tions both  to  the  national  and  the  individual  income.  The  Man- 
chester School  has  been  much  blamed  for  attaching  too  much  im- 
portance to  this,  for  thinking  too  much  of  additions  to  wealth  without 
concerning  itself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  distributed.  I  am 
not  concerned  to  defend  it  against  this  charge.  My  point  is,  that,  ever 
since  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  changes  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  civilized  world  have  meant  great  improvements  in  the  social 
income.  No  matter  who  got  the  mone}r,  more  of  it  came  in.  Every- 
body who  changed  his  style  of  living — barring,  of  course,  spend- 
thrifts and  swindlers — did  so  because  he  knew  his  means  permitted  it. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  social  evolution  which  the  philosophers  say 
is  now  impending  is,  that  it  is  to  be  not  a  money-making,  but  a 
spending  evolution.  Everybody  is  to  live  a  great  deal  better  than 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  living,  and  to  have  far  more  fun.  Pov- 
erty is  to  disappear,  and  real  destitution — what  the  French  call  "  la 
mishre" — to  become  unknown  except  as  the  result  of  gross  miscon- 
duct. I  was  one  day  last  winter  in  the  University  Settlement  in  De- 
lancey  Street,  New  York,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  rooms  in  the  top  story 
of  the  building  occupied  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  and  his  fellow-laborers 
They  were  very  neatly  and  comfortably  furnished,  but  perfectly 
simple  and  plain.  Dr.  Coit  explained  to  me  that  the  aim  of  those 
who  furnished  them  was  to  show  the  kind  of  rooms  every  working- 
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man  would  have  u  if  justice  were  done.11  I  bavesinoe  inquired  what 
the  iv ut  of  those  rooms  would  be  to-daj  in  thai  neighborhood,  and 
am  told  it  would  be  aboul     i  r,  or  about  %1  L50  per  week. 

But  1  am  also  told  thai  114.1  about  the  rent  which  the  better 
class  of  laborers  now  paj  for  then-  rooms  per  month,  The  general  run 
of  unskilled  laborers  do  Dot  pay  over  |10  per  month;  so  that  to  do 
'•ji;  •  to  a  workingman  in  this  one  particular  would  cost  some- 
body  about  143  a  month.  \\rlio  is  this  to  be?  A  rent  of  $58 
per  month  ought,  according  to  the  ordinary  calculations,  to  argue  an 
incomi  0  per  month.     What  workingman  gets  this?     If  he 

does  not  get  it,  and  ought  to  have  it,  who  is  keeping  him  out  of  it? 

What  is  the  real  working-class  trouble?  What  is  it  that  makes 
their  condition  a  "problem"?  Why  has  it  become  a  question  of 
growing  importance  in  the  politics  of  all  European  countries,  as  well 
as  in  our  own?  Why  are  so  many  books  and  pamphlets  written 
about  it?  Why  do  so  many  people  feel  or  affect  a  deep  interest  in 
it?  Why  does  it  call  out  so  much  "  ethical"  discussion?  Why  are 
we  threatened  with  "  social  evolution"  as  a  means  of  settling  it? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  very  simple.  It  is  the  work- 
mgman's  want  of  money  which  makes  him  the  object  of  so  much 
pity,  and  dread,  and  speculation.  If  he  were  better  paid, — as  well 
paid  as  a  clerk,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  business  man, — 
all  the  fuss  wre  make  about  him  would  be  an  impertinence.  We 
should  bestow  no  consideration  on  his  food,  or  clothing,  or  education, 
or  on  his  "  elevation,"  or  on  the  elevation  of  his  family.  We  should 
have  no  "  ethical  concepts"  about  him.  So  that  the  labor  question 
is  the  question  why  the  workingman  does  not  have  more  money. 
The  answer  is  that  he  gets  now  all  there  is  for  him,  and  that,  if  he  is 
to  have  more,  it  must  come  from  some  great  and  sudden  increase  of 
production  unattended  with  a  great  increase  of  population.  The  in- 
come of  this  and  every  other  country  in  the  world,  since  the  plunder 
of  foreign  nations  has  ceased,  is  the  product  of  its  land  and  labor. 
Some  of  this  income  goes  to  pay  wages.  Some  goes  to  repair  ma- 
chinery and  buildings,  and  some  goes  to  pay  profits  to  capital,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  reward  men  for  saving  or  for  supplying  long-felt 
wants.  Consequently,  to  do  justice  to  the  laborer  and  greatly  increase 
his  comforts,  so  that  he  shall  be  as  well  off  as  anybody  else,  we  must 
cut  down  the  profits  or  interest  on  capital,  or  seize  the  capital,  unless 
some  hitherto  unknown  source  of  supply  has  been  discovered. 

Now  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  distributing  among 
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labor  all  the  profit  and  intere  I  on  capital  <»f  the  enl  It, 

must  be  observed,  however,   that,  if  we  look   il  all,  capital   ironic! 

promptly  disappear,  and  n  or  the  year  after,  labor  would 

have  to  depend  on  its  own  resources.     B<   ides  ,;i     th<     ooialistio 

programme  makes  no  provision  for  saving;  the  mon<  oin 

furniture,   or  amusements  and   transportation.     The  capitalistic  or 

saving  class    or,   in  other  words,  the  olass  which  every  j 

back  part  of  the  national  income  for  use  next  year     would   vanish 

from  the  Boene.     We  believe  M  the  Sti  .  in  the  q< 

play  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  but  it  could  not  withhold  from  labor 

the  means  of  living  with  the  comfort  required  by  th< 

The  total  wealth  of   the  United  States,  according  to  th*'  061181 

1890,— tliat  is,  the  total  existing  product  of  land,  labor,  and  saving, 
— was    $65, 037,091,197;    the    population    of    the    country    wa. 
the  same  date  62,622,250.      Evenly  divided,  this  would  $1  ,039 

per  caput,  or  a  little  more  than  $5,000  per  family  on  the  commonly 
accepted  basis  of  five  persons  to  a  family.  If  the  laborer  spent  his 
$5,000  at  once  in  making  himself  comfortable,  of  course  he  would, 
as  well  as  the  country  at  large,  be  worse  oil  than  ever.  He  would, 
in  fact,  be  plunged  at  once  into  a  very  hopeless  kind  of  poverty. 
But  suppose  he  invested  it,  it  would  not  yield  him  over  say  six  per 
cent,  at  present  rates  of  interest.  This  would  make  his  income  $300 
a  year,  or  about  six  dollars  a  week.  It  is  evident  that  he  could  on 
this  make  no  material  change  in  his  style  of  living.  Six  dollars  a 
week  does  not  go  far  in  rent,  and  furniture,  and  dinners,  and  amuse- 
ments. We  have  no  statistics  showing  the  annual  income  of  the  United 
States,  but  if  we  put  it  down  as  six  per  cent  on  the  total  accumu- 
lated wealth,  we  shall  certainly  not  underestimate  it.  This  interest 
would  be  $3,902,225,472,  which,  divided  among  the  population, 
would  give  $62.31  a  head,  or  $311.55  per  family  of  five  persons, — 
that  is,  less  than  a  dollar  a  day. 

This  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  results  obtained  in  Great 
Britain.  Eobert  Giffen,  the  English  statistician,  in  one  of  his  most 
elaborate  articles  a  few  years  ago,  estimated  the  total  capital  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, at  £8,500,000,000  sterling,  the  population  at  that  time  being 
almost  exactly  34,000,000,  thus  giving  each  individual  81,250  per 
caput,  or  about  $6,000  per  family,  counting,  as  before,  five  to  a 
family.  If  this  were  invested  in  England  it  would  hardly  give  more 
than  four  per  cent,  or  $240  a  year,  which  would  be  a  pleasant  addition 
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(mi  would  leave  no  margin  for  amusements,   travel,  or 
hooks,  or  M  swell"  clothing.     We  bave  no  means  of  getting  at  the 
Ith  of  well  to  <lo  people  in  the  [Jnil         ates,  there  being  ai  yet 
reliable  statistics  bearing  on  thai  subject;  but  an  analysis  of  the 
income  tax  returns  in  Great  Britain  shows  that  in  a  year  when  456,- 
680  persons  n  I,  118,830  had  incomes  over  6800  a  year, 

the  total  hem''  Cll'  On  the  assumption  that  these  people 

OUght   to    I  poiled    and  made  to   share  with    their    less   fortunate 

brethren,  let  as  see  what  would  happen.  The  population  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  year  th  turns  were  made  was  87,176,464.     If 

the  income,  then,  of  people  having  more  than  £300  a  year,  were  di- 
vided among  the  masses  per  capita,  it  would  give  each  individual  an 
income  of  about  £3,  or  $15,  annually.  I  always  wonder,  when  read- 
ing the  romances  of  the  ethical  economists,  whether  they  have  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  these  figures.  Apparently  they  have 
not.  If  they  had,  we  should  assuredly,  unless  they  have  gone  clean 
daft,  hear  less  talk  about  what  "  the  State"  or  the  municipality  can 
and  ought  to  do  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor.  The  State  has  no 
money  which  it  does  not  wring  from  the  hard  earnings  of  sorely 
pressed  people.  If  it  took,  as  we  see  here,  every  cent  they  had,  it 
would  not  be  able  to  make  a  very  noticeable  change  in  the  laborer's 
condition,  even  for  a  single  year.  What  the  rich  spend  on  themselves 
is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  they  can  secure  none  of  their  luxu- 
ries without  sharing  with  the  laborer,  through  investment. 

The  notion  that  there  is  a  reservoir  of  wealth  somewhere,  either 
in  the  possession  of  the  government  or  the  rich,  which  might  be  made 
to  diffuse  "  plenty  through  a  smiling  land,"  is  a  delusion  which  nearly 
all  the  writings  of  the  ethical  economists  tend  to  spread,  and  it  is 
probably  the  most  mischievous  delusion  which  has  ever  taken  hold 
on  the  popular  mind.  It  affects  indirectly  large  numbers  of  persons, 
who,  if  it  were  presented  to  them  boldly  and  without  drapery,  would 
probably  repudiate  it.  But  it  steals  into  their  brain  through  sermons, 
speeches,  pamphlets,  Fabian  essays,  and  Bellamy  Utopias,  and  dis- 
poses them,  on  humanitarian  grounds,  to  great  public  extravagances, 
in  buildings,  in  relief  work,  in  pensions,  in  schools,  in  high  State 
wages  and  philanthropic  undertakings  which  promise  at  no  distant 
day  to  land  the  modern  world  in  bankruptcy.  It  will  be  very  well 
if  the  century  closes  without  witnessing  this  catastrophe  in  France  or 
Italy,  or  both, — the  two  countries  in  which  the  democratic  theory  of 
the  inexhaustibility  of  State  funds  has  been  carried  furthest.     It  is 
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diffusing  tlirougb  the  working  olau  of  all  oountries,  also,  more  and 
more  every  day |  aotonlj  envy  and  hatred  ol  die  rich,  but  an  in* 
oreaaing  disinclination  to  steady  industry,  and  an  inorea 
i  ion  to  rely  on  politics  tor  the  bettering  of  their  oondition.  Tin- 
Unions  in  England  bave  already  announced  openly  that  it  is  no 
longer  to  strikes,  bul  to  Parliament  they  musl  look  for  elevation, 
and  of  course  al]  that  Parliament  can  do  for  them  is  either  I 
them  more  money  for  less  labor,  or  to  spend  other  people's  money 
on  them  in  increasing  I  heir  <•«  >mf<  >rts. 

This  indifference  to  oost,  or  unwillingness  to  say  where  the  m< 
is  to  oome  from  to  make  all  the  world  happy  and  comfortable,  is 
not  confined  by  any  means  to  our  American  and  English  Socialists. 
It  is  an  equally  marked  characteristic  of  those  of  the  Continent. 
Says  the  Paris  Temps^  speaking  of  that  latest  scheme  of  pensioning 
all  old  people: 

"What  arc  the  usual  tacticsof  Radicals  and  Socialists?  They  call  with  loud 
ciics  for  reforms  of  all  sorts,  and  vote  the  principle  <>f  them,  hut  always  n  hue 
to  discuss  their  financial  consequences.  More  than  this,  they  are  among  the  fn  it 
to  vote  remissions  of  taxes.  On  one  side  they  swell  the  expenses;  on  the  other 
they  diminish  the  resources." 

At  Koubaix,  the  other  day,  the  mayor  proposed  the  following 
resolution :  "  All  invalid  laborers  and  all  children  should  be  supported 
by  the  Commune  and  the  State. "  Somebody  then  asked  him  where 
the  Commune  and  the  State  were  to  get  the  money.  His  answer  was : 
"  The  money  will  be  taken  wherever  it  can  be  found. "  As  Director 
Ely  says,  it  was  to  be  done  from  a  "  broad  social  standpoint, ?'  and 
"  the  general  social  effect"  only — not  cost — was  to  be  considered. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  delusion  that  there  is  somewhere  a  great 
reservoir  of  wealth,  which  can  still  be  drawn  on  for  the  general  good, 
is  the  delusion  that  there  is  somewhere  a  reservoir  of  wisdom  still 
untapped  which  can  be  drawn  on  for  the  execution  of  a  new  law  of 
distribution.  Not  only  is  this  current,  but  some  of  the  philosophers 
have  got  into  their  heads  that  if  our  politicians  had  more  money  to 
spend,  and  more  places  to  bestow,  they  would  become  purer  and 
nobler  and  more  public-spirited.  This  theory  is  so  much  opposed 
to  the  experience  of  the  human  race,  that  we  are  hardly  more  called 
on  to  argue  against  it  than  against  the  assertion  that  there  will  be  no 
winter  next  year.  We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  what  is  meant 
is  that  there  is  somewhere  a  class  of  men  whose  services  are  now  lost 
to  the  world,  who  would  come  into  the  field  for  the  work  of  produc- 
26 
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lion  and  distribution  under  the  d  and  di  iplay  a  talent  and 

discretion  and  judgment,  which  now  cannot  be  had  either  for  [o\ 
money,  far  the  ordinary  work  of  the  world.     Any  .salary  is,  bo-day, 
small  for  a  competent  railroad-,  mining-,  or  mill-mam         hut  we  are 

I  t<>  believe  that  when  tin;  State  took  charge  of  the  great  work 
lothing  and  feeding  and  employing  the  community,  men  would 
be  found  in  abundance  to  Bee  that "  ideal  justice"  was  done,  at  about 
$;L,onn  ;i  year.  Well,  there  is  no  sign  of  such  men  at  present.  No- 
v  knows  of  their  existence.  The  probabilities  of  biology,  physi- 
ology, psychology,  and  sociology  are  all  against  their  existence. 
The  opportunities  for  display  of  their  talents  even  now  are  immense, 
and  yet  they  do  not  appear.  Nobody  says  he  has  ever  seen  them. 
Nobody  pretends  that  they  could  be  found,  except  the  ethical  econo- 
mists, and  they  never  mention  their  names  or  habitat.  In  fact,  as 
in  Bellamy's  case,  the  writers  of  the  social  romances  are  compelled  to 
make  them  unnecessary  by  predicting  a  change  in  human  nature 
which  will  make  us  all  wise,  just,  industrious,  and  self-denying. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
such  a  social  evolution  as  the  ethical  economists  have  planned  could 
not  be  accomplished,  even  for  a  single  year,  without  doubling  the 
wealth  of  every  country  which  tried  it,  while  making  no  increase  in 
the  population.  And  this  arrest  of  the  growth  of  population  is  just 
as  necessary  as  the  increase  in  wealth.  For  it  is  the  exertions  of 
mankind  in  keeping  up  and  increasing  their  numbers  which  have  pre- 
vented the  poor  from  profiting  more  by  the  recent  improvements  in 
production.  Statistics  show  readily  that,  thus  far,  subsistence  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  population,  and  this  does  much  to  cheer  up 
the  optimists  and  the  revilers  of  Malthus.  But  to  make  a  man  of 
any  use  to  civilization,  he  must  in  some  manner  be  able  to  pay  for 
his  board.  If  wheat  costs  only  ten  cents  a  bushel,  the  man  who  has 
not  and  cannot  get  the  ten  cents  is  clearly  a  bit  of  surplus  population. 
He  has  to  depend  on  some  one  else  for  his  support,  and  is  thus  a 
burden  to  the  community.  Employing  him  at  the  public  expense 
does  not  change  the  situation,  for  his  neighbors  are  the  public.  If 
they  really  wanted  the  work  done,  he  would  have  something  to  ex- 
change. If  they  do  it  in  order  to  keep  him  from  starving,  the  de- 
mand for  his  labor  is  not  legitimate,  and  is  only  a  thin  disguise  for 
charity.  Population  and  subsistence  are  equally  balanced,  in  an 
economical  sense,  only  when  there  is  a  full  demand  for  all  the  labor 
that  offers  itself,  a  state  of  things  which  is  never  seen  now  in  any  of 
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the  great  towns  of  die  world.  Let  a  strike  bat  take  place  in  any 
brancli  of  unskilled  or  only  slightly  skilled  labor,  and  the  swarm  of 
applicants  for  the  vacant  places,  who  instantly  app  mows  that 
there  is  in  that  spot,  an  exoess  of  people.  That  is  to 
may  prove  that  food  has  tar  outrun  the  population  of  the  United 
Slates  at  large,  and  yet  there  will  be  in  New  fork,  and  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  thousands  who  And  it  very  difficult  to  purchase  it  a1 
any  price.  The  Socialists  have  qo  plan  of  dealing  with  th 
making  the  successful  support  the  unsuccessful,  the  indv  the 

idle,  on  the  same  scale  of  comfort  as  then-  <»w  u. 

I  have  also  learned  from  my  reading  that  a  new  "law  of  distribu- 
tion" is  under  consideration  in  the  colleges  and  ethical  schools  of  the 
world,  and  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  one  which  will  satisfy 
existing  Deeds  will  be  evolved.  Now,  there  are  only  three  law 
distribution  of  which  I  can  form  any  conception.  One  would  1 
natural  law,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  automatically  divi  ' 
among  all  concerned,  as  soon  as  completed,  the  results  of  any  given 
piece  of  production,  without  any  care  on  the  part  of  anybody,  and  of 
which  nobody  could  complain  anymore  than  of  the  earth's  attraction. 
Another  would  be  a  law  formed  by  some  authority,  which  everybody 
would  acknowledge  as  final,  and  to  which  all  would  submit,  either 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  force  at  its  command,  or  to  the  universal 
confidence  in  its  justice.  The  third  would  be  the  present  law,  which 
I  may  call  the  law  of  general  agreement,  under  which  everybody  gets 
the  least  for  which  he  will  labor,  and  the  least  for  which  he  will  save 
and  invest.     If  there  be  any  other  than  these,  I  am  unable  to  think  it. 

The  first  of  these,  I  presume,  does  not  need  discussion.  There 
never  will  be  any  natural  distributive  force  to  which  we  shall  all  have 
to  submit  as  we  submit  to  the  law  of  chemical  affinity  or  proportion. 
The  division  of  the  products  of  labor  and  capital  will  always  be  the 
subject  of  some  sort  of  human  arrangement,  in  which  the  human  will 
will  play  a  more  or  less  prominent  part.  So  that  the  second  of  these 
laws  would  have  to  be  the  result  of  some  kind  of  understanding  as  to 
who  or  what  the  deciding  authority  should  be,  to  which  all  would 
have  to  submit  without  murmuring.  Thus  far  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind it  has  never  been  possible  to  come  to  such  an  agreement  even 
on  matters  touching  the  feelings  much  less  nearly  than  one's  share  of 
the  products  of  one's  labor.  No  government,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
has  ever  existed,  which  had  not  to  keep  in  subjection  a  hostile  mi- 
nority by  the  use  of  force  in  some  shape.     The  Pope  in  the  Middle 
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\       came  nearer  seeming  the  voice  oi  pure  justice  than  any  other 
rer  that  ba  appeared  in  tin*  Western  world.     But  Christen 

dom  was  never  unanimously  willing  to  let  luni  arrange  even  its  polit- 
ical concerns,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ever  entered  into  the  bead  of  the 
•  enthusiastic  papist  to  let  bim  arrange  bis  domestic  affairs- — so 
far  as  I  what  his  wages  or  bis  profits  should  be.     The  guilds 

came  near  doing  this  In  various  trades,  but  their  authority  was  main- 
tained by  the  power  of  expulsion.  When  the  whole  of  civil  society 
B  guild,  this  power  cannot  be  exereised,  because  there  will 
be  no  place  for  the  expelled  man  to  go.  To  make  him  submit,  there 
would  have  to  be  some  sort  of  compulsion  put  upon  him.  In  other 
words,  he  would  have  to  be  enslaved  by  being  compelled  to  labor 
ust  his  will  for  a  reward  which  he  deemed  inadequate.  Except  on 
the  assumption,  which  the  smallest  knowledge  of  human  nature 
makes  ridiculous,  that  everybody  is  sure  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he 
gets  for  his  work,  any  law  of  distribution  emanating  from  a  human 
authority  would  necessarily  result  in  slavery.  In  truth  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  plan  of  State  socialism  which  would  not 
involve  the  slavery  of  some  portion  of  the  population,  unless  we  can 
picture  to  ourselves  unanimity  concerning  the  things  on  which  men 
under  all  previous  regimes  have  been  most  apt  to  differ. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  chances  of  a  "  State"  composed 
of  men  of  such  acknowledged  wisdom  and  goodness  that  nobody 
would  dispute  their  ordering  of  his  domestic  concerns.  But,  im- 
probable as  this  is,  it  is  by  no  means  so  improbable  as  a  State  com- 
posed of  men  competent  to  meet  the  Socialists'  demands  in  their 
business  capacity.  The  ethical  economists  never  go  into  details  on 
this  subject.  They  assume,  as  does  Schmoller,  that  the  State — that 
is,  the  small  body  of  men  charged  with  the  enormous  responsibilities 
of  a  socialist  or  semi-socialist  community,  both  with  its  production 
and  distribution,  and  the  care  of  its  health  and  morals — would  in 
some  manner  be  a  sort  of  concentration  of  the  virtue  and  morals  of 
the  whole  community;  that  it  would,  in  addition,  have  an  amount 
of  administrative  power,  for  which  railroads,  mines,  and  mills  now 
vainly  offer  almost  any  salary,  and  for  which  nations  would  give 
every  conceivable  earthly  honor  and  reward, — fame,  power,  money, 
and  enthusiastic  homage, — could  they  get  them  fort  he  management  of 
their  finances  or  the  command  of  their  armies.  As  this  assumption  is 
so  gross  and  bold  that  there  is  curiously  little  discussion  about  it,  and 
as  its  basis  is  never  explained,  it  may  be  dismissed  as  a  chimiera. 
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M  r.  K  idd  makes  mention,  ami 
peotation  that  some  daj  thelaborei  willhavethe  ame 
as  the  more  well  to-do  ol  thai   is,   whal   tin-  French  call  the 

bourgeoisie,     the  men  who  wear  blac  .'I  do  no  manual  labor. 

"  Social  position11  is  .-in  extremely  vague  phra  e,  and  \>  I  I  think  tl 
is  probablj  more  hope  for  tin-  workin  •  els  direction  than 

in  anj  other.     The  Socialists  mean,  1  pre  nine,  by  sam<    • 
position,  association  for  purposes  of  social  enjoyment  on  a  fool 
equality  and  with  reciprocity  of  pleasure.      Bui  the  difficulties  in 
way  of  tins  consummation,  though  on  the  Burface  trifling,  and,  like 
the  thing  itself,  bard  to  define,  arc  nevertheless  likely  to  pro. 
troublesome.     The  old  feudal  feeling  which  made  tic  man  who  cm- 
ployed  labor  look  down  on  the  laborer  as  an  inferior  or  semi-menial 
person  has  hardly  reached  this  country,  or,  if  it  ever  did  reach  it,  has 
died  out.      Society  is  consequently  divided  by  what  we  may  call    na- 
tural lines — that  is,  by  ditl'erences  of  taste,  of  personal  habits,  of  m 
tal  culture  and  social  experience.      People  of   the  same  "social  p 
tion"  are,  as  a  rule,  people  who  live  in  much  the  same  way, — that  is, 
with  about  the  same  expenditure   in  clothes,  furniture,  and  cookery, 
and  are  drawn  together  by  some  sort  of  community  either  of  ideas  or 
of  interests. 

But  any  change  which  goes  on  in  the  way  of  development  01 
"  evolution,"  in  this  arrangement,  is  in  the  direction  of  bringing  peo- 
ple together  socially  who  do  not  live  in  exactly  the  same  way,  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  caste  or  circle  or  class.  In  those  countries  in 
which  the  democratic  movement  has  made  most  advances  and  made 
most  impression  on  the  manners, — France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  for  instance, — differences  of  fortune  are  less  and  less  potent 
in  preventing  social  intercourse.  But  in  no  country  has  the  work- 
ingman  made  his  way  as  yet  into  anything  that  can  be  called  "  society, " 
that  is,  into  any  circle  which  gives  "  social  position. "  Nor  could  li6 
be  introduced  into  it  by  any  sort  of  legislation  or  any  species  of  com- 
pulsion. "  Social  position"  is  something  beyond  the  reach  of  armies 
or  fleets  or  parliaments.  It  must  be  won  in  some  manner.  It  can- 
not be  accorded  or  decreed.  The  difference  between  a  lady's  draw- 
ing-room full  of  guests,  and  a  wigwam  packed  with  squaws  and 
warriors,  tells  better  than  even  science,  or  art,  or  laws,  or  govern- 
ment, the  distance  the  community  has  travelled  in  its  upward  course. 

E.  L.  Godkin. 
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The  Constitution  ol  New  York  provides  that  "  every  male  oiti- 
sen  ol  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a  citizen  for 
ten  days,  and  an  inhabitant  of  this  State  one  year  next  preceding  an 
election,  and  the  last  four  months  a  resident  of  the  county,  and  for 
the  last  thirty  days  a  resident  of  the  election  district  in  which  he 
may  oiler  his  vote,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote"  for  all  officers  that  now 
arc  or  hereafter  may  he  elected  by  the  people,  and  upon  all  questions 
which  may  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  The  Constitu- 
tional Convention  sitting  at  Albany  is  asked  to  amend  this  provision 
by  striking  out  the  word  "  male." 

The  total  vote  of  the  State  at  the  general  election  of  1892  was 
1,341,617.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  would  probably 
be  to  increase  the  voting  population  of  the  State  to  at  least  2,500,000. 
The  woman-suffrage  question  is  thus  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  New  York  more  directly  and  urgently  than  ever  before.  It 
is  a  question  on  which  intelligent  men  and  women  differ,  and  which 
ought  to  be  dispassionately  considered,  and  decided  with  sole  reference 
to  the  public  good.     Prejudice  and  sentiment  should  be  laid  aside. 

Will  the  State  of  New  York  be  benefited  by  conferring  the  right 
of  suffrage  at  all  elections  on  all  women  who  possess  the  qualifications 
now  required  of  men?  In  discussing  this  question  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  briefly  what  the  rights  and  disabilities  of  women 
have  been,  and  what  they  are  now.  Are  they,  so  far  as  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  is  concerned,  at  any  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
men?  Is  the  possession  of  the  right  of  suffrage  necessary  for  their 
protection?  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  this  question  should  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  or  that  the  public  good  requires  that  the 
suffrage  should  be  conferred  on  women,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the 
experiment  of  doubling  the  number  of  voters  in  this  State  by  erasing 
one  short  word  from  the  Constitution  will  not  be  a  wise  one.  On 
the  part  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  action,  it  is  contended,  first, 
that  women  do  not  need  the  suffrage,  and,  second,  that  conferring  the 
suffrage  upon  women  indiscriminately  would  not  benefit  the  State. 

Women,  as  such,  have  never,  in  New  York,  been  under  any  dis- 
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ability  regarding  property  rights     Single  women,   pii 
have  always  bad  the  same  protection  a    men  with  rei  peel  to  life,  I  j  I  * 
erty,  and  property.     Married  women  were  under  certain  disabilitie 
at  the  common  law,  which  prevailed  until  L84        Tin.    wai  l" 
the  oommon  law,  Eollowing  Scripturi  irded  husband  and  wif< 

"one  flesh."     It  assumed  that  the  wife's  legal  <  tee  become 

pended  or  merged  in  that  of  ber  husband  during  mai  it.  pi      I 

ber  almost,  absolutely  within  bis  l.>  U  thewii 

estate  at  the  time  of  marriage,  the  husband  became  entitled  to  the  rents 
ami  profits  during  their  joint  Lives,  [f  there  were  children  of  the 
marriage  born  alive,  the  husband  took  a  life  estate  in  bis  wife's  lands 
as  tenant  by  the  curtesy.     He  also  became  entitled,  upon  marriage,  to 

all   personal    properly  of   the  wife,   in    lier  |  ion,  or  which  might 

come  to  her  possession  during  the  marriage.  Her  earnings  beloi 
to  the  busband.  She  was  incapable  of  making  a  valid  contract.  The 
father — and  he  alone  —was  entitled  to  the  children's  custody  and  their 
earnings.  Wives,  however,  had  some  advantages  to  offset  these  dis- 
abilities. The  husband  was  bound  to  support  the  wife  and  children, 
and  to  pay  his  wife's  debts,  even  those  contracted  before  marrifl 
The  wife,  upon  marriage,  became  entitled  to  a  one-third  interest  during 
1  i  fe  in  all  the  real  estate  that  the  husband  might  own  at  any  time  during 
the  marriage,  to  vest  in  possession  upon  his  death,  of  which  she  could 
not  be  divested  by  any  act  of  her  husband  without  her  consent.  The 
law  presumed  that  any  crime  committed  by  the  wife  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband  was  done  under  his  dictation,  and  that  she  was  not  re- 
sponsible therefor.  It  was  when  informed  of  this  principle,  and  told 
that  in  such  case  the  husband,  "  in  the  eye  of  the  law, "  was  the  more 
guilty  of  the  two,  that  Mr.  Bumble  is  reported  to  have  remarked — 

"If  the  law  supposes  that,  the  law  is  a  ass — a  idiot.  If  that's  the  eye  of  the 
law,  the  law  is  a  bachelor,  and  the  worst  I  wish  the  law  is,  that  his  eye  may  be 
opened  by  experience." 

The  civil  law,  which  prevailed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  paid  little  regard  to  the  theoretic  unity  of  a  married  pair, 
and  looked  more  to  the  personal  independence  of  both  husband  and 
wife,  holding  that  each  was  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  prop- 
erty rights.  And  still  history  does  not  show  that  the  condition  of 
married  women  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Schouler,  that  "  marriage  stood  well  at  the  common  law,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  home  has  long  been  proverbial  for  peace  and  purity. " 
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These  harsh  doctrines  of  tin-  common  law  were,  however,  both  in 
i  ;land  and  in  this  oountry,  greatly  modified  by  courts  of  equity, 
in  which  the  property  i  oi  married  women  were  recognized  and 

protecl  'I.  It  was  always,  for  instance,  in  the  power  of  a  father  who 
wished  his  daughter's  property  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  her 
husband,  to  secure  the  property  which  be  might  leave  bo  her,  against 
the  control  of  the  husband  or  liability  to  his  creditors.  Still  it  musl 
be  admitted  that  the  disabilities  of  married  women  under  the  com- 
mon law  were  oppressive;  and  unjustifiable.  But  in  the  year  1 8  1 8 
it  was  enacted  that  the  real  and  personal  property  of  any  woman  who 
might  thereafter  many,  and  which  she  should  own  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage  or  acquire  after  marriage,  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
disposal  of  her  husband  or  be  liable  for  his  debts,  but  should  be  her 
sole  and  separate  property,  subject  to  her  disposal,  as  if  she  were  a 
Bingle  woman.  This  act  wrought  a  great  revolution  in  the  law  as  to 
married  women.  It  has  been  followed  by  other  enactments  from 
time  to  time,  confirming  and  extending  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
1S4S.  It  is  now  the  law  of  New  York  that  no  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, belonging  to  a  married  woman,  is  subject  to  the  disposal  of  her 
husband.  A  married  woman  may  take  by  will,  may  convey  and 
devise  her  real  and  personal  property,  as  if  unmarried.  She  may 
contract  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  like  eflect,  and  in  the  same 
form,  as  if  unmarried.  She  may  carry  on  business  on  her  own 
account,  and  is  entitled  to  her  earnings  from  her  trade,  business, 
labor,  or  services.  No  man  can  bind  his  child  to  apprenticeship  or 
service,  or  appoint  a  guardian  by  will,  unless  the  mother,  if  living, 
assent  in  writing  thereto.  Husband  and  wife  may  convey  real  estate 
directly  to  each  other  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  person,  as 
was  formerly  held  necessary. 

In  at  least  one  respect  the  wife  has  now  an  advantage,  in  the 
matter  of  property,  over  her  husband.  The  husband  cannot  deprive 
his  wife  of  her  right  of  dower,  either  by  deed  or  will,  without  her 
consent.  The  wife  may,  by  deed  or  will,  deprive  her  husband  of  any 
interest  whatever  in  her  real  or  personal  property,  without  his  consent. 

These  changes  in  the  law,  by  which  married  women  have  been 
entirely  relieved  of  the  common-law  disabilities  to  which  they  were 
formerly  subjected,  have  been  made  by  men.  They  have  put  women 
in  a  position  of  at  least  full  equality  with  men  in  every  respect  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  holding  and  disposing  of  property,  or  to  the  capacity 
to  make  contracts,  or  the   disposition   or  the  custody  of   children. 
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Women,  u ■  I ii -t ber  married  or  i be 

law  as  nifii.      I >  reaped  are  they  inferior  or  at  a  'I; 

It  in:i\  be  said  tnal  these  change  have  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  agitation  and  by  woman' a  influence,  If  tin-:  be  conceded, 
does  it  not  show  that  woman's  inflnenoe  is  jui  t  as  powerful  and  effec- 
i :  \  e  w  ■  1 1 1  it  »i  1 1   I  he  ballot  as   it  could  be  w  it.li  if ?     1 1 

thai   l  lie  appeal  by   wuincii  to  men's  and  fairne.-.-  bas 

been  as  effectual  In  securing  their  rights  as  if  women  bad  actually 
participated  in  the  excitemenl  and  labor  of  running  elections  or  mak- 

laws  as  legislators? 

It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  thai  the  right 
bo  vote  is  a  natural  right,  of  which  women  ar<-  deprived.     Bui 
frage  bas  never  been  treated  as  a  natural  right  in  men  or  women. 
I'ntil  L822  no  citizens  of  Now  York  could  vote  unless  po  I  of 

certain  property  qualifications.  Similar  laws  prevailed,  I  think,  in 
all  the  original  thirteen  States.  In  sonic  States  now,  all  illiterate 
persons  are  excluded.  An  arbitrary  age  is  fixed  in  all,  under  which 
none,  however  mature  or  intelligent,  are  allowed  to  vote.  The  right 
to  vote  has  always  been,  and  always  necessarily  must  be,  limited  in 
some  way.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  its  enumeration  of 
the  "  inalienable  rights"  of  man,  did  not  include  the  right  to  vote. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  voting  while 
they  are  taxed  is  "  taxation  without  representation."  If  by  this  it  is 
meant  that,  in  every  government,  every  person  who  is  taxed  is  en- 
titled, as  matter  of  right,  to  vote,  such  position  is  entirely  untenable. 
The  property  of  minors  is  taxed,  but  no  one  claims  that  such  taxation 
is  tyranny  because  the  minors  cannot  vote.  The  man  who  owns 
lands  in  any  State  where  he  does  not  reside  is  compelled  to  pay  taxes 
in  the  State  where  his  lands  are  situated,  although  he  cannot  vote  for 
the  persons  who  make  the  laws  of  that  State.  But  no  one  would 
claim  that  taxation  of  the  property  of  a  non-resident  is  such  "  taxa- 
tion without  representation"  as  was  objected  to  by  our  forefathers. 
Does  any  one  imagine  that  if  the  colonies,  as  such,  had  been  repre- 
sented in  the  British  Parliament,  those  who  by  the  laws  of  the  col- 
onies were  not  entitled  to  vote  for  such  representatives  would  have 
raised  the  cry  of  "  taxation  without  representation"  ?  If  there  had 
ever  been  any  discrimination  against  women  in  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion, or  if  there  were  reason  to  apprehend  that  women  would  be  taxed 
at  a  greater  or  more  oppressive  rate  than  men.  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  this  argument.      But  as  it  is,  when  there  has  never  been 
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an)  »n  that  women  should  be  discriminated  against  In  the 

matter  <>i  taxation,  the  oomplaint  of  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion*1 is  ut tt-rl v  without  foundation. 

I  might  mention  other  in  i  in  winch  the  laws  of  New  York 

have  been  amended  to  put  women  upon  an  equality  with  men.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  woman  applied  for  admission  to  the  baroi  this  State. 
It  was  found  that  the  existing  laws  did  not  permit  women  to  practise 

law,  and  on  that  ground  tin:  court  denied  the  application.  What 
was  the  result?  The  very  next  legislature  that  met,  changed  the  law 
BO  as  to  open  the  door  of  the  legal  profession  to  every  woman  who 
a  desire  to  enter  it,  provided  she  possessed  the  qualifications 
required  of  male  applicants.  We  all  know  that  many  women  have 
entered  the  medical  profession,  and  have  achieved  great  success 
therein.  There  is  no  law  excluding  them  from  the  pulpit.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  now  any  profession  or  occupation  in  the  State 
of  New  York  from  which  women  are  by  law  excluded. 

The  legislature  of  1892  passed  a  law  permitting  women,  otherwise 
qualified,  to  vote  for  school  commissioners.  That  law  was  held  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  to  be  unconstitutional.  But  the  advocates  of 
woman's  suffrage  are  not  now  content  with  a  modification  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  enable  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  giving  to 
women  the  right  to  vote  for  such  officers,  or  conferring  the  right  of 
suffrage  on  women  in  special  cases  and  with  reasonable  limitations.  By 
striking  out  the  word  "  male"  they  propose  to  confer  the  right  to  vote, 
at  once,  upon  all  the  women  of  the  State,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
provided  they  have  the  qualifications  now  required  of  male  citizens. 
Distinction  of  sex,  so  far  as  it  affects  this  right,  is  to  be  abolished. 

I  shall  not  here  make  any  attempt  at  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons 
why  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  amendment  think  the  State  will 
not  be  benefited  by  adding  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  women  to  its 
voting  population.  Besides,  the  discussion  for  some  time  going  on 
in  the  public  press  and  elsewhere  has  been  so  full  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  enter  upon  anything  like  a  complete  argument  here. 
I  will  only  make  a  few  suggestions  upon  one  or  two  points  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  made  prominent. 

1.  False  registration  and  repeating  are  now  the  great  obstacles  to 
honest  elections  in  cities.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  detecting  reg- 
istrations by  fictitious  names,  especially  in  city  districts  which  con- 
tain great  numbers  of  boarding-  and  tenement-houses.  This  evil 
would  be  very  greatly  increased  by  admitting  women  to  the  suffrage. 
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Most  <>r  the  olass  of  women  hereinafter  referred  to  an  Icti 

tious  names,  and  often  by  Virion     nann-  .     It,  would  be  .*i  1  m* ».,t.  mi 
possible  to  purge  the  i  ition  lists  from  false  oamet  of  women 

under  wliwli  repeating  could  I-  accomplished  to  an  indeflo 

Republican  institutions  arc  threatened    by  the  prevalence 
bribery  and  corruption  more  than  by  anj  other  can  6      I    thi 
reason  to  believe  that  an^  less  proportion  of  women  than  of  men  will 
be  subject  to  suoh  influences?     In  answering  this  question  an  m 
\o!'v  fact  must  be  plainly  stated  and  squarelj  l<  in  the  face.    The 

number  of  prostitutes  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  has  been  < 
mated  at  Erom  80,000  to  50,000.  Every  city  in  the  State  add 
quota  to  this  disreputable  army.  These  women,  who  Live  by  Belling 
themselves,  soul  and  body,  would  of  course  sell  their  \ 
is  no  class  among  the  present  voting  population  analogous  to  this 
degraded  and  unfortunate  army  of  Lost  women.  A  Large  proportion 
of  tliem  would  he  made  legal  voters  by  the  proposed  ammidm 
Thev  would  be  enough  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  close  State  election. 
We  frequently  now  have  the  spectacle  of  politicians  appealing  to 
the  "  liquor  vote, "  the  "  Irish  vote, "  the  "  German  vote, "  the  M  Catho- 
lic vote,"  the  "Jewish  vote,"  and  the  "  Protestant  vote."  We  hi 
even  heard  (on  one  occasion  only)  of  a  suggestion  by  a  practical 
politician  that  it  might  be  expedient  sometimes  to  "  pander  to  the 
better  element"  ;  but  so  far  no  candidate  has  felt  obliged  to  pander  to 
the  "prostitute  vote."  Wonld  bringing  this  element  into  politics 
tend  to  purify  the  suffrage  or  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  State? 
3.  While  it  is  freely  conceded  that  there  are  many  women  who 
by  character,  ability,  and  education  are  eminently  qualified  to  exer- 
cise the  suffrage, — much  better  qualified  than  some  men, — still  it 
must  also  be  conceded  that  there  are  many  distinctions,  physical  and 
mental,  between  men  and  women,  as  classes,  which  in  the  judgment 
of  many  intelligent  people  of  both  sexes  render  it  inexpedient  that 
the  dut}'  and  burden  of  the  suffrage  should  be  imposed  upon  women. 
That  women  are,  as  a  rule,  more  emotional  and  have  less  self-restraint, 
and  are  by  nature  more  bitterly  partisan  and  extreme  than  men,  can- 
not well  be  denied.  It  is  illustrated  clearly  in  the  discussion  now 
in  progress  on  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage.  A  distinguished  ad- 
vocate of  woman  suffrage,  herself  a  woman  of  intellect  and  refinement, 
is  reported  in  a  recent  speech  to  have  said,  "  We  have  but  one  slave 
in  New  York  State,  and  that  slave  is  woman."  This  statement 
shows  either  a  very  inadequate  conception  on  the  part  of  the  oratrix 
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o  tin-  nature  and  characteristics  <>f  slaven ,  or  as  irrepreiiible  ten- 

denoj  '  eration.     A  person  baying  absolute  oontrol  of 

own  property,  ber  own  person,  and  her  own  liberty ,  having  every 

i  that  any  oitizen  of  tin-  State  lias,  though  not  permitted  to  vote, 

ild  not  certainly  like  t<>  be  called  "  a    lave"  by  any  <>ne  but  ber 

self,  and  oould  not  I"-  brought  within  any  recognized  definition  of  the 

word.     In  the  same  speech  the  speaker  is  also  reported  to  bave  Baid 

that  w>  the  women  who  are  against  woman  suffrage  bave  placed  then, 

selves  "ii  a  plane  with   the  worst  and   lowest  elements   tin:  world    has 

ever  produced."  If  Buch  language  can  be  used  by  a  refined  and  cul- 
tivated woman  with  reference  to  women,  equally  refined  and  culti- 
vated, who  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  her,  what  kind  of  political 
discussions  are  we  to  expect,  when  women  are  freely  admitted  to 
the  ballot,  from  the  more  reckless  and  ignorant  of  the  same  sex?  If 
women  become  active  participators  in  practical  politics,  we  shall  have 
female  "  bosses,"  woman  "  heelers,"  lady  "  ward-politicians,"  female 
*'  rings, "  and  "deals"  between  the  different  "  rings"  masculine  and 
feminine.  Will  this  elevate  or  purify  politics?  Will  its  tendency 
be  to  "  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,"  or  to  "  drag  angels  down?" 

The  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  are  fond  of  quoting  the  de- 
servedly eminent  names  of  men  and  women  who  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change.  They  do  not  refer  to 
the  much  greater  number  of  eminent  men  and  women  who  disagree 
with  them.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  decided  by  author- 
ity alone.  If  they  were,  old-fashioned  people  would  naturally  quote 
St.  Paul,  who  said,  "  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp 
authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence;"  or  where  he  says: 
"  Teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love 
their  children,  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient 
to  their  own  husbands,  that  the  word  of  God  be  not  blasphemed. " 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  the  "  chief  of  the  apostles"  may,  by 
the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage,  be  considered  as  far  behind  the  age. 
The  questions  involved  are  to  be  decided  by  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  men  and  women  of  this,  the  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  little  doubt,  I  apprehend,  that  the  intelligent  and 
patriotic  men  and  women  of  New  York,  after  weighing  well  all  that 
can  be  said  on  either  side  of  the  question,  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  general  welfare  of  the  State  will  not  be  promoted  by  impos- 
ing upon  women  the  burden  of  participating  in  practical  politics,  by 
conferring  upon  them  the  suffrage.  MATTHEW  Hale. 
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Thk  present  moment  marks  the  beginning  of  a  i  1  in  the 

history  of  the  agitation  for  woman  Buifrage,  the  period  of  fcitu- 

tional   Legislation.     It  is  therefore  mt<  g  to  i  bree 

preoeding  periods,  and  to  ascertain  just  what  !.  a  Bettled  and 

determined  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud.     These  fchri 
each  overlapping  the  other  in  point  of  time,  are:    1.  The  period  of 
the  extension  of  full  suffrage  to  the  women  of  certain  of  the  Terri- 
tories,  beginning  with  Wyoming  in   L869.     2.  The  period  of  at- 
tempts to  vote,   under  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendmi 
to  the  Constitution  of  the   United  States.     3.   The  period  of  attempts 
to  amend   the  State  and   National   Constitutions,  and  of  the  e.x 
sion  of  school  suffrage  to  women.     A  fourth  period,   as  mentioned 
above,  is  that  of  unconstitutional  suilrage  lav. 

First,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  experience  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  last  century.  Women  were  legal  voters  in  New  Jersey 
from  177G  to  1807.  The  Constitution  of  New  Jersey,  adopted  July 
2,  1776,  contained  the  provision  (Art.  IV.)  that — 

— "all  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  of  full  age,  who  are  worth  £50  proclamation 
money  clear  estate  in  the  same,  and  have  resided  within  the  county  in  which 
they  claim  a  vote  for  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  election,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives  in  council  and  assembly,  and  also  for  all 
other  public  officers  that  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  at  large. " 

Under  this  provision,  women  and  free  colored  men  of  property 
exercised  the  electoral  franchise  for  thirty  years.  The  acts  of  the 
New  Jersey  legislature  of  1790  clearly  recognize  the  women  voters: 

"  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  other  town-house  or  precinct  than 
that  in  which  he  or  she  doth  actually  reside  at  the  time  of  election."1 

But  in  1S07  the  legislature  passed  an  act  defining  the  qualifications 
of  electors,  excluding  women  and  free  colored  men  by  the  use  of  the 
words  "  white  male  citizens. "  This  was  a  partisan  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  clearly  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  guarantee.  It 
was  enacted  by  a  Democratic  legislature,  as  a  political  measure,  to 
disfranchise  Federalists,  as  the  women  very  generally  voted  the  Fed- 
eral  ticket.     Charges  were,  however,   made,   that  male  voters  had 

1  Acts  of  1790,  c.  321,  §11. 
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•■  I-. •!  j  themselves  ai  women  and  negroes,  and 

on  the  kh  of  these  the  aet  was  pa  Bed.     It.  was  clearly  uncon- 

stitutional, and  would  have  been  so  declared  l>y  the  courts,  but 
it  dors    Qot  appear  that  its  validity  was  ever  contested.     15 y   the 

adaption  in  is  11  of  a  new  Constitution  restricting  the  ballot  to 
■■  white  male  ci  ,"  the  women  of  New  Jersey  were  di  ifranchised, 

this  time  lawfully,  by  tin-  supreme  law  of  the  State, 

Women  voted  in  NewJer  sy  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1804-, 
when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  re  elected  for  a  second  term.  Previously 
to  that  election  the  Presidential  electors  were  chosen  in  New  Jersey 
i-v  the  legislature.  [n  L892  the  women  of  the  new  State  of  Wyo- 
ming participated  in  a  Presidential  election  which  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Grover  Cleveland,  who  was  the  first  President  since  Jef- 
ferson to  be  elected  by  the  aid  of  women's  votes. 

The:  recognition  of  woman's  right  to  the  ballot  in  New  Jersey 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  a  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Kriends,  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  177G.  It  is  an  isolated 
instance  in  our  country,  although  the  common  law  of  England  had 
always  recognized  the  right  of  a  woman  property -owner  to  vote.  The 
right,  however,  was  not  generally  exercised.  Its  modern  recogni- 
tion by  the  passage  of  statute  laws  and  the  adoption  of  constitu- 
tional amendments  dates,  in  most  part,  from  the  agitation  of  advo- 
cates of  woman  suffrage,  which  first  found  formal  expression  in 
the  woman's-rights  convention  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1850. 
The  tirst  enduring  result  of  this  agitation  was  the  adoption  by  Kansas, 
in  1861,  of  school  suffrage  for  women;  but  many  years  elapsed  before 
school -suffrage  laws  were  adopted  in  other  States,  and  so  the  school 
suffrage  period  is  chronologically  subsequent  to  other  periods  in  the 
legal  history  of  the  movement. 

Our  first  period,  clearly  marked  in  the  annals  of  the  courts,  is 
that  of  the  extension  of  full  suffrage  to  the  women  of  some  of  the 
Territories;  namely,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Washington.  A  Terri- 
tory, unlike  a  State,  has  no  Constitution,  but  it  derives  its  frame  of 
government  and  power  to  make  laws  from  an  act  of  Congress.  This 
Organic  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  Territorial  governments  pro- 
vides that,  at  the  first  election  in  any  Territory,  male  citizens  of  the 
age  of  twenty -one  years  shall  vote,  but — 

— "  at  all  subsequent  elections  .  .  .  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  for  holding 
office  shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  each 
Territory, " — 
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— aubject,  Qeverthele  ,  to  certain  specified  restrictions,  of  which  the 
first,  and  the  only  one  baying  a  l"  ■  ■        >n  won 

M  The  right  of  suffrage  and  of  holding  office   belli  leedonl 

of  the  United  States  ebore  the  hk<' <>f  •w<"",.>  '»"«'.  "•  i"'1  "" 
h.ivc  deolared  theii  Intention  t«»  b  come   in  i>  citisena." 

[Jnder  this  Organic  A.ct,  the  ftrsl   l<  ably  of  W 

ming,  in  L869,  gave  to  women  the  righi  to  vote  and  to  bold  oilier-  upon 
the  same  terms  as  men.     An  effort  to  repeal   tt         bute,  in   ls7l, 
failed,  and  From  L 869  to  the  present  time  the  women  of  Wyon 
bave  bad  full  political  rights  equally  with  mi  bta  now  secured 

i'\   Article  VI.  iA'  the  State  Constitution  ratified 

In    L870  the  Territory  of   Utah,   by  legislation,   . 
to  its  women  citizens  the  electoral   franchise;   but  In    li  j  an 

act  of  Congress,  polygamists  of  both  &  li sf ranch ised,  and 

in  1887  all  Utah  women  were  disfranchised  by  the  Anti-Polygamy 
Act,  commonly  called  the  Edmunds  Bill.  It  is  settled  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  Territorial 
legislatures  have  power,  by  force  of  the  Organic  Act,  to  confer  the 
elective  franchise  upon  female  as  well  as  male  citizens.  This 
ognized  in  the  cases  entitled  Murphy  v.  Ramsey,  1.14  U.  S.  15,  decided 
in  1885,  which  were  appeals  from  the  Boards  of  Commissioners  of 
Elections  in  Utah.  Certain  men  and  women  had  had  their  v 
challenged  on  the  ground  that  they  were  living  in  polygamy.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  found  that  two  of  the  women 
were  not  living  in  polygamy,  and  that  consequently  their  votes  had 
been  illegally  rejected.  In  1890  the  same  court  again  construed 
the  suffrage  clause  of  the  Organic  Act  in  Davis  v.  fieason,  133  U.  S. 
333,  known  as  the  Idaho  Test-Oath  case,  and  expressly  stated  that — 

— "these limitations  [of  age,  citizenship,  and  residence]  are  the  only  ones  placed 
upon  the  authority  of  Territorial  legislatures  against  granting  the  right  of 
suffrage  or  of  holding  office.  They  have  the  power,  therefore,  to  prescribe  any 
reasonable  qualifications  of  voters  and  for  holding  office,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  above  limitations. " 

This  case  decided  that  polygamists  may  lawfully  be  excluded  from 
the  franchise,  while  the  former  case  (Murphy  v.  Ramsey)  recognizes 
the  right  of  Congress  to  disfranchise  polygamists. 

In  1883  the  Territorial  legislature  of  Washington  passed  an  act 
entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  section  3050,  chapter  238,  of  the  Code  of 
Washington,"  but  its  real  purpose  and  actual  effect  was  to  extend  full 
suffrage  to  women.     In  1887,  in  the  case  of  Harlan  v.  Territory.  3 
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\\  L31,   i  doubt  was  thrown  by  the  Supreme  Court  oi  the  Terri- 

tory upon  the  validity  of  the  law,  as  defective  in  its  title;  for  by  act 

ich  law  passed  in  ;mv  Territory  must  "  embrace  but  one 
object,   which  shall    be  expressed  in  its  Mile."       From    this  opinion  of 

a  majority  of  the  court  Chief  Justice  Greene  totally  dissented,  but  in 

-  a  new  chief  justice  was  elected  t<>  take  his  |>lac<-,  and  the  deci- 
sion m  Harlan  was  re-affirmed  in  two  more  eases.  These  were 
all  cases  of  criminal  prosecutions  against  keepers  <>f  gambling  and 
other  disreputable  resorts,  and  com  action  was  secured  by  a  jury 
composed  in  part  of  women.  The  prisoners  appealed,  on  the  ground 
that  married  women,  living  with  their  husbands,  were  not  eligible  to 
Ben  6  as  jurors.  Immediately  after  the  decisions  of  the  court  in  1  888, 
the  legislature  re-enacted  the  woman -suffrage  law,  entitling  it  "An 
act  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  electors  in  the  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington/' but  added  a  proviso  that  women  shall  not  serve  as  jurors. 
This  act  was  approved  by  the  governor  January  18,  1888.  But  the 
hostile  court  in  August  of  the  same  year  rendered  a  decision  in  the  elec- 
tion case  of  Bloomer  v.  Todd,  3  Wash.  599,  to  the  effect  that  the 
law  of  January  18,  1888,  is  in  conflict  with  the  Organic  Act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  establishing  of  governments  in  the  Territories,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Territorial  court  of  Washington,  restricts  the  suf- 
frage to  male  citizens  only.  Of  course  this  decision  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  opinion  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  land,  and  would  have  been 
reversed  had  the  case  of  Bloomer  v.  Todd  been  brought  before  that 
court.  But  at  that  time  the  controversy  assumed  a  new  aspect  by 
the  application  of  Washington  for  admission  as  a  State.  Separate 
articles  to  the  Constitution  were  framed,  extending  full  political  rights 
to  women,  to  be  voted  upon  apart  from  the  body  of  the  Constitution. 
In  1889  the  Constitution  was  ratified,  but  the  separate  articles  were 
rejected.  Hence  the  only  permanent  result  of  this  agitation  has  been 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  Wyoming. 

The  second  period  was  inaugurated  by  the  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  These  were  intended  to  protect  the  negroes  of  the  South 
by  guaranteeing  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens,  and  for- 
bidding the  abridgment  of  rights,  especially  those  of  suffrage. 

The  advocates  of  woman  suffrage,  however,  thought  that  these 
Amendments  might  have  opened  a  door  to  the  polls  for  women,  and 
that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  to  vote,  to  see  if  their  view  of 
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the  case  would  be  sustained  l>\  the  oourl       (  i  ion  i 

sections  of  the  country  attempts' were  made  b  tpel  the 

regi  t pars  <>f  eleotions  to  reg i  ter  them  o    legal  \  re- 

fusal, the  oases  were  appealed  to  the  courts,  the  plaintiffs  invol 
the  aid  of  the  constitutional  amendments  above  cited.  This  b 
in  lsTI  or  L872.     The  most  famou  that  of   United  .y 

Anthony,  1 1  Blatohf.  C.  Ok  200,  decided  in  L878      M      A.ntho 
indioted  and   found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offei  the  CJi 

States  for  knowingly  voting  for  Coi  len  in  N<  rk  without 

baying  a  lawful  right  to  vote,  whioh  offence  was  punishable,  under 
act  of  Congress,  by  a  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Women  in  Pennsylvania,  California,  Missouri,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  sued  the  election  officers  for  refusal  to  accept  their  \ 
or  to  allow  thorn  to  register.  The  uniform  decision  in  each  court 
was  that  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  had  in  no  way 
changed  or  abridged  the  right  of  each  State  to  restrict  the  sufT- 
to  males,  but  that  they  applied  only  to  the  freedmen  of  color  and  to 
existing  rights  and  privileges.1 

This  phase  of  the  controversy  was  finally  disposed  of  by  Mrs. 
Minor's  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States2  from  the 
decision  of  the  Missouri  court  against  her  claim  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  in  accordance  with  the 
decisions  of  the  State  courts  cited  above,  and  has  established  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its  present  form,  neither 
grants  nor  forbids  the  elective  franchise  to  women,  but  leaves  each 
State  free  to  admit  or  exclude  them  as  it  sees  fit;  that,  although  wo- 
men are  citizens  in  the  sense  of  being  members  of  the  nation,  they 
are  not,  therefore,  of  necessity  voters,  for  the  right  of  suffrage  is  not 
co-extensive  with  citizenship,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country  most  of  the  States  limited  the  suffrage 
to  those  citizens  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  landed  property : 
nor  was  it  co-extensive  with  citizenship  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  That  Amendment  does  not  confer 
additional  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizenship,  but  simply  guaran- 
tees the  protection  of  the  citizen  in  the  privileges  he  already  possessed. 

By  this  decision,  therefore,  it  is  settled  that  the  separate  States 

1  See  Burnham  v.  Laning,  9  Phila.  241  (1871)  ;  Van  Yalkenburg  v.  Brown,  43 
Cal.  43  (1872)  ;  Spencer  v.  Board  of  Registration,  and  Webster  v.  Superintendents 
of  Election,  1  MacArthur  169  (1873) . 

2  Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall.  162  (1874) . 
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of  the  Union  al<  tin-  power  to  admit  or  exclude  women  to 

political  n  ind  that  the  national  governmenl  has  no  power  either 

to  admit  or  exclude  the  women  of  the  States,  unless  the  Stales  see  fit 

irrender  their  power  to  the  United  States.     This,  of  course,  the 

States  can    at   an  do,  in  the  way  in  which    they  may  surrender 

other   p  namely,   \>y  an  amen<  Iment    l<>    the  Constitution  of   the 

United  Si  ratified  by   the   legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 

Stat.  Such  an  amendment  has  frequently  been  presented  to  Gon- 
ad has  once  been  favorably  reported  by  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee, hut  no  further  action  has  as  yet  been  taken.  Meanwhile, 
each  State  retains  its  right  to  admit  or  exclude  its  women  citizens  by 
virtue  of  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. " 

This  judicial  ultimatum  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation 
caused  the  espousers  of  woman's  political  freedom  to  turn  to  the 
State  governments  for  help,  and  led  to  the  constitutional -amendment 
and  school-suffrage  period.  Attempts  to  amend  the  State  Constitu- 
tions came  naturally  in  order.  No  such  attempt  has  as  yet  been  suc- 
cessful. In  Michigan  in  1874,  in  Ohio  in  1875,  in  Nebraska  in 
1881,  in  Oregon  in  1882,  and  in  Khode  Island  in  1887,  such  proposed 
amendments  were  rejected  by  the  voters.  The  rejection  of  the  sepa- 
rate articles  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  at  the  time  the  State  Constitu- 
tion of  Washington  was  adopted  in  1889  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Two  of  the  newer  States,  Colorado  and  South  Dakota,  placed  in 
their  Constitutions  an  article  requiring  the  legislature  at  its  first  ses- 
sion to  pass  an  act  extending  full  suffrage  to  women,  such  act  to  have 
the  force  of  a  law  only  upon  ratification  by  the  voters  at  the  next 
election  immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  in  case  of 
its  rejection,  the  legislature  is  authorized  to  pass  such  an  act  at  any 
subsequent  session,  to  take  effect  upon  ratification  by  the  voters  as 
provided  in  the  first  instance.  In  Colorado  in  1877,  and  in  South 
Dakota  in  1890,  the  voters  rejected  the  woman-suffrage  bill,  but  in 
November,  1893,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  full  suffrage  was  duly  ex- 
tended to  women  by  act  of  the  legislature  and  subsequent  ratifica- 
tion. In  Kansas,  in  1887,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  without  a 
constitutional  amendment,  women  were  empowered  to  vote  at  all 
municipal  elections  and  to  hold  all  municipal  offices. 

In  most  of  our  States  the  original  Constitution  did  not  attempt  to 
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regulate  matters  relating  to  the  public  schools.     (  the 

legislatures  of  luoh  States  could  c«uistii ut  i<m:illy  • 

the  ballot  on  such  matters  to  women.     Nineteen  States  and  Terrifc 

have  passed  suoh  laws,  of  unquestioned  validity.     Th< 

lucky,  in   L845;    Kansas,    L861;   Michigan,    I  0  lorado,   I 

Minnesota,  L877;  New  Bampshireand  On a,  L878;   '•' 

is;:);   Vermont,  L880;  Nebraska,  I  v.  ..         •  North 

and  South   Dakota,  [daho,   Arizona,  Montana,  and  New  J 

Conneotiout,  L898;   and  New  York,  is  reaped  to  the  original   '■ 
York  law  of  L880.     In  Kansas,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Washington, 

North  and  South  Dakota,  [daho,  and  Montana  the  ri{  niaran' 

ill  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  Wisconsin  law  of  1885  was  doubted,  Dot  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality, but  because  ^\'  its  defective  provision  for  the*  casting  of 
women's  ballots.  This  defect  was  cured,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
Australian  ballot  law  of  L891. 

The  new  State  of  Montana  has  a  constitutional  provision  (Art.  IX. 
sec.  12)  extending  to  women  taxpayers  the  right  to  vote  equally 
with  men  taxpayers  "  upon  all  questions  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  State  or  any  political  division  thereof. " 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  school -suffrage  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky (limited  originally  to  widows  having  children  of  school  age) 
and  of  Kansas  are  of  early  date,  the  great  bulk  of  this  legislation  is 
subsequent  to  1S74,  when  Chief  Justice  Waite's  opinion  in  Minor  v. 
Happersett  indicated  the  true  line  of  effort. 

There  are  several  instances  of  statutes,  ordinances,  and  municipal 
charters  which,  allow  some  form  of  suffrage  to  women,  within  a  lim- 
ited territory,  not  covering  an  entire  State.  Such  are:  the  statute 
extending  school  suffrage  to  the  women  of  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware ;  that  allowing  the  women  taxpayers  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. , 
to  vote  on  local  improvements;  the  occasional  special  laws  sub- 
mitting a  vote  on  local  improvements  to  the  taxpayers  of  a  city  or 
town,  irrespective  of  sex ;  and  the  provision  of  law  in  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  allowing  women  to  sign  petitions  for  or  against  the  granting 
of  liquor  licenses.  All  these,  however,  are  limited  either  to  special 
occasions  or  specified  localities,  and  in  themselves  are  merely  straws 
on  the  current  indicating:  the  direction  in  which  it  is  setting. 

We  come  now  to  the  present  phase  of  the  controversy,  the  period 
of  unconstitutional  suffrage  laws.  In  Illinois  the  law  of  1S91  con- 
f erring  school  suffrage  upon  women  has  been  declared  by  the  Supreme 
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rt  oi  that  Stat.-  t.»  be  iii  part  unconstitutional;  the  \«-w  York  law 
of   l  >raen  I  ihool  commission  beld  l)y 

C  irt  of  \  la  to  be  unconstitutional ;  the  municipal -suffrage 
law  an  m!'  L 898  has  met  the  and  the  governor  of 

California  in  ohool- suffrage  lull  on  the  ground  of 

its  unconstitutionality.      Warned  by  these  faux  pas  in  other  Stat 
the  Nfassachu  lature  adopts  as  its  motto   F<  Una  lenU%  and 

to  ask  the  Supreme  Judicial  Oourl  whether  it  would  be  con 
stitutional  to  passa  municipal-suffrage  bill  which  is  conditioned  upon 
a  ratification  by  the  voters  at  the  polls  to  become  a  law. 

In  view  of  the  }  i  of  so  many  unconstitutional  laws  we  may 

almost  believe  that  the  schoolboy  gave  a  correct  definition  when  he 
said,  v%  The  Constitution  is  the  part  of  the  book  at  the  end  which  no- 
body  reads."  The  governorof  California  read  his  Constitution,  how- 
ever, and  read  it  aright.  That  voluminous  document,  regarded  by 
Professor  Bryce  as  a  type  of  the  newer  constitutions  which  narrow 
the  competence  of  the  legislature  and  restrict  its  power  to  legislate,  is 
copied  in  full  in  his  "  American  Commonwealth."  Article  IX.  of 
that  instrument,  entitled  Education,  provides  for  the  election  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  of  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  and  prescribes  the  qualifications  of  electors  for  such  offices. 
The  school -suffrage  bill,  enabling  women  to  vote  at  any  school  elec- 
tion and  to  hold  any  school  office,  was  clearly  in  excess  of  the 
powers  of  the  legislature,  aud  the  governor  very  properly  vetoed  it. 

The  difficulty  with  the  New  York  and  Illinois  statutes  was  that 
the  school -suffrage  act  authorized  women  to  vote  for  school  commis- 
sioner (in  New  York)  or  county  superintendent  of  schools  (iu  Illi- 
nois), officers  who  are  specifically  named  and  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  of  each  State,  and  in  consequence  they  can  only  be 
voted  for  by  electors  possessing  the  qualifications  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution;  that  is,  by  "male"  electors.  To  confer  upon  women 
theris;ht  to  vote  for  these  officers  the  Constitution  must  be  amended.1 

In  Michigan,  the  municipal  suffrage  law  was  held  unconstitutional 
on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  of  Michigan  gives  the  legislature 
no  power  to  change  the  qualifications  of  electors  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  "  for  all  elections. "  2 

The  court  distinguishes  between  school  elections  and  municipal 

JSee  Ahrens  v.   Cook  County  Commissioners,  111.  Sup.  Ct.,   Feb.,  1892,  and 
Gage's  case,  N.  Y.  Ct.  of  Appeals,  Jan.  24,  1894. 

9 Coffin  v.  Election  Commissioners,  Sup.  Ct.  Mich.,  November,  1893. 
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elections.  The  former,  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  schools, 
arc  i,y  i be  ( Jonstil ution  of  M ichigan  into  th<  r  oi 

the  legii  lature  for  regulation,  winch  theref<  tend  to 

women  the  right  to  trote  at  school  elections.     Bui  to  enal 
bo  vote  at  other  eleotions,  .1  com  titutional  amendment  1  ry. 

It,  will  be  observed  thai  the  older  Constitutions  of  our  Si 
not,  as  a  rule,  dea]  with  the  school  n,  whili 

of  our  new  States  and  the  newei  ;         itutions  of  older 
olude  the  schools  in  their  Bpecifio  provisions,     [ndeed,  these  ne 
Constitutions  contain  a  mass  of  ordinary  Law  on  matters  which  for- 
merly were  left  to  the  legislatui  for  instance,  education, 
the  property  rights  of  married  women,  corporation  and  railroad  I 
State  and  municipal  indebtedness,  and  the  mode  of  choosing  minor 
officials.     But  the  older  Constitutions — as,  for  instance,  that  of  Ah 
ohusetts,  adopted  in   L780  and  still  in  force — give  to  the  legislatures 
the  widest  possible  power  of  law-making,  limited  only  by  a  few  ex- 
press provisions  in  the  body  of  the  Constitutions.     Consequently,  in 
Massachusetts,1   the  legislature  has  the  power  to  extend  municipal 
suffrage  to  women,  and  a  statute  conditioned  for  its  validity  upon 
a  ratification  by  the  people  at  the  polls  would  be  unconstitutional. 

This  is  the  ancient  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  legislature  to  the 
people,  as  shown  in  tUe  colonial  charters.  But  the  tendency  of  our 
times  is  to  regard  the  legislature  as  a  mere — 

— "body  of  agents,  exercising  delegated  and  restricted  powers,  and  obliged  to 
recur  to  the  sovereign  people  (by  asking  for  a  constitutional  amendment)  when 
it  seeks  to  extend  these  powers  in  any  particular  direction. "  '2 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  advocates  and  framers 
of  a  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  or  indeed  for  many  other 
kinds  of  legislation,  should  be  perfectly  informed  as  to  the  legal  con- 
struction and  effect  of  the  relation  of  the  legislature  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  in  the  State  where  the  bill  is  to  be  debated.  It  will  become 
more  and  more  difficult  for  legislatures  to  enact  a  law  extending  the 
suffrage  to  women  f  for,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that,  the  later  the 
date  of  a  State  Constitution,  the  smaller  the  probability  that  the  legis- 
lature has  power  to  do  this.  Consequently  the  only  sure  way  to  ex- 
tend the  electoral  franchise  to  women  will  be  by  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  or  by  securing  a  specific  provision 
when  a  new  Constitution  is  framed ;    in  other  words,  by  recourse  to 

1  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  Feb.  28,  1894. 

2Bryce,  "American  Commonwealth, "  Vol.  I.,  p.  436. 
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the  exjw         i  of  the  d  will  of  the  people  as  embodied  in  the 

ae  law,  the  ( Constitution. 

It  ii  perhaps  anne  to  add  that  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 

tional amendment,  acoomplished  as  it,  is  by  popular  vote  at  a  general 
election,  is  the  t  proof  that  the  community  aa  a  whole  desires  its 

women  oiti  Public  sentiment  will  therefore  enforce  the 

law,  and  two  ohief  objections  to  the  political  enfranchisement  of 
women  will  be  removed,— -first,  that  the  male  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity <lo  not  want  women  to  vote,  and  secondly,  that  the  women 
citizens  of  the  community  do  not  want  to  vote  and  will  not  do  so 
when  the  privilege  is  extended  to  them. 

The  legal  results  of  the  agitation  for  woman  suffrage  mark  the 
successive  stages  of  the  popular  demand.  Until  the  era  of  school - 
suffrage  legislation,   the  question   excited  little  interest  among  the 

[ pie  at  large,  and  scarcely  more  among  women  in  general  than 

among  men.  Indeed,  the  effect  upon  the  popular  mind  of  the  deter- 
mined attempts  to  cast  a  ballot  by  certain  women  already  mentioned 
in  this  article  was  unfavorable  to  the  popular  advancement  of  the 
cause,  the  attempts  being  looked  upon  by  the  general  public  as  an 
exhibition  of  determined  defiance  of  existing  laws,  rather  that  what 
they  really  in  most  instances  were;  that  is,  a  necessary  preliminary 
step  to  bring  a  test  case  before  the  courts,  to.  obtain  a  legal  decision 
for  or  against  the  actual  existence  of  woman's  right  to  the  ballot. 

The  proposal  to  extend  suffrage  to  women  on  school  matters  was 
so  conservative  and  so  evidently  one  within  the  limits  of  "  woman's 
sphere, "  even  in  the  view  of  those  who  would  bound  the  sphere  by 
the  smallest  circumference,  that  it  won  general  approval,  and  little 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  passing  through  many  State  legislatures 
bills  thus  extending  the  suffrage.  The  year  1887  shows  the  high- 
water  mark  of  popular  interest  in  this  phase  of  the  question,  no  less 
than  five  States  and  Territories  having  passed  school -suffrage  laws. 

But  the  failure  of  the  attempts,  during  this  same  period,  to  ex- 
tend full  suffrage  to  women  by  constitutional  amendment,  shows  that 
popular  interest  was  not  aroused  sufficiently  to  create  a  demand  for 
the  reform  by  the  voters  at  the  polls.  It  is  true  that  only  the  men 
of  the  community  were  able  to  vote  upon  the  question,  but  never- 
theless it  seems  to  be  true  that  when  a  majority  of  the  women  of  a 
community  desire  and  demand  the  ballot,  it  will  be  given  them  by 
the  votes  of  the  men.  This  was  the  case  in  Colorado,  where,  as 
stated  above,  at  the  general  election  of  1893,  the  male  electors  of  the 
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State,  by  a  handsome  majority,  voted  in  favor ol  the  I  ling 

full  suffrage  to  women.     The  women  of  Colorado,  by  then  ri  .'it. 

the  spring  election    of   1. 894,  bave  proved  that  they  intend  to  d 

full  use  of  the  powei         aded  to  i bem. 

While  it  seems  to  be  true  thai   women  have  q<  enerally 

availed  themselvei  of  the  right  to  vote  upon  school  matt  the- 

less  the  extension  of  this  right  bas  served  to  arou  e  the  into 
many  previously  indifferent;  and  the  stand  taken  by  that  \ 
ization,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance   Union,  in  favor  oi 

live  action  for  the  granting  of  the  electoral  franchise  to  " 
has  within  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  immensely  augmented  the 
ranks  of  the  woman- suffrage  agitator        Within  a   very   few  y< 
the  women  ^^  the  Southern  States  bave  awakened  to  an  activ< 
est  in  the  question ;  but  the  movement  is  too  recent,  and   too  much 
opposed  to  existing  Southern  views  of  woman's  sphere,  to  have  much 
political  weight  as  yet,  although  permanent  results  bave  been  secured 
in  Kentucky  by  a  recent  law  extending  the  property  rights  of  married 
women,  thus  placing  that  State  in  line  with  most  of  the  othei 
of  the  Union  in  this  respect. 

In  our  older  States,  the  woman-suffrage  movement,has  not  hitherto 
enlisted  the  interest  or  sympathies  of  women  who  are  prominent  in 
fashionable  society,  a  few  individuals  excepted.  "  Society"  en  masse 
has  looked  askance  at  the  whole  matter.  But  now,  in  New  York, 
political  equality  has  become  fashionable,  and  ladies  of  wealth  and 
position  are  enthusiastically  working  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  wo- 
man's right  to  the  ballot  in  the  new  constitution  to  be  framed  for 
the  State  by  a  convention  now  in  session.  Women  are  also  eligible 
to  membership  in  this  convention,  by  a  law  passed  in  1S93.  An- 
other class  of  women  who  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
women's  enfranchisement  are  the  students  and  professors  in  some  of 
our  colleges.  Wellesley,  for  instance,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
has  recently  put  itself  on  record  as  in  favor  of  the  movement. 

In  brief,  the  sentiment  is  now  so  strong,  and  the  supporters  of 
the  cause  are  so  numerous,  that  politicians  begin  to  recognize  it  as  a 
factor  not  to  be  ignored.  Every  year  petitions  and  bills  pour  in  upon 
our  State  legislatures  for  the  extension  of  some  form  of  suffrage  to 
women,  and  in  many  legislatures  the  matter  has  reached  a  stage  re- 
quiring the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  woman  suffrage  as  on^ 
of  the  regular  standing  committees.  Although  in  many  States  the 
woman -suffrage  bill  annually  passes  the  lower  branch  of  the  legisla- 
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ture  only  lobe  killed  in  the  upper,  the  majority  of  opponents  de« 
i,  and  the  favorable  minority  increases,  year  by  year. 
The  politioal  parties  that  have  openly  e  poused  woman's  claim 
ohiefly  those  with  socialistic  platforms,  suoh  as  the  (in-,  aback  and 

Popnlisl  part;  The  Prohibition  party  has  always  been  steadily  111 

r  of  the  movement,  but  the  two  great  National  parties,  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats,  have  been  shy  of  the  matter.  The 
national  Republican  platform  of    L876  contained  the  following  plank: 

M  The  honest  demands  of  women  for  additional  rights,  privileges,  and 

immunities,  should  he  treated  with  respectful  consideration;"  but 
since  that  time  silence  lias  been  maintained.  State  parties  have  from 
time  to  time  lent  their  aid  for  or  against  State  legislation  in  the  various 
forms  of  the  controversy,  but  it  has  not  yet  become  a  national  issue. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  probable  result  of  the  pending- 
campaign  in  any  given  State.      Still  more  impossible  is  it  to  predict, 

rose  one  State  extends  full  suffrage  to  women,  that  any  other 
State  is  ready  to  do  so.  Public  sentiment  varies  greatly  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country.  We  have  absolutely  no  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  sentiments  of  all  the  women  of  the  country  on  the  subject, 
because  they  have  no  means  of  giving  a  formal  expression  to  their 
convictions  in  a  way  to  carry  equal  weight  with  the  votes  of  the  men 
at  the  polls.  Their  views  are  indirectly  reflected  in  the  opinions  and 
votes  of  the  men,  and  this  simply  brings  us  back  to  the  point  that 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  are  the  only  States  where  full  suffrage  for 
women  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  there  alone  has  there  been  suffi- 
cient momentum  to  carry  to  full  fruition  the  efforts  of  the  agitators. 
But  nevertheless  there  is  now  such  an  acceleration  of  momentum  that 
favorable  legislation  is  to  be  expected ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  it 
behooves  the  leaders  to  study  well  the  legal  history  of  the  movement, 
and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  constitutional  limitations  on 
the  legislatures,  so  that  the  laws  which  shall  extend  to  woman  full 
political  rights  may  be  settled  on  such  firm  foundations  that  they 
cannot  be  overturned  when  the  courts  shall  be  obliged  to  pronounce 
upon  their  constitutionality. 

Mary  A.  Greene. 
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k.N  open  letter  published   in  a  recent  number  ofuTl     I      idic 
Citizen"  appealed  bo  the  clergymen  of  Protestant  churcl  i  our- 

age  The  American  Protective  Association  and  similar 
cietiea  organized  more  or  less  directly  to  oppose  by  agitation  and 
by  ballot  Catholicism  and  Catholics.  The  writer  of  the  letter  re- 
minded his  readers  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Christian  ministr 
promote  peace  rather  than  distrust  among  fellow-citizens  and  neigh- 
bors. This  appeal  met  with  much  sympathy  from  lovers  of  fair  play, 
to  whom  a  warfare  in  the  dark  is  repulsive ;  and  a  war  of  church 
against  church  is  of  all  things  most  demoralizing. 

The  present  situation,  however,  deserves  more  than  cursory  atten- 
tion. There  have  been  for  some  years  organizations,  especially  active 
in  the  Western  States,  which  are  professedly  anti-Catholic.  All  are 
strenuously  secret  even  as  to  their  membership,  and  their  exceeding 
reticence  makes  it  difficult  to  discover  their  relation  to  each  other  or 
to  form  any  accurate  idea  of  their  strength.  Such  a  society,  the 
American  Protective  Association,  has  during  the  last  year  been  ex- 
ceedingly active  in  the  West;  and  a  similar  one,  the  Canadian  Pro- 
tective Association,  has  developed  considerable  strength  in  Canada. 

Founded  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  in  1887,  the  American  Protective 
Association  now  claims  to  control  2,000,000  votes,  and  certainly  has 
a  considerable  following ;  its  lecturers  are  numerous;  a  number  of 
newspapers  are  published  in  its  interest;  and,  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  West,  the  Association  has  been 
a  conspicuous  and  frequently  a  triumphant  factor  in  the  elections. 
Each  of  these  instrumentalities — platform,  press,  and  polling-place — 
has  afforded  its  own  opportunity  for  hostile  collision,  and  serious 
personal  injuries  have  been  a  not  uncommon  result.  In  many  places 
its  lecturers  have  been  mobbed.  In  Chicago,  newsboys  on  the  streets 
have  for  some  months  found  sale  for  an  organ  of  the  Association, 
and  have  sometimes  been  attacked  and  beaten  by  thugs  from  the 
nearest  saloons, — strange  champions  of  religion.  Frequently  the 
police  assisted  in  or  ignored  these  attacks,  but  public  indignation  in 
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all  cases  v.  that  they  Beem  of  late  to  have  protected  the 

iu'\\  Surprising  strength  has  also  been  shown  at  the;  polls. 

x\t  Peoria,  for  inatanoe,  fco  quote  from  the  Chicago  "Herald,"  a 
Demooratio  newspaper,  "every  candidate  suspected  of  uncertainty  on 
the  anti-Catholic  question  was  strongly  opposed,  and  the  entire  Board 

has  A.P.A.  tendenci  And    from    Milwaukee    and    other    towns, 

equally  unlikely,  in  all  reasonable  expectation,  to  furnish  fertile  soil 
for  Buoh  a  movement,  a  similar  story  comes,  and  even  in  State  con- 
ventions the  hand  of  the  organization  is  apparent.  Finally,  I  assert, 
with  certainty  of  prompt  contradiction,  but  with  equal  certainty  that 
1  am  right,  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  non-Catholic  popu- 
lation in  some  measure  sympathizes  with  this  organization.  Those 
who  have  unqualifiedly  attacked  them  are  men  more  distinguished 
for  their  upright  lives  than  for  knowledge  of  the  "  ways  that  are 
dark1'  of  the  ward  politician.  Some  acquaintance  with  such  matters 
might  perhaps  modify  their  views.  From  no  standpoint  can  the 
matter  be  regarded  as  trivial. 

It  must  first  of  all  be  understood  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
American  Protective  Association,  or  of  any  other  organization  having 
a  like  object,  nor  am  I  in  communication  with  any  agitators  to  that 
end.  On  the  contrary,  I  specifically  refused  an  invitation  to  join 
such  a  society,  although  it  might  in  indirect  ways  have  been  much  to 
my  advantage.  Such  organizations  are  objectionable  for  three  rea- 
sons: (1)  in  the  promise  said  to  be  exacted  from  each  member — 
though  this,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  an  absolute  falsehood  as  to 
each  and  all  of  these  societies — to  cast  the  ballot  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  headquarters;  (2)  because  a  secret  political  society  is, 
peculiarly  liable  to  misuse  and  corrupt  misdirection;  and  (3)  because 
a  religious  society  of  the  sort  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  extre- 
mists and  bigots.  But  these  are  general  assertions ;  and  whether  they 
are  applicable  to  the  societies  mentioned,  I  do  not  know.  Finally, 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Catholic  church  in  its  religious  work.  I 
recognize  that  it  has,  like  other  churches,  a  constituency  which  no 
other  could  reach  or  control ;  I  would  not  destroy  it  if  I  could ;  and 
I  would  instantly  resent  any  attempt  to  curtail  the  religious  freedom 
of  Catholics  as  I  would  my  own  religious  freedom.  This  personal 
information  is  given  merely  to  show  the  standpoint  from  which  this 
article  is  written. 

But  with  this  conviction  of  the  Catholics'  right  to  absolute  free- 
dom of  religious  belief;  with  no  desire  to  distinguish  sociallj'  be- 
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tween  Protestants  and  Catholics;  without  holding  the  Church  respon- 
sible for  the  faults  and  folliei  oi  a    ingli  di  soln  on, — I 
confess  to  a  growing  feeling  that  b  religion    wax  ia  impending  in 
Amerioai]  politics,  in  which  the  Catholics  will  h                by  men  oi 
all  othei             rod  l>\    men  oi  no  religion  a1  all,  and  will  b< 
overwhelmingly  defeated   that   the  ward  politician  will  shun  t 
friendship  as  be  would  shun  disease  ot  pestilence.     Sued  a  consum 
□nation  is  most  devoutly  to  be  avoided.     No  man  ought  V 
out  oi  office  <>r  put,  into  it  because  of  bis  rel           beliefs,     afi  i 
while  we  are  thus  wasting  time  on  a  question  not  legitimate  for  j>ol i t- 
ical  discussion,  a  thousand  questions  which  arc  Legitimate,  and  which 
need  discussion,  arc  pressed  to  one  Bide. 

Yet  while  this  struggle  is,  as  I  believe,  Bteadily  oomii  :rcr, 

I  hope  that  it  is  not  inevitable,  and  that  it  may  be  averted.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  a  great  organization,  guided  by  men  oi  ability 
who  are  devoted  to  its  success.  If  they  can  be  persuaded  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  and  earnestly  seek  to  avoid  them,  this  conflict 
may  be  averted,  and  the  days  and  years  to  come  shall  not  be — as 
otherwise  I  am  forced  to  believe  they  must  be — full  of  bitter  conflict, 
damaging  both  to  American  civilization  and  to  Catholicism. 

For  the  habit  slowly  settling  on  many  American  voters,  of  treat- 
ing the  Catholicism  of  a  candidate  as  a  strong  reason  for  voting 
against  him,  many  and  varied  reasons  are  given.  Some  of  these  I 
propose  to  state,  with  such  comments  as  may  show  upon  what  founda- 
tion they  rest.  Nor  is  it  pertinent  to  my  present  purpose  whether 
these  be  good  or  bad  reasons ;  whether  they  rest  on  fact  or  idle  rumor ; 
whether  the  fact — if  it  be  present — is  sufficient  to  support  the  conclu- 
sion: I  point  out  only  that  certain  allegations  are  made,  that  they  are 
by  many  people  believed,  and  that  from  this  belief  arises  prejudice 
and  hostility. 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  tin-American,  not  in 
sympathy  with  our  institutions,  and  in  fact  struggling  constantly  to 
weaken  them. 

The  Church  of  Rome  goes  back  to  a  time  when  many  a  thing  was 
approved  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated.  Much  of  its  ceremo- 
nial, of  its  ritual,  its  text-books,  and  its  music  dates  from  barbaric 
times.  Its  head  once  claimed  paramount  authority  over  all  temporal 
rulers,  and  has  never  since  abjured  that  claim,  which,  however  benef- 
icent in  previous  times,  as  undoubtedly  it  often  was  when  the 
Church  alone  dared  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  cannot  now 
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1.       It  is    perhaps    natural,   win-tin  r    ii    be    just   or  not,   that 

men  should  oonfound  this  doctrine  with  old  enormities  not  now  per- 
petrated or  approved.     Again,  i1  being  unmarried  men,  un- 

orden    oi   a  s  bound  by  natural  ties — 

of  relationship,  of  training,  oi'  early  association      than  other  men  arc. 

That  oironmstanc       ich  as  these  do  tend  :         iken  the  hold  of  the 

national  spirit   seems  beyond  question.      lint  it  may  he  hoped  thai  the 
Church  may  be  content  with  what  the  people  of  this  country  by  their 

constitutions,   the  struggles  of  the  past,  and  the   determination  of  the 

ent,  have  allotted  as  the  lit  province  of  religious  bodies, — a  prov- 
ince absolutely  distinct  and  apart  from  politics.  If  she  does,  she 
will  be  protected  in  absolute  freedom.  But  some  priests  deserve  the 
rebuke  recently  administered  by  a  Catholic  correspondent,  who  in- 
dignantly attacks  "  this  foreign  spirit  which  in  former  years  existed. 
in  a  marked  degree  among  the  clergy"  ;  and  further  says:  "  It  is  nec- 
essary, in  America,  that  the  church  should  be  American,  otherwise 
our  countrymen  could  not  find  peace  in  her  fold."  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  certain  priests  have  within  a  few  years  been  repri- 
manded by  their  superiors  for  no  offence  that  an  outsider  can  per- 
ceive, save  a  determination  to  use  their  own  judgment  on  social  and 
political  questions  not  in  any  way  connected  with  religion. 

Second,  it  is  declared  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  persistent  enemy 
of  the  American  public-school  system. 

Certain  things,  I  take  it,  are  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  so  settled  by  our  hundred  years  of  history  that  they  are 
now  beyond  argument  or  protest.  Thus,  "  The  state  must  in  no 
manner  recognize  or  assist  any  church,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  must 
not  in  any  degree  put  forth  its  power  to  harm  or  discourage  any. 
Not  one  penny  of  state  moneys  shall,  by  any  means,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, find  its  way  into  church  coffers."  The  Catholic  Church  ought 
in  sheer  self-defence  to  recognize  the  hostility  with  which  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens  regard  any  violation  of  this  law,  written 
and  unwritten, — a  hostility  so  determined  and  bitter  that  it  will 
override  all  other  considerations.  But  many  things  have  shown  the 
restless  determination  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  supplant  public  and 
absolutely  non- sectarian  schools  by  parochial  schools  controlled  by 
church  authority,  yet  supported  by  state  money. 

Now  as  to  those  facts  which  have  made  the  American  people 
strongly  suspect  that  the  Catholic  Church  aims  by  fair  means  or  foul 
to  destroy  the  public-school  system.      1.   It  should  be  remembered 
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that  prelates  of  this  church  have  frequently  declai 
public] v,  and  have  denounced  t be  public  scho< i 
Public  Bohoola  are  Dot  found  in  tho  e  countrii  >lled 

i.\  ( latholios.     8.  The  bistory  of  tl  urly  in- 

dicated what  the  ohurch  d<  The  attacli  apon  the  com] 

education  law  of  Qlinoia  and   W  in  Bom 

feasedly  aimed  against  certain   features  of  the  law  capable  of  al 
and  easily  amended,  yet  the  demand  made  was  for  comph  true- 

tion  of  the  law.     Nor  will  the  friends  of  education  soon  I  that 

in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  \\  in  there  Lfl  QO  legal  way  1  •/. 

children  can  be  prevented  from  neglectii         i  ir  only  means  of  educa- 
tion, the  only  means  of  avoiding  that  ignorance  and  those  vicious 
babits  which  threaten  civic  prosperity;  and  that  this  unfortunal 
of  things  is  due  to  a  combination  of  two  religion  inizatdons  with 

cowardly  and  dishonest  politicians.  Tho  SO -called  Faribault  ex] 
ment  comes  to  mind,  though  as  yet  its  results  and  animus  are 
clear.  Yet  it  is  a  disappointment  to  those  who  have  hoped  much 
from  the  intellectual  breadth  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  that  he  did  not 
sec  the  impropriety  of  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  any  relig- 
ious order,  wearing  its  garb,  bound  to  it  by  a  life-long  vow,  and  still 
subject  to  the  orders  of  its  officers,  to  any  institution  controlled  by 
the  state.  For  if  these  women  were  true  to  their  ordination  vows, — 
and  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  one  doubts  it, — their  best  efforts  were 
due  to  their  church ;  and  they  were  in  effect  not  teachers,  but  propa- 
gandists of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  state  must  in  all  these  matters 
be  utterly  impartial.  The  recent  attempts  to  secure  state  aid  for 
parochial  schools — in  Maryland  by  circulars  sent  to  members  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Council  and  to  the  members  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  in  New  York  by  the  so-called  Spelissy  Bill — are  less  equivocal. 
True,  they  have  been  promptly  disclaimed  by  church  dignitaries,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  for  fearing  any  serious  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion at  present.  But,  while  the  situation  is  on  the  whole  reassuring, 
there  are  some  features  which  are  not  so  pleasing.  Many  Catholic 
papers  have  asserted  the  essential  justice  of  the  plan,  and  the  "  Free- 
man's Journal,"  of  New  York,  not  approving  of  the  present  move- 
ment, advocates  another  plan,  essentially  the  same  in  results.  Nor 
do  those  church  dignitaries  who  have  ruined  this  movement  by  their 
lack  of  support  give  much  encouragement  upon  the  general  question, 
for,  disowning  any  active  support,  they  are  careful  not  to  say  any- 
thing in  condemnation  of  the  principle.     Mgr.  Farley,  for  instance, 
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contents  himself  with    Baying  that  the  Officers  Of    tin;  diocese  have  not 

approved  the  bill,  and  that  it  ii  therefore  irregular.     The  exoeeding 

with  which  Mgr,  Satolli  just  at  this  time  reiterates  his  belief  in 

parochial  schools  has  been  much  quoted,  and  La  perhaps  not  wholly 

without  significance.  It  is  encouraging,  indeed,  to  note  the  attitude 
of  prominent  Catholic  laymen  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  impossible  to 

'  B  ;    oent  statement  in  the  Philadelphia  "Catholic  Standard": 

-  No  »>ne  haf  any  right  to  outline  a  course  of  policy  for  the  church  iu  this 
country  except  the  hierarchy,  our  divinely  appointed  rulers.  Theirs  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  determining  as  well  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  claims,  as  the  oppor- 
tune time  for  pursuing  them." 

Third,  it  is  said  that  in  political  matters  the  Catholic  Church  is  an 
organized  machine,  determined  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  secure  offices  for 
its  own  men  against  all  otlters. 

That,  as  to  individuals,  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  I  fear  no 
candid  man  having  any  information  can  doubt.  How  far  the  gen- 
eral organization  is  fairly  responsible,  and  how  far  reform  is  possible, 
are  quite  different  questions.  The  evidence  of  the  fact  falls  into 
various  classes.  As  to  results,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  in  the  cities  where  the  Catholics  have  any  considerable  strength 
their  percentage  of  office-holding  is  enormous. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  has  recently  been  presented  in 
the  protest,  alleged  to  have  been  made  to  President  Cleveland,  against 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Russell  as  collector  of  the  port  of  Chicago, 
and  of  Mr.  Lawler  as  United  States  marshal,  a  protest  thus  voiced 
by  one  of  those  who  made  it: 

"  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any  objection  is  being  made  by  Democrats 
in  Chicago  to  the  appointment  of  any  man  solely  because  he  is  a  Catholic.  But 
there  is  very  strong  objection,  and  it  is  growing  among  Democrats,  to  the 
appointment  of  only  Catholics  to  the  Federal  offices  in  Chicago.  The  same 
objection  would  be  made  if  the  President  should  select  all  Baptists,  or  Presby- 
terians, or  Methodists." 

The  same  protest  further  explained  that  the  Catholics  of  Chicago  al- 
ready have  the  mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  the  chief  of  the  fire  de- 
partment, the  postmaster,  the  State's  attorney,  the  clerks  of  the  cir- 
cuit, superior,  and  probate  courts  (and  the  clerk  of  the  criminal  court 
might  have  been  added,  leaving  but  one  State  court  of  record,  not 
appellate,  whose  clerk  is  not  a  Catholic),  a  number  of  the  judges,  45 
of  the  68  aldermen,  90  per  cent  of  the  police  force,  80  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  the  fire  department,  and  67  per  cent  of  the  school- 
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teachers.  When  it  is  reoalled  that  Oatholioi  are  \<iy  tax  from  a  ma 
jority  of  the  voting  population,  it.  <,:m  bardly  be  doubted  that  their 
votes  are  oast  largely  as  a  unit,  and  that  fchey  nave  already  made  the 
religious  question  a  controlling  one  in  their  voting.  I  might  speaL 
of  methods  and  of  the  dark  history  of  municipal  misgovernment 
wherein  Catholics  have  taken  too  prominent  a  part.  But  meani 
as  I  do,  to  point  out  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  avoiding  fcrou- 
ble,  —not  to  raise  it, — I  gladly  pass  sueh  topics. 

Fourth,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  preceding  arguments  are 
largely  supported  by  a  widely  diffused  prejudice  against  Catholics  in  gen 
eral  among  many  who  are  habitually  indifferent  to  all  religious  mat- 
ters. Very  frequently  it  is  based  on  no  better  reason  than  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  one  or  two  Catholics  whose  lives  are  not  a  credit 
to  their  church;  but  this  is  not  all.  Some  facts  may  be  cited  as 
lending  strength  to  this  feeling.  The  Catholic  Church  has  been 
too  lenient  with  rascality  and  with  powerful  rascals.  True,  it  has 
much  company  from  Protestant  denominations ;  and  the  readiness  to 
accept  help  from  a  rascal,  though  you  must  wink  at  his  knavery,  has 
tempted  many :  yet  this  church  has  sinned  above  all  others  in  this 
respect.  That  man  who  has  for  many  years  been  the  chief  of  gamblers 
of  Chicago,  and  perfectly  well  known  to  be  a  "  fence"  for  thieves, 
has  during  all  that  time  been  a  Catholic,  and  an  enormous  propor- 
tion of  his  ill-gotten  gains  has  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  church. 

Among  those  occupations  which  public  opinion  holds  in  disfavor, 
the  proportion  of  Catholics  is  frightfully  large;  a  fact  partly  ac- 
counted for  and  made  inevitable  by  the  next  fact,  that  the  work  of 
the  church  lies  largely  among  a  poor,  illiterate,  and  morally  degraded 
class,  and  therefore  that  church  naturally  shares  in  the  odium  of  their 
faults, — a  most  natural  result,  if  not  a  just  one. 

Fifth,  the  persistent  appeals  of  Catholics  for  the  giving  of  money  to 
aid  in  their  church  ivork,  addressed  to  people  outside  their  communion 
as  well  as  to  those  within,  are  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation.  The 
office  buildings  of  cities  are  constantly  visited  by  Sisters  of  various 
Orders,  who  turn  over  the  results  of  their  solicitations  to  their  supe- 
riors. I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  with 
which  these  ladies  face  what  must  be  an  unwelcome  task,  since  they 
must  often  be  met  with  discourtesy ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  regard  as  fair 
the  dilemma  in  which  a  man,  willing  to  regard  a  religious  system 
with  all  toleration,  yet  sincerely  differing  from  it,  must  choose 
between  meeting  with  a  disconcerting  rebuff  a  woman  who  is  un- 
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i!  v  doi  and  in  eful  work,  and 

pport  of  an  institution  of  which  be  cannot 
appi  mi  trivial,  hut  1  believe  that  in  effect  it  is  not  so. 

Nor  :uv  these  moneys  applied  only  to  temporary  purposes.  On 
tin-  oontrary,  the  Catholic  church  is  vastly  increasing-  its  wealth  by 

as  of  the  contributions  <>f  Protestants,  sometimes  unwilling,  some- 
times practically  1  by  threats  of  business  boycotts.  He  it  re- 
membered  that  wealth  is  power,--  and  every  dollar  given  to  the  Cath- 
olic church  helps  in   its  intrenchment.     It  is  significant  that  by  the 

U8  of  L870 — no  later  figures  are  at  this  writing  available — the 
Catholic  church,  having  5.68  per  cent  of  all  religious  organizations, 

I  per  cent  of  all  edifices,  and  9.18  per  cent  of  all  sittings,  had 
17. *2  per  cent  of  all  church  property.  The  census  of  1890  on  this 
subject  is  not  yet  complete,  but  fragmentary  and  less  reliable  figures 
indicate  a  still  larger  percentage  of  property  in  the  hands  of  Catholi- 
cism. I  grant  that  certain  other  denominations  also  show  a  high  per- 
centage of  wealth.  But  if  Catholics  give  more  assiduously  than  those 
of  other  denominations,  they  on  the  other  hand  have  a  much  larger 
representation  of  the  poorer  classes.  For  this  disproportionate  wealth 
the  gifts  of  Protestants  are  largely  responsible.  In  a  small  inland 
city,  some  years  ago,  a  sum  of  several  thousand  dollars  was  left,  by 
a  Protestant,  to  found  a  hospital.  As  it  was  alone  too  small  for  the 
purpose,  the  sum  was  handed  over  to  a  Catholic  Sisterhood,  who 
raised  the  necessary  additional  amount.  One  of  the  largest  hospitals 
of  Chicago,  founded  and  sustained  by  citizens  of  all  creeds  for  charity's 
sake,  in  like  manner  fell  into  the  hands  of  Catholicism.  That  these 
funds  are  rightfully  applied  may  be  conceded:  that  they  assist  in 
strengthening  the  one  denomination  is  likewise  true. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  we  are  rapidly 
drifting  toward  that  condition  of  ecclesiastical  monopoly  of  financial 
resources  which  forced  in  England  the  famous  statutes  of  mortmain 
— forbidding  the  gathering  of  property  in  the  "  mort  main" — the 
"  dead  hand" — of  the  church,  which  in  many  Catholic  countries  has 
compelled  the  confiscation  of  church  property.  We  may  ere  long  be 
forced  to  consider  whether  one  of  these  means  of  relief  and  defence 
shall  be  adopted,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  safety  is  to  be  found 
in  taxation  of  church  property,  applicable  to  all  denominations,  but 
peculiarly  effective  against  this,  the  wealthiest  of  them  all. 

Sixth,  the  operations  of  the  Land  League  are  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
trust and  of  suspicion. 
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Ohuroh  in  this  country.     They  bave  left  their  own  land  and         pted 
the  protection  of  this  oountry,  yel  u  e  it  >und  from 

which  to  attaol  Great  Britain,  a  country  with  which 
Thus  have  our  institutions  been  brought  under  reproach  and  miscon- 
struction abroad.  The  methods  of  the  Land  I  with  i  ition 
and  oounter-aoousation  bo  frightful  that  murder  is  bul  a  peccadillo 
beside  them,  bave  oo  operated  to  throw  into  bad  odor  bl  and 
all  connected  with  it.;  for  be  who  betrays  bis  date  in  an  enter- 
prise into  a  Life-long  imprisonment,  that  the  traitor  may  appropriate 
the  money  intended  for  the  victim's  maintenance,  is  infinitely  v. 

than  a  murderer,-— ami    these  charges,  though  not   proven,  have  I 
often  made. 

The  Catholic  Church    in  America   is   to-day    under    suspicion, 

aroused  by  its  history.     If  it  continues  to  attack  the  public  schools, 

men  will  universally  conclude,  as  some  have  frankly  declared,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  afraid  of  general  intelligence,  and  therefore 
fears  common  schools.  If  it  continues  to  provoke  hostility  by  any 
of  those  means  which  have  been  suggested,  then  is  the  controversy 
inevitable,  which  in  the  words  of  "  The  Churchman"  (a  Protestant 
Episcopal  organ)  "  would  be  a  great  public  misfortune,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  would  revive  those  old  hatreds  which  are  far  more  at 
variance  with  Christ's  religion  than  are  errors  of  intellect."  And 
sad  will  be  the  day  for  civilization,  for  religion,  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  when  this  thing  comes  to  pass.  No  doubt  there  is  fault  on 
the  side  of  the  opposition, — which  I  do  not  call  Protestant,  because 
those  classes  of  the  community  which  cannot  be  classed  as  Protestant 
are  as  much  interested  as  are  the  Protestants  of  the  least  tolerant  type. 
The  gentlemen  who  put  forth  the  letter  in  "  The  Catholic  Citizen, " 
to  which  I  have  above  referred,  are  no  doubt  sincerely  grieved  at  the 
attack  made  upon  their  beloved  church.  I  now  appeal  to  them  to  be 
as  open-minded  as  they  ask  others  to  be.  Consider  whether  in  truth 
there  be  not  something  of  fault  on  the  Catholic  side  of  this  contro- 
versy, as  they  ask  others  to  recognize  that  their  prejudices  against 
Catholicism  have  tinged  their  conclusions,  as  it  may  be  with  the 
writer.  If  they  can  control  the  intolerant  within  their  own  com- 
munion, they  can  reckon  on  support  from  many  without  it  who  on 
points  of  doctrine  have  little  in  common  with  them.  And  in  joint 
action  against  extremists  lies  the  only  possibility  of  peace. 

E.  M.  Winston. 
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Tin:  question  oi  lazing  church  property  has  never  been  a  question 
oi  any  public  concern,  except  when  an  appreciative  and  generous 
people   ivluill  the  few  agitators  in  favor  of  church  taxation,  by  giv- 

ilieiu  no  encouragement,  no  attention,  and  sincere  condemnation. 
It  will  never  become  a  question  of  any  importance  until  the  majority 
of  citizens  have  deserted  religion  utterly,  and  have  substituted  educa- 
tion and  culture  for  churches  and  prayers. 

The  attempts  which  General  Grant  and  General  Garfield  made  to 
interest  the  public  in  the  taxation  of  church  property  fell  so  flat  that 
no  other  statesman  or  politician  has  mentioned  the  subject  since,  and 
the  cranks  of  politics  and  religion  now  have  it  solely  to  themselves. 
Notoriety  may  be  gained  by  discussing  its  possibilities  and  its  figures: 
nothing  more.  Christians  of  all  varieties  feel  that  exemption  of 
church  property  from  taxation  is  the  most  natural  tribute  which  the 
state  can  pay  to  the  church  for  the  good  work  done  by  churchmen  in 
the  direct  interest  of  good,  clean,  stable  government.  If  opposition 
is  to  arise,  then  it  can  come  with  good  grace  only  from  atheists  and 
materialists,  who  deny  the  usefulness  of  all  religion.  Strangely 
enough  these  people  rarely  object  to  the  exemption  of  church  prop- 
erty, although  their  principles  would  justify  their  opposition.  .It  is 
only  the  notoriety-hunter,  as  a  rule,  the  supposed  Christian  who  is 
willing  to  have  his  own  faith  belittled,  if  the  faith  of  his  enemy  can 
be  subjected  to  the  same  humiliation,  that  regularly  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  taxing  church  property.  And,  as  a  rule  also,  it  will  be  found 
that  his  object  is  less  the  equalizing  of  taxation,  less  the  desire  for 
justice,  than  a  vicious  eagerness  to  subject  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  to  annoyance  and  injury. 

Church  property  in  this  country  is  untaxed  because  an  overwhelm- 
ing and  most  creditable  popular  sentiment  insists  upon  the  exemption. 
There  is  hardly  a  sound  Christian  in  the  land  that  would  not  vote 
against  any  proposition  to  impose  taxes,  for  any  reason,  on  church 
properties.  The  people  see  and  feel,  even  wrhen  they  cannot  state 
the  arguments  in  its  favor  or  answer  the  sophisms  of  opponents,  the 
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soundness  <>f  the  position  taken  bj  legi  latora  in  thi    matter.     Tl 
strong  public  sentiment  hai  il    basis  in  reason  iound  and  proper 

as  the  arguments  oi  reverend  prom  of  ohuroh  taxation  are  im- 

proper, shallow,  and  unsound.     CJnless  the  taxation  oi  church  \ 
erty  were  made  a  condition  of  Legislath  en  the  Cathc 

and  iIk1  non •( latholioa  of  this  country 

guard  in  numbers  and  respectability  to  follow  him  in  a  crusade  for 
taxation. 

The  people  see  thai  exemptions  from  taxation  an  lv  ntu 

ous,  but  also  lit  and  reasonable  in  many  c  The  laws  of  N 

York  Stati'   exempt   the  property  of   schools,   academies,  colic 
and  the  furniture  of  the  same,  poor-houses,  reformatories,  home 
industry,  and  the  personal  property  of  clergymen  to  a  certain  amount. 
Tn  New  York  city  the  exemptions  from  taxation  include  St.  La 
Hospital,  the  Roosevelt  and  Presbyterian  Hospitals,  the  Consumptive 
Ilome,  Home   for  Incurables,  all   libraries,  all  colleges,  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  Cooper  Institute,  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
and  scores  of  other  charities. 

Every  citizen  recognizes  the  decency  of  exempting  these  properties 
from  taxation;  for  a  greater  reason  the  property  of  the  churches 
should  enjoy  the  same  privilege. 

The  people  see  the  truth  of  Judge  Cooley's  statement  that,  "  the 
protection  of  the  government  being  the  consideration  for  which  taxes 
are  demanded,  all  parties  who  receive  or  are  entitled  to  that  protec- 
tion may  be  called  upon  to  render  the  equivalent. "  They  accept  that 
statement.  The  citizen  and  resident,  in  return  for  protection,  give 
their  proper  tax  to  the  government,  and  sometimes  render  it  personal 
service.  They  have  been  personally  benefited  in  a  hundred  ways  by 
the  orderly  civil  society  which  a  good  government  has  secured  for 
them:  they  have  made  money,  enjoyed  all  the  relations  of  social  life 
in  perfect  liberty,  and  are  in  debt  to  the  government  even  when  they 
have  paid  their  taxes.  But  the  churches  also  have  made  their  return 
for  the  protection  accorded  them.  They  have  paid  no  taxes,  but  they 
have  labored  night  and  day  to  secure  to  the  state  the  best  sort  of 
citizens.  They  have  preached  at  all  hours  and  seasons  the  duty  of 
loyalty  to  the  state,  and  have  spent  more  hours  than  the  state  could 
pay  for  in  looking  after  the  poor  and  helpless,  in  preventing  sin  and 
disorder,  in  keeping  pure  and  wholesome  the  very  elements  which  go 
to  make  a  decent  state.  If  the  ordinary  citizen  is  still  in  debt  to  his 
government  when  he  has  paid  his  taxes,  the  state  is  still  in  debt  to 
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the  ohurohea  wlim  tin-  tai  on  ohurch  property  baa  been  remitted. 
The  people  feel  that,  even  vrhen  oertain  olergymen  deny  it. 

The  peop]         that  church  property  i  i  really,  in  the  point  of  use, 

their  property,  and  that  it  would  be  as  sensible  to  tax  the  New  fork 

Ball  and  Centra]  Park  as  to  tax  the  churches,  the  schools,  and 

the  asylums.     The  churches  are  as  free  t»>  the  publio  as  the  city 

buildings;  they  have  been  built  for  the  use  of  the  people,  with  tin; 

people's  money;    and   tiny  are  still  supported  hy  voluntary  offerings. 

They  are  kept  open  to  suit  the  necessity  and  convenience  of  tliepub- 

lio,  and  all  then-  services  are  for  the  multitude.  It  may  be  said  in 
fad  that  the  churches  are  more  truly  the  property  of  the  people  in 
point  i>{  use  than  even  the  city  offices,  for  in  the  churches  they  are 
always  welcome,  and  it  is  not  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
clergy  that  these  buildings  are  erected,  but  solely  for  the  people,  after 
the  first  intention  of  honoring  God.  Ilistory  shows  that  the  church 
property  for  eighteen  hundred  years  has  always  remained  the  people's 
property,  whether  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  church  corporation, 
as  in  Austria,  or  was  confiscated  by  the  state  to  fill  its  coffers,  as  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  other  countries.  To  tax  prop- 
erty so  truly  the  property  of  the  people  is  simply  an  absurdity  of  the 
same  nature  as  taxing  the  public  schools  because  they  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  people  see,  even  where  some  clerical  leaders  cannot,  that  the 
work  of  the  churches  is  more  truly  beneficial  to  the  state,  more 
directly  so,  than  the  work  of  the  state-supported  public  schools :  for 
these  teach  only  material  knowledge,  and  develop  only  the  intellectual 
side  of  a  man,  whereas  the  churches  concern  themselves  with  his 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,  and  try  to  make  him  and  keep  him,  not 
merely  an  intelligent  citizen,  but  clean,  dutiful,  obedient,  law-abid- 
ing, and  spiritual.  And  whereas  the  work  of  the  schools  is  an 
influence  that  directly  affects  only  five  or  ten  years  of  a  citizen's  life, 
the  work  of  the  churches  begins  with  birth  and  ends  only  with  death, 
pursuing  the  man  through  every  phase  of  his  earthly  career,  encourag- 
ing him  in  virtue,  strengthening  him  in  temptation,  aiding  him  in 
danger,  supporting  him  in  trouble,  teaching  and  advising  him  in 
doubt,  pointing  out  his  responsibilities,  reproaching  him — even 
punishing  him — for  sin  and  dereliction.  The  Koman  Catholic  Church 
is  doing  this  work  for  12,000,000  Americans,  as  more  than  one  friendly 
Balaam  has  loudly  testified.  Not  a  Protestant  sect  of  importance  but 
will  claim  as  much  for  its  own  fold,  and  will  be  believed  by  the  poo- 
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pie  of  tin'  fold,  Tins  work  directly  benefll  i  tin*  itate,  and  the  itate 
has  never  been  asked  to  pay  one  oent  fox  a  moiety  of  th<  by 

which  it  baa  been  direotly  benefited.     Wlien,  therefore,  a1  t!. 
<>f  the  people,  it  remits  a  certain  portion  of  the  taxes  on  ohnroh  prop 
erty,     for  it  does  not  remit  all,— -the  sensible  people  oi  die  land  are 
satisfied  that  some  proper  acknowledgment  has  been  made  for  in- 
estimable Bervice;   they  approve  of  it,  and  they  reo    □    •    the  fact 

that  the  stale  is  still  in  debt,  and  iuu.-t  always  be  in  debt,  to  the 
church  for  such  service. 

Apart  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  which  may  lie  called  econom- 
ical and  is  concerned  with  the  men;  money  and  moral  value  of  the 
church  Societies  to  the  state,  the  people  have  another  reason — a  verv 

just,  and  very  beautiful  one — for  remitting  taxes  on  church  property, 
even  though  some  of  their  clerical  leaders  have  overlooked  it.  The 
people  acknowledge  the  existence,  the  providence,  the  goodness  of 
God.  In  a  spirit  of  reverence  they  decline  to  settle  taxation,  light 
or  heavy,  on  the  temples  raised  in  His  honor,  from  Whom  they  have 
received  all  good  things,  and  in  Whose  loving  and  merciful  hands  lie 
all  their  destinies.  Not  only  do  the  professed  and  practising  Chris- 
tians entertain  this  feeling,  but  that  ever-increasing  multitude  in  this 
country,  the  indiflerents  in  religious  matters,  sprung  from  Christian 
parents,  bound  by  family  ties  to  Christians, — even  these  decline  to  be 
coaxed  or  worried  into  any  plot  for  the  taxation  of  property  which  is 
held  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment. The  sentiment  of  reverence  is  to  their  credit,  and  it  con- 
trasts very  strangely  with  the  contrary  sentiment  held  by  clergymen 
supposedly  Christian  and  intelligent,  who  rank  the  churches,  in  point 
of  influence,  power,  dignity,  and  usefulness,  with  grammar-schools, 
art-museums,  and  factories. 

When  the  advocate  of  taxing  church  property  is  pushed  to  the 
last  extremity,  as  he  invariably  is  if  a  Christian,  he  justifies  himself 
with  the  everlasting  argument  of  the  union  of  church  and  state.  An 
article  in  the  May  number  of  The  Forum  quotes  President  Garfield 
as  follows: 

1 '  The  divorce  between  church  and  state  ought  to  be  absolute.  It  ought  to  be 
so  absolute  that  no  church  property  anywhere,  in  any  state,  or  in  the  nation, 
should  be  exempt  from  equal  taxation  :  for  if  you  exempt  the  property  of  any 
church  organization,  to  that  extent  you  impose  a  tax  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity. " 

The  last  statement  is  true  of  every  exemption,  and  applies  with  full 
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•  i  the  individual!  freed  from  taxation  for  public  services,  ai 
well  as  to  the  ohurches:  but  it  does  not  prove  that  i  bere  ought  Dot  to 
be  ai  emptiona,  or  that  exemptions  are  an  injustice  to  the  com- 
munity, or  that  any  union  of  ohurch  and  itate  exists  becauie  of 
exemptions.  The  state  has  a  right  to  exempt;  and  in  the  ease  of  the 
ehurchee  the  remission  of  taxes  is  no  injustice  to  the  citizen,  since 

tin'  Btate,  from  a  money  point  of  view,  is  still  the  church's  debtor. 

The  union  of  church  and  state  is  a  bugbear  in  America,  for  the 
simple  i  i  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  its  meaning.  When 
the  Btate  formally  names  a  church  the  chinch  of  the  community 
ruled  by  the  state,  builds  and  supports  its  churches,  schools,  and 
charities,  pays  salaries  to  the  clergy,  treats  with  the  church  authorities 

to  duties  and  privileges,  and  has  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
church  officials,  then  you  have  a  union  of  church  and  state.  Such  a 
union  exists  under  very  few  governments  to-day,  and  where  it  does, 
as  a  rule,  the  results  are  often  unsatisfactory  to  the  churches.  To 
say  that  the  remission  of  taxation  to  the  churches  is  encouraging  a 
future  union  of  church  and  state  in  this  country  is  more  than  extrava- 
gant. Not  even  the  payment  of  sums  of  money  to  charities  which  are 
doing  the  work  which  would  otherwise  be  neglected  or  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  government  officials,  can  be  called  a  tendency  to 
the  unification  of  church  and  state  in  the  European  sense.  The  state 
has  a  right  to  recognize  the  work  of  private  individuals  in  behalf  of 
its  citizens,  and  it  can  reward  the  workers  as  it  pleases  by  exemption 
from  taxation,  by  money  gifts,  by  direct  support,  or  by  the  confer- 
ring of  honors.  No  one  denies  it  this  right  in  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  science:  why,  then,  should  the  right  be  denied  in 
the  case  of  charitable  work  in  behalf  of  citizens?  The  moment 
any  real  union  of  church  and  state  is  attempted  in  this  country,  the 
people  will  be  able  to  recognize  it.  Federal  compact  with  church 
authorities,  salaries  to  the  clergy,  complete  support  of  churches  and 
charities,  and  all  the  other  features  of  such  a  union,  cannot  be  done 
in  the  dark  or  be  accomplished  piecemeal.  In  the  mean  time  there 
must  be  always  in  existence  at  the  very  least  such  a  union  of  action 
between  church  and  state  as  exists  in  this  country.  Both  church  and 
state  are  concerned  with  the  one  individual,  the  citizen.  They  can- 
not be  separate  if  they  would.  It  is  unavoidable  that  the  church,  if 
it  be  of  any  use  whatever,  shall  help  the  state :  is  there  any  solid 
reason  why  the  state  should  not  help  the  church,  at  least  in  the  minor 
matter  of  making  and  keeping  the  citizen  a  moral  and  loyal  creature? 
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A  union  of  activities  in  behalf  of  the  man  me  i  the 

ohurch  and  die  state,  whether  ihej  will  or  ooi  i  the  Bur  |  d  union 
is  another  affair,  and  againsl  it   the  Ameri      (  a  bai  . 

\  Ided  m  the  First  Amendment, 

Really  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  church  property  has  no 
point,,  no   interest,  unless   its  di  on    be  aimed   at   the   Etonian 

Oatholio  Ohurch  in  this  country,  The  unvarying  method  of  all 
clerical  advocates  of  taxation  is  to  dose  with  a  special  plea  for  the 
immediate  and  heavy  taxation  of  the  church  pro]  Catholic 

body.     This  oircumstance  raises  a  suspicion  of  ti.  erity  of  t.- 

advocates.  The  article  in  the  May  FOBUll  already  cited  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  the  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters,  the  most 
distinguished  baiter  of  Catholics  since  the  days  of  the  Rev.  Justin 
Fulton.  His  arguments  in  general  have  been  answered  in  the  first 
part  of  this  essay:  his  particular  plea  for  the  taxation  of  Catholic 
church  property  remains  to  be  examined.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  tax- 
ation of  all  church  property,  but  he  finds  that  "  there  are  many 
reasons  why  Roman  Catholic  church  property  should  especially  be 
taxed." 

A  litany  of  grosser  errors  than  the  "many  reasons"  it  would  be 
hard  to  find,  and  the  task  of  following  him  through  the  labyrinth 
which  he  has  built  up  is  most  unpleasant.  His  reasons  for  the 
special  taxing  of  Catholic  church  property  are : 

1.  The  church  property  is  held,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  individual  eccle- 
siastics. 

2.  It  is  the  personal  property  of  churchmen,  under  personal  control. 

3.  Only  priests  and  bishops  can  hold  church  property. 

4.  In  this  respect  one-man  power  prevails  over  the  law  of  the  state. 

5.  The  bishops  are  the  owners  in  fee  simple  of  nearly  all  church  property. 

6.  They  can  do  with  it  as  with  private  property,  leave  it  to  relatives,  etc. 

As  illustrations  of  these  assertions  he  gives  the  following : 

1.  Archbishop  Corrigan  owns  Calvary  cemetery. 

2.  He  never  permits  Catholics  to  bury  elsewhere,  and  all  the  receipts  are  his. 

3.  It  is  said  that  he  owns  $50,000,000  of  church  property. 

4.  Many  transfers  of  church  property  have  been  made  from  the  trustees  to 
M.  A.  Corrigan  :  not  to  the  Archbishop,  but  to  the  citizen,  Corrigan. 

4.  The  Pope's  Nuncio,  Archbishop  Bedini,  came  to  America  in  1855  to  wrest 
the  church  property  from  the  trustees  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  theEev.  Mr.  Peters's  reputation  as  a  careful 
writer,  a  conscientious  Christian  with  a  regard  for  the  good  name  of 
every  man,  and  a  clergyman  eager  to  preach  the  truth  though  the 
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I    should    fall,  that  each  statement  and   each    illustration    num- 

srroneo         The  facta  is  the  oase  arc  these: 
i     r      ohurcheeoi  Nfejn  Fork  State,  and  all  the  property  belong- 
ing  to  each   ohurch  or  pariah,  are  owned   by  corporations  formed 

ffding  to   the   special    law  of    the   State:    said  corporal  ions  always 

consisting  each  of  live  trustees,  viz.,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the 

eneral,  the    parish    priest,  and    two   laymen   of    the    particular 
parish.       No  others  hold  parish  property.       The  religious  orders,  both 

men  and  women,  hold   their   property  in  the  same    fashion,  except 
that  the  trustees  are  taken  solely  from  their  own  members. 

'J.  There  is  no  church  property  held  by  the  bishops  or  priests  as 
Kraal  property  in  this  or  any  other  State.  The  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore,  in  its  decrees  on  the  subject  of  church  property, 
urges  the  bishops  to  place  all  church  property  under  the  protection  of 
1  incorporation  where  it  can  be  done  safely,  as  in  the  State  of  New 
Y  <  >rk  :  where  such  incorporation  cannot  be  made,  it  requests  the  bishop 
to  have  himself  made  a  corporation  sole,  and  thus  to  hold  the  church 
property  as  any  other  corporation  would ;  and  where  this  cannot  be 
done  it  permits  him  to  hold  the  property  in  fee  simple.  There  are 
few  States,  if  any,  where  the  laws  are  so  adverse  that  church  prop- 
erty has  to  be  held  by  the  bishop  in  fee  simple;  but  when  the 
instances  happen,  the  Council  provides  against  trouble  by  ordering 
the  bishop  to  make  a  will  within  three  months  after  his  consecration, 
by  which  all  church  property  is  left  to  his  successor;  and  he  is  also 
compelled  to  keep  a  list  of  church  properties  and  a  list  of  his  personal 
properties,  copies  of  which  are  placed  with  his  metropolitan,  in  order 
that  no  confusion  may  follow  his  death. 

3.  That  bishops  and  priests  alone  can  hold  church  property  is 
evidently  untrue  from  the  laws  of  this  State,  which  provide  for  lay 
trustees,  from  the  fact  that  the  lay  religious  orders  hold  their  own 
property,  and  from  the  special  instances — two  out  of  a  thousand — of 
the  New  York  Cathedral  and  Calvary  Cemetery,  which  are  owned  by 
ten  trustees,  among  whom  Archbishop  Corrigan  is  the  only  church- 
man.     The  deeds  of  ownership  are  on  record. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  power  of  the  Archbishop,  or  of  any 
bishop,  prevails  over  the  law  of  the  State  in  this  or  any  other  instance. 

5.  There  is  no  evidence  that  all  the  bishops  are  owners  in  fee 
simple  of  the  church  property.  The  majority  are  simply  members  of 
the  church  corporation,  as  in  this  State,  or  corporations  sole,  as  in 
Maryland :  and  where  they  are  forced  to  hold  it  in  fee  simple,  they 
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and  their  brother  biahi  »uld  much  prefer  to  hold  it  under  such 

laws  as  prevail  in  this  State.     In  thi  I 

instance    where  a  bishop  holds  church  property  in  hi  name 

ship  of  disused  cemetery  in  Melro  e,  held  temporaril  bop 

Oorrigan  on  account  of  legal  difficulties  in  the  r,  and  a 

piece  of   land  In  the  Bahamas,  held  by  the  same  prelate  I 
Brit  ish  law  requires  it. 

c».  Neither  by  the  law  of  the  State  nor  by  the  law  of  the  Balti- 
more Council  can  a  bishop  dispose  of  church  property  al  hi  ore. 
As  a  trustee  or  a  corporation  Bole  he  is  bound  by  the  usual  restrictii 
Where  permitted  to  hold  church  propeii  y  in  his  own  nami 
o[  the  Council,  the  laws  of  his  own  province,  no!  to  mention  his 
feelings  of  honor,  duty,  and  religion,  and  the  facte  in  each  case,  arc 
the  safeguard. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  instances  so  felicitously  provided 
by  Mr.  Peters: 

1.  Archbishop  Corrigan  does  not  own  Calvary  Cemetery :  he  is 
one  among  ten  trustees. 

2.  Catholics  can  bury  where  they  please  within  the  restrictions 
Laid  down  by  the  Church.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Catholics  bury  in 
all  the  Catholic  cemeteries  of  the  neighborhood,  and  not  a  few  are 
taken  to  the  cemeteries  attached  to  the  churches  where  they  wor- 
shipped before  coming  to  the  city  to  live.  The  Archbishop  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  revenue  from  tombstones,  or  from  any  other 
source.     It  is  received  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  corporation. 

3.  The  Archbishop  of  New  York  owns  no  church  property,  with 
the  exceptions  named  above.  He  is  not  the  holder  of  $50,000,000 
of  real  estate,  which  might  have  been  guessed  from  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Peters' s  own  figures.  On  page  373  he  states  that  the  total 
value  of  our  church  property  in  the  United  States  is  8118,342,366. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Archbishop  should  own  almost  one-half 
of  it.  The  total  value  of  church  property  in  this  diocese  of  New 
York,  excluding  the  property  of  the  religious  orders,  is  estimated  at 
$17,675,000,  and  it  is  heavily  in  debt. 

4.  There  is  not  a  single  piece  of  church  property  in  the  diocese 
deeded  from  its  trustees  to  M.  A.  Corrigan;  nor  to  M.  A.  Corrigan, 
Archbishop;  nor  to  M.  A.  Corrigan,  Trustee;  nor  is  there  any  piece 
of  real  estate  in  the  name  of  M.  A.  Corrigan.  Therefore  there  are 
no  parcels  of  church  property  covering  whole  squares  of  land,  in 
Archbishop  Corrigan 's  name. 
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Phi  Pope  nuncio  Ajrohbishop  Bedini,  did  Dot  oome  to 
Aiii-rica  in  L855,  and  he  did  not  oome  to  ^  ohurch  property  from 
the  trustees.     He  came  in  I  858,  and  did  \  ery  little  while  bere  except, 

iratively,  dodge  the  ballets  of  Mi-.  Peters^  clerical  ancestors.  He 
left  hastily  tin;  next  year,  astonished  at  tin.'  murders  and  burnings 
done  m  tin-  name  i  >f  religion. 

Thus  the  argument  in  favor  of  specially  taxing  the  church  prop- 
erty  of  Catholics  comes  to  an  inglorious  end.  The  reasons  produced 
by  Mr.  Peters  are  not  true,  and  the  thesis  depending  upon  them  is 
much  worse  oil'  than  the  house  built  upon  the  sand,  after  the  wind 
and  the  rain  got  through  with  it.  He  was  not  content  with  reasons 
for  the  general  taxation  of  all  church  property;  he  had  to  find  rea- 
sons for  loading  Catholic  churches  with  taxation  though  all  others 
escaped.  Surely,  if  exceptions  were  to  prevail  in  this  matter,  few 
could  offer  stronger  reasons  than  the  churches,  schools,  and  chari- 
ties of  the  Catholic  church.  They  are  unquestionably  the  property 
of  the  people,  the  common  people,  who  built  them  and  now  support 
them:  they  are  open  to  all,  for  worship,  aid,  recreation,  and  train- 
ing. The  churches  belong  as  truly  to  the  people,  in  the  point  of 
use,  as  does  the  public  park :  the  Catholic  schools  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  educate  30,000  children  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  saving 
the  city  $750,000,  besides  giving  the  city  Christian  citizens;  the  care 
of  the  sick,  the  orphan,  the  aged,  provided  by  the  Sisterhoods,  is  the 
best  and  kindest  in  the  world. 

If  taxation  of  church  property  ever  becomes  a  fact  in  this  country, 
it  will  be  for  reasons  very  different  from  those  offered  by  clergymen 
of  Mr.  Peters 's  character.  Such  a  taxation  is  utterly  opposed  to 
American  principles,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  nations,  very  distaste- 
ful to  people  that  believe  in  God  and  in  Christ.  It  can  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country  only  when  religion  has  lost  its  truth  and  charm 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.  Even  then  the  privilege  of 
exemption  will  be  simply  transferred  from  the  churches  to  the  art- 
museums,  the  ethical -culture  temples,  and  perhaps  the  gymnasiums 
and  dancing-academies.  The  State  will  always  have  the  right  of 
exemption,  and  will  ever  take  delight  in  its  exercise. 

John  M.  Farley. 
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OF    PROFESSORS. 

From  the  general  considerations  of  the  two  preceding  article     1 
now  pass  to  special  topics,  the  first  oi  which  is  University  Fell 

ships  and  Scholarships.  Wc  are  now  realizing,  again,  that  children 
have  certain  sacred  and  inalienable  rights:  such  as  the  right  to  be 

wellborn  of  virtuous  and  healthful  parents;  the  right  to  Linger  in  the 
Eden  of  instinct  and  unconsciousness ;  to  have  their  serious  <piestions 
honestly  answered;  to  have  occupation  enough  to  save  them  from 

ennui;  to  have  a  solid  basis  of  right  and  early  habituation;  and  to 
have  suitable  companionship  both  of  adults  and  of  other  children.  In 
these  respects  we  do  not  do  our  duty  to  our  children,  and  we  shirk  the 
full  parental  function  by  too  little  supervision  and  co-operation  with 
nurses,  tutors,  and  teachers.  The  natural  right  of  the  young  to  leisure 
interferes  with  only  the  grosser  forms  of  selfishness  which  would 
profit  from  children's  work,  and  against  which  laws  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  are  forever  in  conflict.  We  cannot  too  often  re- 
peat that  the  word  "  school"  means  "  leisure. "  The  fascinating  history 
of  man's  ideals  of  an  earthly  paradise,  which  have  always  lain  so  close 
and  warm  about  the  heart,  shows  that  all  these  parks,  gardens,  eldo- 
rados,  golden  ages,  Utopias,  millennia,  arcadias,  isles  of  the  blest, 
and  lands  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  have,  as  the  heart  of  their 
charm,  as  the  gem  in  their  every  lotus,  that  same  leisure  to  which 
childhood  should  be  forever  sacred.  Leisure  has  always  been  the 
condition  of  every  kind  of  spontaneity — growth  from  within,  inspira- 
tion ;  when  apart,  in  sacred  places,  men  have  come  face  to  face  with 
the  genius  of  their  own  personality,  or  first  deeply  realized  that  the 
oracle  in  their  own  hearts  is  true,  the  universe  sane,  and  nature's 
ways  benign.  This  is  education,  in  its  primal  sense,  rather  than  in- 
struction, for  it  is  from  within  outward;  its  watchword  is  the  natural 
naturans — the  about  to  become — which  the  student  of  childhood 
watches  for  long  and  patiently  with  Horus's  only  song  of  "Hush,  all 
hush."  This  is  the  miracle  of  growth,  and  by  this  gate  the  great 
impulses  and  ideas  which  elevate  the  race  enter. 

A  recent  writer  bases  here  an  argument  for  leisured  classes  in 
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rho  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  whose  spontaneities  should 

point  out  the  way  of  pi  while  they  beaoh  bow  to  occupy  hours 

of  rest  or  vacancy.     Eenoe,  too,  the  old  English  proverb,  that  the 

ilfl  of  Btudentfl  are  the  best  material  for  prophecy.      In  our  land  of 

hast.',  tension,  and  * >verpivssure,  where  the  tendency  is  so  strong  to 
drive  "lit  leisure  from  its  inner  sanetuary,  the  school — where  even  the 
kindergarten,  where  children  ought  to  vegetate,  so  tends  to  become  a 
factory  of   Proebelian  furbelows  -we  are  prone  to  forget  that  every 

irruption  into  this  childish  Eden  of  leisure  must  have  a  specific  and 
."ii,  for  leisure  develops  character  and  spontaneity,  which 
overwork  always  repres 

Socrates  was  scandalized  that  the  Sophists  took  pay  for  teaching, 
but  from  the  installation  of  the  Athenian  Porch  and  Grove,  the  an- 
cient universities  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  down  to  the 
Medicean  patronage  of  letters,  academies,  schools,  and  universities,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  would  have  become  of  learning  had  it  not 
had  the  benefit  of  endowment,  which  it  has  never  since  been  without. 
The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  never  apply  in  the  field  of  morals  or 
intellect,  but  the  need  is  inversely  as  the  demand.  The  status  pupillaris 
not  only  always  has  been,  but  ought  to  be,  a  state  of  dependence,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  docility  that  it  not  only  be,  but  be  felt  to  be,  such. 
We  are  proud  that  our  lower  schools  are  free;  the  Chinese  are  proud 
to  pay — as  all  Chinese  must — for  lower  grades  of  education,  while  the 
state  supports  the  higher  grades.  The  chief  feature  of  the  media3val 
universities  was  the  exceptional  privileges,  immunities,  and  franchises 
which  state  and  church  vied  with  each  other  in  conferring.  These 
largely  made  their  prosperity.  Students  and  teachers  paid  no  taxes 
or  tolls,  in  days  and  lands  where  these  were  oppressive ;  they  per- 
formed no  military  duty,  when  wars  were  rife ;  they  had  their  own 
courts,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  almost  paternal.  The  title  of 
the  provost  was  "  the  guardian  of  privileges;"  his  duties  were  to  see 
that  even  special  assessments  and  town  dues  were  not  imposed  upon 
students,  who,  as  the  statutes  of  Padua  said,  must  be  considered  as 
citizens  in  what  concerns  the  advantages,  but  not  in  what  concerns 
the  burdens,  of  citizens.  Many  of  the  struggles  between  town  and 
gown  were  to  preserve  these  privileges.  Gradually  to  leisure  has 
been  added  protection,  opportunity,  instruction,  and  incentive. 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  of  the  British  Parliamentary 
Eeports  is  that  of  Lord  Brougham's  commission,  which  was  occupied 
continuously  from  1818  to  1837  in  investigating  the  conditions  of 
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foundations,     [n  their  88  folio  rollings,  >  of  tli«-:-o  fu? 

desoribed,  yielding  then  XI  ,200,000,  and  now  ;i  tni' 
sum.     Tin.;  report,  which  baa  been  the  bai  ia  of  .-ill  i  tent  l< 

lation,  and  by  which  the  polioy  ol  publicity  wa  ibstituted  for 
periodic  official  investigation,  shows  why  funds  for  higher  tion 

have  been  most  beneficent  and  held  fcruesl   to  the  founder's  ideal. 
Only  with  the  publication  of  Baumgart's  book  in 
sible  to  study  the.  various  stipends,  etc,  of  all    the  German   uni- 
versities.    1   have  tabulated  all  those  al    Leipzig  and   Berlin.     At. 
Leipzig  the  oldest  was  established   in  L325,  and  nearly  as  many  i 
ones  were  created  between  L880  and  hs.'»  as  in  any  enl  be- 

fore.    Of  all  the  Leipzig  founders,  L 82  gave  precedence  to  stud 

from  then- own  locality;    173  to  those  from  their  own  family;    | 

fer  students  titled  at  a  particular  Bchool.     Early  founders  pn 

theology;  a  few  decades  ago,  philology;  and  now  science  is  prefer] 

In  all,   Leipzig  has   nearly  400  funds,  ranging   from  x:;7  to  Sl'o. 

each,  which  may  be  distributed  among  729  beneficiaries.  Many  of 
these  funds  have  their  own  statutes,  and  I  read  these  books  with 
growing  awe.  These  donors  of  small  sums  were  impressed  with  the 
immortality  of  human  society,  and  saw  that  higher  education  was  its 
best  safeguard,  and  that  the  poorest  should  have  equal  rights  with 
the  richest  in  the  republicanism  of  culture :  they  loved  and  revered 
youth.  Under  the  influence  of  Turgot's  great  treatise  and  revolu- 
tionary tendencies,  such  funds  were  swept  away  in  France,  and  now 
the  State  annually  appropriates  generous  sums  for  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  as  if  it  envied  and  would  take  to  its  own  paternal  func- 
tion the  student's  gratitude.  Swift,  in  his  sketch  of  the  Struldbrugs, 
who  acted  like  others  till  thirty,  then  grew  dejected,  forgetful,  and 
at  eighty,  though  immortals,  had  to  be  regarded  as  dead  in  law,  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  all  trust  funds.  Mr.  Lowe's  law,  I860,  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  cy  prey,  or  parliamentary  revision  according  to 
the  nearest  practicable  purpose,  after  a  period  of  inviolability.  But 
the  careful  official  chronicler  of  the  German  universities  has  sacredly 
maintained  the  individuality  of  each  fund,  so  that  they  have  never, 
as  has  been  done  in  some  American  institutions,  been  diverted  or 
fused  for  greater  efficacy  to  the  effacement  of  even  the  personality  of 
the  more  ancient  donors.  Many  of  these  funds  are  given  by  lodges, 
churches,  corporations,  towns,  chambers  of  commerce,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. Leipzig  has  132  royal  and  156  private  "  free-table"  funds ; 
others  are  for  rooms,  wood,  free  beds,  hospital  care,   etc.     At  the 
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Aden  wedding,  in  1878,  i  single  fund  «>f  $82,000  was  set 

apart,  while,  by  bequest,  Marbourg  has  lately  received  a  large  fund 
tudenta  in  medical  Bubjeots. 
Prom  the  interesting  Report  of   1852  it  appeared  that  of  all  the 

.'.i-j  fellowships  then  existing  at  Oxford,  only  20  were  open  to  gen- 
eral competition.  Of  these  L0,  opened  since  1829,  were  at  Baliol 
College,  and  to  this  cause  its  pre-eminence  was  ascribed.  In  the 
other  <  bcford  colleges  the  average  tenure  of  fellowships  was  ten  years; 
celibacy   was  still    enforced;    residence,   which   originally  involved 

re  monastic  rules,  had  been  Bweetened  by  many  luxuries;  many 
donors,  following  William  of  Wykeham,  so  early  famous  for 
bounty  to  Fellows  of  his  kin,  had  attached  conditions  to  their  gifts 
which  barely  escaped  the  law  against  perpetual  entails;  many  funds 
were  treated  almost  as  the  private  property  of  the  heads  of  houses; 
the  older  dons  despised  what  they  dubbed  "  mere  cleverness"  ;  young 
men,  seeing  provision  for  life  made  at  the  outset,  were  almost  bribed 
into  incapacity;  bright  Fellows  pushed  out  to  other  careers,  and  dull 
ones  remained ;  and  thus  all  that  was  private  and  selfish  was  de- 
veloped to  the  utmost,  and  all  that  was  public  and  ideal  seemed  lost. 
The  reforms,  which  since  then  have  been  gradual  but  radical,  have 
brought  great  changes.  All  the  Oxford  colleges  now  have  fellow- 
ships, 367  in  all,  ranging  in  number  from  Wadham  with  8,  to  All 
Souls  with  50,  and  with  an  upper  and  lower  limit  fixed  for  each  Fel- 
low. Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  can  be  found  groups  of  more 
scholarly  or  delightful  young  men  than  these  coteries  of  the  best 
youth  in  England,  for  which  the  whole  educational  system  has  been 
sifted,  and  who  are  to  be  future  leaders.  Their  scholarly  activity  and 
productivity  is  now  increasing,  and  these  21  little  groups  are  aca- 
demic ideals  of  leisure  and  culture  nowhere  paralleled.  Nearly  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  17  colleges  of  Cambridge,  England,  with 
their  331:  fellowships.  Besides  these,  Oxford  has  480  scholarships 
and  about  126  exhibitions,  and  Cambridge  518  scholarships.  More 
recently  the  universities  have  begun  to  rival  the  colleges.  Cam- 
bridge has  48,  and  Oxford  41  fellowships  and  scholarships.  Glasgow 
has  310  fellowships,  scholarships,  bursaries,  etc.;  Edinburgh,  176; 
Durham,  32;  Dublin,  33;  St.  Andrew's,  116;  Victoria,  12;  Bristol, 
8;  Mason,  8;  University  College,  34;  and  Aberdeen,  348.  In  pre- 
paratory schools,  in  England,  we  find  these  aids  in  abundance. 

In  this  country,  in  the  older  colleges,  and  even  the  larger  fit- 
ting-schools of  the  East,  such  funds  abound.     Our  special  concern 
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bere,  however,  ii  only  with  those  devoted  to  p  end  I 

subjoin  what  I  believe  is  a  complete  li  I  oi  thoee  now  available. 

The  following  have  one  graduate  scholarship  or  fellowship  each,  limited  to 
their  own  graduates : — 

Brown  University.    |500;  descendant  of  ■  Union  veteran  preferred 
Hatnpden-Sidney  College.    |800;  must  teach/and  proceed  to  the  I   M  <\< 
i'nircrsi(i/  of  Michigan.— QBOQ ;  aot  more  than  two  years  trofn  B«  a. 

Cnircrsit y  of  Minnesota.      s'J.Mi. 

Si/rnciisc  University.— fSOO ;  Painting;  limit- <i  to  graduates  oi  the  preoeding 
year  ;  must  study  and  paint  In  some  art  oent8& 

WdsiiiiHjt on  and  Lee  University.-  |490;  awarded  ror  two  yean;  mustteaoh. 

The  following  hare  from  tiro  to  f<  n  each  : — 

Amherst  College, — R.  B.  ECingFund,  Income  of  $80,000;  mo  I  be  a  graduate 
of  Amherst;  the  first  three  years  to  be  spent  abroad;  thenezl  four  years  must 
give  not  more  than  thirty  lectures  per  annum,  on  a  subject  of  his  own  choice  to 
be  finally  published ;  must  reside  at  Amherst  at  least  one  col lege  u-rm,  and  have 
no  other  vocation.  Dwight  Fund,  $250;  History  and  Social  Science  ;  graduate 
only.     Pope  Fund,   $250;  Physics;  graduate  only. 

Boston  University. — Sleeper  fellowship,  $500;  graduate  only.  Philological 
Fellowship,   $250  ;  graduate. 

University  of  California. — Le  Conte  fellowship,  $500;  may  travel.  Six 
fellowships,  yielding  $000  each,  two  of  which  are  in  Philosophy,  and  one  each 
in  Mineralogy,  French.  Pedagogy,  History,  and  Political  Science.  One  in  Civil 
Engineering,  $700.  No  tuition.  Not  confined  to  graduates  of  the  University 
of  California.     Fellows  assist  in  the  work  of  their  departments. 

Dartmouth  College  has  six  resident  graduate  scholarships  of  $200  each. 

Haverford  College. — Four  fellowships  of  $150  each  and  tuition.  One  each 
to  a  graduate  of  Haverford,  Earlham,  Ind.,  Wilmington,  O. ,  Penn,  la. 

University  of  Illinois. — Four  fellowships  of  $-400  each  ;  holders  must  be  grad- 
uates of  the  University  and  instruct  from  five  to  ten  hours  weekly. 

University  of  Mississippi. — Four  fellowships  of  $300  the  first  year,  $400  the 
second  year ;  must  be  graduates  of  the  University  and  instruct  one  or  two  hours 
daily.     (Not  endowed,  and  suspended  this  year  for  lack  of  funds. ) 

Northwestern  University.  — Two  fellowships  of  $400  each  and  tuition,  — one 
in  Physics  and  one  in  Chemistry  ;  not  endowed  ;  incumbents  must  give  limited 
assistance  in  instruction  ;  open  to  graduates  of  any  institution  of  good  rank. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  — One  fellowship  in  Physics,  $600 ;  may  study  at 
any  university  approved  by  the  faculty.  Four  fellowships  for  women  in  Phil- 
osophy, $225  each  ($200  deducted  for  board  if  in  residence) . 

Princeton  University. — Five  fellowships,— one  in  Social  Science,  $500;  one 
in  Biology,  $400 ;  one  in  English,  $500 ;  one  in  Oratory,  $600 ;  one  in  Archae- 
ology* $400.  The  first  two  less  $150  for  tuition ;  all  open  to  graduates  of  any 
American  college  of  not  more  than  five  years'  standing. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.—  Two  fellowships  of  $300,  less  $50  for 
tuition ;  open  only  to  the  two  seniors  whose  scholarship  is  highest. 

University  of  Rochester. — Two  fellowships  of  $300  and  tuition  each  ;  open  to 
graduates  of  Rochester  only. 

University  of  Texas. — Three  fellowships  (one  each  in  Latin,  History,  and 
Physics)  of  $300  each  and  tuition  ;  graduates  only  ;  must  assist. 

Those  having  over  ten  graduate  scholarships  or  fellowships  each  are: — 
University  of  Chicago.—  Twenty  fellowships  of  $520  each;  twenty  of  $320 
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<  »ii.-  in  i. .it  in,  of  $600;  one  in  Latin,  of  $400;  one  in  Political  Economy, 
of  $((10,  two  in  English,  of  |400;  two  In  Biatory,  of  $400;  one  In  Comparative 
Religion ,  oJ  f  tOO  Prom  all,  tuition  oi  |10fi  for  three,  «>r  $120  for  four  terms,  is 
deducted.  Holders  mutt  devote  nut  mote  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  service 
ai  Instructors,  upon  a  journal,  or  otherwise. 

clark  University. — Ten  senior  fellowships  of  $600;  ten  junior  fellowships  of 
|400;  ten  senior  scholarships  of  $900 ;  ten  junior  scholarships  of  $100.    In  each 
tuition  fee  of  $800  Is  charged.    Open  to  approved  graduates  of  any  institu- 
tion ,  ii. »  sen  ice  required. 

•luinbia  ( 'ollege.  —Twenty -four  fellowships  of  $500  each,  net.     OneTyndall 
fellowship  *>f  $648  and  bee  tuition  if  at  Columbia.     May  study  elsewhere. 

Cornell  University. — Two  fellowships  of  $000  each;  holders  may  be  required 
to  attend  in  the  White  Library  four  hours  a  day.  These  may  be  turned  into  one 
or  two  travelling  fellowships  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty.  Twenty-one 
fell*  m  ships  of  $500  each  ;  liable  to  four  hours  a  week  service.  Appointees  must 
tile  a  bond  of  $1,000  to  return  money  if  they  do  not  remain  the  full  year. 

Harvard  University. — Harris  fellowship,  $500.  Two  Rogers  fellowships  of 
$750,  Science.  Four  Parker  fellowships  of  $700.  One  Kirkland  fellowship, 
$550.  One  Walker  fellowship,  $500;  Philosophy  preferred.  Eight  Morgan  fel- 
lowships, of  which  six  yield  $500,  and  twro  $400  each.  One  Gibbs  scholarship. 
One  San  Francisco  Club  scholarship  for  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. One  Rocky  Mountain  Club  scholarship  for  graduate  of  a  Colorado 
college.  The  income  of  certain  other  funds  usually  expended  in  the  under- 
graduate or  other  departments  may  be  applied  yearly  to  the  graduate  school, 
which  the  present  year  enjoys :  in  all  20  fellowships  and  47  scholarships. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. — Twenty  fellowships  of  $500  each,  less  $150  for 
tuition.  Distributed  by  the  faculty  among  the  departments.  One  Bruce  fellow, 
ship  in  Biology,  of  $400  net.  May  study  elsewhere.  All  open  to  graduates  of 
any  institution  of  good  standing. 

Vanderbilt  University. — Nine  fellowships  of  $300  to  $500  each  and  tuition; 
open  to  any  graduate,  who  must  teach  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day.  Ten  fellow- 
ships of  $200  each,  less  $100  for  tuition  ;  no  teaching. 

University  of  Wisconsin. — One  fellowship  of  $400  and  tuition  ;  awarded  for 
two  years.  Eight  fellowships  of  $400  each  and  tuition ;  one  hour  teaching  or 
two  hours  of  laboratory  assistance  required  daily. 

Yale  University.  — Two  fellowships  of  $600  each.  One  fellowship  of  $600  in 
Physical  Science.  One  fellowship  of  $500  in  Physics  ;  must  act  as  assistant  in 
Physical  laboratory.  One  fellowship  of  $600  ;  may  study  abroad  if  appointed  a 
second  year ;  open  only  to  graduate  of  the  academic  department  of  Yale.  Five 
fellowships  of  $400  each ;  open  to  any  graduate,  but  preference  given  to  those 
who  have  already  spent  one  year  in  graduate  study.     Tuition  sometimes  charged. 

To  these  positions  men  and  woman  are  alike  eligible  in  Syracuse,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Boston,  California,  Illinois,  Northwestern,  Pennsylvania,  Chicago, 
Cornell,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale ;  but  women  have,  so  far,  held  but  very  few  of 
these  appointments. 

The  following,  as  seen  above,  appoint  only  their  own  graduates  :  Amherst, 
Boston,  Brown,  Hamden- Sidney,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  University 
of  City  of  New  York,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Texas,  and  Washington  and  Lee. 
Those  requiring  services  to  the  institution  are  Amherst,  California,  Chicago. 
Cornell, Hamden-Sidney,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Northwestern,  Texas,  Vanderbilt, 
Washington  and  Lee,  and  Wisconsin. 

There  are  still  some  who  object  to  the  principle  of  aids  to  indi- 
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vidua!  students.     President  Eliot,  som<  ly  pro 

tested  that  theological  soho<  >]         mid  not  be 

tions,  and  thought  their  numerous  deturs  had  bribed  indifl 

to  enter  the  ministry,     Mr.  C  Bonaparte  calls  the  f i 

M  soup-houses. n     M  aoh  has  been  said  in  favor  of  tl  I  and  m 

value  of  working  one's  way  through  fitting-school  and  college.     A 

quid  pro  quo,  gay-as-you-go  principle  is  i         onally  illu  i  by 

i  of  students  who  ei  en  make  on  >n<  y  on  their  way  through  colli 
At  a  famous  girls1  school  the  pupils  wash  dishes  and  scrub  Bo 
and  some  colleges  still  have  long  winter  vacations  that  pupils  may 
teach  school.     Meanwhile,  many  of  these  Bmaller  funds  are  now  not 
sufficient  to  pay  tuition,  which  has  b<  radually  raised,  and  are* 

simply  deducted  from  the  term-bill  and  go  into  the  colli 
entire,  so  that  the  college,  rather  than  the  student  whom  the  donor  had 
in  view,  is  aided  by  them.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  evils  which 
history  shows  to  be  so  liable  here,  but  these  funds  are  no  more  labile 
than  any  other  form  of  trust  or  mortmain.  All  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  are  administered.  Every  educational  system  or 
institution  that  is  good  is,  in  a  sense,  a  charity,  and  the  higher  or 
more  spiritual  the  end  the  greater  the  danger  of  miscarriage,  but  the 
greater  the  beneficence  of  successful  application.  As  aids  to  indi- 
gence alone  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  public  and  personal 
good  thus  done,  not  only  to  recipient,  but  to  giver. 

With  graduate  aids  the  case  is  almost  totally  different.  Most 
who  profit  by  these  in  this  country  are  young  men  of  neither  exces- 
sive wealth  nor  poverty,  whose  means  have  been  taxed  well  toward, 
if  not  beyond,  their  limit,  by  expenses  in  college;  who  have  demon- 
strated their  intellectual  superiority, and  who  are  thus  enabled  to  assume 
the  risks  of  competing  for  leadership  in  some  department  of  intellectual 
life.  These  positions  are  not  given  to  those  intending  to  become  law- 
yers, doctors,  or  clergymen,  or  to  enter  any  field  of  applied  science. 
They  must  devote  themselves  to  non -professional  specialization,  and 
generally  expect  to  become  professors  in  their  line.  With  them  acade- 
mic freedom  should  reach  its  apotheosis ;  their  first  need  is  leisure  and 
opportunity,  and  what  more  precious  gift  can  be  imagined  to  young  men 
of  either  talent  or  genius?  It  is  said  that  genius  educates  itself,  and  a 
study  of  the  early  lives  of  great  men  shows  that  the  pedagogy  of  talent 
is  radically  different  from  that  of  mediocrity.  We  have  lost — or  rather 
never  attained — the  secret  of  a  fit  academic  environment  for  the  later 
adolescent  stages  of  young  men  whose  abilities  are  really  of  the  very 
29 
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it-;-,  in  the  vast  and  growing  complexity  of  modern  intellec- 
tual lift;  it  is  just  these  wfi<>  most  need  that  subtle  guidance  of  hint 
and  tion  in  which  pedagogic  tact  and  help  culminate.     "To 

\,"  sanl  the  elder  Ghrimm,  of  one  of  his  beat  students,  "  the 
chapter-headings  of  the  first  old-Norse  grammar,  which   1  mean  to 

vvii!'  elf,  would  be   to   give  away   the  whole   thing."      But  just 

these  apperception   centres   are    the   diet  of   nascent  genius,  which  is 

either  addled  or  disgusted  by  the  method,  grades,  and  reserves,  of  com- 
monplace  pedagogy.  None  can  so  profit  by  leisure  and  all  the  com- 
panionships of  the  higher  life  of  culture,  none  is  so  docile  to  real 

lership,  and  none  so  deserves  the  very  best  it  can  give,  as  these 
elite  youth  who  are  taking  large  risks,  long  delays,  facing  the  certainty 
of  an  apprenticeship  in  subordinate  positions  with  small  pay,  when  in 
lower  schools  or  professional  lines  they  could  command  an  immediate 
competence.  Such  men  ought  to  be  the  very  apples  of  the  academic 
eye  in  every  institution  that  has  the  least  real  university  aspirations. 
Everything  should  be  made  tributary  to  their  needs.  To  see  such 
young  men  grow,  fills  a  born  teacher  with  reverence,  awe,  and  de- 
light, as  every  month  is  marked  by  progress,  and  he  counts  it  the 
highest  human  service — nay,  would  transfer  his  own  choicest  germs 
of  work  and  promise,  and  be  himself  but  dung — to  minister  to  the 
advent  of  real  greatness.  Work  for  and  with  such  men  is  more 
stimulating  and  instructive  than  the  best  that  any  teacher  ever  gave; 
it  maintains  the  age  of  youth  in  the  youth  of  age,  has  undreamed-of 
sources  of  consolation  in  trouble,  and  is  the  very  highest  thing  in 
what  I  deem  the  noblest  of  all  human  callings. 

Fellowships  that  give  leisure  alone,  without  both  guidance  and 
eternal  vigilance  against  unworthy  appointments,  may  so  lapse  as  to 
illustrate  with  peculiar  force  the  law  that  the  worst  things  are  the 
perversions  of  the  best.  There  is  a  strange  rapport  between  stages 
of  evolution  and  those  of  devolution.  The  foetus  has  features  and 
suggestions  of  old  age;  and,  in  learning  to  speak  and  move,  children 
show  many  if  not  most  symptoms  of  aphasia  and  motor  disorder. 
This  correspondence  is  particularly  close  between  the  two  climacteric 
periods  of  adolescence  and  senescence.  During  the  last  few  years  I 
have  systematically  questioned  many  aging  men  of  eminence  con- 
cerning the  early  psychic  symptoms  of  old  age.  Pending  a  later  re- 
port I  will  only  say  here  that  the  most  salient  of  these  symptoms  are 
described  in  an  admirable  article  of  Professor  Santayana,  in  An- 
drew Lang's  "  Oxford,"  and  elsewhere,  in  a  certain  type  of  our///  dc 
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siir.fc  «•« >l !«•; •  i:t us  in  whom  the  feeling  gradually  iup<  i 
haps,  after  all,  efforl   la  bo  partial  and  liable  to  ;  that  il 

ha rd I  v  worth  while.     'I'll is  atmo  phere  of  doubt h 
whole-souled  and  hearty  beliefs;  of  criticism  fcx         there  has  t> 
creation;  of  reserve  when  there  is  nothing  to  n  i  indiffen 

because  there  is  nothing  hearty  to  choose  I  a;  of  patient  inl 

spection  while  all   the  inner  oracles  remain  mute, — this  it 
blights  youth,  which  is  not  real  without  enthusiasm  and  altrui 
like  a  December  chill  in  leafy  .1  ane. 

"This  habil  of  oarping,  this  trick  of  collectin    aoti     thl    inability  to  pnf  a 
work  through,  this  dawdling  erudition;  every  Oxford  man  knows  them 
feels  those  temptations  which  seem  to  be  in  tin1  air.    Oxford  isadiscoura 
place.    College  drudgery  absorbs  the  hours  of  the  students  in  proporf  ion  to  their 
conscientiousness.     They  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  criticism,  they  collect  Q< 
they  wait,  they  dream,  their  youth  goes  by,  and  the  night  comes  when  no  man 
can  work." 

Mr.  Lang's  picture  of  a  university  as  a  "discouraging  place,"  with 

both  an  exhausted  air  and  an  air  of  exhaustion,  is   in  too  dark   to 
for  anything  in  this  country  yet,  and  must,  I  would  fain  hope, 
overdrawn,  or  be  applicable  to  only  a  special  set.      But  all  the  ten- 
dencies in  this  direction  have  never  before  been  so  rife  here. 

Let  me  attempt  a  recipe  how  to  turn  the  freshness  and  spon- 
taneity of  youth  into  the  premature  ripeness  of  age,  eliminating  the 
noon-day  of  consummate  manhood,  as  follows:  Select  a  vigorous 
young  man  of  hybrid  stock,  with  ancestral  tendencies  from  diverse 
races  already  at  strife  in  his  soul,  but  of  hitherto  careful  and  judi- 
cious nurture.  He  has  felt  the  calentures  of  an  age  wThen  the  blood  is 
hot  and  its  pressure  high,  as  it  must  be  that  its  tides  may  irrigate  and 
mature  the  new  cells  and  tissues;  he  has  the  normal  craving  for  vivid 
feelings,  the  orgiastic  impulses  so  strong  that  young  men  must  have 
excitement  on  a  low,  if  it  is  not  offered  on  a  high,  plane.  He  has  had 
the  experiences  normal  at  the  dawn  of  this  age  of  emotional  prodigal- 
ity. On  the  ball-team  he  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of 
striving  for  others,  and  knows  what  a  non-commercial  standard  of 
success  means.  But  in  intellectual  work  he  does  not  find  companion- 
ship either  warm  or  large.  Intellectual  ideals  are  not  supreme ;  the  old 
class-spirit  is  broken  up,  and  there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place.  He 
brings  his  most  cherished  convictions  and  ideals  to  a  mart  where  others 
just  as  sacred  and  cherished  are  diverse  and  even  contradictory.  Instead 
of  one  there  are  many  equally  tempting  lines  of  excellence,  and  which- 
ever he  chooses  he  is  liable  to  find  himself  mistaken  and  always  tempted 
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All  the  complexity  of  the  world  of  science  i 
i  to  him.     li  be  takes  a  course  in  the  Bistory  of  Philosophy,  and 
funis  views  to  which  hi  out,  the  next  system  overturns 

them  and  be  concludes  that  it  is  better  to  hold  no  opinions.     Ee  stud- 
abroad,  and  if  be  lias  QOt   a  well  started  specialty  the   maze  thick- 

ens.     He  had  a  i treed,  but  now  doubts  if  even  the  world  is  real.     Be 

held  a  brief  in  one  or  more  of  the  many  eauses  of  reform,  but  linds  his 

indictments  against  Diabolos  nolle-pro&sed.  At  every  point  he  is 
thrown  back  upon  himself,  and   pessimism   has  touched  him  with  the 

Great   Fatigue.     He  is  a  forlorn  unit.     He  wanted  to  square  him- 

self  with  the  universe,  hut  finds  it  too  Large  for  him  to  catch  its  drift. 
Like  the  Komans  in  the  old  days  when  all  creeds  were  tolerated,  he 
feels  that  all  things  are  alike  true  and  alike  false,  while  his  heart  is 
growing  cold  and  his  head  gray  in  vain.  Somehow,  he  is  alluvium 
where  he  should  be  rock.  He  has  lost  the  flavor  of  conviction,  and, 
if  he  has  not  positive  ill-health,  he  is  a  moral  valetudinarian.  We 
cannot  bring  back  a  lost  unity  of  faith  nor  the  days  of  the  little  college. 
Our  only  escape  is  in  the  enthusiasm  that  always  goes  with  specializa- 
tion and  in  making  the  new  university  spirit,  whose  still  small  voice  is 
now  heard  among  us,  into  a  settled,  corporate,  academic  tradition. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  the  "  new  charity,"  now  called  a  science  as  well 
as  a  virtue,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  give  doles  to  beggars  without 
satisfying  himself  personally,  or  through  some  agency  to  that  end, 
that  his  gift  will  do  good  and  not  harm  to  the  recipient.  It  is  just 
as  wrong  for  universities  to  give  fellowships  to  men  fresh  from  col- 
lege, save  in  the  rarest  cases,  unless  they  are  able  not  merely  to  fol- 
low or  even  suggest,  but  to  guide  and  direct  the  work  in  detail.  His 
reading  methods  should  be  the  best  the  professor  can  command,  and 
the  entire  resources  of  the  institution  should  be  a  sort  of  orchestration 
to  bring  out  the  best  melody  in  his  soul.  To  waste  the  precious 
funds  of  noble  donors  and  the  precious  energy  of  instructors  upon 
either  the  dull  or  the  idle  students,  now  too  often  exposed  in  vain  to 
the  contagion  of  knowledge,  is  a  breach  of  the  highest  trust.  The 
difference  between  good  and  mediocre  men  is  far  greater  than  our 
academic  estimates  make  it.  Examinations,  so  indispensable  for 
mass  education,  are  not  a  mete  touchstone.  The  defects  and  errors 
of  some  of  our  best  institutions  against  young  graduates  are,  to  my 
mind,  their  almost  unpardonable  sin.  Some,  as  we  saw  above,  give 
them  the  honorable  title  and  meagre  stipend  of  Fellow,  but,  instead 
of  giving  incentive  or  even  opportunity  for  growth,  exact  teaching 
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:,,!,!  laboratory  duties  of  them,  whioh  would  othi  I  Car  on 

and  thus  degrade  the  tit^e.     Some  to  titut  tain  them  as  Pel 

one  or  more  years  after  graduation,  and  thai  maintain  the  sembla 
of  university  work  when  the  prole   or 's  time        o  lai  rbed 

in  olasa  room  duties  that  the  young  candidate  not  only  i  ill  com- 

panionship, but  must  shift  for  himself.     Other  institutions  appoint 
them  in  considerable  numbers  ae  instructoi 

of  routine  and  drudgery,  where  but  a  small  proportioi  i   be 

advanced  to  permanence,  so  that  they  drop  out  limp  and  disooura 
m  a  few  years.     In  sum."  Institutions  it  i    made  a  bui  iness  virtue  that 
l>\  somesuoh  method  as  this  the  cost,  of  instructing  freshmen  is  red  i 
to  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  instructing  upper  cl  This  i 

against  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  in  strong  contrast  with  European 
methods,  where  the  best  professor  works  for  the  youngesl  studenl 

In  no  cultivated  land  in  history  has  a  bright  graduate  who  has 
once  thoroughly  fallen  in  love  with  bis  Bubject,  and  wishes  to  be- 
come a  professor,  so  many  difficulties,  or  so  many  dangers,  as  h< 
In  a  small  humdrum  college,  where  a  superior  young  professor  so 
times  repeats  in  his  own  person  the  fable  of  the  beautiful  swan  v< 
ugly  among  ducks,  because  a  life  spent  in  lesson-hearing  does  not 
satisfy  him;  or  even  in  his  home,  where  the  bachelor's  degree  seems 
the  end  rather  than  the  beginning;  or,  worse  yet,  in  some  college 
or  university  where  men  with  intellectual  ideals  and  inspired  with 
work  are  not  held  in  highest  reverence — how  often  do  we  see,  in 
Plato's  phrase,  the  heaven-born  pilot  discredited  as  a  star-gazer.  Can 
a  republic  never  learn  the  incalculable  difference  between  the  plodder 
who  struggles  up  to  his  doctorate,  and  never  does  a  thing  after  his 
thesis,  and  the  man  dowered  with  the  divine  power  of  sustained  effort, 
who  can  not  only  do  his  best  thing  once  or  twice,  but  keep  doing  it 
through  life,  who  loves  to  work  over  ideas,  and  who  has  a  sure  call- 
ing and  election  to  the  intellectual  life?  This  is  worse  than  putting 
$5,000  men  to  do  §500  work;  it  is  sinning  against  the  Holiest. 

No  less  imperative  than  general  studies  at  first  is  specialization  at 
the  apex  of  an  educational  system.  A  broad  basis  and  a  high  pinnacle 
are  each  alike  incomplete  without  the  other.  In  these  days,  when 
every  branch  of  learning  is  comparative,  and  specialization  no  longer 
narrows,  but  reveals  wider  and  deeper  relations,  and  when  nearly  every 
department  of  life  is  governed  by  experts,  we  owe  to  all,  and  especially 
to  these  elect,  something  of  the  mastery  that  comes  by  concentration ; 
for  while  few  are  so  feeble  that  they  cannot  excel  if  they  focus  early 
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enough  or  upon  a  point  small  enough,  the  greatest  powers  are  now  sure 
<d  if  too  much  is  attempted  in  specialization.     The  brain  must  he 
trained,  life  od  lens,  to  bring  all  thai  is  in  i1  to  a  focus  so  sharp 

that  there  are  do  dispersive  tx  Our  utilitarian  idea  of  genera] 

knowledge  is,  moreover,  far  more  akin  to  that  of  Eippius,  who  would 
mak<- ins  own  clothe  ■  '.  his  own  food,  etc.,  or  that  oi  Diderot, 
who  would  learn  all  trades,  than  to  the  noble  Greek  ideal  <>f  symmet- 
rical development  of  everj  power.  The  young  man  who  has  had 
the  pric  experience  <-!'  self-abandonmenl  to  some  happily  chosen 

point  was  well    illustrated    in  a   man  I   knew.       With  the   dignity  and 

•  of  finality  of  the  American  senior-year  quick  within  him,  Ids 
first  teacher  in  Germany  told  him  to  study  experimentally  one  of  the 

ateen  muscles  of  a  frog's  leg.  The  mild  dissipation  of  a  some- 
what too  prolonged  general  culture,  aided  by  some  taste  for  breezy 
philosophic  speculation,  almost  diverted  him  from  so  mean  an  object. 
But,  as  he  progressed,  he  found  that  he  must  know  in  a  more  minute 
and  practical  way  than  before,  in  a  way  that  made  previous  knowl- 
edge seem  unreal,  certain  definite  points  in  electricity,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  physiology,  etc.,  and  bring  them  to  bear  in  fruitful  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  As  the  winter  proceeded,  the  history  of  previ- 
ous views  was  studied,  and  broader  biological  relations  seen;  and  as 
the  summer  waned  and  a  second  year  was  begun  in  the  study  of  this 
tiny  muscle,  it  was  seen  that  its  laws  are  the  same  in  frogs  and  men; 
that  just  such  contractile  tissue  had  done  all  that  man  had  accom- 
plished in  the  world,  and  that  muscles  are  the  only  organs  of  the  will. 
As  the  work  went  on,  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  seemed 
to  centre  in  his  theme.  In  the  study  of  this  minute  object  he 
gradually  passed  from  the  attitude  of  Peter  Bell,  of  whom  the  poet  says, 

"A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more, " — 

up  to  the  standpoint  of  the  seer  who  plucked  a  flower  from  "  the 
crannied  wall"  and  realized  that  could  he  but  understand  what  it  was, 
M  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, "  he  would  u  know  what  God  and  man  is. " 
Even  if  my  friend  had  contributed  nothing  in  discovery  to  the  temple 
of  science,  he  had  felt  the  omne  tutit  punctum  of  nature's  organic 
unity,  had  felt  the  profound  and  religious  conviction  that  the  world 
is  lawful  to  the  core,  and  had  experienced  what  a  truly  liberal  and 
higher  education — in  the  modern  as  distinct  from  the  mediaeval  sense 
— really  is.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
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The  wise  and   permanent  settlement  of  the  silver  q  .    I 
today  by  far  the  most  momentous  problem  which  confronts   the 
statesmanship  of  the  civilized  world.     Dpon  it  hie 
the  fair  o{  civilization  itself.     I  firmly  believe  that  the  only  lasting 
adjustment  of  the  currency  of  the  world  must  be  based  on  an 

ment  between  all  the  great  commercial,  and  therefore  civilized,  nations 
for  the  fret"  coinage,  upon  some  agreed  ratio,  of  botli  gold  and  silver. 
As  matters  now  are,  no  single  nation  can  safely  act  upon  this  theory, 
from  the  certainty  of  drifting  thereby  into  silver  monometallism.  The 
repeal  of  the  silver-pnrehase  law  at  the  present  session  of  Cong] 
was  wise  and  absolutely  necessary  to  guard  against  a  depreciated 
currency.  If  any  one  of  the  great  commercial  nations  should  alone 
open  its  mints  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  the  international  balances 
would  be  paid  to  that  nation  in  silver,  while  the  other  nations  would 
refuse  to  take  it  back  when  the  balances  were  reversed.  Silver  can 
be  restored  to  its  proper  money  position  only  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  Europe  and  America;  in  other  words,  by  international  bimetallism. 

The  present  depression  in  all  branches  of  trade  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  enforced  idleness  of  millions  of  workmen,  are  attribut- 
able in  part  to  other  causes,  but  far  more  to  the  demonetization 
of  silver  than  to  all  other  causes  combined.  There  is  a  world-wide 
feeling  of  impending  disaster,  a  conviction  broad  and  deep  that  causes 
at  work  are  more  deep-rooted  and  serious  than  the  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions of  trade.  The  conviction,  too,  is  becoming  general,  that  the 
root  of  the  evil  is  the  increasing  scarcity  of  gold  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  commerce,  and  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  consequence  solely  of  the  mistaken  legislation  of  the  last 
twenty  years. 

In  considering  this  question  there  are  certain  general  principles 
upon  which  all  writers  of  authority  in  matters  of  finance  are  agreed. 

1.  That  any  stable  currency  must  be  either  metallic  or  redeem- 
able in  metallic  money.     The  paper  promise  of  as  strong  a  govern- 
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moot  ii  our  own  to  pay  to  bearer  ■  oertain  number  of  dollars  would 
sutler  instant  depreciation  unless  the  holder  I. new  that  be  could,  on 
demand  I  old  dollars  or  silver  dollars  of  equal  debt-paying  power 
therefor.  This  was  illustrated  during  the  civil  war,  when,  from  the 
doul  whether  the  greenbacks  would  be  paid  in  coin,  their  value 

sank  to  lefiS  than  40  per  cent  of    their  nominal    Worth.       Paper  moii'V 

is  d  >nvenient  to  handle  than  coin,  and  will   be  preferred  for 

transactions  of  any  magnitude  so  long  as  it  is  at  any  time  and  place 
convertible  into  coin,  and  no  longer.  A  large  reserve  of  metallic 
money   is  i  ary  to  maintain  confidence  in  paper  money  rather 

than  for  actual  u 

2.  That  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices,  and 
a  diminution  lowers  them,  as  stated  by  Mill  and  other  standard 
on  in-  writers,  is  the  most  elementary  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
currency,  and,  without  it,  we  should  have  no  key  to  any  of  the  others. 
The  volume  of  money  should  bear  relation  to  the  volume  of  business 
transacted,  and,  as  this  is  constantly  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  a  constant  increase  of  the  metallic  basis  of  currency  is  indis- 
pensable. The  coin  of  the  world  is  constantly  shrinking,  from  loss 
and  abrasion,  so  that,  unless  large  additions  to  it  are  made  yearly, 
there  is  an  actual  and  constant  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  a 
consequent  tendency  to  a  lowering  of  prices  and  wages.  The  gold 
and  silver  money  of  the  world  are  of  approximately  equal  value,  and 
if,  by  legislation,  one  of  these  metals  be  suppressed  from  monetary 
service,  the  demand  for  the  other  is  doubled,  producing  an  unparal- 
leled contraction  of  currency  and  universal  disaster. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  applies  equally  to  the  money  metals 
and  all  other  commodities,  and  the  demand  fixes  the  relative  value. 
The  law  cannot  fix  the  value  of  these  metals,  but  it  can  fix,  and  from 
the  earliest  historic  period  has  fixed,  the  ratio  at  which  such  metals 
are  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  obligations  and  the  adjustment  of 
exchanges.  Prior  to  1S73,  for  a  long  period,  the  ratio  between  silver 
and  gold  was  fixed  at  from  15^  to  16  pounds  of  silver  to  one  pound 
of  gold.  The  ratio  being  thus  fixed,  the  demand  for  each  metal  was 
equal  to  the  supply;  but  inasmuch  as  the- demand  for  these  metals, 
and  especially  for  silver,  was  mostly  for  coinage  into  money, — "  the 
one  object  of  universal  demand,  since  it  has  the  imperial  function  of 
commanding  all  things  else," — when  its  money  function  was  taken 
from  silver,  the  demand  therefor  was  vastly  decreased,  and  its 
market  value,  as  measured  by  gold,  largely  diminished.     What  is 
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spoken  of  as  a  fall  in  the  price  of  lilvei  i    tl  t,  not  in  the  least 

of  inoreased  production,  but  wholly  of  its  measurable 
a  money  metal,  whereby  at  least  flve-sixtha  of  the  demand  wasarbi* 
trarily  '!<•  tn»\ ed. 

The  primitive  method  <>f  trade  wai  by  the  cnple  and  cumbrous 
exohange  of  commodities)  and  the  evolution  of  metallic  mom 
based  upon  the  idea  that  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  silver  represented 
in  labor  approximately  the  amount  of  human  effort  required  to  pro- 
duce tin4  article  for  whioh  it  was  exchanged.  Gold  and  silver  have 
been  selected  l>y  universal  consent  as  the  metals  best  adapted  for 
money.  Reliable  statistics  arc  not  available  for  more  than  about  two 
hundred  years,  but  from  L687  to  L873  the  greatest  variation  in  the 
ratio  at,  which  the  two  metals  were  exchangeable  was  a  ra. 
tween  11.11  (A'  silver  to  1  of  gold  in  L760,  ami  L6.52  in  L813. 
During  this  time  there  was  substantially  a  free  coinage  of  both 
metals  throughout  the  world,  and  while  there  were  for  several  years 
instances  where  the  production  of  gold  was  in  value  four  times  that 
of  silver,  and  others  where  threefold  as  much  silver  as  gold  was 
produced,  the  variation  was  within  the  narrow  limits  named,  and 
even  that  would  not  have  existed  had  the  communication  betw 
distant  nations  been  as  rapid  as  at  the  present  time.  The  variations 
were  mostly  in  the  regulation  of  exchanges  between  such  nations. 

That  increased  variation  since  1873  is  caused  solely  by  laws  which 
ruptured  the  link  between  the  two  metals  that  had  existed  during  the 
entire  historic  period,  to  the  manifest  convenience  and  good  of  the 
whole  world.  This  legislation,  by  cutting  off  the  demand  for  five- 
sixths  of  the  silver  production,  and  throwing  the  exchanges  of  the 
world  upon  gold,  has  vastly  enhanced  the  value  of  gold,  as  measured 
either  by  silver  or  other  commodities.  The  universal  fall  in  prices 
steadily  in  progress  since  1873  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause 
than  the  appreciation  of  gold.  The  brief  periods  of  stagnation  occur- 
ring occasionally  from  over-speculation,  over-trading,  bad  crops,  or 
other  causes,  are  easily  explainable  and  correct  themselves,  but  noth- 
ing less  than  the  restoration  of  silver  to  its  proper  position  as  a 
money  metal  can  check  the  appreciation  of  gold,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  disastrous  fall  in  prices,  which  paralyzes  industry  to-day  through- 
out the  world,  and  is  full  of  forebodings  of  widespread  and  immeas- 
urable calamity,  as  well  as  of  peril  to  the  entire  social  fabric. 

The  present  condition  has  obliterated  the  profits  of  agriculture, 
thus  driving  agricultural  laborers  to  towns  for  employment,  and  at 
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1 1  it  -  •  me,  by  crippling  the  market  and  destroying  the  profits  of 

manufactures  and  oommeroe,  baa  prevented  vast  numbers  of  laborers 
oi  all  oli  pom  obtaining  employment  in  towns.     No  Larger  amount 

I  1. 1- silver  has  ever  yet  been  produced  than  sufficed  to 
t  the  i.  i  the  world  for  use  as  money  and  in  the  arts.     The 

periods  oi  restricted  production  of  the  precious  metals  have  always 
i  periods  of  depression  in  all  arts  and  indui  tries,  and  oi  the  most 

widespread  human  Buffering.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  production  of 

the    money    metals    ami    the    production    of    commodities    measured 

thereby  will  preserve  nearly  a  common  ratio  unless  interfered  with 
by  legislation.     To  illustrate:    Assuming  that  the  production  of  an 

ounce  of  silver  and  a  bushel  of  wheat  represent  an  equal  amount  of 
human  effort,  if  the  average  producer  of  silver  could  earn  more  ounces 
of  that  metal  per  annum  than  the  average  farmer  could  produce  of 
bushels  of  wheat  by  his  labor,  an  exodus  of  farmers  to  the  mines 
would  follow,  whereby  less  wheat  would  be  produced,  and  the  price 
would  rise  to  its  proper  level,  or  above  it,  in  which  event  the  current 
of  labor  would  flow  back  to  agriculture.  The  process  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  effort  would  be  automatic,  from  the  universal  desire 
of  men  to  invest  their  efforts  where  the  return  would  be  greatest. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  under  discussion,  if  vast  deposits  of  gold  or 
silver  were  discovered,  whereby  the  cost  of  the  production  of  either 
would  fall  to  the  level  of  tin  or  copper,  it  would  cease  to  be  available 
as  a  money  metal ;  but,  as  will  be  shown  later,  no  such  deposits  of 
either  metal  have  yet  been  discovered,  as  to  indicate  the  possibility 
of  over-production. 

The  cost  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  labor  by  which  they  are  meas- 
ured is  a  question  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  solution.  If  the 
average  daily  wage  of  the  workman  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
mining  be  placed  at  $2.50,  each  workman  must  produce,  before  a 
profit  could  be  made  by  the  owner  of  a  mine,  upon  the  basis  of  free 
coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  928  grains  of  silver 
or  58  grains  of  gold  per  day  after  the  fixed  charges  for  interest, 
power,  depreciation,  etc.,  are  paid;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  this  average  has  never  yet  been  attained.  The 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  determining  the  exact  cost  of  the  production 
of  the  precious  metals  is  in  the  obtaining  of  statistics  of  unprofitable 
mines.  Probably  at  least  five-sixths  of  all  the  money  expended  in 
the  effort  to  produce  the  precious  metals  is  without  return.  This 
species  of  mining  is  of  all  things  the  most  precarious.     The  veins  of 
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gold- or  silver-bearing  "it     are  constantly  varying  in  width,  depth, 
richness,  him  1  cost  of  working,  so  thai  do  prediction  can  be  mad 
their  permanence  or  value.     Ai   lea  I   ninety-nine  per  cent  of  such 
veins  prove  unremunerative,  and  this,  too,  often,  after 
money  have  been  spent  in  opening  and  operating  them.     The  mines 
paying  a  profit  for  a  tunc  are  al  o  at  length  exhausted,  and  the 
sums  expended  for  plant  and  machinery  are  thereby  lo        Th< 
tion  will  naturally  be  asked,  why,  if  th<  produ 

ounoe  of  Bilver  is  {1.29,  it  has  been  produced  and  sold  at  a  much 
Lower  price  for  the  past  few  years,  and  the  answer  is,  that  this  pro- 
duction is  a  lottery.  Among  the  countless  losses  are  enormous 
gains,  when  a  genuine  bonanza  is  found,  and  each  producer  i 
that  bis  turn  will  soon  come.  It  is  probably  true  that,  among  tin; 
large  audience  of  The  Forum,  there  are  not  fifty  people  who  have 
made  a  profit  in  legitimate  gold- or  silver-mining,  while  the  losers  are 
numbered  by  thousands,  the  most,  of  whom  observe  a  discreet  silence 
as  to  these  investments.  The  great  fortunes  made  by  four  or 
live  Californians  in  the  working  out  of  the  great  bonanza  in  the 
Comstoek  lode  nearly  bankrupted  the  remaining  population  of  the 
State  in  their  endeavor  to  go  and  do  likewise.  It  is  like  a  lot! 
in  which  every  purchaser  of  a  ticket  knows  that  less  than  one-half  the 
money  paid  for  the  tickets  is  ever  refunded  in  prizes,  and  that  there 
is  not  one  chance  in  ten  thousand  that  he  will  get  back  his  money,  yet 
the  chance  of  getting  a  thousand  dollars  for  one  is  so  enticing,  that  lot- 
teries have  to  be  suppressed  by  law  as  a  menace  to  the  public  morals. 

It  is  often  represented  that  the  production  of  silver  has  recently 
been  greatly  cheapened  by  improved  processes,  but  while  this  is  true 
as  to  the  separating  and  refining  of  the  metal  from  the  ores,  the 
general  result  is  insignificantly  affected,  since  such  improvements  do 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  vast  sums  expended  upon  unprofitable  mines, 
which  represent  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  all  expenses  of  production. 

It  is  often  urged  by  gold  monometallists  that  the  bulk  of  the  bus- 
iness of  the  world  is  transacted  by  checks  and  bills  of  exchange, 
— representatives  of  money  rather  than  the  money  itself, — and  that, 
therefore,  less  metal  money  is  needed  than  in  the  past ;  but  the  value 
of  such  bills  is  solely  dependent  upon  their  being  instantly  exchange- 
able for  coin,  and  the  coin  reserve  for  safety  must  increase  with  the 
constant  increase  of  the  volume  of  the  world's  business.  This  business 
may  be,  as  at  present,  temporarily  checked,  yet  the  increase  is  and  will 
be  constant,  as  all  parts  of  the  world  heretofore  uncivilized  are  opened 
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ii[»  \>y  expand  rameroe.     Drafts  can  be  drawn  only  against  cash 

i  ,  and  the  limit  of  their  use  Is  the  proportion  of  actual  money 

whioh  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  Indi  peni  able  basis  of  credit. 

Concerning  the  disaster  following  a  contraction  of  currency,  and 
the  beneficent  effect  of  Its  expansion,  history  offers  instructive  lessons. 
Alison  has  shown  that  the  two  most  momentous  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  and  its  civilization,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  birth  of  modern  civilization,  arc  the  direct  results  of  the  con- 
traction and  the  expansion  of  the  circulating  medium.  The  power  of 
Rome  was  greatest  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the  victories 
of  her  legions  and  the  wisdom  of  the  em perors  had  given  peace  and 
Becuritj  to  1  20,000,000  of  people,  embracing  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  then  known  world.  At  this  time  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
of  the  empire  amounted  to  j£380,000,000.  Simultaneously  with  this 
imperial  dominion,  when  the  Roman  civilization  had  absorbed  into 
itself,  and  made  its  own,  the  achievements  of  all  the  foregone  ages 
and  peoples,  and  when  almost  universal  peace  seemed  to  assure  to  the 
empire  a  career  of  unending  progress  and  glory,  came  the  exhaustion 
of  the  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece,  whence  had  come  the  principal 
supplies  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  ancient  world.  By  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  from  abrasion  and  loss,  and  from  exporta- 
tion of  coin  to  Africa  and  the  Orient  in  settlement  of  trade  balances, 
the  coin  in  circulation  was  reduced  to  a  nominal  value  of  £80,000,000, 
although  for  purposes  of  comparison  it  was  really  about  £46,000,000, 
the  golden  aureus — its  debt-paying  value  remaining  the  same — having 
been  reduced  from  118  grains  in  weight  to  08  grains.  This  indicates 
a  total  reduction  in  the  currency  to  nearly  one -eighth  its  former  volume. 
During  the  period  of  contraction,  the  prices  of  labor  and  commodities 
had  shrunk  substantially  in  the  same  ratio,  since  there  was  no  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  population  or  the  number  of  transactions ;  and,  as 
a  result,  the  pressure  of  debts  and  taxes  became  so  overwhelming,  that 
national  industries  were  ruined,  agriculture  was  prostrated,  and  labor 
unrewarded;  revenues  were  irrecoverable,  and  the  famed  legions  dwin- 
dled to  battalions,  and  battalions  to  cohorts,  wretchedly  paid,  and,  there- 
fore, largely  recruited  from  the  swarms  of  tramps  who  infested  and  dom- 
inated the  imperial  city.  No  language  can  exaggerate  the  wretchedness 
of  the  Boman  people,  brought  on  by  the  contraction  of  their  currency,  or 
their  consequent  loss  of  public  spirit  and  patriotism  which  rendered 
the  destruction  of  the  empire  an  easy  task  for  the  northern  barbarians. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  empire  came  the  long  period  of  intellectual 
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and  mora]  oight.     No  incn  made  foi  in  the  prodm 

il,r  precious  metals,  and  the  dawn  of  modern  civilization  came  only 

after  the  voyage  of  Columbus  bad  opened  the  minesof  M-        »and 

Pem  to  European  enterprise.     The  production  of  the  pi 

was  at  once  trebled;  the  prices  of  all  oommodil  »nd- 

Ingly  inoreased;  learning,  the  arts,  industries,  and  commei 

with  the  influx  of  gold  and  silver;  and  the  dawn  thus  heralded  Led  on 

to  the  effulgent  glories  of  the  present  b  ;  triumphs 

thus  far  made  by  man  over  the  forces  of  nature, 

It.  has  been  common  to  refer  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  its 

vast,  extension,  to  internal  corruption,  and  to  slavery,  but  it  was  D 

prosperous  and  enlightened  when  its  territorial  area  was  greatest;    it 

was  no  more  corrupt  than  four  hundred  years  before,  when  Sallust 

waxed  eloquent  over  the  decadence  of  public  morals;  and  slavery 
not  confined  to  Rome  in  that  age,  but  was  universal.  It  was  not  the 
lack  of  bravery  in  the  depleted  legions,  but  the  lack  of  means  effi- 
ciently to  maintain  them,  which  led  to  the  extinguishment  of  Roman 
civilization.  Similarly,  it  is  to  the  revival  of  classical  learning  that 
the  Renaissance  is  most  often  attributed,  but  this  is  an  effect  and  not 
a  cause ;  the  cause  was  the  increase  of  money  and  in  the  prices  for 
labor  and  commodities,  which  freed  mankind  from  the  bondage  of 
universal  poverty,  and  allowed  their  thoughts,  ambitions,  and  efforts 
to  rise  to  the  loftier  fields  of  human  achievement. 

A  still  more  recent  illustration  is  seen  in  the  commercial  history 
of  the  world  just  prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia.  For  many  years  previous,  from  wars  and  revolutions  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  the  production  of  the  precious  metals 
had  been  considerably  reduced,  thus  leading  to  a  contraction  in  the 
currency,  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  world's  transactions. 
This  period  was  marked  by  widespread  commercial  disaster,  by  great 
social  uprisings,  by  numberless  strikes  and  turmoils,  designated 
incorrectly  as  the  strife  between  capital  and  labor.  The  large  influx 
of  the  precious  metals  from  California  and  Australia  inaugurated  a 
period  of  unprecedented  progress  in  all  arts,  industries,  and  scientific 
discoveries ;  of  rise  in  prices  and  wages,  and  of  universal  prosperity, — 
a  progress  checked  only  by  the  suicidal  legislation  of  IS 73,  when 
silver  was  stricken  from  its  position  as  a  money  metal. 

There  are  only  two  possible  justifications  of  gold  monometallism — 
first,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  to  form  a  basis  for  the 
world's  exchanges  without  an  appreciation  of  its  purchasing  power; 
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an<  I  second,  that  the  production  of  silver  is  so  great  as  to  render  it 
unlit  far  s  money  metal.  As  to  the  first,  as  appreciation  of  gold 
and  i  genera]  and  continuous  fall  of  prices  are  convertible  terms,  and 
no  intelligent  person  will  deny  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  as 

.  ared  by  all  other  commodities,  lias  vastly  increased  since  1ST:). 
Mr.  Saurbeck's  carefully  prepared  tables  of  the  market  value,  from 
1^7  1  to  L892,  of  the  forty -live  principal  commodities  dealt  in  by 
civilized  nations,  show  a  constant  fall  in  prices,  amounting  to  an 
average  of  88  per  cent  for  the  eighteen  years,  a  depreciation  suf- 
ficient to  substantially  wipe  out  the  profits  of  business,  and  to 
necessitate  a  large  reduction  in  the  earnings  of  labor.  The  produc- 
tion of  gold  has  apparently  reached  its  maximum,  and  a  large  part 
of  such  production — variously  estimated  at  from  40  to  70  per  cent — 
is  used  for  other  purposes  than  coinage.  The  statistics  of  coinage 
are  untrustworthy  as  showing  the  additions  to  the  gold  currency, 
for,  since  gold  is  coined  without  charge,  and  is  uniformly  alloyed  by 
the  various  governments,  users  of  this  metal  in  the  arts  melt  gold 
coin  preferably  to  the  bar  gold,  as  its  cost  is  exactly  the  same,  and 
its  purity  is  assured.  The  restriction  of  silver  production,  from  its 
present  low  price,  reduces  largely  the  output  of  gold,  since  nearly  one- 
third  the  gold  produced  heretofore  came  from  the  silver  mines,  where 
it  is  mixed  in  minute  proportions  with  the  silver,  but  where  the  ores 
are  too  lean  to  be  worked  for  the  gold  alone. 

It  is  evident  from  the  constant  rise  in  gold  that  its  production  is 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  world's  currency,  even  in  the  gold- 
using  countries;  and  if  the  silver-using  nations,  comprising  more 
than  one-half  the  population  of  the  globe,  are  compelled  to  join  in 
the  scramble  for  gold,  its  rise  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  well-nigh 
universal  bankruptcy ;  it  would  double  or  treble  the  burden  of  all 
debts,  and  benefit  nobody.  Even  now,  so  anxious  is  England,  the 
financial  centre  of  the  world's  exchanges,  to  hold  her  gold,  that  a  call 
for  a  million  pounds  for  export  is  resisted  by  an  immediate  doubling 
of  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  frantic  endeavor  to  avoid  parting  with 
the  metal.  This  introduces  in  all  kinds  of  legitimate  business  an 
element  of  gaming,  since  no  one  can  foresee  the  rate  he  may  be  called 
on  to  pay  for  needed  banking  accommodations. 

The  second  notion,  that  the  large  production  of  silver  unfits  it  for 
a  money  metal,  is  entirely  erroneous.  There  are  wide  fluctuations  in 
the  yearly  productions  of  gold  and  silver,  and,  without  free  coinage 
of  each  at  an  agreed  ratio,  the  prices  of  the  two  metals,  in  terms  of 
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eaoh  other,  might  vary  widely;    but  tli«-  familiar  fimile  of  J< 
illustrates  hovi  bimetallism  reduces  such  fluctuations  to  b  minimum. 

Two   cisterns    represent,    the    i  of    the  gold    and    silver  of  the 

world:    if    these    cisterns    are    separated,    an    exceptional    inCfl 

decrease    in    the    production  of   either   metal  will  eau.  e  a  diile:  ■ 
the    level    between    the    t  w<  I  n-ser\  oil  B  j    l)Ut  if  a  |>i  pe.  coime 

terns,  the  level  will  be  always  the  same.  This  reasoning  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  statistics  of  production  oi  the  two  metals  before  L873, 
where,  for  the  few  years  from  L850  forward,  moo-  gold  was  prodn 

than  the  entire  stock  of  the  world  to  that  date,  yet  the  ratio  beta 

the   two   metals  was   nor   varied.      M.  Chewilier,  the   eminent    French 

economic  writer,  was  so  much  disturbed  by  this  Increased  production 

of  gold,  that  he  published  a  hook  advocating  its  demonetization  and 
the  use  of  silver  alone,  which  volume  was  translated  into  English, 
and  its  views  indorsed  by  Richard  Cobden.  Since,  however,  the 
coinage  of  both  metals  wras  free,  none  of  the  evils  anticipated  wras 
experienced,  but  instead  came  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
From  18(30  England  had  demonetized  silver,  but  as  all  other  nations 
still  opened  their  mints  to  its  free  coinage,  none  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  such  demonetization  was  felt  until  1873.  The  ideal 
condition  in  commerce  would  obtain  if  values  were  maintained  on  a 
steady  level,  but  this  ideal  can  never  be  exactly  realized,  because  the 
production  of  the  two  precious  metals  is  subject  to  wide  fluctuation; 
but  such  changes  are  much  less  where  the  basis  is  upon  two  metals 
rather  than  one,  and  wdiere  a  decreased  production  of  one  might  often 
be  offset  by  a  increased  production  of  the  other. 

The  best  available  statistics  show  that  there  is  no  such  increase  in 
the  production  of  silver,  as  compared  with  gold,  as  to  call  for  its 
demonetization.  The  ratio  in  Europe  from  1S01  to  1870  was  15-J-  of 
silver  to  1  of  gold.  During  this  period  the  production  of  gold 
throughout  the  world  was  $3,383,459,000,  and  of  silver  $2,239,672,- 
000  at  the  above  ratio,  showing  that  less  than  15^  times  as  much  silver 
as  gold  was  produced.  From  1871  to  1S92,  both  inclusive,  the  last 
date  to  which  reliable  statistics  are  now  available,  the  world  produced 
of  gold  $2,450,084,000,  and  of  silver,  at  15^  to  1,  $2,618,687,000; 
or,  taking  the  whole  period  from  1801  to  1893,  of  gold  $5,S33,543,- 
000,  and  of  silver,  $4,858,359,0Q0,  which  figures  would  indicate 
that,  without  the  hostile  legislation  of  1873,  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  metals  would  not  have  been  materially  different  in  1893  from 
what  it  was  in  1801;    if  anything,  silver  would  have  been  a  little 
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higher.  The  figures  show  that,  from  l st I  to  L89  ■•'.8,000,000 
.  due  oi  silver  at  L6-J  to  l  than  of  gold,  was  produoed;  but 
a  different  000,000  in  a  total  of  ,771,000  would  not 

have  ted  the  relative  value  if  the  coinage  laws  of  former  years 

had  been  unchanged.  This  is  proved  by  the  unchanged  ratio  in  the 
'fifties,  when  the  production  of  gold  was  so  vastly  increased. 

Cheapness  is  a  relative  term,  and  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  goods  or  pro- 
visions, caused  by  improved  machinery,  transportation,  or  methods, 
is  an  unmixed  good,  as  placing  the  comforts  of  life  within  reach  of  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  people;  but  a  cheapness  caused 
by  a  forced  sale  below  the  cost  of  production,  or  by  a  reduction  of 
wages  below  a  living  standard,  is  an  unmixed  evil.  The  world's 
prosperity  is  based  upon  all  labor  being  constantly  employed  at  fair 
wages,  as  this  gives  the  purchasing  power  to  all,  whereby  a  general 
over-production  is  impossible.  Over-production  in  a  general  way  is 
caused  solely  by  a  lack  of  earning- capacity  on  the  part  of  would-be 
purchasers;  and,  as  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  want  of  earning- 
capacity  is  a  shortage  of  currency,  an  increase  in  the  metallic  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  world,  enhancing,  as  it  would,  confidence  in  the 
paper  circulation  based  thereon,  would  seem  to  be  the  imperative 
necessity  of  the  day.  The  loss  in  wages  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  from  want  of  employment,  or  from  only  partial  employ- 
ment of  those  desirous  of  work,  cannot  be  less  than  $5,000,000 
per  day,  and  in  Europe  it  is  at  least  as  much  more;  and  if  this 
amount  could  be  earned,  and  immediately  expended,  as  it  would  be, 
it  would  set  in  motion  all  our  idle  industries,  and  furnish  a  market 
for  their  products.  The  army  of  the  unemployed  will  constantly 
increase  as  long  as  prices  continue  to  fall,  whereby  the  investment  of 
capital  in  productive  enterprises  is  discouraged. 

The  advocates  of  gold  monometallism,  when  claiming  that  the 
universal  fall  of  prices,  and  the  distress  consequent  thereon,  are  not 
the  result  of  the  demonetization  of  silver,  are  in  the  curious  position 
of  asserting  that  restricted  coinage  of  silver  has  not  lowered  prices, 
while  unrestricted  coinage  would  dangerously  inflate  them. 

It  is  urged,  as  an  argument  against  the  remonetization  of  silver, 
that  such  legislation  would,  by  law,  give  large  profits  to  the  holders 
of  uncoined  silver,  and  that  to  legislate  money  into  the  pockets  of 
any  class  is  an  evil;  which  is  true  as  a  general  proposition.  But,  as 
the  legislation  of  1873  has  legislated  untold  millions  from  the  pockets 
of  the  same  class,  the  argument  loses  much  of  its  force,  and  the  law 
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would  seem  to  be,  in  i 
wroi 

Inasmuch    as    pr.  -  *    '  B  of  things,   I 

tained  on  an  even    level,  as   In  an  av<  '  fallii. 

slightly  rising  prices,  bo  far  as  q  can 

would   seem  as  if   the    latter   r«-s»dt  would  ':•  'able.       A' 

even   <>r  slightly   advancing   prices,  all    labor  c  -   ■ 

reasonable  rates,  and  capital  can  .  t  suili 

it   from   the  small-earning   in\  'its  supposed  to  be  I  I  I  use  in 

active  operations.  At  even  slightly  falling  [trices,  the  investment  of 
capital  is  discouraged,  labor  is  bo  some  extent  unemployed,  and  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  reduced  earning-eapacity. 

It  is  argued  that  rising  prices  inflict  a  hardship  on  those  with 
fixed  incomes,  since  such  incomes  can  purchase,  from  the  advanced 
prices,  less  of  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life.  To  this  there  are 
two  answers.  First,  that  this  class  is  small,  and  its  interests  should 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the  immeasurably 
larger  proportion  of  the  people;  and  second,  that  it  is  not  true.  In 
our  complex  civilization,  all  prosper  or  suffer  in  common.  No 
money  dender  or  landlord  can  draw  revenue  from  customers  whom  his 
exactions  have  impoverished.  The  fixed-income  classes  in  England, 
to  whom  all  the  world  owes  money,  have  suffered  vastly  from  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  caused  by  silver  legislation,  as  this  has 
impoverished  their  Argentine,  Australian,  Egyptian,  and  Turkish 
customers;  and  the  impending  bankruptcy  of  India,  which  can  be 
averted  only  by  wise  silver  legislation,  will,  if  such  legislation  be  too 
long  delayed,  be  a  colossal  and  costly  object  desson  to  English  finan- 
ciers. It  is  much  better  for  a  receiver  of  income  to  have  this  income 
paid  in  mixed  gold  and  silver  than  not  to  have  it  paid  at  all. 

England  has  many  able  economic  writers,  who  favor  gold  mono- 
metallism, but,  without  exception,  these  writers  concede  that  the 
price  of  gold,  as  measured  in  all  commodities,  has  advanced  and  will 
continue  to  advance,  which  is  all  that  rational  bimetallists  need  estab- 
lish to  prove  the  rightfulness  of  their  cause.  No  purchaser  of  goods, 
or  borrower  of  money  payable  at  a  future  time,  should  be  obliged  to 
return  more  value  than  called  for  by  his  agreement,  which  he  does 
when  confronted  by  a  constant  appreciation  of  the  money  metal. 

As  to  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  under  an  international 
agreement,  it  should  be  fixed  by  a  board  of  experts  of  commanding 
ability,  whose  award  would  therebv  assure  general  assent.     As  stated, 
30 
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at    1  1,  the  of  .silver  produced  ahove  gold  from  1871  to 

:    incln  ,000,000.     Changing  the  ratio  from  the 

European  to  our  own,  16  to  1,  would  reduce  such  excess  to  less  than 
making  the  ratio  18  to  1,  the  excess  in  value  of  gold 
produced  would  be  $195,000,000.  These  results  would  indicate  the 
proper  ratio  to  be  between  island  L8  pounds  of  silver  to  one  of  gold, 
inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  money  in  the  world  has 
heretofore  been  about  equal,  and  to  this  equality  the  commerce  of 
the  world  has  adjusted  itself  from  time  immemorial. 

In  conclusion,  there  seem  to  be  two  great  reforms  imperatively 
called  for  in  the  realm  of  the  world's  commerce.  First,  an  agreement 
whereby  five  dollars,  the  pound  sterling,  twenty-five  francs,  and 
twenty  marks  be  made  of  equal  value,  and  these  coins,  by  whatever 
name  called,  be  adopted  by  all  nations;  second,  the  free  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  silver  throughout  the  world  into  these  coins  and  their 
decimal  parts,  whereby  all  moneys,  wherever  coined,  will  circulate 
throughout  the  world  and  be  of  equal  purchasing  power. 

Franklin  H.  Head. 
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There  was  a  scene  in  the  Bouse  of  Rei 
Bland  tried  to  pass  the  Seigniorage  Bill  over  tl 
which  astonished  that  persistent  Leader  of  the  f.  rty  and 

encouraged  every  friend  of  Bound  finance  to  be! 
delirium  had  ended.  There  was  a  full  Houe  Mr.  Bland 
primed  for  a  hitter  attack  upon  "  the  bondholders"  and  the  han!: 
who,  in  his  Imagination,  turn  <m  and  turn  oil  panics  like  stage 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  lie  was  expected  to  attack  the  Pn 
in  the  usual  terms  of  free-silver  invective  The  speech  is  among  the 
things  left  unsaid,  for  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Bland  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  have  several  days'  debate,  than  he  became  the  centre  of 
a  cyclone  of  thundering  protest,  and  cries  of  "  Vote!"  "  Vote!"  filled 
the  chamber.  Nothing  else  could  be  heard.  There  was  a  stern  tone 
to  the  noisy  demand,  which  to  many  sounded  like  the  death-knell  of 
free-silver  agitation,  at  least  for  this  Congress.  Mr.  Bland  grimly 
said  that  he  was  prepared  for  a  vote  at  once  if  the  House  wanted  it. 
and,  to  the  relief  of  all,  the  roll-call  was  started.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  veto  of  the  President  would  be  sustained,  and  the  House 
wanted  no  further  talk  on  the  silver  question.  Members  privately 
said,  "  There's  no  more  to  be  said,"  "  The  subject  has  been  talked 
out, "  and  "  We  are  tired  of  the  whole  silver  business. "  A  Southern 
member,  who  thought  he  had  imperilled  his  seat  by  voting  to  repeal 
the  Sherman  Law,  and  had  pleaded  for  the  Seigniorage  Bill  so  that, 
as  he  said,  the  free -silver  fighters  could  retire  from  the  contest  with 
their  side-arms,  as  the  rebel  officers  did  by  Grant's  grace  to  Lee  at 
Appomattox,  threw  up  his  hands  in  complete  surrender,  and  said: 
u  The  South  must  look  somewhere  else  for  more  money. "  From  that 
day  the  South  has  been  more  interested  in  State-bank  currency  than 
in  trying  to  "  do  something  for  silver, "  and  the  Greenbacker  and  the 
free-silver  advocate  have  lost  the  strongest  party  in  the  free-coinage, 
cheap -money  and  fiat-money  alliance. 

The  financial   situation  accordingly  has   cleared   up.     We  have 
gone  out  of  the  silver  business,  and  it  is  believed  that  we  mean  to 
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let  any  other  nation    that  want-  to  try  it 
id.      We  have    had  enough.     It,  ha    oo  I   us   n, 
than  we  can  oaloulate,  and  has  robbed  ua  of  the  full  fruition  of  the 
len  era  of  prosperity  following  ti  tnption  of  speoie  payments, 

world  then  trusted  us  and  poured  Its  gold  into  our  lap.     It   be- 
gan •   it  hack  when    it  saw  that  w  limiting   our  cur- 
v  with  silver  as  a  result  of  makeshift  legislation  that  our  ability, 

if  not  our  purpose,  to  repay  in  kind,  was   being  weakened.      For  ten 
we  have  been  under  suspicion,  and  in  began  to  sus- 

i  ourselv<  We   have   now   repented  of  our   financial   sins,  i 

written  into  our  statutes  two  solemn  pledges  to  the  same 
etl'ect:  the  first  being  in  the  law  of  1890,  which  says  that  it  is — 

— "  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a 
parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law," — 

and  the  other  being  the  final  clause  of  the  repealing  act  of  1893, 
which  says: 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and 
silver  into  money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value,  such  equality  to  be 
secured  through  international  agreement,  or  by  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as 
will  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  in  value  of  the  coins  of  the  two  metals, 
and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts.  And  it  is  hereby  further  declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  safe  system  of  bimetallism 
as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  issued  by 
the  United  States,  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts. " 

This  sounds  more  like  a  political  platform  than  a  law;  but,  such  as 
it  is,  it  is  our  own,  and  with  it  we  have  dropped  anchor  in  the  finan- 
cial fosr  alongside  of  the  nations  which  have  been  in  an  "  attitude  of 
expectancy"  since  we  first  began  to  encourage  them  to  expect  some- 
thing from  our  bold  attempt  to  legislate  the  fog  out  of  the  sky.  Our 
chief  concern  now  is  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are  through  trying 
to  solve  its  great  silver  problem  single-handed,  and  that,  as  we  have 
three  times  invited  the  nations  to  a  conference,  and  have  three  times 
been  politely  bowed,  empty-handed,  out  of  Europe,  we  propose  now 
to  await  an  invitation  from  some  power  of  equal  dignity.  Nothing 
else  remains  for  us  to  do.  In  our  efforts  to  steady  the  falling  price 
of  silver  we  have  added  to  our  currency  $119,332,550  standard  silver 
dollars,  and  have  purchased  168,674,6S2  fine  ounces  of  silver  at  a 
cost  of  $155,931,002,  and  issued  legal -tender  notes  to  that  amount. 
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to  which  we  bare  given  g<  Id  redemption  ; 

701    fine  ounces  of  lilver  which    we  nave  pui  L87€ 

have  ooa1   aa  1464,810,269,  an   ai  r   fine 

£1 .0093,  and  we  have  paid  lot  it  all   i 

experiment  to  ate  the  price  of  tilvei  up,  we  find  that  it.  droj 

•  point  m  its  bistorj,  thai  the  market  pa 
in  the  presence  oi  our  I  bullion,  and  thai 

tulated  the  silver  production  that  its  animal  supply  I 

L  40  per  cent.     Owe  policy  of  issuing  a  sort         varehou 

. nst  silver  bullion,  and  making  it  a  Legal   tender  for  public 
private  debts,  has  started  the  Populists  to  wondering  wh 
as  a  nation,  warehouse  wheat  in  the  same  way;  and  the  l 
to  wondering  why  wo  dig  the  silver  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and 
hide  it  again  below  ground  in  vaults  before  printing  the  moi 
This  seems  to  them  a  waste  of  labor.      The  evils  of  inflation  have  at- 
tended the  experiment,  and  the  collapse  of  booms  and  the  shock  to 
credit  in  the  reaction  have  been  accompanied  by  such  social  confusion 
as  "  industrial  armies"  demanding  fiat  money  by  the  ream. 

Further  agitation  of  the  silver  question  appears  useless.  We  have 
certainly  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  our  silver  legislation,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  observers  we  have  actually  so  relieved  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  available  gold  of  other  nations,  by  driving  much  of 
our  own  supply  out  of  our  keeping  into  theirs,  that  we  have  retar 
formal  international  consideration  of  bimetallic  propositions.  One 
writer  says :  "  I  say  in  sorrow  that  England  and  the  silver  party  of 
the  United  States  have  been  the  twin  enemies  of  silver  and  of  the 
world. " 

The  silver  craze  of  the  West  and  South  is  on  its  last  legs.  It  has 
a  contempt  for  everything  except  the  absolute  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  present  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  it  wants  our  mints  set  going  to 
take  the  stock  of  the  world;  its  firm  conviction,  as  voiced  by  its  chief 
prophet,  Mr.  Bland,  being  that  free  coinage  here  will  fix  the  price 
of  the  metal  at  par  with  gold  the  world  around.  The  open  mints  of 
India,  Mexico,  Japan,  and  the  South  American  countries  did  not  keep 
silver  from  falling  from  81.30  an  ounce  in  1S73  to  65  cents  in  1S93. 
The  open  mints  of  France  prior  to  1ST2  did  not  keep  it  from  rising, 
and  the  mints  which  are  to-day  open  fail  to  fix  the  price  of  the  bul- 
lion. In  1S92,  Mexico,  Japan,  and  India  coined  silver  to  the  face 
value  of  over  $S1,000,000,  and  the  price  went  on  down.  Those  who 
believe  that  we  can  make  the  price  at  our  mints  are  growing  fewer. 
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I    '■■.-.  rvei    reluctantly,  that  our  true  policy 

.  t,  do  nothing,  and  u  stand  our  hand,"  are  undoubtedly  In  the 

majority.     It  i  I  oce, — and  that  of  the  oom« 

moneat  kind.     We  are  ready  to  me  bimetallism  when  other 

nations  will  join  with  us.     As  a  large  producer,  owner,  and  user  of 
silver,  we  are  naturally  predisposed  to  an  agreement  between  nations 

jive  it  international  use.  Every  country  fully  understands  this. 
Wha1  jood,  then,  oan  further  agitation  do?  A  group  of  bimetallists 
has  started  to  work  in  Boston,  which  antagonizes  the  free-coinage 
programme  of  the  silver  party  as  represented  in  Congress,  but  insists 
that  an  effort  is  possible  in  other  directions.  Of  course  this  will  put 
on  the  qui  vive  every  free-silver  fanatic  in  and  out  of  politics,  and  he 
will  take  courage  in  the  presence  of  defeat.  What  is  the  proposi- 
tion? What  can  rally  the  "rainmakers"  of  finance?  The  Bostoni- 
ans  point  across  the  seas.  England  is  cornered;  she  has  but  one 
path  of  escape, — the  path  of  international  agreement.  This  may  be 
true.  Time  alone  can  tell,  but  clearly  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  quiet 
on  the  whole  silver  question.  If  we  stir  the  matter  round  and  round, 
and  have  every  demagogue  in  the  land  keep  telling  the  farmer  at  the 
cross-roads  that  the  reason  his  wheat  is  selling  low  is  because  of  "  the 
crime  committed  against  silver  in  1873,"  quoting  the  Boston  bimet- 
allists in  support  of  his  assertion,  and  asking  to  be  sent  to  Congress 
to  get  that  wrong  righted,  England  will  have  cause  to  doubt  our  com- 
plete cure.  The  more  we  talk  about  silver,  the  less  England  will 
bother  about  it.  When  she  finds  it  to  her  interest  to  change  her 
policy,  she  will  do  it,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  convince  her,  by 
agitation  here,  that  she  does  not  know  what  she  is  about. 

The  best  use  of  money  is  to  pay  debts,  and  the  best  money  is  that 
which  can  pay  the  most  debts.  The  country  which  has  the  coin 
which  can  go  into  every  land  and  every  market,  and  cancel  debts  as 
fast  as  it  meets  them,  has  a  commercial  advantage.  Will  any  such 
country  admit  to  equal  partnership  a  competitor  and  rival  ?  Certainly 
not,  until  the  trade  or  money  compensations  promise  to  exceed  in 
value  what  she  surrenders. 

There  are  many  difficulties  about  an  international  agreement,  but 
none  of  them  are  important,  while  England  shows  no  sign  of  yield- 
ing. There  is  no  hope  for  bimetallism  without  England's  co-opera- 
tion, and  the  obstinacy,  pugnacity,  and  prejudice  of  the  British 
temper,  which  is  not  moved  by  a  ceaseless  agitation  for  Home  Rule 
in  Ireland,  may  be  expected  to  be  even  more  intense  when  it  is  asked 
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to  partition  the  peculiar  power  o    E  tor  nation  for 

which  her  redcoats  have  battled  in  ei 

other  countries?     A     to  Germany,  Count  All 

at  the  Bm  lonfexence,  said:  "  Germany ,  beii  d  with  its 

monetary  system,  has  qo  intention  of  modifyin 

France,  Mr,  Tirard,  the  French  I : 

"The enormoiiB quantity  of  lilrer which  Prana  alread y owm  imp' 
her  the  greatest  prudence,  and  -ii<v  will  not  ai  ay  prop 

condition  that  this  .stock  of  depreciated  metal  should  not  \><-  increased,  or. 

posing  that  it  were  Increased,   that  it  should  not  be  without  rery  lerioni 

compensations." 

The  delegate  from  Austria-Hungary  declined  to  give  an  opinion  or 
to  vote,  and  a  very  simple  resolution  proposed  by  our  delegates, 
daring  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  "it  is  desirable  that 
some  measures  should  be  formed  for  increasing  the  use  of  silver  in 

the  currency  systems  of  the  nations,"  did  not  have  friends  enough  to 
justify  those  who  proposed  it  to  press  it  to  a  vote.  As  the  spokes- 
man for  the  bimetallists  in  the  Conference,  the  Baron  de  Renzis,  of 
Italy,  in  moving  to  adjourn  the  fruitless  convention,  said:  "Since 
England  is  the  first  market  of  the  world,  it  is  from  England  that  the 
first  gleam  of  hope  should  come. "  To  the  delegates  from  Great  Britain 
he  said:  "  Englishmen,  shoot  first!"  England  did  shoot.  She  closed 
the  mints  of  India,  and  took,  as  it  has  been  said,  "  a  leap  in  the 
dark."  She  may  be  suffering,  but  she  is  not  signalling  for  our  help. 
What  possible  pressure  can  we  exert  upon  her?  Moral  suasion 
cannot  serve.  What  argument  are  we  going  to  use?  Well,  it  is 
said  that  the  exclusion  of  silver  from  the  mints  of  the  great  nations 
has  wrought  havoc  and  ruin ;  that  the  fall  of  silver  has  dragged  down 
other  prices,  ruined  agriculture  especially,  enhanced  the  value  of 
gold,  doubled  the  wealth  of  creditors,  and  is  bankrupting  the  debtor 
nations.  Undoubtedly  there  are  hard  times  in  the  world.  They 
come  now  and  then.  If  we  ascribe  the  woes  of  the  universe  to  a  re- 
stricted use  by  certain  nations  of  one  of  the  money  metals,  we  will  be 
told  that  all  of  the  available  gold  and  silver  produced  since  1873, 
and  not  used  in  the  arts,  has  been  coined  somewhere.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  do  with  it.  If  it  was  coined  in  the  far  East  instead 
of  the  West,  it  has  not  been  lost  as  money,  and  remains  a  part  of  the 
total  mass  by  which  all  values  are  measured.  The  world's  stock  of 
money  has  enormously  increased,  and  its  physical  use  in  the  volume 
of  business  has  been  so  minimized  by  checks,   drafts,  bills  of  ex- 
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transf<  rtifical    •,  etc. ,  that  it 

plied  many  times.       M<>iv  silver  is  m  DM  than 

M  i  of  the  Mint,  m  an  address  be* 

tlie  A  hi  Bankers1  ustion  last  year,  stated  that  the 

r  product  oi  the  last  twenty  years,  amounting  in  OOtnage  value  to 
had,  with  t;  option   of   1100,000,000   used   in 

the  arts,  l>.  .  ned.      In  thirty  yeail    the  money  of   actual  redemp- 

tion oi  the  principal  countries  has  been  doubled.  From  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic  to  lb73  we  had  coined  &,08  1 ,238  silver  dollars. 

.550  silver  dollars  since.  Now,  what  has 
the  refusal  of  certain  nations  to  coin  silver  to  do  with  the  fall  in 
prices?  Economists  are  beginning  to  study  this  question  with  care. 
Its  examination  might  assist  the  Boston  bimetallists  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Western  and  Southern  demand  for  free  coinage  is  no  more 
absurd  than  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  fortified.  The 
farmer  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  gold  standard  has  doubled  his 
debts  and  wiped  out  half  the  former  price  of  his  products.  The 
Boston  bimetallists  say: 

"A  debt  contracted  with  wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel  iB  paid  twice  over  with 
wheat  at  fifty  cents,  and  thus,  while  the  oiteditor  is  receiving  double  his  due,  the 
debtor  is  being  ruined. " 

What  is  the  remedy?  To  cut  the  debt  in  two?  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  free-coinage  proposition.  In  other  words,  as  the  prices  of 
commodities  depreciate,  the  currency  should  be  depreciated.  Turn 
the  proposition  end  for  end.  If,  perchance,  a  debt  is  contracted  with 
wheat  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  is  it  half  paid  with  wheat  at  a  dollar, 
and  does  the  creditor  receive  half  his  due? 

The  free-silver  men  and  the  Boston  bimetallists  both  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  started  a  great,  grind- 
ing, commercial  glacier  creeping  slowly  over  the  earth,  sparing 
neither  gold,  bimetallic,  nor  free-silver  countries,  crushing  values, 
increasing  debts,  and  cutting  down  the  price  of  cotton,  wheat,  and 
other  products  of  labor.  The  exchangeable  value  of  money,  it  is 
claimed,  has  been  increased  by  legislation;  but  if  that  money  is  hired 
out,  it  produces  less  rent  than  ever  before.  It  buys  less  labor  and  less 
professional  service;  it  buys  less  ivory,  fewer  masterpieces  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  less  of  an  opera  or  of  a  great  tragedian's  talent.  It 
buys  more  of  the  staples,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand  at  the  central  markets.  Then,  too,  the  tendency  of  the 
price  of  staples  is  toward  the  lower  cost  of  production  and  delivery. 


Tin;  i  ni.i.v  <>i 
Wheat    is   ohl  Be,    I '    I  ■■■■  ria, 

and  Russia  compete  with  the  Dakotaa ;  improved  fa 

no  into  foreign  lands ;  the 

Alps  bare  been  penetrated;  Africa  :  l  bj  t 

Canal;    India  and    Etuasia  an-  penetrated   bjia 

i  bayebeeo  pat  into  mammoth  iteamera;  and  tramp 
winch  were  crack  pas*  a  quartet  of  a  century  ago,  are 

;  their  noses  into  61 1  vy  p  art  wbt  |  ap- 

ply obtainable.     There  was  a  candid  and  impartial  lination  of 

this   subject    recently    published    in    the   Nen     X  I    the 

conclusion  of  its  author  was  that  if  there  is  the  rem 
twees  the  price  for  an  ounce  of  silver  and  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  or  any  other  product,  "  it  must  be  of  such  an  occult  character 
that  only  a  Mahatina  can  trace  it."  Yet  nothing  has  been  more  mis- 
chievous in  the  silver  controversy  in  this  country  than  the  persistent 
hypothesis  that  silver,  in  falling,  has  dragged  down  everything  else. 
The  decline  in  silver  and  in  the  cereals  has  been  charted  and  pictured, 
and  framed  by  the  deadly  parallel,  and  every  anxious  defender  of  the 
free-silver  dogma  is  leashed  to  some  such  demonstration.  The  ; 
1S93,  however,  furnishes  an  object-lesson  of  some  importance. 
Silver  has  had  its  most  violent  decline  in  this  period,  and,  if  the  free- 
silver  notion  is  true,  the  prices  of  staple  products  should  have  been 
similarly  affected. 

What  are  the  hard  facts?  While  silver  has  fallen  to  the  lowest 
point,  due  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  market  of  the  largest  remain- 
ing users, — the  United  States  and  India, — the  prices  of  the  cereals 
which  have  been  classified  with  it  have  had  no  snch  fail.  Indeed,  if 
a  somewhat  broader  view  of  the  history  of  prices  is  taken,  it  appears 
that,  although  silver  has  fallen  since  18S7  about  30  per  cent,  the 
index-number  used  by  the  London  "  Economist"  to  represent  the  com- 
bined prices  of  twenty-two  leading  commodities  shows  that  these  prices, 
on  January  1,  IS 94,  were  a  little  above  what  they  were  in  1SS7,  and 
that,  despite  the  heavy  drop  of  silver  in  1893,  the  fall  of  the  prices  of 
commodities  as  registered  by  this  same  index-number  was  less  than  2 
per  cent.  In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  when  silver  has  de- 
clined over  10  per  cent  from  its  January  price,  the  combined  prices  of 
the  twenty -two  leading  commodities  forming  the  "  Economist's"  in- 
dex-number have  declined  less  than  3  per  cent,  and  are  now  about  on 
the  level  of  the  year  1SS6.  The  monopoly  of  silver  has  been  broken, 
and,  as  a  commodity,  it  is  subject- to  the  common  influence  of  the  law 
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ipply  and  demand,  which  moves  ap  and  down  the  prices  of  other 

I.  monopoly,  its  fall    in  price    is  naturally  not  in 

lOnj  with  that  of  articles  which  ha\  r  had  a  monopoly,  and 

rman  bimetalliata  pronounce  absurd  the  attempts  to  estab- 
lish the  coincidence  bo  stoutly  defended  by  the  free-silver  men  in  this 

intry.      The  oa  the  variations  in  prices  belong  to  the  articles 

the  tree.      These  causes  diifer  and  change  according  to  the  condi- 

i  time  and  place  under  which  the  articles  are  produced,  shipped, 
ottered,  or  t  for.      The  spots  on  the  sun,  a  strike,  an  invention, 

the  degree  of  rainfall,  the  seventeen-year  locust,  or  the  grasshopper 
unly  have  more  to  do  with  them  than  any  legislative  acts  stop- 
ping the  coinage  of  a  metal  by  a  few  countries.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
business  of  civilization,  and  it  always  will  be,  to  cheapen  what  man- 
kind most  needs. 

The  exaggerations  of  the  free-silver  orator  become  more  mischiev- 
ous when  they  have  the  approval  of  the  Boston  international  bimetal- 
lists.  They  intensify  the  superstition  in  respect  to  silver  which 
abides  in  the  interior,  and  which  it  is  a  public  duty  to  try  to  over- 
come. Will  England  consent  to  bimetallism,  if  it  will  make  her 
food -supply  cost  her  more?  The  cause  of  the  Western  farmer  who 
wants  more  for  his  wheat  will  not  become  the  cause  of  his  chief  cus- 
tomer who  wants  to  get  wheat  cheap.  Such  argument  does  not  ap- 
peal to  John  Bull.  We  should  leave  his  conversion  to  his  own  peo- 
ple. All  we  have  to  do  with  England  is  to  get  as  much  of  her  gold 
as  we  can,  and  our  surest  wav  to  do  that  is  to  re-establish  the  con- 
fidence  of  the  English  investor  in  our  financial  integrity.  We  can 
do  this  by  adapting  ourselves  to  the  world's  present  way  of  doing 
business,  just  as  though  we  expected  no  other.  When  England 
wants  us  to  confer  about  bimetallism,  she  knows  the  address  of  our 
Ambassador.  The  prospect  that  she  ever  will  consent  to  any  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver,  either  at  home  or  in  India,  at  less  than  the 
market  ratio,  is  none  too  cheering.  We  may  wish  her  bimetallic 
party  Godspeed,  and  commend  to  it  the  saying  that  Time,  patience,, 
and  sweet  oil  will  carry  a  snail  to  Jerusalem. 

Jos.  C.  Hendrix 
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Within  reoenl  years  there  hai  beenagp 
missionary  work  of  the  Pi  nt  churches.     The  annual  contribu- 

tions for  their  support  have  Dearly  tripled  in  twent  and 

in  L892  amounted  to  si  1,588,854. '  There  are  those  who,  like  Judas, 
deplore  this  expense,  and  suggest  that  the  mon  raid  be  better 
spent  in  charity  at  home.  But  as  the  contributions  for  the  support 
of  Protestant  missions  all  over  the  world  did  Dot  in  L892  quite  equal 
the  sum  estimated  to  liave  been  spent  on  the  poor  of  the  one  cit 
New  Fork  in  the  season  of  L 893—94,  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  that 
the  poor  are  neglected  on  account  of  missions.  Of  the  four  soch 
that  expend  over  $1,000,000  a  year  each,  three  are  American,  and  are 
supported  by  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Baptists. 
The  Congregational  Board  spends  about  §750,000. 

So  much  of  this  investment  and  expenditure  as  is  made  in  India 
is  wasted,  according  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Gandhi,  of  that  country,  in 
the  April  Forum,  in  which  explanations  are  offered  for  a  failure  that 
is  assumed,  not  proved  or  even  indicated.  I  purpose  to  show  that 
missions  in  India  are  successful,  and  that  the  chief  obstacles  they 
encounter  are  those  features  of  Asiatic  society  and  religion  which  no 
educated  and  travelled  Hindu  gentleman  can  be  proud  of. 

Protestant  Christianity  is  growing  in  India  as  fast  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  growth  of  the  missionary  churches  has  ex- 
ceeded the  estimates,  or  rather  the  conjectures,  of  the  missionaries 
twenty-three  years  ago.  The  centennial  of  Carey's  arrival  in  India  has 
now  been  celebrated.  For  many  years  after  1S13,  native  Christians 
were  denied  civil  rights  under  a  government  of  Englishmen,  and 
much  of  what  is  now  British  India  was  closed  to  missionaries  by 
native  princes ;  and  the  man  who  abandons  the  national  religion  for 
the  religion  of  the  conqueror  is  still  subject  to  some  ostracism  and 
private  persecution.  Until  half  a  century  ago,  missionaries  had 
done  little  but  prepare  the  ground,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Mutiny 
that  the  Christian  people  of  England  were  aroused  to  their  responsi- 
bilities and  responded  to  them. 

^amesS.  Dennis,  D.D.,  "Foreign  Missions  after  a  Century." 


CHR]  >NS   IN   INDIA 

Bombay  n         oary  conference  of 
ur,  the  communicants  in  Protestant  churches  in  India  oumbi 

of    ls'.">,  which  was  a  little   more   than    the  00m- 

munioanta  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  in  the  [Jnited  States. 

L880  to  LS901  the  Methodist  Episcopal  communicants  in  the 

[Jnited  States  inoreased  -"1  percent,  the  Congregational  33  per  cent; 

.tenan,  North,  ;>7  }>er  cent,  and  the  Protestanl   Episcopal 

55    ;  ;t.       In   the  churches  of    India   represented  at   the  Bombay 

conference,  between  1VM  and  I  s'.mi  the  increase  of  communicants  was 
t.      This  rate  of  ine:  little  discouraging  in  view 

of  the  fact  that  the  communicants  increased  1  14.56  per  cent  between 
1  371  and  1881,  and  111.46  per  cent  in  the  previous  ten  years.  In 
spite  of  the  Mutiny,  the  increase  between  1  S5 1  and  1861  was  70  per 
cent.  Baptist  missionaries  worked  among  the  Telugus  thirty  years 
to  get  25  converts,  and  then  baptized  2,222  converts  in  one  day,  and 

'I  in  six  weeks,  and  now  have  over  50,000.  The  ordained  min- 
isters, both  native  and  foreign,  are  not  much  in  excess  of  one  to 
200,000  of  the  population,  but  the  number  of  ordained  natives  is 
increasing  rapidly.  In  1890  there  were  nearly  300,000  pupils  in  the 
mission  schools.  Instead  of  reckoning  six  adherents  to  one  communi- 
cant, as  in  the  earlier  years,  the  missionaries  in  1890  reckoned  only 
three,  so  careful  are  they  not  to  exaggerate,  though  "  statistics  of 
conversions,"  wrote  Sir  Charles  U.  Atchison,  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Punjab,  to  the  Kev.  Robert  Stewart,  of  Sialkot,  in  1886,  "are 
no  proper  or  adequate  test  of  missionary  work."  In  1871  the  mis- 
sionary statisticians  reported  that  at  the  then  rate  of  progress  there 
might  be  nearly  1,000,000  Protestant  Christians  in  India  in  1901, 
11,000,000  in  1951,  and  138,000,000  in  2001 ;  but  they  added:  "  It 
is  needless  to  state  that  such  calculations  hardly  come  within  the 
bounds  of  sobriety. "  Yet  at  four  adherents  to  a  communicant  they 
would  have  had  a  good  deal  over  700,000  in  1891,  and  would  have 
many  more  than  1,000,000  in  1901. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  the  statistics  of  hospitals  and  schools 
and  printing-presses,  and  to  quote  at  length  the  testimony  of  Eng- 
lish officials  to  the  value  of  missionary  work.  Dr.  George  Smith 
says : 

"  No  statistics  can  show  the  growth  of  these  native  Christians  in  wealth,  in 
social  position,  in  official  and  professional  influence.  They  are  pushing  out  the 
Brahmans,  many  of  them  being  simply  Christian  Brahmans,  by  character,  by 

1  H.  K.  Carroll,  "Religious  Forces  in  the  United  States." 
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ability,  and  by  Intelligent  loyalty,  till  tin-  iiin.ln  pi 

apprehension,  and  the  local  blue  booh    report  ii  oontinually  to  Parlianv  i  I 

Sir  Riohard  Temple  Bayi  of  the  oat 

"  M  \   COm  '■! '  -:it  i "ii  w  it  1 1  t  hi'in    ini i  '  MM'   wit  !i   lli  [)le  : i r i < i 

fidelity .  their  loj al  i  b ro ard  their  1  r-  -,■  .Im» • 

to  transmit  the  faith  unimpaired  to  their  children.  .  .  .  I  nerer  heard  but 
opinion  Prom  □  il  oflta  1  I    1  adependi  tely, 

this,  tii.it  these  people  are  weU  behaved,  law  abid  1  crime,  I 

ale,  harmless.  .  •  •  That  they  never  cause  scan  tize, 

never  compromise  themselves  with  idolatrous  pract  Ices,  and 
foiuls,  or  even  in  disputes  with  their  heathen  -  1  life 

-  let  any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  practical  et  I  Binduism,  n<>t 

as  gathered  from  sacred  writic  Bible  only  to  th<  learned,  butasdispl 

in  the  conduct  of  public  worship  .•  1 1 1 « 1  the  effect  of  private  example — contrast  all 
that  with  the  pure  belief  and  the  virtuous  instruction  under  which  they 
live.     Be  will  then  timl  it  impossible  to  doubt  thf  enormous  effi  tally 

and  spiritually  produced   by  I'hrist  ianity  <»n   their  minds  and  h  ...   The 

conduct  of  the  native  Christians  is  good,  and  worthy  of  the  faith  theypn 

The  loiter  from  Sir  Char  Atchison,  above  n 

written  in  consequence  of  a  statement  in  the  book  of  an  Ameri 
naturalist,  who  had  spout  some  time  in  India  looking  for  wild  ani: 
and  not  for  native  Christians,  that  the  British  officials  in   India   had 
no  faith  in  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  so  far  as  spreading  the  G»« 
was  concerned.      Sir  Charles  wrote: 

"Anyone  who  writes  that  Indian  officials  as  a  class  have  no  faith  in  the 
work  of  missionaries  as  a  civilizing  and  Christianizing  agency  in  India  must 
either  be  ignorant  of  the  facts  or  under  the  influence  of  a  very  blind  prejudice. 
.  .  .  Missionary  teaching  and  Christian  literature  are  leavening  native  opinion, 
especially  among  the  Hindus,  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  quite  startling  to  those 
who  take  a  little  personal  trouble  to  investigate  the  facts. "  3 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  three  more  eminent  Ansrlo-Indians 
of  the  present  generation  than  Lord  Lawrence,  whose  influence  over 
the  Sikhs  kept  them  loyal  in  the  Mutiny,  and  who  was  afterward 
viceroy;  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  was  governor  of  Bombay;  and  Sir 
Kichard  Temple,  thirty-four  years  in  India,  political  resident  at 
Hyderabad,  finance  minister,  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  and 
governor  of  Bombay.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  wrote  a  book  about  missions 
in    India,  which   he   said    were   accomplishing  "  a  great  moral   and 

1  "The  Conversion  of  India,"  p.  904  :  London,  1893. 

2  "Men  and  Events  of  My  Time  in  India,''  pp.  455,  500. 

3  This  letter,  and  letters  extremely  complimentary  to  both  the  religious  and 
the  secular  work  of  missionaries,  from  Commissioner  H.  E.  Perkins  and  Deputy 
Commissioner  A.  L.  Roberts  of  the  district  including  Sialkot,  were  published  in 
the  New  York  "Tribune"  in  the  springof  1886. 
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intellectual  revolutii  1  have  already  quoted  from  Sir  Richard 

ball  do  so  further.     Of  Lord  La^  ,  whose  secretary 

rly  in  life,  he  sa\ 

"H«  rejoiced  to  mark  tin*  progreM  of  Christian  missions  belonging  to  all 
Protestant  denominations.    This  >  deemed  to  be  very  considerable, 

and  t<»  be  fraught  with  results  that  ought  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  Church  in 

it  Britain,     He  placed  a  high  value  upon  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  as 

ing  about  the  conversion  of  large  numbers  among  tribes  that  had  not  yet 

fallen  under  any  one  of  the  dominant  religions  of  the  East,  and  diffusing,  by 

tion,  the  leaven  of  Christian  morality  among  the  masses  of  the 

g  generation.  1  le  held  also  that  the  existence  of  the  missions,  and  the  ex- 
ample set  of  the  lives  of  the  missionaries,  produced  a  good  effect  politically  by 
raising  the  national  repute  of  Englishmen  in  the  esteem  of  natives."  * 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  that  last  sentence. 
Lord  Ilarris,  governor  of  Bombay  ,  has  testified: 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can  too  prominently  say  that  our  gratitude  to  the  Ameri- 
can Marathi  Mission  has  been  piling  up  and  piling  up  all  the  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. ...  I  take  this  public  opportunity  of  conveying,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  our  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  assistance  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  rendering  this  Government  in  pushing  forward  the  cause  of 
education  in  India. "  '2 

Other  prominent  Anglo-Indian  "witnesses  to  the  utility  of  these 
missions  have  been  General  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  Sir  Donald 
McLeod,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab,  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick, 
governor  of  Madras,  Sir  Augustus  Eivers  Thompson,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  William  Muir,  and  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  head 
of  the  statistical  department.  Earlier  than  most  of  these  was  this 
official  declaration  in  a  blue-book: 

"The  Government  of  India  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  great  obligation 
under  which  it  is  laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions  of  these  six  hundred  mis- 
sionaries, whose  blameless  example  and  self-denying  labors  are  infusing  new 
vigor  into  the  stereotyped  life  of  the  great  populations  placed  under  English 
rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be  in  every  way  better  men  and  better  citizens 
of  the  great  empire  in  which  they  dwell." 3 

But  testimony  not  less  conclusive  and  even  more  opportune  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Gandhi,  who  attributes  the  Brahma  Samaj,  its  more 
influential  successor  the  Arya  Samaj,  and  a  revival  in  Hinduism, 
itself,  to  the  stir  created  by  the  missionaries.  Considering  the  dis- 
parity between  their  numbers  and  those  of  the  natives,  this  is  great 

1  Page  331.  2 "  Missionary  Herald, "  March,  1892. 

3  "Mental  and  Moral  Condition  of  India,"  1871-72.  Transmitted  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
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praise.     The  Brahma  Samaj  movement  •■•  M  lller, 

more  than  twenty  \  i  I  I  mom< 

m    this   momentous   cenl arj  , "     I tfl    most 

Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  said  In  the  I         ball  oi   Ca  rutta,  Apri 

lsT:>,  speaking  qoI  as  a  Christian,  bu1 

"You  cannot  deny  thai  your  bei  touched,  conquered^  tod  sub- 

jugated i>y  i  ruperior  power.    That  p<»\  Bd  I  t«-n  you,   is  <  It  is 

f  Ihrisl  who  rules  British  [ndia,  and  1 1< »t  the  Bri1  I  I  " ' 

The  missionaries  have  made  converts  in  all  <•'.  but 

in  the  higher  castes  they   have  mi  \.     Of  the  Rev.  8 

Mohan  Banerji,  Sir  Richard  Temple  sa  . 

"Sprung  from  the  highest  cast*',  he  Learnt  from  Christian  teaching  to  feel  ■ 
catholic  charity  for  all  the  humbler  castes  of  his countrymen,  am 
oeiye  that  one  mode  o£  propagating  Christian  principle  among  tin-  heathen  i.-  to 
let  them  feel  the  warmth  of  Christian  sympathy.  Though  his  influence  was 
perhaps  not  acknowledged  by  the  upper  classes,  it  really  was  considerahle  among 
the  numerical  majority  of  educated  Hindus  at  the  capital. 

The  mission  work  Las  succeeded  better  in  the  country  than  in  t 
cities,  and  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  the  people  of  no  caste  than 
among  the  high-caste  Hindus  and  the  Mohammedans.  Two  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious,  and  we  should  not  expect  a  Hindu  gentleman  to 
call  attention  to  them.  One  is  the  subjection  of  man;  the  other  is 
the  subjection  of  woman.  Both  are  protected  from  assault  by  that 
apathy  which  is  characteristic  of  Asia,  and  which  seems  to  attain  its 
highest — or  lowest — development  among  the  Hindus.  The  climate 
paralyzes  action,  and  the  highest  achievements  of  indigenous  religious 
thought  are  contemplation  and  non-existence.  Costumes,  implements, 
institutions  undergo  no  change.  Learning  is  not  increased,  tyranny  is 
not  resisted,  deception  is  not  questioned,  progress  is  not  even  under- 
stood where  Asia  is  free  from  Western  invasion.  Appealed  to  by 
the  West  to  awaken,  and  "  live  by  knowledge  and  peace  and  love,'5 
the  East  responds,  in  the  verses  of  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall, — 

If  the  lords  of  our  life  be  pleasure  and  pain, 
And  the  earth  is  their  kingdom,  and  none  may  flee, 

Ye  may  take  their  wages  who  wear  their  chain  ; 
I  may  serve  them  never  ;  and  sleep  is  free. 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  an  Asiatic  community  can  under- 
stand the  degradation  of  Asiatic  womanhood,  or  what  it  costs  an 
Asiatic  man  to  divest  himself  of  the  sense  of  the  superiority  of  sex. 
JBut  among  the  Hindus  there  are  castes  even  in  the  dominant  sex.     A 
1  Monier  Williams,  "  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India, "  p.  514. 
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Irish  bi  1  i  oai  Idler  1ms  man 

i     titan's  within  recent  j  The  bumbled  Chinese  may 

i    rank    by    scholarship.     But  I  institution  of  Bindu 

"Intel y  tbl  t  in  the    WOfld.       It    is   fossilized.       Man 

I  — or  a  demon,  it  matted  little  in  Hindu  theology—  to  woman, 

and  the  hi  OUpies   much  the  same  position  toward   the 

man.     Should  we  welcome  a  new  religion  that  put  the  horse 

and  the  dogon  the  f  spiritual  and  personal    rights   with 

ourselv  Will  the   high-caste  Brahman  welcome  the  missionary 

who  tells  him  that  God  did  not  make  superior  and  inferior  races,  but 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men?  Did  the  slave-owner 
listen  eagerly  to  Garrison,  and  has  the  Duke  of  Argyll  }'et  fallen 
upon  the  neck  of  Henry  George  and  kissed  him?  Democracy  does 
not  win  its  first  converts  in  palaces  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  hereditary 
aristocracy.  No  person  who  has  ever  heard  the  bitter  cry  of  Asiatic 
womanhood  will  speak  flippantly  of  Christian  missionaries. 

The  introduction  of  Christian  society  not  only  overturns  the  social 
order  in  the  mind  of  an  Asiatic,  but  it  shocks  liis  sense  of  propriety, 
and  hers,  too.  No  Asiatic  society  can  understand  reliance  upon  self- 
control  to  preserve  virtue.  It  knows  how  to  keep  its  men  and  women 
apart  only  by  locking  the  latter  into  harems  and  zenanas,  veiling 
them  thickly  on  the  street,  and  perhaps  guarding  them  with  eunuchs. 
The  Asiatic  is  shocked  to  see  men  and  women  meeting  as  in  European 
society;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  shock  this  perverted  sense  of  propriety, 
because  there  will  never  be  enough  virtue  to  rely  on  till  reliance  on 
bars  and  veils  and  eunuchs  ceases. 

Admiration  for  Oriental  religions  is  affected  by  a  few  Western 
people — and  among  them  there  are  women,  I  am  astonished  to  say — 
whose  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  selected  maxims  from  their 
sacred — and  sealed — books.  No  Asiatic  religion  can  stand  an  inves- 
tigation of  its  results.  The  Lights  of  Asia  dispel  no  darkness.  Mr. 
Gandhi  is  kind  enough  to  suggest  that  missionaries  would  ac- 
complish greater  results  if  they  would  study  the  native  religions 
and  literatures  more.  This  is  not  the  judgment  of  those  who  preach 
Christianity  at  home  or  abroad,  or  who  preached  it  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  A  man  accepts  Christianity  when  he  feels  that  he  needs 
it,  and  it  is  not  important  that  a  Doctor  of  Comparative  Theology 
should  submit  to  him  the  old  and  new  faiths  in  parallel  columns  with 
their  respective  merits  and  demerits  indicated.  In  his  Westminster 
Abbey  lecture  on  missions,  Prof.  Max  Muller  said: 


I'll;  -I     CIIRISTIAJ 

"  Whilst  1 1  of  i  he  \ 

ni.'inv  pari    "i   India  undeniable,  the  i 
diioouraging. " 

Bui  missionaries  hat e  dom  I   • 

Oriental    r  s,    literatures,    i 

Indian   blue-book   Irono  which  a  q 
bears  testimony  on  this  thai  is  all  tin  >ld: 

r  m. mi  ]  iter  attention  t<>  the  studj 

than  tiic  Indian  mis  ■.  .  .  •  The mimionai  mow  the  i 

Of    India  well.    .    .    .    Tliev   ;nv  the  OOmpik  al  dicti  irun- 

mars;  they  have  written  important  works  on  the  nat  ( 

philosophy,  and  they  hare  largely  stimulated  ti.  '  '       native 

literature  prepared  in  reoej  1 1  native  gentlemen. " 

Mr.  Gandhi  suggests  that  missionaries  should  ad  >pt  a 
diet,  as  it  is  very  painful  to  a   Hindu  to  think  of  thi 
animals.     Eager  to  help  on  the  cause  of  Christian 
M  Tribune*1    takes  up  this    suggestion  and  reminds  the  m  iries 

of  Paul's  familiar  maxim  regarding  meat  and  wine.  But  Paul  did 
not  say  that  he  would  abstain  from  meat  if  eating  it  made  him  o: 
sive  to  his  brother;  he  would  abstain  only  if  eating  meat  led  his 
brother  to  commit  sin.  To  eat  meat  offered  to  idols  might,  by  ^ome 
of  his  converts  from  paganism,  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  reverence  to 
the  idol ;  rather  than  encourage  that  he  would  go  without  meat. 
Quite  the  reverse  is  the  situation  in  India.  No  one  who  has  lived 
in  an  Asiatic  community,  and  observed  the  treatment  of  women  and 
other  domestic  animals,  whether  kept  for  breeding  or  industrial  pur- 
poses, will  be  imposed  on  for  a  moment  by  the  implication  that  the 
Hindus  abstain  from  flesh  from  motives  of  humanity.  People  among 
whom  infanticide  is  common,  and  the  suttee  was  a  national  institution 
till  the  English  suppressed  it  as  the  result  of  missionary  agitation, — 
since  which  time  the  treatment  of  widows  has  been  such  as  to  make  the 
pyre  seem  merciful, — do  not  abstain  from  animal  food  on  account  of 
extreme  sensitiveness  to  suffering.  That  their  aversion  to  killing 
cows  is  pure  superstition  admits  of  no  question.  In  his  u  Asiatic 
Studies"  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall,  formerly  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Punjab,  says: 

"The  worship  of  animals  which  by  their  appearance  or  habits  alarm  or 
startle  human  beings  is  so  obvious  in  its  primitive  reason,  and  so  common 
throughout  India,  that  it  needs  no  detailed  description.  .  .  .  The  goat  has  a 
peculiar  trick  of  shivering  at  intervals,  and  this  is  taken  to  be  the  afflatus.  In 
the  north  of  India  he  is  turnee  loose  along  a  disputed  border-line,  and  where 
31 
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rk  w&i  up,  .  .  .  \.\i\\  one  koowi  that  horned  cattle, 

th.    u  i  ,ilii;  l#|  J  ,  an »  ad  'i<  (1  throughout  India. " 

Now,  if  abstaining  from  meat  fosters  the  belief  that  there  is  a  god 
under  a  dot  bide,  it  is  the  duty  of  mil  tonaries  to  eat  meat  three 
times  a  day  if  thereby  they  may  help  to  convince  the  dupes  of  Brah- 
man superstition  that  beef  is  diet  and  not  deity.  ' 

The  missionaries  are  intensely  in  earnesl  in  their  work,  or  they 
would  not  be  doing  it,  for  there  is  no  pecuniary  profit  in  being  a 
missionary,  nor  is  there  pleasure,  apart  from  the  sense  of  duty  well 
done,  in  living  in  most  of  the  mission  stations.  They  have  acquired 
a  good  deal  of  experience,  and  there  have  been  among  them  discus- 
sions— sharp,  not  to  say  acrimonious — regarding  the  best  methods  to 
pursue.  They  have  been,  and  many  of  them  still  are,  exposed  to 
some  danger  and  many  discomforts.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to 
appeal  to  them  to  practise  a  little  se7f  denial  at  the  table  in  order  to 
advance  the  work  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives.  The  mis- 
sionaries are  as  line  a  class  of  men  and  women  as  can  be  found  in 
church  work  at  home,  and  those  who  have  gone  from  American 
churches  deserve  the  frequent  remark  of  the  old  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
that  American  missionaries  were  the  best  combinations  of  piety  and 
common  sense  he  knew.  Of  English  missionaries  the  "  Quarterly 
Eeview"  of  January,  1894,  says: 

"  Men  of  mark  for  scholarship,  in  larger  numbers  than  ever,  devote  their  tal- 
ents to  the  labor  or  the  literature  of  the  mission  field,  and  add  to  its  prestige.  The 
sons  of  English  bishops  no  longer  monopolize  the  richest  livings  at  home,  but 
give  themselves  to  this  most  trying  form  of  church  work  abroad  ;  and  the  sees 
of  Litchfield  and  Exeter  and  Hereford,  and  even  the  princely  throne  of  Durham, 
are  adding  to  their  dignity  by  sending  from  episcopal  palace  and  castle  those  who 
might  justly  expect  high  honor  and  advancement  here  in  England.  An  arch- 
bishop's daughter  maintained  for  years  single-handed  the  work  of  educating 
Arab  boys  in  Egypt,  and  daughters  of  lay  peers  superintend  and  cheer  by  their 
presence  the  zenana  workers  in  India.  Cambridge  dispatched  the  most  learned 
of  its  Arabic  professors  to  try  and  win  the  Mohammedans  of  Aden,  and  the  fore- 
most of  its  cricketers  to  no  less  arduous  work  in  China. " 

While  the  sole  purpose  for  which  missionaries  go  to  India  is  to  give 
religious  instruction,  the  means  they  employ  to  that  end  are  various. 
They  teach  the  domestic  arts,  they  provide  medical  and  surgical 
attendance,  and  their  schools  and  printing-presses  have  given  an 
intellectual  stimulus  to  the  sodden  and  hopeless  communities  in  which 

1  For  the  connection  between  vegetarianism  and  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis see  u Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India, "  vol.  I. ,  p.  315.  See  also  "  The 
Cow  Agitation, "  by  the  Rajah  of  Bhinga,  "  Nineteenth  Century, "  April,  1894. 
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they  put  then  ,  which  no  one  who  his  not  ol 

oiate.     [t  is  felt  in  a  marked  mmunities  which  i 

hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  Knitsionaru   .     The  Oriental  chun 

the  Mohamraedani  and  the  pa  j  •  felt  it.  and  hav< 

m  many  places  to  meet  thii  competition  of  the  mind. 

Literary  art  makea  a  jesl  of  work  for  mankind,  and  Borrioboola  i 
dries  ap  the  fountain  of  human  sympathy.     S  ora« 

tory  work  long  enough  to  divert  61,000  from  th<  i  i  of  the 

Salvation  Army.     Philosophy  paralyzes  unselfish  impi 

that  reformatory  work  can  accomplish  nothing.  Christian 

missionaries  are  actually  doing  what  Did 

trusts,  and  Spencer  says  is  impossible.  With  their  hospitals 
their  schools  and  their  churches  they  are  proving  their  divine  com- 
mission as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  proved  that  lie  was  the  Messiah:  M  The 
blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed 
and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them. " 

Fh ED.  Perry  Powers. 


Those  who  desire  to  pursue  this  subject  will  find  very  full  bibli- 
ographies of  missions  and  mission  lands  in  Bliss's  "  Encyclopaedia  of 
Missions, "  and  Dennis's  "  Foreign  Missions  After  a  Century. "  Besides 
the  publications  cited  in  this  article  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
among  many  others :  "  Missions  and  Science, "  by  Thomas  Laurie 
(Boston,  1881) ;  "  The  Great  Value  and  Success  of  Foreign 
Missions  Proved  by  Distinguished  Witnesses, "  by  Eev.  John  Lig- 
gins  (New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.);  "Modern  Missions  and 
Culture,"  by  Gustav  Warneck  (Edinburgh:  1883);  "Protestant 
Missions  in  India,  1706-1871,"  by  Eev.  M.  A.  Sherring  (Xondon: 
Triibner  k  Co.,  1875);  "Bengal  as  a  Field  of  Missions,"  by  M. 
Wylie  (London:  1854) ;  "  Conquests  of  the  Cross"  (London:  1890) ; 
"  Short  History  of  Christian  Missions, "  by  George  Smith  (Edin- 
burgh) ;  "  History  of  the  Telugu  Mission,"  by  Eev.  David  Downie 
(Philadelphia:  1893);  "Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon,"  by  C.  F. 
Gordon  Cumming  (London:  1892);  "Linguistic  and  Oriental 
Essays,"  by  E.  N.  Cust  (London:  1S92).  See  also  an  article  on 
Church  Missions,  in  the  "  Quarterly  Eeview"  (January,  1894).  The 
fullest  information  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  monthly  magazines  and 
annual  reports  of  the  mission  societies. 
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I.v  the  Nintl  iea  of  the  Onited  States,  taken  in 

i  1  880,  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  conjugal  condition  of 

the  people,  whether  single,  married,  widowed,  or  divorced,  but  the 

llts,  for  some  reason,  were  not  compiled.  The  statistics  of  a  sim- 
ilar inquiry  made  in  1890,  however,  have  been  recently  published. 

have,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  complete  data  of 
the  conjugal  condition  of  the  whole  population,  properly  classified  as 
to  sex,  color,  general  nativity,  and  ages,  although  similar  information 
concerning  European  countries  has  to  a  large  extent  formed  a  part  of 
their  census  reports,  usually  under  the  designation  of  "  civil  condition. " 
The  term  "  conjugal  condition,"  as  used  in  the  United  States  census 
report,  seems  to  be  more  directly  applicable  to  this  class  of  statistics, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more  expressive  designation.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, to  say  the  least,  that  similar  data  were  not  made  available  here 
in  1870  and  1880  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  condition  of  the  whole  population — namely,  62,622,250(32,- 
067,880  males  and  30,554,370  females) — was  in  brief  as  follows: 


Conjugal  condition 


Single  .  . . 
Married.  . 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Unknown 


Aggregate 


Number 


37,129,564 

22,331,424 

2,970,052 

120,996 

70,214 


Per  cent 


59.29 

35.66 

4.74 

0.20 

0.11 


Males 


Number 


19,945,576 

11,205,228 

815,437 

49,101 

52,538 


Per  cent 


62.20 

34.94 

2.54 

0.15 

0.17 


Females 


Number 


17,183,988 

11,126,196 

2,154,615 

71,895 

17,676 


Per  cent 


56.24 
36.41 

7.05 
0.24 
0.06 


These  figures  indicate,  therefore,  that  of  the  entire  population  in 
June,  1890,  very  nearly  three-fifths  were  single,  a  little  more  than 
one-tbird  were  married,  and  not  quite  one- twentieth  were  widowed. 
The  divorced  constituted  but  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  while 
those  whose  condition  was  unknown  constituted  even  a  smaller  pro- 
portion. In  considering  these  statistics  as  applied  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, it  should  be  remembered  that  children  are  included,  and  that 
for  this  reason  the  proportion  of  single  persons  is  much  larger  than 
the  proportion  of  married,  widowed,  or  divorced  persons.     It  should 
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borne  in  mind,  furthermore,  that  t; 
show  the  itatna  of  the  population  on  June  I ,  I 
number  of  thi  le,  mai  ried,  wid< 

Thej  take  no  aooount  of  th<  od  div< 

ried,  and  therefore  arc  but  i  partial 

Com  .  it  appears   that  mure  than  throe-fifths 

of    the    males    and    more    than    OQQ-half    of    the    f<-m:i  B£6    sii. 

There  were  practically  about  the  same  nun  I  married  males  and 

females,  the   female   proportion    I  The  nun. 

of    widowed    females  was  wry  nearly  three   til 

widowed   mahs,  showing   that  a  r   proportion   of   wi  1  re- 

marry   than   (>(  widows.      The   proportion   of    divorced    females   was 
considerably  more  than   that   of  divorced  males,  which  also  indi< 
probably  that  divorced  men    have    remarried  to    a  greater   extent 
than  divorced  women. 

Comparing  the  results  for  the  United  States  with  similar  data 
derived  from  the  more  recent  censuses  in  foreign  countries,  we  have 
the  following  table  showing  by  sex  the  percentage  who  are  either 
single,  married,  or  widowed.  The  number  of  divorced  persons  was 
so  small  as  not  to  be  appreciable  when  considered  as  a  percentage : 


Number  in* 

EACH 

Number  in 

EACH 

::n  in  each 

Census 

100  PERSONS 

100  MALES 

100 

FEMALES 

Countries 
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- 

- 
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3 
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eg 
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U 

a 
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59 
61 

36 
34 

5 
5 

X 
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* 
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United  States 1 

1890 
1891 

1  62 

.  62 

35 
35 

3 
3 

56 
60 

37 
33 

7 

England  and  Wales 

7 

1891 

65 

'29 

6 

67 

30 

3 

63 

29 

8 

1891 

1  67 

26 

7 

70 

26 

4 

64 

26 

10 

Canada  

1891 

i  63 

33 

4 

65 

32 

3 

61 

33 

6 

Germany j 

1890 

60 

34 

6 

62 

35 

3 

58 

33 

9 

Austria- Hungary 

1890 

61 

34 

5 

63 

34 

3 

59 

33 

8 

1891 

62 

32 

6 

62 

34 

4 

61 

31 

8 

1890 

61 

33 

6 

62 

34 

4 

59 

33 

8 

1889 

62 

33 

5 

63 

r  33 

4 

60 

33 

7 

Belgium 

1890 

62 

32 

6 

64 

32 

4 

61 

32 

7 

The  largest  proportions  of  single  persons  are  found  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  the  smallest  in  the  United  States.  Conversely,  the 
largest  proportion  of  married  persons  is  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  smallest  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Ireland  also  leads  in  the 
proportion  of  widowed  persons,  the  smallest  being  found  in  Canada. 
There  are  relatively  the  same  proportions    of    single,  married,  and 
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1   mules   in    i  .1   and    \Y  .'id   in  Germany  as   in    the 

1  ted  St  .  .  and  very  Dearly  the  same  in  the  remaining  countries, 
jrith  th  ption  of  [reland  and  Scotland,  where  the  single  males 

.  tnuoh  in  ex  tnd  the  married  males  correspondingly  less. 

The  smallest  proportion  of  single  females  is  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  oloselj  followed  in  this  respect  by  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Sweden.  The  largest  proportions  of  single  females,  as 
in  the  case  of  single  males,  are  found    in    Ireland  and  Scotland.      In 

16  two  countries  the  proportions  of  married  females  are  small  as 
compared  with  the  United  States.  In  all  the  other  countries  there  is 
hut  little  dillerence,  there  being  from  31  to  33  married  women  out  of 
every  100  females.  The  largest  proportions  of  widowed  among  the  fe- 
males are  found  in  Ireland  and  Germany,  and  the  smallest  in  Canada. 

If,  however,  children  be  excluded,  and  the  discussion  be  confined 
to  adults, — that  is,  to  persons  20  years  of  age  and  upwards, — a  much 
better  basis  for  comparison  will  be  obtained.  On  this  basis,  out  of 
every  100  adults  in  the  United  States  in  1890,  there  were  26  single,  65 
married,  and  9  widowed.  Considered  as  to  sex,  there  were  31  single, 
64  married,  and  5  widowed  out  of  every  100  males,  as  compared 
with  20  single,  67  married,  and  13  widowed  out  of  every  100  fe- 
males. These  results  are  compared  with  similar  data  for  certain 
foreign  countries,  as  follows: 


Number  in  each 

100  PERSONS 

Number  in  each 

100  MALES 

Number  in  each 

100  FEMALES 

COUNTRIES 
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5 

T3 
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o 
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IS 
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E 

is 
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• 
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a 

73 
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United  States 

26 
29 
34 
41 
31 
35 

65 
61 
55 
47 
59 
55 

9 

10 
11 
12 

10 
10 

31 
29 
35 
44 
33 
37 

64 
65 
59 
49 
62 
56 

5 

6 
6 

7 
5 

7 

20 
28 
35 
37 

28 
32 

67 
58 
51 
46 
58 
55 

13 

England  and  Wales 

14 

Scotland 

14 

Ireland 

17 

Austria-Hungary 

14 

Belgium 

13 

Similar  conditions,  relatively,  as  regards  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  are  apparent  when  adults  only  are  considered,  as 
when  the  whole  population,  irrespective  of  age,  is  distributed  accord- 
ing to  condition.  For  instance,  the  United  States  still  shows  the 
smallest  proportion  of  single  and  the  largest  proportion  of  married 
adults,  while  the  reverse  is  true  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  was  also 
the  case  regarding  the  total  population.     Of  widowed  females,  the 
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largest  proportion  is  still  in  Ireland,  or  L7  oat  of         ■   LOO  id  i 
iioompared  with  L8  or  M   in  each  of  tin:  other  countries. 

Out  ol  every  l<»(»  persona  in  the  United  States  in  L890  St 
51   males  and  49  females.     Of  every   LOO  single  persons  54  i 
males  and   i«'»  females,  while  among  LOO  married  p< 
praotioally  the  Bame  number  of  males  and  females.     Of  every  LOO 

widowed    persons,  however,   there   were    but   27    mules   ,  linst  7.*; 

females;  while  out  of  every  LOO  divorced  p  the  males  numfo 

but  41,  whereas  the  females  numbered  59.  Out  of  '-very  100  per- 
sons whose  oondition  was  not  stated,  75  were  males,  being  found 
principally  in  the  larger  cities,  chiefly  in  boarding-  and  lodging- 
houses,  or  in  the  more  western  States. 

The  excess  of  males  over  females  in  the  country  at  large  is 
1,513,510.  The  excess  of  single  males,  however,  is  nearly  twice 
as  great,  or  2,7G1,5S8,  and  this  excess  is  still  further  increased  by 
79,032  more  married  males  than  married  females,  besides  an  excess 
of  34,862  males  whose  condition  was  unknown.  This  is  partly 
offset  by  an  excess  of  more  than  1,333,000  widowed  and  divorced 
females,  leaving  a  net  excess  of  1,500,000  males. 

Of  all  the  foreign  countries  considered,  Canada  alone  shows  an 
excess  of  males,  the  net  excess  being  87,703,  made  up  from  a  surplus 
of  153,941  single  and  married  males,  mostly  single,  which  is  in  part 
offset  by  a  surplus  of  66, 23S  widowed  females. 

In  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  there  is 
uniformly  an  excess  of  females  among  the  single,  married,  and 
widowed;  in  Ireland,  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, the  females  are  in  excess,  with  the  exception  of  the  single;  in 
Belgium  the  males  are  most  numerous  among  the  single  and  married, 
while  the  widowed  females  exceed  the  widowed  males.  In  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  there  is  a  small  surplus  of 
divorced  women,  while  in  Norway  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  males 
whose  condition  was  unknown. 

If  the  excess  of  males  or  females  among  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  is  compared  with  similar  data  regarding  the  adult 
population,  it  appears  that  there  is  still  a  very  large  excess  of  males, 
although  the  number  has  decreased  almost  one -fifth ;  that  there  are 
approximately  about  600,000  less  single  males  in  excess;  that  the 
excess  of  married  males  has  increased  almost  five  times ;  while  the 
excess  of  widowed  females  among  the  adults  is  very  nearly  the  same 
as  for  the  whole  population. 


I  l.ivoia  : 

among  the 
adult  {  in  the  Unit  -s  in  1890  is,  m  round  numbers, 

l      I  rly  live  times  the  excess 

of   m  16   whole    population   is  considered.      Tins 

which    at    first    glance    I  .   oxioal,    can    be    readily 

I  for.     The  great  bulk  of  the  immigration  which  has  come 
thifi  country   in    i  years    has   been  composed  of  adult  males 

■jably   three-fifths  of  the  whole   number),  a   large  part  of  whom 
married,  but  who  lot,  as  a  rule,  joined  by  their  families  until 

thev  beoom  ibliehed  in  some  iixed  occupation.     They  come  prin- 

cipally from  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  and  for  this  reason  their 
securing  permanent  employment  and  a  residence  in  this  country,  for 
a  time  at  least,  becomes  all  the  more  problematical. 

Comparing,  briefly,  the  excess  of  males  or  females  among  the 
adult  population  of  foreign  countries  as  regards  similar  conditions 
among  the  whole  population,  it  appears  that  in  England  and  Wales 
there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  total  excess  of  females,  wholly 
among  the  single  and  married.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
total  excess  of  females  has  been  increased  about  one-sixth,  the  excess 
of  single  females  nearly  doubled,  the  excess  of  married  females 
decreased  about  one- sixth,  while  the  excess  of  widowed  females 
remains  the  same.  In  Ireland,  also,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
about  one-half  in  the  total  number  of  females  in  excess,  resulting 
from  a  decrease  of  more  than  one-third  in  the  excess  of  single  males, 
which  was  only  partially  offset  by  a  decrease  of  about  one-sixth  in 
the  excess  of  married  females.  In  Austria-Hungary,  the  total  excess 
of  females  has  decreased  about  one-eighth,  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
excess  of  single  males  and  a  change  from  a  considerable  excess  of 
married  females  among  the  whole  population  to  an  excess  of  married 
males  among  the  adult  population.  In  Belgium  the  excess  of  females 
has  nearly  doubled,  made  up  almost  wholly  from  a  decrease  in  the 
excess  of  single  males. 

Turning  to  the  United  States,  and  analyzing  the  results  some- 
what in  detail  (giving  the  proportions  in  every  hundred  of  each  sex) ,  it 
appears  that  the  States  fall  naturally  into  groups  presenting  the  same 
general  conditions.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  there 
are,  practically,  54  single,  42  married,  and  4  widowed  males,  and  49 
single,  42  married,  and  9  widowed  females.  These  three  States 
have  the  smallest  proportions  of  single,  and  the  largest  proportions  of 
married,  in  the  whole  country,  while  the  proportion  of  widowed  is 
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full  v  as  I..'  I 'art  of   tli  'ii.       I  ii    M 

Rhode  [gland,  Connecticut,  N-  .    i  rod  New  Jersey,  I 

•r   proportion   of   t!.<  ller  p:  n  of  I 

Mid  widowed,  relatii  I  be  thn 

In  these  i  aa  a  v. bi  le,  1  bere  are  5  89  man-.. 

8  widowed  males,  and  .">>>  single,  ^s  married,  and  H  widowed  Eenu 
In  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  District  of  (  ,  the 

proportion  of  single  males  has  increased  to  61,  the  married  m 

decreased  to  86,  while  (here  are  still  .")  \  ii  tlie  i 

them   States.      The    females    in    tl  bow  the  same 

relative   increase   ami  d<  '    in    the  proportion  as  for  male-,  there 

being  56  single,  86  married,  and  8  widowed.  The  proportion 
widowed  is  increased  somewhat  by  the  large  proportion  of  widow.-  m 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  12  in  each  loo  females,  while  in  the 
three  remaining  States  the  proportion  is  only  7.  Jn  all  the  southern 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Oklahoma,  there  are  practically  I  6 
single,  32  married,  and  2  widowTed  males,  and  GO  single,  33  married, 
and  7  widowTed  females,  showing  a  much  greater  proportion  of  single, 
and  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  married,  than  in  the  more 
northern  States.  In  Oklahoma  practically  the  same  conditions  pre- 
vail as  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  except  that  the 
proportion  of  married  females  is  much  larger,  or  42  per  cent,  and  the 
proportion  of  widowed  females  relatively  less,  or  only  3  per  cent.  In 
the  North  Central  States,  nearly  the  same  proportions  are  apparent  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  as  have  been  indicated  for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  the  proportions  being  60  single,  37  married,  and  3 
widowed  for  males,  and  55  single,  38  married,  and  7  widowed  for 
females.  In  Michigan  there  are  58  single,  39  married,  and  3 
widowed  males,  and  52  single,  42  married,  and  6  widowed  females ; 
these  proportions  for  males  being  relatively  the  same  as  found  in 
southern  New  England  and  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  North 
Dakota,  also,  an  exceptional  condition  of  affairs  is  apparent  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  States  in  that  section,  the  proportions  of  single 
being  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  southern  States,  or  67  for 
males  and  58  for  females;  whereas  the  proportion  of  married  females 
in  North  Dakota  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the  proportion  in  the 
South,  or  39  in  North  Dakota  as  compared  with  33  in  the  southern 
States,  this  increased  proportion  being  offset  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  widowed  females.  In  the  remaining  States,  namely, 
Illinois,    Wisconsin,    Minnesota,    Iowa,    Missouri,    South    Dakota, 
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N  Lttelj  among  the  males  63 

;,.  married,  and  2  widowed,  and  among  the  females  57  single, 

88  married,  and  5  widowed,  although  the  proportion!  vary  somewhat 

■l  individual  States  arc  compared.     But  these  variations  are  not 
marked,  and  the  condition!  are  substantially  as  above  stated. 

In  the  western  States  and  Territories  tne  conditions  vary  mate- 
rials and  the  proportions  take  on  quite  a  wide  range.  The  smallest 
tion  of  single,  and  the  largest  proportion  of  married,  among 
the  males  in  this  section,  are  found  in  New  Mexico,  or  62  single  and 
35  married  males,  while  the  reverse  of  these  conditions  is  found  in 
Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  where  there  are  71  single  and 
only  26  married.  Intermediate  conditions  as  regards  single  and  mar- 
ried males  are  found  in  the  other  States  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
while  in  each  case  there  are  from  2  to  3  widowed  males.  Among  the 
females  in  this  section  the  largest  proportion  of  single  is  found  in 
Utah,  where  there  are  59  in  each  100,  while  in  Idaho  there  are  57. 
The  smallest  proportion  of  single  females  is  found  in  New  Mexico, 
where  they  number  52,  and  also  in  Colorado,  Washington,  and  Mon- 
tana, where  they  number  53.  Montana  and  Washington  have  the 
largest  proportions  of  married  females,  or  43  in  each  100,  and  Utah 
the  smallest  proportion,  or  only  34.  The  proportion  of  widowed 
females  in  these  States  ranges  from  4  to  7. 

In  a  few  States  the  number  of  the  divorced  in  each  100  is  appre- 
ciable, there  being  one  divorced  male  in  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
divorced  female  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Utah,  and 
Nevada.  In  a  few  cases,  also,  the  number  of  persons  whose  con- 
dition was  not  stated  is  appreciable  in  each  100,  particularly  as 
regards  males,  there  being  one  such  out  of  every  100  males  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Oregon,  California,  Washington,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Nevada,  while  in  the  last-named  State  there  was  also 
one  female  whose  condition  was  not  stated  out  of  each  100  females. 

There  is  an  excess  of  single  males  in  every  State  and  Territory, 
except  the  District  of  Columbia,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
widowed  females  are  uniformly  in  excess  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory of  the  Union.  The  excess  of  single  males  is  only  slight  in  the 
Eastern,  Southeastern  and  North  Central  States,  but  increases  rapidly 
in  the  more  westerly  States  of  the  North  Central  division  and  is 
especially  large  in  the  Western  division.  Almost  the  exact  reverse 
of  this  is  true  when  the  excess  of  widowed  females  is  considered, 
being  proportionately  large  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  decreasing 
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somewhal  in  the  North  Centra]  States,  and  being  almo  t  01 
the  Western  division. 

The  reason    for  the  e  different  conditio  |         the  tv. 

are  a1  once  apparent.     Tin-  steady  stream  of  i  ition  to  the  We  t 

has  naturallj  taken  a  considerable  proportion  oi  the  male  popula 
from  the  older  States  of  the  Atlantic  divisions,  Leaving  in  th< 
divisions  an  e  i  i  females  in  aim*  This  emigration 

of  males  to  the  more  westerly  States,  aided  largely  by  foreign  immi- 
gration, three-fifths  of  which  is  made  np  of  males,  has  given  to  the 
West  Central  and  extreme  Western  States  an  undue  pi  >n  of  m 

as  compared  with  females.  The  Northeastern  States,  winch  repn 
the  manufacturing  centres  of  the  country,  have  been  aided  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  influx  of  foreign  immigrants,  but, 
being  largely  composed  of  Canadian  and  Irish,  who  still  form  the  bulk 
of  our  factory  operatives,  females  as  well  as  males  have  been  attracted. 
For  this  reason  the  exeess  of  females  in  this  section  has  been 
increase* I  rather  than  decreased,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  male 
immigrant  had  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  in  the  Central  and  Western  States. 

Classification  by  general  nativity  and  color  is  in  a  measure  a 
classification  by  station  in  life,  and  the  results  derived  from  it  throw 
much  light  upon  the  conjugal  condition  of  social  classes.  The  native 
whites  of  native  parentage,  taken  as  a  whole,  form  the  highest  class 
in  the  community,  as  indicated  by  education,  occupation,  and  free- 
dom from  criminality  and  pauperism.  The  native  whites  of  foreign 
parentage  occupy  a  middle  position  in  this  regard,  while  the  foreign 
whites  in  the  North  and  the  negroes  in  the  South  occupy  the  lowest 
position  in  the  scale.  The  ranks  of  unskilled  labor  are  supplied 
mainly  from  these  classes.  With  these  broad  distinctions  in  mind, 
the  differences  among  these  classes  are  extremely  significant. 

Of  every  100  white  persons  in  the  United  States  in  1890,  as  a 
whole,  it  appears  that  59  were  single,  36  were  married,  and  5  were 
widowed.  Of  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage  there  were  60 
single,  35  married,  and  5  widowed,  while  among  the  native  whites 
of  foreign  parentage  there  were  77  single,  21  married,  and  2  widowed. 
The  proportion  of  single  persons  among  the  native  whites  of  foreign 
parentage  was  very  much  larger  than  among  the  native  whites  of 
native  parentage,  while  conversely  the  proportion  of  married  and 
widowed  persons  was  much  smaller.  This  result  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  white   persons    of  native   birth   but 
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■\  parentage  thua  rted  of  children.     Among  the 

ign   white  element  there   were  ingle,  58   married,  and  1) 

I.     Th  m  of  single  and  married  were  nearly 

[    m   the   native   an  Ign  white  elements.      The  great   dis- 

proj  I  and  single  of   the    foreign   white  element 

is  due  to  the  fact  thftt  oar  immigrants  are  principally  of  mature  age  and 
I  largely  of  married  ;  3.     Of  the  n<  >ment  there  were 

.:  married,  ami  5  widowed  in  each  LOO.     The  proportion 
of  t:  ranch  greater,  therefore,  among  the  negro  element 

than  among  the  white,  the  proportion  of  married  correspondingly  less, 
and  of  widowed  somewhat  greater. 

If  the  adult  population  of  the  United  States  is  subdivided  ac- 
cording to  color  and  general  nativity,  extremely  interesting  results 
are  readied,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Number  in  each] 
100  PER.SON8 

Number  in  each 

100  MALES 

Number  in  each 
100  females 

General  nativity  and  color 
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Agrgrresrate 

26 
24 
42 
23 
21 

65 
67 
54 
67 
67 

9 
9 

4 
10 

12 

31 
29 
49 
28 
25 

64 
66 
49 
66 
69 

5 
5 

2 
6 
6 

20 
19 
35 
16 
16 

67 
68 
59 
68 
65 

13 

Native  whites — native  parents 

Native  whites — foreign  parents 

Foreign  whites 

13 
6 

16 

Negroes  

19 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  among  the  native  white  population 
of  native  parentage  the  married  represent  67  out  of  every  100,  or 
approximately  about  the  same  proportion  as  of  married  persons  among 
the  foreign  white  population,  and  also  among  the  negro  population, 
when  persons  of  adult  age  only  are  considered.  On  the  same  basis, 
however,  a  very  marked  difference  is  revealed  regarding  the  propor- 
tion of  married  persons  among  the  native  white  adult  population  of 
foreign  parentage,  there  being  but  a  little  more  than  one -half  of  the 
whole  number  married,  as  against  two-thirds  in  the  case  of  each  of 
the  other  elements  of  the  population.  Approximately  the  same  con- 
ditions regarding  adult  males  and  females  are  shown  by  the  table, 
except  for  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage,  where  there  are  59 
married  females  in  each  100  females  as  against  49  married  males. 

The  proportion  of  single,  married,  widowed,  and  divorced  in  each 
geographical  division  varies  greatly,  when  considered,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  for  each  of  the  distinctive  elements  of  the  population. 
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Oonaidering  o  ite  population,  it  ap]         that  in  1      .'•   rl     .'.'lan- 

tic  division,  which  constitute!  the  principal  m 

the  countrx  ition  made  up  hu  A  urban  population.  t\r 

arc  found  in  smaller  proportion  than  in  any  Other  part  of  the  OOtUll 

and  the  married  and  widowed  in  larger  proportion       (' 

South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  di  are  aim 

agricultural  and  rural,  contain  the  largest  proportion  <>f 

ami  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  married.     These  resull  etly 

Opposed  to  popular  belief.       It  sinned    that    I 

urban  population  diminishes  the  number  of  the  married,  'i 
planation  whioh  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  marriages  in  the  manufacturing  sections  of  the  country  is  due  not 
only  to  the  fact  that  the  native  white  population  married  young  and 
in  large  proportion  at  all  ages,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  for 
whites,  wdio  have  settled  in  large  numbers  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  were  either  married  or  of  a  marriageable  age  at  the  time  of 
their  immigration.  Kcgarding  the  proportion  of  single  and  married 
among  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  it  appears  for  the  North 
Atlantic  division  that  the  proportion  of  single  is  even  less  than  among 
the  aggregate  population,  and  the  proportion  of  married  and  widowed 
greater.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  densely  settled  parts, 
where  the  urban  element  is  greatest,  the  native  whites  of  native  par- 
entage marry  more  freely  than  in  the  rural  parts.  Considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage,  the  largest  proportions 
of  married  and  widowed  are  found  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  divisions.  In  the  three  other  divisions,  where  this  element 
is  much  more  numerous,  the  proportions  of  the  married  and  widowed 
differ  but  slightly.  Concerning  the  foreign  whites  it  appears  that  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  married  is  found  in  the  North  Central  divi- 
sion, and  the  smallest  in  the  Western  division.  This  difference 
doubtless  arises  from  the  character  of  the  immigration  to  these  two 
sections;  that  to  the  North  Central  division  consisting  largely  of 
Germans  and  Scandinavians,  and  that  to  the  Western  division  largely 
of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  Eegarding  persons  of  negro  descent 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
divisions  in  the  proportion  of  single  and  married.  ■  In  the  north  and 
west  the  negro  element  is  too  small  to  render  any  conclusions  of  value. 
The  status  of  the  population  living  under  thoroughly  urban  con- 
ditions can  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  the 
number  of  the  single,  married,  and  widowed  being  also  shown  in 
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inhabitants  of  the  principal  oi  the  United 

The  50  prinoipa]  cities,  taken  collectively,  have  a  popula- 
tion of  11,298,148,  and  constitute  L8  per  ••cut  of  tbe  total  population. 
The  following  table  shows,  for  I  ties  taken  collectively,  the 

ion  <>f  single,  married,  and  widowed  males  and  females  com- 

l  with  similar  proportions  for  the  country  at  large: 


■SDITION 

\C.ll  CLASS  IN 
THK  50 PRINCIPAL  <  riii-K 

Percentage  ok  each  <  DL 

THE  COUNTRY  AT  LAKOE 

iles 

Fein 

Males 

Females 

Single 

61 

;;♦; 
3 

55 

36 

9 

62 

35 

3 

56 

Married 

37 

Widowed 

7 

The  differences  in  the  proportion  of  single,  married,  and  widowed 
are  due  to  the  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  population  of  the 
cities  and  of  the  country  at  large  as  regards  native  and  foreign 
elements,  the  foreign  element  both  of  birth  and  of  parentage  being 
much  greater  proportionally  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country  at  large. 

Considering  the  results  in  a  general  way  for  those  cities  in 
the  United  States  having  a  population  of  more  than  200,000 
in  1890,  as  also  for  some  of  the  principal  foreign  cities,  we  find 
that  of  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  San  Francisco,  Pitts- 
burg, Milwaukee,  and  St.  Louis  have  the  largest  proportions  of 
single  persons  among  the  total  population,  and  Philadelphia,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Cleveland  the  smallest  proportions.  The  range  is  not 
wide,  however;  the  largest  proportion  being  61  and  the  smallest  57. 
Of  the  foreign  cities  considered,  much  the  largest  proportion  of  single 
is  found  in  Edinburgh.  In  Glasgow  and  Vienna  there  is  also  a  larger 
proportion  of  single  than  in  any  of  the  larger  cities  in  this  country, 
while  the  proportions  in  the  other  foreign  cities  are  fully  as  large  as 
in  any  city  in  this  country.  The  largest  proportion  of  married  is 
found  in  Cleveland,  and  the  smallest  in  New  Orleans,  of  all  the  cities 
considered  for  this  country,  while  of  the  foreign  cities  Berlin  has  the 
largest  proportion,  and  Edinburgh  the  smallest.  The  proportion  of 
married  is  as  a  whole  larger  in  the  cities  of  this  country  than  those 
abroad.  Of  the  European  cities  Prague  has  8  widowed,  while  all  the 
other  foreign  cities  have  either  6  or  7  widowed  in  each  100  persons. 
In  this  country  the  number  of  widowed  in  each  100  varies  from  4  in 
Chicago  and  Pittsburg  to  8  and  9  in  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 
Among  persons  of  adult  age  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  single  in 
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the  oitiea  of  tins  oountry  is  found  in  ■•  whii 

the  unallesl  pro]  ortion  of  i 

and  49  married.     Thi  lue,  <»f  oourse,  to  the  pn 

Chinese  in  thai  city,  three  fourths  of  whom  are  ii  males.  Edin- 
burgh  presents  very  nearly  the  same  proportions  of  single  and  mar* 
ried  adults,  or  m  single  and  Is  married.  N'  t\  to  Ban  Pranoisoo  in 
this  country,  Boston  has  the  largest  proportion  of  adults  and 

the  smallest  of  married  adults.  I  cally  the  same  condition 
in  London  as  in  St.  Louis,  and  substantially  the  same  in  Liverpool  as 
in  Baltimore.  There  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  widowed 
New  Orleans  as  compared  with  the  other  Am<  rican cities,  while,  in  the 
European  cities  the  proportion  varies  from  in  to  12.  In  Berlin,  Vien- 
na, and  Prague  the  conditions  of  the  people  were  not  classified  as  to 
The  proportion  of  single  male  adults  is  generally  larger  in  each  city 
considered  in  this  country  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  proportion  of  married  male  adults  is  generally 
smaller.  This  is  also  the  fact  regarding  single  and  married  females 
of  adult  age.  The  large  proportion  of  widowed  in  each  100  adult 
females  is  noticeable  in  all  the  cities  considered,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  New  Orleans,  where 
there  are  24  widowed  females  out  of  every  100  adult  women,  and 
in  Washington  and  Dublin,  where  there  are  19  widowed  females 
out  of  every  100. 

The  whole  number  of  divorced  persons  in  the  United  States  in 
1S90  was  120,996  out  of  a  total  population  of  62,622,250,  the 
divorced  constituting,  therefore,  but  one -fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population.  Eliminating  persons  less  than  20  years  of  age, 
there  were  119,854  divorced  persons  of  adult  age,  or  0.35  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  adults.  The  divorced  males  of  adult  age  in 
1890  constituted  0.28  per  cent  of  all  the  adult  males,  and  the  divorced 
females  of  adult  age  0.44  per  cent  of  all  the  adult  females.  Owing 
to  the  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  several  elements  of  the 
population,  that  is,  the  large  proportion  of  children  and  a  correspond- 
ingly less  proportion  of  grown  people  among  the  native  whites  of 
foreign  parentage,  and  the  small  proportion  of  children  and  undue 
proportion  of  grown  people  among  the  foreign  whites,  a  fairer  meas- 
ure of  the  extent  to  which  divorce  is  prevalent  is  afforded  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  gives,  by  geographical  divisions,  the  proportion 
of  divorced  persons  with  reference  to  the  number  of  married  persons: 
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the    United  States  as  a  whole,  it  q  that  there  was  one 

1  person  to  1  rried.     This  proportion  was  i  n  the 

A  • .  iivisions,  and  largest  in  the  Western  division.      The  pro- 

portion in  the  North  Central  division  was  decidedly  greater  than  in 
the  South  Central  division.  Divorce  was  more  common  among  the 
native  whites  of  native  parentage  than  among  the  total  population ; 
the  proportion  to  the  number  of  married  people  being  for  the  United 
States  |J.*>1  per  cent;  least  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
divisions;  and  greatest  in  the  Western  division.  The  native  whites 
of  foreign  parentage  show  a  smaller  proportion  of  divorced ;  that  for 
the  United  States  being  but  0.50  per  cent,  as  against  0.G1  per  cent 
among  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
division  this  proportion  was  only  0.30  per  cent;  in  the  North  Central 
division  but  0.58  per  cent;  and  in  the  Western  division  1.21  per  cent. 
In  the  South  the  number  was  so  small  as  to  render  the  results  of  little 
importance.  The  foreign  whites  show  a  still  smaller  proportion  of 
divorced ;  that  for  the  United  States  being  but  little  more  than  half 
the  proportion  of  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage. 

Among  the  negro  population  the  divorced  were  more  prevalent 
than  among  any  other  classes.  For  the  whole  United  States  the  pro- 
portion  to  the  whole  number  of  married  was  0.67  per  cent.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  division  it  was  0.38  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  Cen- 
tral division  0.S5  per  cent.  In  other  sections  the  negro  element  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance  numerically  to  render  the  results  of  value. 

The  bare  statistics  for  a  single  census  period  offer  but  little 
opportunity  for  interesting  discussion.  When  the  final  tabulations 
are  completed,  very  valuable  conclusions  can  be  reached  as  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  single,  married,  and  widowed  in  each 
of  the  principal  callings  of  life,  especially  as  these  data  will  be 
separately  presented  for  both  the  native  and  foreign  white  and  colored 
elements  of  our  population. 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 


HOW    BALTIMORE    BANISHED   TRAMPS    AND    HELPED 

THE   EDLE. 

An    American  dictionary  of  sociology,  if  published  a  few  y< 
.  would  probably  contain  but  brief  notice  of  the  subject  <>f  the 
M  unemployed. n     To-day,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  ntterai 
a  certain  class  of  economists,  or  the  Btatements  of  newspaper  and 

magazine  writers,  we  must  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  genuine  so 
problem.     Mrs.  Lowell  is  right  in  saying  that  unemployment  in  this 
country  is  as  yet  an  acute  disease,  not  a  chronic  complaint  of  the 

body   social.      Her  conclusion  is  interesting    and  hopeful.      Hut  we. 
would  like  to  know  the  status  of  the  malady,  as  well  as  of  the  pa- 
tients.    How  can  sufferers  from  the  disease,  even  in  its  acute  form, 
best  be  relieved? 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  a  few  Haltimore  gentlemen  met  to- 
gether and  discussed  the  probable  situation  during  the  coming  winter. 
All  were  convinced  that  there  was  likely  to  be  an  extraordinary  tax 
upon  existing  relief  agencies ;  some  felt  sure  that  an  emergency  would 
arise.  During  the  previous  two  years  Haltimore  had  grown  into 
exceptional  favor  with  members  of  the  wandering  fraternity.  In 
1892,  25,132  people  received  lodgings  in  the  police  station-houses 
of  the  city.  In  1893,  this  number  increased  to  39,976.  There  had 
been  no  change  in  accommodations.  Kooms  without  furniture,  with 
bare,  hard  floors,  whitewashed  walls,  and  simple  heating  equipment, 
represented  the  only  provisions  for  shelter. 

Baltimore  has  always  been  a  city  more  or  less  favored  by  that 
modern  knight- errant,  the  tramp.  Its  climate  is  not  too  severe,  and 
its  people  have,  for  a  century,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  more 
than  ordinarily  hospitable.  Certain  charitable  eccentricities — -such 
as  soup-houses,  night  shelters,  and  depots  for  the  free  distribution  of 
articles  of  subsistence,  in  which  kind-hearted  but  unreflecting  people 
indulged  during  the  last  two  or  three  years — added  greatly  to  its 
popularity  as  a  winter  resort.  The  opening  of  a  municipal  lodging- 
house  in  Washington  also  had  an  influence  in  determining  the  choice 
in  favor  of  Baltimore.  Prevailing  economic  and  industrial  condi- 
tions likewise  favored  the  presumption  that  vast  numbers  of  residents 
32 
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employment,  and  thai  the  usual  contingent  of  travel- 
ling "out  <>f  works"  would  be  largely  reinforced. 

.lust    at    this     lime    a    wry    happy    incident    occurred.       After   the 

annual  public  meeting  of  the  Chanty  Organization  Society,  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  I  of  police  commissioners  addressed  a  letter 
to  President  Oilman  of  Johns  Eopkins  University,  expressing  the 

Willi  I  of   himself   and   colic;  to  close  the  station-house3  to 

male  lodgi  adequate  provision  was  made  elsewhere. 

This  event  furnished  a  favorable  opportunity  for  action.  A  con- 
ference was  at  once  called,  in  which  the  seven  Leading  charitable  or- 
cani/.ations  and  the  five  largest  business  associations  participated. 
Membership  was  subsequently  enlarged  to  include  gentlemen  not  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  societies,  but  whose  interest 
and  special  knowledge  made  their  co-operation  desirable.  Several 
meetings  were  held,  and  many  matters  discussed.  Differences  of 
opinion  occurred  as  to  the  proper  disposition  of  funds  likely  to  be 
raised,  a  conservative  element  favoring  the  strengthening  of  existing 
agencies  alone.  Finally,  at  the  eighth  meeting,  it  was  decided  to 
resolve  the  conference  into  a  Central  Belief  Committee,  typifying 
the*  co-operation  of  business  interests  with  philanthropy.  It  was 
meant  to  be  a  purely  emergency  organization.  Its  complete  mem- 
bership numbered  thirty-six,  and  the  President  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Association  was  chairman.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee— upon  whom  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  work,  except  the 
collection  of  funds,  devolved — was  constituted  from  skilled  charitable 
workers,  professional  sociologists,  and  a  moiety  of  business  men. 

The  manifesto  on  winter  relief  which  followed  the  organization 
of  the  Central  Eelief  Committee  set  forth  succinctly  a  programme  of 
action. 

1.  Citizens  were  urged  to  contribute  liberally  to  established  char- 
itable agencies. 

2.  Donations  were  asked  to  a  special  fund  for  opening  a  new 
institution  to  shelter  the  homeless,  where  the  work  test  would  be 
rigidly  applied.  A  "  Friendly  Inn,"  capable  of  accommodating  150 
persons  nightly,  was  already  in  existence,  but  its  housing  facilities 
were  not  thought  to  be  sufficient.  Its  managing  board  expressed  the 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  securing  a  uniform  work  test  by  abolish- 
ing the  system  of  paid  meals  and  lodgings.  The  extension  of  facili- 
ties would  enable  all  demands  to  be  met,  and  the  people  were  prom- 
ised a  diminution  in  the  number  of  vagrants  and  tramps. 
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:;.    It   w.i.    conditional!  bed  that,  if  the  city  would   buy  tin: 

stone  for  macadamizing  roads  in  the  annex,  the  Central  Relief  Com- 
mittee would  open  atone  pards  in  order  i«>  provide  for  nnem- 
|.l<>\ ed  residents  with  familie           pport. 

i.   A  salutary  warning  was  issued  the  dan  >f  indie 

oriminate  almsgh  in 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  tandards,"  xiptiona 

in  to  flow  in,  and   it  was  decided  to  •  I  al  onoe  with  the 

equipment  of  a  u  Wayfarers'  Lodge."  A  building  formerly  used  ai 
a  pencil-faotory  was  selected,  and   fitted  up  at  an  e  of  a  little 

under  $8,000.  This  amount  did  not  include  rentals,  salaries,  and 
running  expenses,  which,  for  the  season,  were  estimated  al  $2,600. 
The  institution  was  Large  enough  to  accommodate  L25  persons  nightly, 
and  its  rules  provided  for  a  three  days'  limit  to  consecutive  shelter, 
unless  under  special  circumstances.  Wood-sawing  and  -splitting 
offered  as  the  only  means  of  payment  for  meals  and  lodgings.  Cer- 
tain compulsory  features,  such  as  a  hot  bath  every  evening  under  the 
supervision  of  an  attendant,  with  a  liberal  use  of  carbolic  soap,  and 
nightly  disinfection  of  wearing -apparel,  were  regularly  exacted. 
Clean  night-gowns  and  slippers  were  also  furnished. 

The  Wayfarers'  Lodge  was  opened  on  January  15,  1894,  within 
three  weeks  from  the  public  meeting  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was 
not  able  to  receive  lodgers  to  its  full  capacity  until  about  ten  day- 
later.  The  police  at  once  commenced  sending  applicants  to  the 
Friendly  Inn  and  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  nightly,  until  accommodations 
were  exhausted.  The  surplus  only  was  permitted  to  stay  in  the 
station-houses. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  present  year,  320  males  lodged 
in  the  police  stations.  The  number  fluctuated  between  200  and  300 
nightly,  until,  on  the  16th,  it  passed,  for  the  first  time,  below  the 
200  limit.  By  January  28  there  had  been  a  decrease  to  80,  and  on 
February  3  the  police  stations  were  finally  closed  to  male  lodgers. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  there  have  always  been  unoccupied  beds  in 
the  Inn  and  the  Lodge. 

The  record  of  lodgings  at  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge  from  January  15 
to  April  1  shows  that  the  nightly  average  was  61.  At  the  Friendly 
Inn  the  average  for  this  period  was  98.  As  a  rule,  the  men  per- 
formed the  tasks  they  were  set  to  accomplish.  Returns  from  the 
six  weeks'  operation  of  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge  show  that  less  than 
four  per  cent  have  been  ejected  for  refusal  to  work,  disorderly  con- 
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duct,  profanity,  or  pilfering.  The  register  of  the  new  institution 
contain!  other  information  of  considerable  sociological  interest.  Of 
the  patrons  during  the  first  twenty  days  of  February,  5!)  per  oent 
were  of  American  nationality,  IT  per  oent  were  Irish,  i)  per  cent 
mans,  6-J  per  oent  English,  and  ;•',  per  oenl  Scotch.  The 
nativity   of  the   remainder    included    seventeen  foreign    countries, 

among  which  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Poland  alone  approached  J 
per  rent.  Jn  the  matter  of  age,  9J  per  cent  were  under  21  years 
of  age,  45f  percent  between  20  and  30;  28  per  cent  between  30 
and  40;  13  per  cent  between  50  and  60,  and  the  remainder  GO  years 
and  over.  More  than  eight-tenths  of  the  whole  number  were  in  the 
tlower  of  youth  or  manhood;  only  an  insignificant  quota  had  entered 
their  fifth  decade. 

As  regards  occupations,  40f  per  cent  professed  skilled  trades;  8 
per  cent  were  firemen,  miners,  and  sailors;  2{-  per  cent  were  book- 
keepers, clerks,  telegraph-operators,  bartenders,  and  waiters;  2  per 
cent  were  farmers,  gardeners,  drivers,  or  teamsters;  and  47  per  cent 
classed  themselves  as  general  laborers. 

Comparison  of  the  statistics  of  lodgings  in  the  police  stations  before 
and  after  the  inauguration  of  sound  practice  in  dealing  with  the  home- 
less poor  reveals  a  fact  of  weighty  significance.  It  shows  that  such 
methods,  with  the  hearty  backing  of  the  police,  are  a  sure  and  effec- 
tive means  of  ridding  a  community  in  an  unusual  degree  of  tramps 
and  vagrants.  The  number  of  applicants  for  shelter  began  to  dimin- 
ish from  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge.  This 
decline  was  not  steady ;  but  variations  were  purely  spasmodic,  and 
due,  for  the  most  part,  to  such  exceptional  circumstances  as  the  ex- 
haustion of  relief  funds  in  neighboring  cities,  where  largess  had  been 
free  from  the  inconvenience  of  too  rigid  inquiry.  Baltimore  has 
been  made  a  stopping-place  during  these  periods  of  wholesale  exodus. 
The  average  number  of  lodgings  furnished  nightly  during  the  first 
fifteen  days  of  January  in  the  police  stations  and  in  the  Friendly  Inn, 
where  the  work  test  had  not  yet  been  exclusively  incorporated,  was, 
together,  334.  For  the  next  month  the  figures  for  police  stations  and 
the  Inn  and  Lodge  declined  to  233.  From  February  15  to  April  1, 
lodgings  in  police  stations  being  no  longer  furnished,  an  astonishing 
reduction  to  171  nightly  took  place.  These  statistics  prove  unques- 
tionably that  the  number  of  applicants  for  shelter  was  marvellously 
reduced  from  the  time  the  work  test  began.  There  is  further  and 
equally  conclusive  testimony  to  show  that  tramps  and  vagrants  have 
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mostly  left  the  oity.     The  distriot  agencie   of  die  Charity  Organize 
fcion  Society,  which  mi  previou    wintei    bave  been  be  ieged   for  belp, 

unanimously  report   thai    the    demand    from    tin-    cl;i-~    of   people    has 

been  reduced  to  praotically  nothing.  The  Dumber  of  requests  for 
transportation  from  the  city  was  notably  diminii  bed.  Finally,  elmo  t 
without,  exception,  oitizens  testify  thai  treel  begging  and  persona] 
importunities  at  their  bomee  have  marvellously  fallen  oil.  The  police 
assert  that  the  class  of  people  referred  to  are  mow  scarce  among  Bal- 
timore's Boating  population. 

The  differentiation  which  the  Central  Relief  Committee  adopted 
as  a  prelude  to  their  activities  has  been  of  value  from  a  threefold 
point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  test  has  wrought  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  worthy  from  the  parasite,  and  given  to  the  former  an 
opportunity  of  earning  the  means  of  subsistence  during  his  search  for 
employment,  in  a  manner  perfectly  compatible  with  self-respect. 

Secondly,  its  policy  has  saved  him  from  the  vile  nocturnal  asso- 
ciations of  police  stations,  where  sleeping  behind  bars,  and  compul- 
sory mixing  with  the  useless  and  the  low,  furnish  formidable  dangers 
to  social  relapse. 

Thirdly,  it  has  removed  an  unjust  and  harmful  tax  upon  the  un- 
reflecting philanthropy  of  charitably-disposed  citizens. 

The  Central  Belief  Committee,  in  its  provision  for  the  homeless 
poor,  has  adhered  closely  to  scientific  principle.  Sociologically  con- 
sidered, its  actions  have  been  unexceptionable.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  that  practical  results  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

Dealing  with  the  homeless  poor  represents  simply  one  side  of  the 
activities  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee.  Furnishing  work  to  un- 
employed residents  is  the  other.  The  difficulties  at  the  outset  in  ex- 
ecuting the  latter  task  seemed,  indeed,  formidable.  Funds  could  not 
be  solicited  until  some  definite  scheme  was  formulated.  Several  pro- 
jects were  discussed.  It  was  well  understood  that  an  inopportune 
provision  of  work  by  the  municipality  promised  dangers  from  a 
double  point  of  view.  Economically  it  would  be  costly  because  of  in- 
efficiency in  workers,  difficulty  of  supervision,  and  the  possibility  of 
having  to  pay  too  high  wages.  Organization  under  a  municipal 
foreman,  if  the  experience  of  other  cities  was  any  criterion  to  go  by, 
might  be  accompanied  by  political  inconvenience.  It  was  suspected 
that  Tammany's  liberality  in  New  York  was  not  actuated  solely  by 
disinterested  sympathy. 

The  park  commissioners  were  only  able  to  give  employment  to  a 
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portion  of  alar  force,  whom  fchej  retained  in  making  a  Eew  im- 

provements.    Streel  cleaning  or  anj  similar  work  that  the  municipal- 
might  offer  did   not  elioil  particular  favor,   because  it  was  felt 
that  a  deal  of  mom  ild  be  thrown  away,  and  that  a  premium 

would  be  off ered  to  relaxation  of  effort  on  fche  part  of  an  important 
municipal  servi<  The  committee  wen-  anxious  to  find  some  form 
of  relief  which  oould  be  conducted  upon  economic  principles,  where 
it  won  hi  be  possible  to  impost'  payment  by  the  task  instead  of  bj 
time;  where  the  major  portion  of  the  outlay  would  be  for  labor,  and 
where  a  salable  product  would  result.     They  chose  stone-breaking. 

Originally  two  stone-yards  were  opened,  but  later  on  two  more 
were  added.  All  were  situated  either  within,  or  a  short  distance 
>nd,  the  city  limits.  Two  of  them  immediately  adjoined  quarries, 
the  other  two  represent  supplies  of  stone  acquired  by  the  committee. 
The  piece  system  of  payment  was  inaugurated.  Fifty  cents  was  the 
price  fixed  for  a  unit  of  work  which  could  be  accomplished  by  a  man 
of  ordinary  strength  in  about  four  hours.  One  dollar  was  the  price 
given  for  double  the  task.  Single  work  was  allowed  in  cases  where 
the  individual  had  a  wife  and  one  child  or  dependent.  Double  work 
was  offered  an  applicant  having  four  or  more  persons  dependent  upon 
his  earnings.  The  maximum  sum  which  any  man  might  receive  was 
one  dollar  a  day.  Work  was  so  distributed  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
each  candidate  was  given  two  days  weekly,  and  the  more  necessitous 
three  and  even  four.  On  the  average  eight  hours  were  consumed  in 
performing  a  double  task.  The  more  skilled  finished  sometimes  in 
six  and  a  half  or  seven  hours,  while  occasionally  the  unhandy  or  the 
loitering  would  consume  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  task  was  so  adjusted 
that  sufficient  time  was  left  in  which  to  seek  other  and  more  re- 
munerative jobs. 

At  the  commencement,  the  distribution  of  tickets  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  three  leading  charitable  institutions  maintaining  em- 
ployment bureaus.  The  crush  for  them  was  so  great  that  time  did 
not  permit  of  the  investigation  of  the  worthiness  of  claimants.  A 
few  men  of  bad  habits,  and  some  in  fair  circumstances,  having  been 
inadvertently  admitted,  the  special  committee  having  the  stone-yards 
in  charge,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  just,  and  to  secure  themselves 
against  imposition  and  the  enterprise  from  discredit,  decided  to  take 
charge  of  the  issue  of  tickets.  A  force  of  investigators  was  organ- 
ized, and  every  applicant  was  visited  at  his  own  home,  and  his  cir- 
cumstances ascertained  before  labor  certificates  were  furnished.     In 
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that  way  relief  was  distributed  where  il   n  led,  and  only 

perfect l \  worth}  peri  i »d    oould  gel  it . 

The  first  stone  yard  ipened  on  January  22.     Prom  that  date 

until  April  5,   when   the  work   i  6,969  labor  ti< 

deemed.     About  75  per  oent  of  the  double  w< 

Nine   thousand   dollars  was   subscribed    for    stone  yard    purpo 
ami  (1,000  was  borrowed  by  hypothec  a  part  of  the  prod 

A  little  over  two-thirds  of  these  sums  was  spent  for  labor,  and  the 
rest  for  unbroken  stone,  plant,  and  miscellaneous  objects.  About 
Too  tons  of  raw  materia]  was  donated;    i1  based 

fair  price.  About  7,000  tons  of  stone  were  broken.  Receipts  from 
the  crushed  stone,  when  all  lias  been  sold  (and  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  sale,  because  of  its  suitability  for 
macadamizing  and  ballasting),  will  be  about  $6,650.  The  period 
comprised  70  working  days,  15  of  which  were  so  unfavorable  that 
raw  material  could  not  be  supplied  from  the  quarries.  Effective  re- 
lief will  have  actually  cost  $3,350,  which  is  nearly  33  per  cent  of  the 
amount  subscribed  and  borrowed.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
value  of  the  product  in  airy  case  could  equal  the  total  sum  spent, 
for  the  reason  that  labor  (which  represents  two-thirds  of  the  cost) 
was  necessarily  inefficient.  At  the  beginning  a  fair  proportion  were 
men  who  had  rarely  held  anything  heavier  than  a  penholder  in  their 
hands.  Little  by  little  this  contingent  diminished  in  numbers,  but 
at  no  time  was  there  an  appreciably  large  element  which  had  been 
used  to  stone -breaking  before,  though  the  large  majority  were  general 
laborers,  and  a  respectable  minority  mechanics.  As  regards  na- 
tionality, an  overwhelming  majority  were  foreign-born.  Compara- 
tively little  stone-breaking  is  now  done  by  hand.  The  steam  crusher 
is  usually  employed,  and  it  has  so  cheapened  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion that  hand-broken  stone  must  come  into  the  market  on  disad- 
vantageous competitive  terms. 

Summarizing  the  results  accomplished  in  connection  with,  the  re- 
lief of  unemployed  residents  with  families  to  support,  we  find : — 

1.  That  industrial  work  was  provided  on  economic  principles. 
The  actual  cost  was  about  33  per  cent  of  the  funds  raised.  The 
remainder  could  have  been  turned  over  to  continue  the  work,  but  it 
was  needed  to  indemnify  the  Friendly  Inn  for  the  loss  sustained  in 
abolishing  "  paid  meals  and  lodgings,"  and  for  the  future  work  of 
the  new  Wayfarers'  Lodge. 

2.  Market  rates  were  observed  both  in  the  purchase  of  raw  ma- 
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tciia!      Hid    the  sale  ol    broken     tOD6,  BO  thai   no  violence    was  done  to 

roomie  Ian 

i  oould  be  do  "  Bojering. "     Inattention  and  neglect  were 

at  the  expense  oi  the  worker,  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  work-pro- 
rider. 

i.  Complete  harmony  and  co-operation  existed  with  established 
oharitable  agencies,  and  the  latter  were  able  to  test  chronic  subjects 
for  relief  by  securing  their  admission  to  the  stone-yards.  There  is 
no  violation  of  confidence  in  saying-  that  a  large  number  of  these 
dnind  it  convenient  to  come  late  in  the  day,  when  there  was  little 
prospect  of  finding  an  idle  hammer. 

Relief  experiments  in  Baltimore  during  the  past  winter,  both  in 
connection  with  the  homeless  poor  and  the  resident  unemployed,  have 
accomplished  remarkable  results  at  a  comparatively  slight  cost.  As 
regards  provision  of  work  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  existence 
of  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  an  open  winter,  were 
two  favorable  conditions.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  after  the  ex- 
perience gained,  the  experiment  could  be  repeated  upon  a  larger  scale 
and  with  even  greater  success.  An  essential  feature,  however,  would 
be  the  purchase  of  a  liberal  supply  of  stone  before  the  winter  set  in. 

No  new  sociological  principles  may  be  derived  from  Baltimore's 
experiments,  but  highly  satisfactory  sociological  results  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  potency  of  the  work  test  in  relieving  a  community 
of  most  of  its  vagrants  and  tramps  has  been  once  more  established, 
and  the  feasibility  of  providing  industrial  work  for  relief  purposes 
on  a  fairly  large  scale  has  been  successfully  demonstrated.  Let  us 
hope  that  these  may  soon  avail  against  repetition  of  ill-advised  schemes 
emanating  from  unwise  philanthropists,  interested  politicians,  or  so- 
cialistic dreamers. 

E.  R.  L.  Gould. 
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Within  1 1 10  Last  few  year   a  Bwarm  oi  explorers,  chief  am 
them  Peary,  bave  braved  the  terrors  of  the  North  and  bud  bare  many 
of  the  secrets  of  the  Arctic  regions;  but  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
Lying  about  the  South  Pole  bas  not  challenged  the  attention  of  n 
voyagers  nor  spurred  on  discoverers.     Indeed,  since  the  existence  of 

land  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  was  first  demonstrated,  more  than  a 

century  ago,  scarce  a  dozen  attempts  have  been  made  to  explore  its 

mysteries.  The  last  voyage  of  importance  was  that  of  the  British 
Steamship  ''Challenger"  in  1874,  and  the  results  of  that  expedition 
were  confined  chiefly  to  scientific  observations  as  to  tides,  ocean  cur- 
rents, and  the  forms  of  life  found  in  the  depths  of  the  Southern  Sea. 
No  new  land  was  reached,  and  the  circle  of  66$  degrees  was  barely 
crossed.  South  Polar  exploration  has  been  practically  suspended  for 
half  a  century. 

This  apathy  is  due  to  several  causes,  chief  among  which  are  the 
physical  obstacles  to  navigation.  The  forbidding  character  of  the 
coast,  which  is  reputed  to  be  fronted  with  a  gigantic  wall  of  ice  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  termed  the  "  Great  South- 
ern Ice  Barrier" ;  violent  winds  of  cyclonic  strength,  prevalent  in 
those  regions ;  icebergs  of  tremendous  size ;  the  dangers  of  the  pack ; 
the  angry  waste  of  waters  which  separates  a  ship  by  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  nearest  port  of  shelter, — cause  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
to  be  greatly  feared  by  navigators.  Captain  Cook,  the  great  circum- 
polar  navigator  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  attained  the  latitude 
of  71°  15'  south,  in  longitude  106°  54/  west,1  on  January  30,  1774, 
thus  graphically  sets  forth  the  natural  difficulties  of  a  South  Polar  ex- 
pedition, although  it  may  be  remarked  that  his  predictions  are  hardly 
justified,  and  several  have  since  exceeded  his  southing  by  many  de- 
grees : 

"  The  risk  one  runs  in  exploring  a  coast  in  these  unknown  and  icy  seas  ib 
so  very  great  that  I  can  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  no  man  will  ever  venture  far- 
ther than  I  have  done,  and  that  the  lands  which  may  lie  to  the  south  will  never 
be  explored.     Thick  fogs,  snow-storms,  intense  cold,  and  every  other  thing  that 

!The  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  used  in  this  paper. 
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oan  i  m1.  i  i  »n  dangerous   must  be  encountered,  :m<i  these  difficulties  are 

htened  bj  the  inexpr<  isiblj  horrid  s  peot  of  the  country, — a  country 
doomed  bj  nature  never  once  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  to  lie 
buried  In  everlasting  snow  ami  toe.  The  porti  which  maj  be  on  the  <-oastare, 
in  i  manner,  p  bollj  filled  up  with  frozen  snow  of  vast  thiokneu  ;  l>ut  If  anj  one 
should  be  10  fax  open  ai  to  Ini  Ite  b  ship  Into  it,  the  would  run  a  risk  <>r  being 
fixed  therefore  ?en    or  of  coming  out  in  an  Ice  island.    The  Islandi  and  floats 

on  tho  coast,   the  great  falls  from  the  l06  dill's  in  the  port,  or  a  heavy  snow-storm 

aded  with  a  sharp  frost,  would  be  equally  fatal." 

But  the  inaccessibility  of  the  South  Polar  regions  to  the  ordinarily 
equipped  explorer  is  not  the  only  reason  why  they  have  not  been 
explored.  There  has  never  been  the  same  incentive  to  investigate 
their  mysteries  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  opposite  pole.  For  sev- 
eral centuries  it  was  believed  that  a  northwest  passage  would  supply 
a  marine  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  find  that 
highway  many  expeditions  set  forth.  Fruitless  though  that  search 
was,  those  engaged  in  it  returned  to  tell  of  the  northern  wonders  they 
had  seen,  and  much  popular  interest  was  aroused,  which  resulted  in 
new  expeditions  with  the  avowed  object  of  exploring  the  "  land  of 
the  midnight  sun."  The  whale  and  seal  fishery,  principally  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  commerce;  and  the  Danish 
government,  which  was  from  the  first  identified  with  these  pursuits, 
yearly  reaped  a  harvest  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  oil,  whalebone, 
and  seal-skins.  The  Eskimo  tribes  were  an  object  of  deep  interest, 
and  well-meaning  missionaries  established  settlements  and  erected 
little  churches  on  the  Greenland  coast  which  still  carry  on  the  work 
of  their  founders.  The  abundance  of  Arctic  fauna  and  flora  gave 
color  and  warmth  and  life  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  waste  of 
snow  and  ice.  Because  there  was  a  sentimental  notion  of  glory  in 
reaching  the  pole,  adventurers  flocked  northward.  A  large  library 
of  Arctic  literature  has  appeared  as  a  result  of  this  enthusiasm,  and  to- 
day there  is  hardly  a  schoolboy  of  fifteen  who  does  not  know  at  least 
as  much  of  the  Arctic  regions  as  he  does  of  Australia. 

The  South  Polar  regions  have  lacked  all  these  things.  At  any 
rate,  no  one  ever  saw  a  native  human  being  within  the  Antarctic 
Circle;  we  have  no  certain  testimony  that  the  right  whale,  so-called, 
inhabits  its  waters ;  the  known  fauna  is  confined  to  other  kinds  of 
whales,  seals,  porpoises,  and  a  few  birds,  and  the  flora  is  entirely  want- 
ing ;  in  short,  we  are  led  to  believe,  from  what  is  known,  that  the  land 
of  the  South  Pole  is  indeed  an  icy  desert,  a  collection  of  volcanic 
islands  capped  with  never-melting  snow,  whose  ice-bound  and  inhos- 
pitable shores  are  washed  by  mad  seas  from  season's  beginning  to 
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season's  end.     Yet  there  is  an  e  timated  area  of  some 
square  miles  of  land,  prater,  and  ioe    one-sixth  of  the  en1  face 

of  the  globe      unrounding  the  South  Pole,  a  territory  untrodden  and 
unexplored  bv  man !     Shall  i!  remain 

Let  us  sec  what  is  really  known  eonoeming this  rea.     With 

the  exoeption  of  a  small  portion  of  Graham  Land,  which 
west  of  the  Greenwich  meridian,  and  almost  d  Cape 

Born,  the  southern   lands  lie  wholly  within  the  Antarctic  l 
Apparently  the  hulk  of  the  land  is  in  the  eastern  hemi  l\ 

an  irregularly  shaped  mass,  Bomewhat  like  a  de  1  human  foot 

with  an  exce  sively  largo  ankle.     This  outline,  it  must  be  cm 
stood,  is  to  a  degree  hypothetical,  and  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion   of  it   lias  l»een  actually  verified  by  na  Deep- 

soundings  have  been  relied  upon  to  furnish  its  unverified  part 

In  chronological  order,  Captain  Cook  was  one  of  the  first  nav 
tors  in  the  South  Polar  Sea.  In  1 773—75  he  sailed  completely  around 
the  Pole,  and  by  so  doing  exploded  many  theories  previously  I 
by  scientific  men.  Only  once  did  he  venture  within  the  Antarctic 
Circle.  After  his  voyage,  nothing  was  done  until,  in  1820—21,  Bel- 
lingshausen, of  the  Russian  navy,  made  a  partial  circuit  of  the  ice- 
bound continent.  He  reached  his  extreme  southing  of  70  degrees 
a  degree  west  of  the  meridian.  The  ice  barrier  checked  his  progress. 
Bellingshausen's  voyage  was  the  signal  for  the  forthcoming  of  the 
explorers,  the  last  of  whom  was  Moore  in  1845,  and  to  these  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  what  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  Antarctic  con- 
ditions. Weddell,  in  1823,  boldly  pushed  his  way  through  pack  ice 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  February  of  that  year  attained  a  latitude 
of  74:°  15'  south  in  longitude  35°  west.  Morrell  followed  in  the  same 
year,  probably  reaching  the  70th  parallel  at  51:  degrees  west.  Biscoe, 
in  1831,  followed  three  years  later  by  Kemp,  made  minor  discoveries; 
the  latter  giving  to  the  hazy  outline  sighted  by  him  at  6(H°  south,  60° 
east,  the  name  of  Kemp  Land.  Balleny,  in  1839,  reached  a  point 
several  degrees  southwest  of  Cape  North,  off  what  was  later  named 
Victoria  Land.  The  next  year  a  veritable  fever  for  Antarctic  explo- 
ration took  the  scientific  world,  and  three  governments  shared  in  the 
excitement.  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  navy,  marked 
out  a  coast  line  from  100  to  160  degrees  east  longitude,  which  goes 
under  the  general  title  of  Wilkes  Land,  though  this  is  for  some  reason 
ignored  on  the  English  charts.  Simultaneously  a  French  expedition 
was  fitted  out  under  Lieut.  Dumont  d'TJrville,  who  christened  por- 
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i  oi  Will.  moral  discovery,  Adelie  and  Olarie  Lands.     The 

major  portions  of  these  lands  lie  without  the  Antarctic  Circle 

Hut   the   most   valuable    in    point   <>f   results  of  all   the  Antarctic 
expeditions  before  or  Since  was  that  under  the  command  of  Sir  .James 

K'  I  839  I  This  expedition,  like  those  of  America  and  France, 
nmiental  enterprise,  and  two  stout  ships,  the  "Erebus" 
and  "  Terror,"  were  commissioned  by  the  British  Admiralty.  Ross' 
plan  of  action  was  to  visit  the  Antarctic  in  the  summer  months, 
and  with  the  approach  of  the  months  of  darkness  and  cold  to  retreat 
to  the  Falk lands,  Cape  Town,  or  elsewhere,  until  the  returning  sun 
allowed  a  fresh  sally  to  the  south.  The  route  chosen  was  near  the 
lToth  east  meridian,  and  success  attended  it,  for  on  the  11th  of 
January,  L841,  the  outlying  point  of  Victoria  Land  hove  in  view, 
and  Ross  was  enabled  to  follow  the  ice-bound  coast  for  upward  of 
500  miles,  and  to  attain  the  most  southerly  latitude  ever  reached. 
The  land  appeared  to  be  very  high  and  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  snow,  except  here  and  there  a  lofty  peak,  rising  above  its  fel- 
lows, showed  black  in  the  clear  atmosphere.  On  the  next  day  he 
took  possession  of  an  islet  lying  off  the  mainland,  and  christened  it 
"Possession  Island."  This  islet  was  occupied  by  vast  numbers  of 
penguins,  and,  according  to  a  member  of  the  expedition,  "  would  afford 
valuable  cargoes  of  guano  for  whole  fleets  of  ships  for  years  to  come. " 
Through  a  sea  clear  of  ice  the  barrier  was  traced  until,  on  the 
morning  of  January  28,  the  sailors  were  startled  to  behold  a  conical- 
shaped  mountain  not  far  inland,  from  the  summit  of  which  rolled  a 
column  of  thick,  murky  smoke,  lighted  up  at  intervals  by  flashes  of 
red  flame.  It  was  a  volcano  in  an  active  state  of  eruption,  a  sight  of 
infinite  grandeur.  Although  in  the  midst  of  that  icy  waste,  the  in- 
terior heat  was  sufficient  to  melt  the  snow  and  ice  from  its  sides.  The 
altitude  of  the  mountain  was  12,400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  name 
Erebus,  that  of  Captain  Boss'  own  ship,  was  bestowed  upon  it. 
Separated  by  a  ridge  of  land  to  the  east,  another  tall  peak,  evidently 
an  extinct  volcano,  rose  to  a  height  of  10,900  feet.  This  sister  moun- 
tain was  christened  Mount  Terror.  Between  them,  in  latitude  77° 
.31'  south,  longitude  167°  V  east,  lay  a  commodious  bay,  but  choked 
with  ice.  A  small  island  on  the  starboard  bow  received  the  name 
of  Beaufort  Island.  The  course  being  resumed,  the  next  day  both 
land  and  ice  disappeared  from  view.  Numerous  white  petrel,  gulls, 
lestris  and  other  sea-birds  hovered  about  the  ships.  Bottom  was  found 
in  410  fathoms,  and  the  lead,  in  sounding,  sank  at  least  two  feet 
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in  soft  green  mud.     \ V ha'  I  I  on 

floating  cakes  of  ioe,     On  the   nil  oi  February,  in  latitude  V-     15 
south,  witli  the  barrier  again  al   band,  a  sounding 
fathoms,  green  mud  and  clay  composing  the  ocean  bed.     At  thi    point. 
the  M  Erebus"  and  "  Tenor"  were  put  about,  and  the  Si 
ended.     In  November  of  the  same  yeai  the  shi]  pin  turned 

to  the  south  from  Tasmania.  Unfortunately  a  pack  of  ice,  vrho  i 
breadth  was  estimated  at  800  miles,  and  from  which  tin:  ships  did 
not  emerge  for  forty -six  days,  thwarted  the  plans  of  Captain  Boss,  al- 
though a  southing  of  78°  V  was  reached  before  the  .  The 
third  voyage  was  also  unsatisfactory,  the  co  Idell  being 
attempted.  Therefore  the  first  voyage  must  furnish  us  with  the  re- 
sults of  all  three. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  reported  is  that  all  the  Islands 
were  simply  rocky  uprisings  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  apparently 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  they,  in  common  with  the  larger  mainland, 
were  clothed  with  snow  and  ice.  No  land  animals  or  vegetation  of 
any  kind — not  even  the  simplest  forms  of  that  lowest  of  cryptogamic 
growths,  moss — were  seen.  Eoss,  however,  speaks  of  the  silicious 
animalcuhe,  the  Diatomacea?,  which  are  so  numerous  that  their  chalk- 
like shells  give  a  milky  appearance  to  the  shore  waters.  The  sound- 
ings taken  showed  that  there  is  a  perceptible  rising  of  the  ocean  bed 
as  the  Antarctic  continent  is  approached.  Unlike  the  northern 
conditions,  the  ice  is  not  landlocked,  and  therefore  the  danger  of 
being  crushed  by  ice  is  partly  eliminated  in  a  voyage  to  the  south. 
Meteorological  observations  point  to  an  excessively  heavy  snowfall 
and  very  low  atmospheric  pressure.  The  temperature  within  the 
Antarctic  Circle  rarely  rose  above  the  freezing-point,  even  on  the 
sunniest  days  in  the  height  of  summer.  These  reports,  together 
with  those  of  hurricanes  and  giant  icebergs,  present  a  cold  picture  of 
desolation,  of  an  uninhabitable,  barren  land,  perpetually  covered  with 
an  immense  cap  of  ice, — a  region  wherein  nothing  lives,  and  given  up 
to  the  shrieking  of  ice-charged  winds  across  the  lonely  plateaus.  But 
is  this  the  true  picture? 

Only  three  explorers,  Cook,  Weddell,  and  Boss,  passed  beyond 
the  70th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  but  two  men,  Ross  and 
D'Urville,  ever  set  foot  on  land  within  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Their 
curiosity  did  not  urge  them  to  venture  into  the  interior.  Their  fields 
of  observation  were  so  restricted  that  they  could  but  note  the  moun- 
tainous highlands  of  altitudes  ranging  from  7,000  to  12,000  feet. 
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what  may  or  may  nol  be  the  conditions  beyond  the 
lines  put  down  on  oar  oharts  for  the  border  of  a  vast  continent  are 
matters  of  conjecture.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  thermal  belt  or 
area  may  exist  where  the  temperature  is  several  degrees  higher  than 
elsewhere,  and  where  vegetable  life  finds  sustenance  in  turn  to  nourish 

a    bigher   order   of   creation.      Whale   Sound  in   the   north  is  such  an 
B,  the  duplicate  of   which  may  bo   found   in   the  south.      Within 

this  conservatory  of  nature  there  may  be  strange  forms  of  life  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  biologists  of   to-day.     If  we  accept  the  theory 

advanced  regarding  the  population  of  the  South  Sea  islands, — that 
of  accidental  drift  rather  than  changed  geological  conditions, — it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  human  beings  have  been  carried  to 
Antarctic  lands,  and,  once  there,  have  by  a  universal  law  adapted 
themselves  to  their  new  situation  and  found  some  means  of  overcom- 
ing the  natural  difficulties  of  existence  in  that  rigorous  climate. 
While  I  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  strange  and  isolated  tribe  of  men  on 
the  new  continent,  yet  their  existence  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
For  aught  we  know,  the  Antarctic  may  possess  valuable  minerals  and 
precious  stones.  The  fossils  obtained  on  Cape  Seymour,  belonging 
to  the  Tertiary  age,  may  furnish  slight  encouragement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  previous  age  of  heat  and  life.  As  to  practical  utility  along 
certain  lines,  the  most  unchecked  imagination  cannot  hope  that 
the  southern  continent  will  ever  become  what  Greenland  is  fast 
becoming, — a  possible  pleasure-resort.  Fifty  years  ago  the  idea  of 
any  man  taking  a  party  of  pleasure -seekers  on  a  summer's  jaunt  to 
the  north,  as  I  shall  do  in  June,  would  have  been  laughed  at.  And 
I  do  not  predict  any  such  wonderful  things  for  the  south. 

The  benefits  to  pure  science  in  a  campaign  over  the  southern  con- 
tinent, carefully  planned  and  carried  out,  are  inestimable.  Not  only 
would  many  entirely  new  branches  of  science  in  all  probability  be 
opened  up,  but  the  standard  sciences  would  be  enriched.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  meteorological  conditions  in  the  Antarctic  is  needed  to 
solve  the  weather  problem  of  the  world.  The  theory  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  awaits  confirmation  or  rejection  according  as  the  facts  of 
the  south  may  be  found  in  this  regard.  Geography,  geology,  botany, 
biology, — not  a  science  is  there  on  which  we  cannot  obtain  new  light. 

Keaclers  of  The  Forum  are  doubtless  aware  that  I  am  now  fitting 
out  an  expedition  to  winter  within  the  Antarctic.  In  brief,  my  plan 
of  action  is  this:  Securing  a  stout  steam  whaler  of  some  300  tons 
burden,  I  shall  set  sail  from  New  York  about  October  1, 1895,  and  pro- 
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oeed  direoth  to  a  South  American  port,  wrh<  ind  taJ 

low  will  !'*•  procured,  to  be  manufactured  into  that  standard  food  of 
explorers  in  frozen  olimea     pemmioan.     The  ship  will  be  proi 
for  three  years.     Our  oou  ill  be  laid   for  the  Falkland   I 

where  the  ooal  l)ti,  .ill  be  refilled.       From  the  Falklan 

will  steam  down  to  that  land,  Bouth  <»f  Cape  Born,  which  bears  the 
aame  of  hums  Philippe,    which   is  an  in  division  -  iham 

Land.  On  an  island  of  this  coasl  a  lifeboat  will  be  placed,  in  order 
to  furnish  an  avenue  oi  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  Thence  the  course 
o(  the  vessel  will  depend  upon  the  openings  pi  d  by  the  drifting 

fields  of    ice.       If    not    favored,  as  some   navi  have   been,  by  a 

clear  pathway,  the  pack  will  he  skirted  until  a  promising  opening  is 
found.  At  the  farthest  attainable  point  to  the  south  where  there  is 
land  and  a  safe  anchorage,  headquarters  will  be  established  ash 
A  structure  capable  of  enduring  the  strongest  gales,  and  so  built  as 
to  afford  an  adequate  protection  from  the  cold,  will  be  erected. 
Smaller  buildings  for  scientific  purposes  will  be  put  up,  and  observa- 
tions will  commence  upon  landing.  At  the  same  time  parties  will 
set  out  to  explore  and  survey  the  country  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Soon  the  approach  of  the  long  Polar  night  will  put  a  stop  to 
labors  in  the  field.  During  the  period  of  darkness  the  time  will  be 
taken  up  with  exercising  the  Eskimo  dogs,  perfecting  equipment, 
and  getting  things  ready  for  the  grand  effort  of  the  next  year. 

With  the  dawn  of  a  new  season,  a  select  party  of  three  or  four 
men  will  set  out  inland  on  the  main  journey  south.  If  practicable, 
an  advance  station  will  have  been  established  beforehand,  some  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  headquarters,  so  as  to  afford  a  good  start.  This 
party  will  have  instructions  to  return  when  a  certain  time  has  elapsed, 
or  when  two-thirds  of  the  provisions  carried  on  the  sledges  are 
exhausted.  A  full  set  of  scientific  instruments  will  be  taken  along, 
and  the  most  complete  and  accurate  observations  will  be  made  at 
various  points  along  the  route.  Barring  unforeseen  accidents,  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  well -equipped  sledging  party  should  not  be  able  to 
reach  the  geographical  Pole,  starting  from  the  SOth  parallel.  No 
special  effort,  however,  will  be  made  to  that  end,  which  should  be  at 
present  one  of  the  least-desired  objects  of  an  expedition  toward  the 
South  Pole.  Those  left  at  home  will  devote  themselves  to  a  more 
thorough  exploration  of  the  adjacent  country;  and,  as  certain  obser- 
vations, to  be  of  value,  must  be  taken  at  frequent  intervals  through- 
out  the   twenty -four   hours  of   the  day,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
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employment.     We  shall  at  least  endeavor  to  avoid  that  affliction  of 

rly  all  explorers  inaccuracy.  Upon  the  return  oi  the  sledging 
party,  which  should  be  about  April  1,  we  shall  commence  our  retreat. 

What  modifications  or  changes  of  this   plan   may   be   rendered 
depend  on   the  exij  which   may   arise:    no  arbitrary 

rules  will  hamper  the  expedition.  The  party  will  be  small,  not  more 
than  fifteen  all  told,  live  of  whom  will  comprise  the  scientific  stall': 
force  of  numbers  are  of  little  avail  in  the  conquest  of  nature.  All 
its  members  must  be  willing  volunteers,  and  of  course  physical  hardi- 
hood is  a  pre-requisite.  Each  man  will  have  his  special  duties,  and 
must  be  able  to  care  for  himself  independently  in  an  emergency. 
Indeed,  there  will  be  no  room  for  novices.  While  there  will  be  no 
useless  regulations,  discipline  must  be  observed.  Where  a  misstep 
may  mean  a  life,  too  great  caution  cannot  be  exercised. 

Two  elements  will  contribute  largely  to  the  chances  of  success. 
One  is  the  employment  of  steam  in  navigation,  and  the  other  the  fur 
clothing  to  ward  off  the  extreme  cold.  Steam  did  not  become  a  factor 
in  Antarctic  work  until  the  "  Challenger"  expedition  of  1874.  Prior 
to  that,  the  uncertainty  of  sail  was  depended  upon  to  force  a  vessel 
through  the  pack  ice,  and  Sir  James  Eoss,  among  his  confreres,  has 
remarked  that  many  times  there  was  an  open  sea  ahead,  which  proved 
a  useless  highway  because  there  was  not  enough  wind  to  fill  the  sails 
of  his  craft.  A  modern  steam  vessel  would  be  independent  of  cur- 
rents or  winds,  and,  a  favorable  opportunity  presenting  itself,  could 
advance  in  a  day  the  same  distance  the  ships  of  the  early  explorers 
required  a  week  to  make.  Fur  clothing  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  a  party  wintering  in  the  Antarctic.  With  the  fur  costume 
that  I  am  having  made, — a  modification  of  the  Eskimo  dress, — I  am 
confident  that  the  extremest  temperatures  can  be  withstood.  This 
includes  a  bird-skin  under-garment,  which  I  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence in  the  Arctic  is  a  great  factor  in  the  comfort  of  an  explorer. 
Nor  must  the  dogs  be  left  out  of  our  calculations,  as  they  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  sledge  journeys  over  the  inland  ice. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  expedition  to  the  southern 
continent.  America  has  astonished  the  Old  World  with  her  rapid 
strides  in  the  arts  of  civilization  since  the  comparatively  recent  period 
of  her  birth.  If  an  American  expedition  unravels  the  mysteries  of 
the  unknown  lands  about  the  South  Pole  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  an- 
other jewel  added  to  the  crown  of  her  achievements. 

Frederick  A.  Cook. 


^ho  Forum 
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Shortly  after  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  George  Washington 
received  many  congratulatory  addresses,  among  others  one  couched 
in  terms  of  warm  and  loyal  devotion  from  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens.  This  address  was  signed  in  behalf  of  the  clergy  by  Father 
John  Carroll,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  by  "  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,"  and  others. 

President  Washington  did  not  deem  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  make 
a  special  reply  to  the  address  thus  presented.  He  accepted  the  con- 
gratulations "  with  much  satisfaction,"  and  alluded  with  feeling  to 
"  the  able  support  and  extraordinary  candor  of  his  fellow -citizens  of 
all  denominations. "  He  then  proceeded,  in  language  that  may  be 
treated  as  displaying  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  injustice  which  some 
of  his  most  loyal  and  patriotic  fellow-citizens  would  one  day  en- 
counter, to  use  these  words: 

"I  hope  ever  to  see  America  among  the  foremost  nations  in  examples  of 
justice  and  liberality.  And  I  presume  that  your  fellow- citizens  will  not  forget 
the  patriotic  part  which  you  took  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  their  government,  or  the  important  assistance  which  they 
received  from  a  nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  professed. " 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  this  just  and  dignified  tribute  emanating 
from  a  source  which  Americans  have  not  yet  learned  to  treat  other- 
wise than  with  respect.  It  may  help  to  purify  the  atmosphere  when 
we  are  compelled  to  discuss  subjects  that  tend,  by  their  very  nature, 
to  arouse  indignation  and  to  create  bitterness  of  feeling ;  for  experi- 
ence, not  confined  to  any  one  country  or  period,  has  taught  that 
Charity  looks  in  vain  for  a  part  in  religious  discussion.     She  may 
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i  in  unheeded  whispers  that  she  alone  is  entitled  to  preside  over 
and  rn  the  debate;  but  die  clamor  of  intolerance  drowns  her 

gentle  accents  and  forbids  her  presence.     Men  reputed  kind  and  wise 

in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  lay  aide  their  usual  methods  of  treat- 
ing then-  adversaries  in  debate;  to  differ  from  them  on  subjects  most 
abstruse  is  a  sign  of  diabolical  pervei  ;  liberty  of  opinion  is  the 

one  liberty  that  it  were  crime  to  allow;  the  ordinary  extension  of 
Christian  charity  becomes  a  weak  exhibition  of  loose  moral  principles, 
not  to  be  tolerated  for  one  moment.  The  most  curious  feature  in  the 
frequently  recurring  drama  is  that  the  fiercest  and  most  uncompro- 
mising foes  of  religious  liberty  are  often  those  who  care  least  about 
religion  itself.  They  believe,  or  have  been  told,  that  Great  is  the 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  and  beyond  this  rudimentary  supply  of  re- 
ligious principles  they  have  little  to  show.  But  upon  so  slight  a  stock 
in  trade  as  this,  they  will  howl  as  loudly  as  though  they  were  experts 
and  had  grown  pale  over  the  study  of  learned  and  obscure  folios. 
When  they  have  stopped  from  exhaustion,  or  because  they  have  won 
the  day,  they  are — or  would  be  if  they  thought  about  it  at  all — 
puzzled  to  know  what  the  quarrel  was  about,  and  why  they  had  been 
eminently  cruel  and  unjust. 

The  existence  of  an  organized  body  of  men  in  these  United  States, 
leagued  together  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  ostracising  eight  millions 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  seems  at  first  sight  incredible.  That  citizens 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  with  no  special  grievance  against  society, 
professing  loyalty  of  the  highest  order  to  a  government  based  upon 
religious  toleration,  should  undertake  a  crusade  of  this  character, 
must,  when  unexplained,  fill  the  average  citizen  with  wonder.  If  one 
hundred  years  of  free  government,  common  schools,  and  countless 
newspapers,  have  done  no  better  than  this  for  the  American  people, 
there  must  be  something  imperfect  in  our  machinery,  or  a  natural 
incapacity  of  our  soil  to  produce  good  fruit.  Envy,  uncharitableness 
and  fanaticism  are  bad  fruit.  Whether  they  are  merely  the  periodical 
weeds  that  spring  up  to-day  and  die  to-morrow,  or  the  result  of  such 
husbandry  as  we  have  given  to  the  soil  for  a  century,  is  a  vital  ques- 
tion. Of  itself,  as  an  isolated  fact  in  our  history,  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association  deserves  only  passing  notice.  It  may  temporarily 
disturb  the  even  current  of  our  harmonious  progress,  and  may  for  the 
time  being  sow  dissensions  among  citizens  of  the  same  country.  But 
History  has  transmitted  her  record  to  us  in  vain  if  we  have  not  learned 
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that  tbe  selfish  or  misguided  efforts  of  a  few  fanatics  cannot  long  mar 
the  serenity  of  a  great  people.  This  is  not  the  first  time,  even  in  our 
own  history,  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  has  joined  {■•  piril  for 
mischievous  ends.    ( latholi         en  in  cm- own  America,  have  p<  I 

because  tliry  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers  si  their  fat! 
taught  them,  ft  may  yet  happen  that,  encouraged  by  tneindoi 
ment  which  the  American  Protective  A  from  repu- 

table persons,  nuns  may  again  be  driven  in  terror  from  their  horn 
asylums  devoted  to  the  noblest  works  of  charity  may  be  sacked  and 
burned,  and  venerable  priests  treated  as  malignant  enemies  of  the 
nation.  But  even  should  this  come  to  pass — nay,  because  it  i 
come  to  pass — the  American  people  will  not  be  disturbed  from  the 
path  of  their  traditions.  They  tolerate  these  eccentricities  until  they 
ripen  into  crimes,  and  then  they  stamp  them  out  for  years  to  come. 

But  only  for  years,  not  for  ever.  The  disease  of  which  these 
manifestations  are  a  symptom  is  not  easily  rooted  out.  There  is  a 
periodicity  about  the  paroxysms  that  likens  them  to  ague.  In  1834 
some  of  these  zealous  defenders  of  the  Protestant  faith  manifested 
their  orthodoxy  and  patriotism  by  attacking  a  convent  and  burning 
it  to  the  ground,  with  books,  musical  instruments,  pictures,  and  other 
articles  calculated  to  inflame  the  ire  of  good  anti -Popery  churchmen. 
In  1844  the  slumbering  elements  were  rekindled,  and  the  Know- 
Nothing  movement  was  started.  This  is  so  manifestly  and  traceably 
the  origin  and  model  of  the  present  American  Protective  Association 
movement  that  it  deserves  a  moment's  attention. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  the  Know-Nothing  order  were  simple 
and  intelligible,  if  nothing  more.  They  involved  three  propositions : 
(1)  that  no  foreigner  should  be  naturalized  under  twenty -one  years 
of  age;  (2)  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  dangerous  to  the  country; 
(3)  that  the  Protestant  Scriptures  should  be  the  foundation  of  all 
common-school  education. 

These  premises  being  once  established,  it  was  obviously  proper 
and  consistent  with  the  objects  of  this  patriotic  organization  to  attack 
nunneries,  a  proceeding  which  offered  a  double  advantage:  first, 
that  of  bearding  the  scarlet  woman  in  her  very  home;  and  second, 
that  of  making  an  onslaught  upon  defenseless  women  and  orphans, 
whose  means  of  repelling  aggression  were  little  more  than  tears  and 
prayers.  These  agencies  of  self -protection  were  not  likely  to  repel 
or  alarm  the  assailants.  So  the  old  story  was  repeated.  Churches 
were  sacked  and  burned  to  the  ground.     The  emblems  of  Popery 
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i  and  destroyed,  and  the  mob  enjoyed  all 
that  satisfaction  which  unbridled  destruction  and  unresisted  attack 
upon  helpless  victims  can  produce  in  patriotic  breasts.  Philadelphia 
was  ially  the  soene  of  rioting  and  disorder.     New   5Tork  and 

on,  to  then-  credit  be  it  said,  did  not  afford  so  favorable  a  Held  to 

these  lawless  plunderers.  The  authorities,  if  they  did  not  take  more 
pains,  it  least  more  successful  in  defending  life  and  property. 

Then  Politics  took  these  ardent  protectors  of  American  institu- 
tions under  its  wing.  Candidates  were  elected,  as  they  are  now,  on 
anti-Popery  principles.  Public  men,  forgetting  that  the  American 
people  will  not  long  tolerate  cowardly  aggression  and  senseless  preju- 
dice, lent  their  honorable  names  to  these  pestilent  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  But  two  short  years  were  enough.  Those  who  had 
been  misled  by  empty  clamor  and  the  excitement  of  the  hour 
were  forced  back  into  obscurity,  and  the  problem  was  not  definitely 
settled  whether  or  not  the  Catholic  religion  was  dangerous  to  the 
country,  nor  was  it  adjudicated  by  the  sovereign  judge,  the  People, 
that  the  Protestant  Scriptures  should  be  the  foundation  of  all  common- 
school  education,  whether  Catholics  and  Hebrews  liked  it  or  not. 

Without  stopping  to  consider  other  and  minor  manifestations  of 
this  disease,  which  have  broken  out  at  times  from  our  earliest  history, 
it  is  well  now  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  Know-Nothing  organi- 
zation and  the  American  Protective  Association,  to  ascertain  how  far, 
if  at  all,  they  are  alike  in  spirit  and  in  conduct.  History,  indeed, 
is  of  no  use,  and  preaches  in  a  desert,  if  its  ghastly  record  bears  with 
it  no  fruit  in  the  way  of  lesson  and  of  sermon.  If  the  present  anti- 
Catholic  society  differs  only  from  the  Know -Nothing  movement  in 
that  it  is  more  hypocritical  in  its  expressions  and  more  subtle  in  its 
action,  then  the  fate  of  the  latter,  as  taught  us  by  history,  will  enable 
us  to  prophesy  the  fate  of  the  former.  The  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced the  rise  and  fall  of  the  one  must  necessarily  determine  the 
decay  and  dissolution  of  the  other.  Labels  do  not  change  the 
character  of  merchandise,  although  they  often  defraud  the  honest 
purchaser.  But  the  consumer  soon  discovers  the  deception  practised 
upon  his  good  faith,  and  then  turns  his  back  upon  the  dishonest  ped- 
dler of  adulterated  wares. 

"We  have  seen  that  two  of  the  main  articles  of  the  Know-Nothing 
catechism  were,  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  dangerous  to  the 
country,  and  that  the  Protestant  Scriptures  should  be  the  foundation 
of  all  common -school  education. 
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vThat  now  says  the  American  Protective  .A    ooiati  That  no 

Oatholio  must,  over  be  allowed  to  occupy  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  and  that  do  Oatholio  must  ever  be  allowed  the  privi 
earning  a  livelihood  in  this  country  unless  hia  labor  c;ui  not  I 
by  thai  of  i  Protestant.     These  prinoip  otial  to 

the  preservation  of  American  institutions. 

Of  course  the  pretence  that  an  organization         et  in  its  ohart 
and  confined  to  a  certain  mysterious  and  unknown  body  ofc         is,  is 

entitled    to  take  upon    itself    the    pi'<  >ted  ion  < >f   A  merioan  in.-it.it.uti' 

is  an  impertinence  and  a  fraud   apon  its  face     The  preservation  of 

our  institutions  depends  apon  our  people,  upon  their  8,  upon 

our  courts  and  Congress,  and  legislatures  and  pn  That  they  may 

be  preserved,  all  citizens  of  all  classes  and   of  all    forms  of  ious 

belief  must  join  hands  in  a  common  cause.  Pestilent  agitators  may 
impede  and  embarrass  our  growth  ;  they  may  desecrate  the  great  cause 
of  freedom  which  it  is  our  hope  to  perpetuate  ;  but  to  suppose  for  one 
instant  that  the  proscription  of  eight  millions  of  citizens,  as  honest, 
as  patriotic,  and  as  just  in  their  dealings  as  any  other  citizens,  is  to 
contribute  anything  but  disorder  and  heart-burning  to  the  discussion 
of  public  topics,  is  a  piece  of  folly  which  would  scarcely  seem  to 
deserve  refutation. 

In  the  first  place,  what  American  institutions  are  imperilled? 
Surely  not  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  has  been  considered  from 
time  immemorial  the  sine  qua  non  of  public  liberty?  Certainly  not 
trial  by  jury,  that  priceless  gem  in  the  coronet  of  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty  without  which  freedom  would  be  incomplete  and  insecure? 
No  one  pretends  that  the  law  is  administered  by  corrupt  hands,  even 
when  its  administration  happens  to  be  committed  to  Roman  Catholics. 
Religious  liberty  certainly  is  not  threatened,  except  by  the  very 
organization  that  professes  an  especial  guardianship  of  American 
rights  and  liberties.  As  to  our  common  schools,  true,  there  is  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  among  our  citizens  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  conducting  them.  But  as  the  enormous  majority  of  the  people  in 
every  State  is  in  favor  of  unsectarian  public  education,  it  is  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  take  that  as  the  target  for  violence  and  op- 
pression. When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
spent  millions  and  millions  of  money,  for  conscience'  sake,  in  building 
schools  that  their  children  might  not  forget  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
— a  faith  which  if  persevered  in  makes  them  honest,  truthful,  loyal 
citizens, — does  it  not  seem  as  wicked  as  it  is  senseless  to  talk  of 
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menace  on   the  part  of   Catholic*  against  that  By  stem?    Thus  far, 
they  ha         ■■  ived  but  little  aid  from  the  State;  and  their 

Qanimona  bearing,  added  to  the  great  hardship  which  the  system 
entailed  upon  them,   viz.,  paymenl   for  that   education   which 
many  of   them  conscientiously   refuse  to  receive,  should  entitle  them 
to  the  warmest  admiration  and  respect. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Catholics  call  the  common  schools  "godless." 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  religion  is  not  taught  therein,  surely  the 
expression  is  not  a  misnomer.  That  institution  in  which  reverence 
for  and  devotion  to  God  is  excluded  may  certainly  be  called  "  godless" 
without  offence.  But  even  if  the  Catholics  were  unanimous,  as  they 
are  not,  in  condemning  the  public  schools;  even  if  they  were  the 
enemy  of  those  schools,  which  they  strenuously  deny, — the  fact  still 
remains  that  an  enormous  majority  of  voters  is  against  them;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  ground  any  of  them  could  reasonably 
hope  that  satisfaction  would  be  given  to  their  demands.  In  the 
mean  while,  so  far  from  neglecting  the  education  of  the  children  who 
are  to  become  useful  citizens,  they  challenge  competition;  and  even 
in  secular  instruction  their  methods  have  received,  and  are,  as 
these  lines  are  written,  receiving,  in  New  York  city,  the  encomiums 
of  our  best  and  most  patriotic  people,  who  are  willing  to  abandon 
religious  opposition  where  a  just  tribute  to  honest  merit  is  due. 

It  may  be  said,  and  it  is  in  fact  claimed,  by  members  of  this  new 
order,  that  they  do  not  intend  an  attack  upon  any  religious  order  or 
body  of  our  citizens;  that  their  sole  object  is  to  keep  alive  American 
traditions,  and  thus  to  preserve  American  institutions  from  impending 
clanger.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  platform  of  the  American 
Protective  Association  in  terms  makes  this  explicit  declaration : 

"We  attack  no  man's  religion  so  long  as  he  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  re- 
ligion an  element  of  political  power :  we  are  in  favor  of  preserving  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  maintaining  the  government  of  the  United  States :  we  regard 
all  religio-political  organizations  as  the  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. " 

So  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  citizen,  Koman  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
has  any  dissent  to  offer  from  any  of  these  high-sounding  and  rather 
inane  propositions.  As  well  proclaim  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
and  that  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.  States  are  not 
made  or  unmade  by  sonorous  commonplaces,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that,  if  the  American  Protective  Association  has  really 
achieved  the  success  claimed  for  it,  it  must  have  some  other  business 
capital  than  this  nickel-plated  furniture.     If  it  has  really  defeated 
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Roman  Catholics  when  running   for  office,  it  mtut  bayeoontrib 
something  more  to  the  campaign  than  thi  i  innocnoui  literature.     The 
soundness  of  the  maxima  enunciated  commend  11  to 

the  average  Catholic  as  to  the  average  Protestant.     r I " i i . -_v-  would  not 
be  likely  to  affect  rotes  in  any  iai  e  where  they  wen         rally 

accepted  and  borne  by  the  candidates  of  all  parties  on  their  trans- 
parencies. 

The  question  then  arises,  What  is  there  in  the  programme 
all  this?  The  answer  is  readily  found  in  the  oath  which  the  meml 
of  the  order  are  hound  to  take  and  observe,  if  they  are  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  the  honor  of  participating  in  the  rites  of  the  new  society 
and  the  companionship  of  kindred  souls  within  its  limits:  first,  no 
member  shall  ever  favor  or  aid  the  nomination,  election,  or  appoint- 
ment of  a  Roman  Catholic  to  any  political  office;  second,  he  shall 
never  employ  a  Roman  Catholic  in  any  capacity  if  a  Protestant  may 
be  obtained  to  render  the  service  required.  In  other  words,  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  institutions  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
elimination  from  public  life  of  Roman  Catholics,  however  eminent 
and  patriotic;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  Catholic  servants,  male  or 
female,  however  honest,  competent,  and  deserving,  must  be  cut  off 
from  earning  their  livelihood;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  latter  case, 
provided  Protestants  equally  competent  may  be  secured.  The  ques- 
tion of  wages  is  not  mentioned,  so  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  individ- 
ual conscience  to  determine  how  largely  that  element  shall  enter  into 
the  problem.  As  the  general  acceptance  of  this  rule  of  elimination 
would  naturally  raise  Protestant  wages  and  reduce  Catholic  wages,  a 
case  of  conscience  might  arise  where  economy  and  devotion  to 
American  institutions  were  arrayed  on  opposite  sides ;  in  other  words, 
where  the  employment  of  Protestant  help  is  expensive  and  that  of 
Catholic  assistance  cheap.  The  Revised  Regulations  will  probably 
assist  conscientious  members,  of  a  frugal  mind,  to  reconcile  thrift 
and  piety. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  is  quite  conscious  that  he  is  chargeable, 
and  perhaps  justly,  with  treating  what  may  seem  a  serious  subject 
with  something  like  contempt.  But,  he  may  ask,  Is  it  possible  in 
this,  our  dying  century  of  marvellous  development  and  progress,  to 
believe  that  so  wretched  an  attempt  to  draw  dividing  lines  between 
two  great  bodies  of  a  Christian  people  may  succeed?  Catholics  and 
Protestants  are  living  not  only  at  peace  but  in  friendly  harmony. 
They  mingle  together  without  reference  to  their  peculiar  views  of 
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faith,  i         '         rather  than  tol<  bher'q  creeds.     They 

deal  er,  liv<  bher,  intermarry,  rejoice  together,  and  mourn 

ther  when  Borrow  touches  the  homes  of   those  they  love.     A 

18   emulation    in  good  works    is   their  only    rivalry.      A  proud 

of  their  supremacy  as  a  nation  is  the  common  ground 
upon  which  they  love  to  stand.  Almost  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
Charity  about  clad  in  no  exclusive  dress,  hut  visits  the  poor  and 

cheers  the  distressed  without  inquiring  into  the  form  of  prayer  in 
which  the  suffering  soul  speaks  to  Heaven  and  asks  for  aid.  The 
barriers  are  breaking  down  that  separated  class  from  class  and  men 
from  men.  Just  and  equal  laws,  with  benevolent  neutrality,  have 
encouraged  every  form  of  belief  that  made  men  more  loyal  and  patri- 
otic. And  now,  when  the  millennium  of  religious  difference  has  come 
and  stripped  controversy  of  its  bitterness,  there  arises  mysteriously 
and  treacherously  a  secret  band  that  dares  to  ask  the  American  people, 
in  violation  of  its  traditions  and  laws  and  constitution  and  history, 
in  violation  of  honor  and  of  gratitude  for  past  service,  to  ostracise, 
disgrace,  and  turn  into  serfdom  millions  of  native-born  Americans 
whose  sole  offence  is  that  they  worship  God  as  did  the  whole  Christian 
world  only  three  centuries  ago.  It  may  be  amiss  to  treat  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace  with  contempt,  for  their  powers  for  mischief 
may  not  be  despicable;  but  what  language  would  be  too  strong  if 
an  attempt  were  made  duly  to  characterize  this  un-American,  un- 
christian, unmanly  venture? 

It  may  be  expedient  here  to  make  and  to  answer  the  inquiry, 
What  causes  produce  these  results?  Do  these  apparently  sudden 
growths  of  intolerant  fanaticism  start  into  life  fully  fledged  for 
mischief  without  any  general  and  appreciable  cause?  Our  answer 
is,  No.     There  are  causes,  and  they  may  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  An  appeal  to  intolerance  in  religious  belief,  and  to  persecu- 
tion of  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  strikes  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  breast  of  many  otherwise  gentle  and  amiable  men.  No  form 
of  controversy  is  more  inviting,  no  fashion  of  persecution  more 
congenial.  The  persecutor  for  conscience'  sake,  or  what  he  believes 
to  be  for  conscience'  sake,  often  deludes  himself  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  serving  God  in  the  manner  most  acceptable  to  the  Divinity  and 
in  some  way  benefiting  his  own  soul. 

2.  In  this  country  of  ours,  where  one  single  form  of  religious 
faith  is  singled  out  for  unfavorable  discrimination,  it  happens  that 
the  votaries  of  that  creed  belong,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
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to  one  nationality.     The  1 1  i  :i  Catholics  outnumber  all  oi 
in  a  \«t\    large  proportion,  and  it  is  quite  as  muoh   the  batred 
jealousy  of  the  Erish  raoe  thai   is  at  the  bottom  «»f  these  movemei 
as  .-in  insane  fear  of  the  Bpread  <>f  Poper 
M;mv  <>i'  tli«'  I imsIi  Americans  bai e 
without  tlw  advanta  lucation,  and  ba 

seoure  thai  social  recognition  which  carries  with  it  so  many  at. 
substantia]  advantages;  but  the  [rish  i  and 

rressive.     It,  turns  to  politics  as  naturally  ■  Italian  tun 

art,  or  the  German  to  metaphysics.     The  Irish  are  different  from  oi 

immigrants    in    this,  that   they    p  the  language  on    their  arrival 

and  need  not  go  through  the  hard  probationary  period  of  education 
in  that  respect.     They  are  clannish,  bard-working,  and  indomitable. 

Accustomed  by  tradition  to  the  buffets  of  fortune,  the  blows  that 
stagger  other  men  are  but  caresses  to  them.  They  practically  govern 
our  great  cities,  where  they  congregate,  impelled  by  their  gregarious 
and  social  nature,  and  thereby  naturally  arouse  political  antagonism. 
If  the  majority  of  Catholics  were  French  or  Germans,  the  preju- 
dice nominally  based  wholly  upon  religious  diil'crences  would  be 
greatly  reduced  in  extent  and  importance.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  religious  ostracism  were  practised  against  French  Roman 
Catholics  when  we  consider  that  the  largest  liberty  of  conscience  and 
action  has  long  been  allowed  in  France  to  minority  creeds :  to  such 
an  extent  that  Protestant  clergymen  are  actually  salaried  by  the  State. 

3.  The  majority  of  Irishmen  have  hitherto  acted  with  the 
Democratic  party  and  have  become  identified  with  it  and  its  success. 
An  attack  up>on  Irish -American  citizens  is  therefore  acceptable  to 
many  simply  because  it  is,  indirectly,  an  attack  on  the  party  with 
which  such  citizens  generally  act. 

4.  Protestants  assert  that  Catholics  must  and  ought  of  right 
to  be  bigoted  and  intolerant  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  and  they 
cite  general  propositions  excerpted — sometimes  correctly  and  some- 
times not — from  Papal  addresses  or  theological  treatises  to  prove  it. 
But  history  shows  this,  at  least  in  more  modern  times,  to  be  as  false 
as  to  assume  that  Protestants  must  and  ought  of  right  to  be  liberal  in 
matters  of  faith.  The  most  that  can  be  said  upon  this  subject  favor- 
able to  Protestantism  is  that  all  creeds  and  sects  have  equally  resovted 
to  persecution  in  order  to  establish  their  peculiar  tenets.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  had  on  her  side  the  logic  of  the  situation  when  she  sought 
to  restrain  her  disobedient  children  from  perilous  excursions  into  the 
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domain  oi  free-thought     The  Ian         •  of  Judge  Story,  in  comment- 
ing upon  that  olause  oi  tin-  Oonstitution  which  declare!  that  no  re- 
•   it  shall  ever  be  required  aa  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States,  may  appropriately  be  used  here: 

foe  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  had  alternately  waged  the  most  ferocious 
and  unrelenting  warfare  on  each  other,  and  Protestantism  Lteelf,  at  tin*  very 
moment  that  n  vrai  proclaiming  1 1 1«*  rij^ht  of  private  judgment  prescribed 
boundaries  to  that  right,  beyond  which  it  any  one  dared  t<»  pass,  he  must  seal 
his  rashness  w  ith  tin-  blood  of  martyrdom." 

The   persistence  of  calumnious  and  wicked  reports  against  the 

Catholic  Church  is  another  cause  that  may  be  added   to  the  above. 

strange,  indeed,  that   the   credulity  of  intelligent  men  should 

ipt  without  challenge  some  of  the  most  audacious  fabrications  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive.  Nothing  is  too  ex- 
travagant for  belief,  if  it  be  directed  against  the  Catholic  Church  and 
its  hierarchy.  What  shall  we  say  of  such  statements  as  those  recently 
issued  by  the  American  Protective  Association,  and  stated  to  be 
solemn  declarations  of  Catholic  prelates : 

■•  We  view  with  alarm  the  rapid  spread  of  educated  intelligence,  knowing 
well  that,  wherever  the  people  are  intelligent,  the  priest  and  prince  cannot  hope 
to  live  on  the  labor  of  the  masses  whose  brains  have  been  fertilized  with  our  holy 
catechism.  That  in  order  to  restore  the  order  of  things  that  made  the  reign  of 
Gregory  VIII. ,  of  holy  memory,  so  glorious,  the  people  must  not  think  ;  that  is 
a  privilege  that  belongs  only  to  the  Pope,  who  by  divine  right  is  the  only  person 
appointed  by  God  to  do  the  political  and  religious  thinking  of  this  world. 

"  We  view  with  alarm  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  English  language.  It  stands 
before  the  world  as  the  tongue  which  for  300  years  has  ever  been  opposed  to  our 
holy  church,  and  those  who  speak  it  have  been  foremost  in  assailing  the  holy 
see, "  etc. ,  etc. ,  ad  nauseam. 

Of  course,  argument,  denial,  and  prayers  for  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
good  faith  are  lost  with  those  who  believe  such  assertions,  and  yet 
they  are  openly  made,  loudly  repeated,  widely  published  by  respect- 
able journals,  and  form  a  staple  food  for  controversy  with  many  of 
our  anti- Popery  citizens. 

One  more  suggestion  may  be  repeated  here  which  has  recently 
been  made  in  a  number  of  The  Forum,  to  account  for  the  disfavor 
in  which  Catholics  are  held  among  certain  classes  of  our  citizens. 
The  allegation  is  a  startling  one,  and  contains  in  itself  such  a  tribute 
to  the  nobility  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  church  that  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  it  correctly  accounts  in  the  slightest  degree  for  such 
disfavor.  "  The  work  of  the  church"  (meaning  the  Catholic  Church) 
it  is  said,  "  lies  largely  among  a  poor,  illiterate,  and  morally  degraded 
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class,  and  therefore  that  church  naturally  lium  <-f 

their  faults"!     If  tins  be  true,  thru  indeed,  bo  lo  a  church 

retains  the  slightest  claim  to  a  divine  origin  and  a  divine  pur] 
so  long  must  that  reproaoh  be  imputed  to  her.     •  .• » n <  1 

has  always  been,  the  church  of  the  poor  and  the  illitei  She 

alone  has  preached  the  gospel  to  them.  She  alone  has  won  their 
oonfldenoe,  and  she  alone  has  sought — and  often  with  triumphant 
success — to  raise  them  from  degradation  to  a  bigher  standard.  She 
has  in  this  followed  the  example  of  her  Master  and  Pounder.  Hie 
walks  were  among  "  the  poor,  the  illiterate,  and  the  morally  degrade 

His  hands  did  not  shrink  from  touching  the  leper,  from  blessing  the 
sinner;  they  were  raised  to  Beaven  in  favor  of  those  who  had  no 
friends  on  earth.  lie  sent  His  Apostles  for  the  express  purpose  of 
doing  that  which,  if  we  credit  the  stain m  nt  which  I  have  quo- 
brings  odium  upon  (he  church/  Perhaps  this  may  be  so.  Then,  let 
her  continue  to  earn  that  odium  in  the  largest  sense.  The  hatred 
which  good  works  bring  with  them,  and  the  contempt  which  humble 
charity  may  create,  will  not  long  endure,  and  certainly  will  not  spread 
far  among  our  people. 

Fkedekic  K.  Coudert. 
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1  r  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  do  student  of  our  history  has  yet 
:  tit  to  place  before  his  countrymen  as  truthful  and  impartial  a 
biography  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  possible 
for  an  honest  man  to  write.  To  suppose  that  such  a  narrative  would 
be  dry  and  tedious  is  a  mistake,  for  it  would  be  the  story  of  a  great 
people  made  up  of  men  from  every  civilized  race  and  land,  experi- 
menting in  self-government  on  a  stupendous  scale,  and  dealing  with 
moral,  social,  financial,  and  industrial  issues  of  the  gravest  importance. 
But  the  most  readable  part  would  be  the  account  of  the  innumerable 
third  parties:  of  the  conditions  of  national  life  from  which  they 
sprang ;  of  the  high  aims,  or  selfish  purposes,  or  impracticable  ends 
they  sought  to  accomplish ;  of  their  triumphs ;  or,  as  has  so  often  been 
the  case,  their  quiet  and  ignominious  disappearance.  They  have 
been  the  expressive  features  of  our  political  life,  and  have  reflected 
every  gust  of  passion,  every  unreasonable  prejudice,  every  ennobling 
purpose,  every  patriotic  sentiment  that  has  appealed  strongly  to  the 
people.  Sometimes  the  membership  has  been  confined  to  a  single 
section  of  our  country,  as  was  that  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party,  which 
never  spread  beyond  the  New  England  belt  of  westward  emigration. 
Sometimes  they  have  had  followers  everywhere,  as  the  Greenback 
party  and  the  Populists  of  our  own  day.  Sometimes  their  purpose 
has  been  accomplished,  as  was  that  of  the  Liberty  party,  the  Free 
Soilers,  and  the  Abolitionists.  Sometimes  their  purposes,  while 
never  accomplished,  have  never  been  abandoned,  and  they  have 
periodically  appeared  before  the  country  seeking  support.  Such  a 
one  is  that  party  which  under  many  names  and  at  many  times  has 
come  forward  as  the  defender  of  American  institutions  when  en- 
dangered by  the  presence  of  foreigners. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  dread  of  the  naturalized  citizen  has 
never  been  wholly  absent  from  our  political  life,  and  that  its  out- 
breaks have  always  followed  periods  remarkable  for  the  great  numbers 
of  new-comers  to  our  shores.  The  Irish  risings,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  massacre  in  San  Domingo  and  the  establishment  of  the  Negro 
Republic,  drove  to  this  country,  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eigh- 
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teenth  century,  thousands  apoD  thousands  of  ETrenohmen  and  Irish- 
men, who,  availing  themselves  of  the  liberal  naturalization  laws,  be- 
came citizens,  and  entered  political  life  in  the  land  of  thru-  adoption. 
Those  were  the  daj  i  when  I  he  franchi  i  ben 

property  qualifications  and  religious  qualifications  w<  n  .  red  of 
ever?  man  who  cas1  a  vote  or  held  an  office;  when  an  elector  must 
have  a  freehold  estate  or  a  specified  amount  of  yearly  income, 
or  pay  a  certain  annual  rent;  and  when  no  one  could  be  ern- 

or,  or  a  judge,  or  a  member  of  1 1 1 < ■  legislature,  who  was  not  a 
Christian  or  a  member  of  a  particular  Protestanl  sed ,  and  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  Trinity,  or  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Testame 
and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  Yet,  in  spite  of  th< 
limitations,  the  sudden  appearance  in  large  numbers  of  naturalized 
citizens  to  whom  the  past  history  and  traditions  of  the  country  were 
as  nothing,  and  who  eagerly  supported  the  party  bent  on  overthrow- 
ing the  Federalists,  aroused  serious  alarm  for  the  safety  of  American 
institutions.  Then  for  the  first  time  fear  was  expressed  that  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  had  been  too  liberal ;  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  invest  the  new  citizen  so  early  in  his  career  with  all  the  rights  of 
the  native;  and  in  1798  the  term  of  residence  prior  to  naturalization 
was  changed  to  fourteen  years. 

The  Republicans,  who  secured  control  of  affairs  in  1801,  repealed 
this  law  and  reduced  the  term  to  five  years,  and  a  whole  generation 
passed  away  without  any  further  signs  of  hostility  to  the  foreigner. 

Yet  this  same  party,  which  courted  and  invited  the  man  from 
abroad,  was  no  friend  to  the  institutions  he  was  supposed  to  have  be- 
hind him,  and  again  and  again  broke  out  into  open  hostility  to  them. 
It  attempted  to  drive  the  common  law  of  England  from  the  courts ; 
in  three  States  it  succeeded  in  forbidding  any  case,  any  decision,  any 
law-book  decided  or  made  or  written  in  England  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  be  cited  or  read  in  court ;  it  expelled  the  mace  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  because  it  was  a  symbol  of  mon- 
archy ;  and  it  sent  out  to  the  States  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  forbade  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  receive 
any  title  of  nobility  or  honor,  or  accept  any  gift  or  office  from  an 
emperor,  king,  prince,  or  foreign  power,  under  penalty  of  loss  of 
citizenship.  Had  one  more  State  approved  the  proposed  amendment, 
it  would  have  become  law.  Indeed,  many  persons  thought  it  was 
law,  and  in  school-books  published  as  late  as  1860  it  may  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  the  Constitution  as  Article  Thirteen  of  the  Amendments. 
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I  •  .■  [y  the  period  during  which  this  feelipg  was  stron 
that  during  which  immigration  was  smallest.  But  with  the  end 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  tide  again  set  strongly  toward  America; 
gners  came  to  as  at  the  rate  pf  twenty  thousand  a  year;  and  with 
thru-  appearance  the  old  spirit  of  Native  Americanism  revived, — a 
spirit  which  many  new  causes  tended  bo  intensify  and  embitter. 
Smc<'  the  days  of  Washington  and  Adams  the  franchise  had  been 
e  tended;  religious  qualifications  had  been  removed;  prop- 
erty qualifications  had  been  abolished  or  reduced;  the  number  of 
elective  officers  had  been  increased;  the  free-school  system  had  been 
established;  and  the  power  of  the  naturalized  citizens  greatly  en- 
larged, for  they  settled  almost  entirely  in  the  cities,  where  they 
formed  a  class  by  themselves.  Though  naturalized,  they  were  not 
Americanized.  Our  history,  our  principles,  our  welfare  concerned 
them  not.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Bunker  Hill,  Evacuation  Day,  the  Constitution — were  events  and  days 
and  instruments  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  for  which  they 
cared  nothing.  They  celebrated  their  own  days,  spoke  their  own 
language,  cast  a  united  vote  in  behalf  of  whichever  party  would 
buy  it  at  the  highest  price;  and — what  was  far  more  offensive — were 
all  members  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  which  was  looked  on  as  a 
foreign  institution. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  America  had  no  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  The  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  the 
Presbyterians  looked  up  to  no  church -head  resident  beyond  the  sea. 
But  every  Koman  Catholic — layman,  priest,  or  bishop — was  a  member 
of  a  great  church  hierarchy  whose  ruler  was  a  foreign  prince  claim- 
ing and  exercising  both  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction.  That  a 
people  who  could  not  abide  the  common  law  of  England,  and  had  all 
but  forbidden  an  American  citizen  to  receive  even  a  title  of  honor  at 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  ruler,  should  look  with  alarm  on  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  aliens  strongly  attached  by  birth,  by  language, 
and  by  religion  to  monarchical  institutions,  is  not  surprising.  In 
their  eyes  this  sudden  and  steady  inflow  of  Catholics  was  not  the 
work  of  hard  times,  but  of  a  deliberate  and  well -planned  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  powers  to  destroy  the  free  institutions  of 
America. 

Many  well-known  events  encouraged  and  strengthened  this  belief. 
The  rise  of  the  Holy  Alliance;  the  hostility  which  it  showed  toward 
republican   institutions;   the   eagerness  with   which  it  stamped  out 
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popular  movementi  in  Naples  in  L820  and  in  Spain  in  L822;  the 
lire  of  the  Catholic  powers  to  reduce  the  n  I  provi 

on  tins  continent;   and  e  pecially  the  reoent  formation  oi  the 
Leopold  Foundation  in  Austria,  and  the  revival  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  were  all  cited  as  indisputable  evidence  of  tin-  hatred  fell 
foreign  governments    and  by  foreign  Etonian  Catholic 
particular     for  the  principles  of  freedom  and  the  i  >fman.     D  I 

any  one  inquire  the  cause  of  this  hostility,  he  was  instantly  refei 
to  the  lectures  delivered  In  L828  by  Frederick  Schlegel,  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  the  profoundest  of  German  scholars,  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  Nfettenrich,  and  Counsellor  of  Legation  in  the  Austrian 
Cabinet.  In  the  course  of  liis  lectures  Schlegel  labored  t<>  prove  that 
Protestantism  favored  democracy,  while  Popery  supported  monarchy ; 
that  the  political  revolution  to  which  European  governments  had  so 
long  been  subjected  from  the  popular  desire  for  liberty  were  the 
natural  results  of  the  Reformation;  and  that  the  great  nursery  of 
these  destructive  principles — the  revolutionary  school  for  France, 
and  Spain,  and  all  of  Europe — was  North  America;  he  left  his  hearers 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  democracy  should  be  destroyed  in 
America  by  establishing  Catholic  missions.  When,  therefore,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  lectures,  the  St.  Leopold  Foundation  was  organized  in 
Austria  and  spread  to  Hungary,  Italy,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  France, 
the  charge  was  openly  made  that  its  purpose  was  to  build  up  the 
power  of  Rome  in  the  United  States  by  encouraging  the  emigration 
of  Roman  Catholics  from  Europe,  and  by  establishing  missions  in 
the  various  States. 

To  this,  color  was  given  by  the  appearance  of  Roman  Catholic 
orders,  churches,  and  institutions  in  places  where  within  the  memory 
of  men  then  living  all  such  things  had  been  proscribed.  Bishops, 
cathedrals,  sisters  of  charity,  sisters  of  mercy,  convents,  nunneries, 
colleges,  schools,  orphan-asylums,  and  newspapers  devoted  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  were  now  to  be  seen  in  every  great  city  which  had 
been  the  recipient  of  foreign  emigration.  By  such  arguments,  sup- 
ported by  visible  signs  of  the  presence  of  a  church  whose  head  was 
crowned  and  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  the  Native- 
American  spirit,  which  by  1830  was  rising  high  against  foreigners,  be- 
came at  the  outset  closely  allied  with  an  anti-Catholic  feeling,  and  the 
two  have  never  parted  company. 

The  decade  covered  by  the  'thirties  is  unique  in  our  history. 
Fifty  years  of  life  at  high  pressure  had  brought  the  people  to  a  state 
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of  lawlessness,  of  mob-rule,  such  as  bad  never  before 

ited.     Intolerance,  turbulence,  riot  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

Differences  of  opinion  ceased  to  be  respected.     Appeals  were  made 

not  to  reason  but  to  force;  reforms,  ideas,  institutions  that  were  not 
liked  were  attacked  and  put  d<>wn  by  violence;  and  one  of  the  least 
liked'and first  to  be  assaulted  was  the  Church  of  Koine.  In  1831  St. 
Mary's  Church  in  Sheriff  Street,  New  York,  was  robbed  and  burned 
by  incendiaries.  In  L833  Miss  Rebecca  Reed  fled  from  the  Ursu line 
Convent  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  told  such  tales  that  when,  in  1834, 
Sister  Mary  John  escaped  from  the  same  institution  in  a  dazed  and 
hysterical  condition,  the  people  rose  and  gave  the  convent  to  the 
flames. 

With  these  deeds  of  violence  the  anti-Catholic  excitement 
seemed  to  go  down.  But  that  hostility  to  foreigners  which  went 
hand  in  hand  with  it  grew  stronger  and  spread  wider  year  after  year. 
The  stream  of  immigrants  that  entered  New  York  city  every  twelve- 
month would  now  seem  small  indeed,  but  it  was  then  thought  to  be 
portentous.  From  30,000  in  1830  the  number  grew  steadily  till  it 
passed  60,000  in  1836.  In  the  decade  between  1830  and  1840  more 
than  500,000  were  landed  at  New  York  alone,  a  number  often  greatly 
surpassed  in  our  times  by  the  arrivals  in  six  months.  But  when  it 
was  asserted  that  one  white  person  in  every  twenty  was  of  foreign 
birth,  then  arrivals  began  to  assume  an  alarming  significance. 

Hurrying  westward,  the  new-comers  moved  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  startled  the  men  of  the  new  States  with  the  appearance  of 
a  population  that  could  neither  read,  write,  nor  speak  our  language. 
In  Cincinnati,  by  1840,  half  the  voters  were  of  foreign  birth. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent  were  Germans,  sixteen  per  cent  were  English, 
and  one  per  cent  French  or  Italian.  In  Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  the 
natives  of  one  foreign  nation  cast  one-third  of  all  the  votes  given  at 
local  elections.  In  St.  Louis  and  in  New  Orleans  the  influence  of 
foreigners  was  felt  still  more,  and  from  the  men  of  the  West  now 
came  the  cry  that  they  were  being  swamped  by  the  dregs  of  Europe ; 
that  their  institutions,  their  liberties,  their  property  were  at  the  mercy 
of  voters  steeped  in  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices,  the  vices  of  the  Old 
World.  A  demand  was  now  made  for  a  reform  in  the  naturalization 
laws  and  the  extension  of  the  term  of  residence  to  twenty -one  years. 
But  both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  in  their  platforms  and  in  the  political 
tracts,  indorsed  the  cause  of  the  immigrant,  and  the  question  became, 
Shall  a  new  party  be  founded  or  the  old  parties  reformed?     Here  and 
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there,  as  at  Germa'ntown  La    L887,  a1   New   Yovk  city,  and  in 
District  of  Columbia,  even  during  the  campaign  of  Is  M),    \  mptom 
a  new  partj  movement  were  visible.     But  it,  was  not  until  ivll  that 
the  people  of    Louisiana  called  a  State  convention  and  founded  the 
American  Republican  Party,  or,  as  it  soon  came  to  be  called,  the 
Native  American   Party.     From  that  convention  I  an  add 

urging  national  organization  for  the  protection  of  American  princi] 
and  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  office,— a  piece  of  advice  which 

found    ready    listeners,  and    a!    the    QCXl    election    in    New   Orleai. 

large  part,  of  the  municipal  ticket  was  carried  by  the  American  Re- 
publicans.     At  St.  Louis,  at   Lexington,  at   Philadelphia,  and   at 

New  York  the  interest  in  the  movement  grew  daily,  and  was  once 
more  joined  with  anti-Catholicism.  The  principles  of  the  new  party 
were : 

1.  Extend  the  term  of  naturalization  to  twenty-one  years. 

2.  Nominate  no  man  to  office  who  is  not  a  native  born. 

3.  Guard  from  corruption  and  abuse  the  proceedings  necessary  to  obtain 
papers  of  naturalization. 

4.  Prevent  the  union  of  church  and  state. 

5.  Keep  the  Bible  in  the  schools. 

6.  Resist  the  encroachment  of  a  foreign  civil  and  spiritual  power  upon  the 
institutions  of  our  country. 

For  the  spread  of  these  sentiments  the  naturalized  citizens,  the 
"  patented  citizens"  as  they  now  were  called,  were  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible. No  opportunity  that  could  serve  to  remind  the  native  of 
the  presence  of  the  unassimilated  foreigner  was  suffered  to  go  by 
unused.  Laborers  combined  to  force  contractors  to  employ  no  Ameri- 
cans. Old-World  vendettas  were  fought  out  in  our  streets,  and 
Americans  for  the  first  time  became  familiar  with  such  terms  as 
"  Orangemen,"  "  Kibbonmen,"  "  Corkonians,"  "  Far-downs,"  and  with 
such  airs  as  "Croppies,  Lie  Down!"  and  "  Boyne  Water."  Then 
were  seen  the  harp  of  Ireland  and  the  thistle  of  Scotland  glittering  on 
the  uniform  of  troops  enrolled  by  law  among  the  citizen  soldiery  of 
the  United  States.  Then  were  made  those  two  demands  of  the  Catho- 
lics for  a  share  in  the  school  funds,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  King 
James's  Bible  from  the  public  schools.  Then  were  seen  at  the  polls 
"No  Catholic  Irish  Ticket!"  ;  and  on  the  fences  handbills  headed 
"  Irishmen !  To  your  posts ! "  ;  "  Catholics !  Vote  for  Mr.  Lott ! "  ;  "  Irish- 
men and  all  Catholic  voters !"  or,  in  one  instance,  the  cross,  and  under 
it  the  words  "  In  union  is  our  strength ! " 

In  a  community  excited  by  reminders  such  as  these,  and  by  the 
34 
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ish  and  intemperate  appeals  and  abusive  charges  made  by  the 
[  both  parties,  some  local  incident  was  all  that  was  needed  to 

bring  about    the    instant  union    of    the  natives,  and    this    incident  was 

furnished  by  the  political  leaders  in  New  York.  For  years  past 
the  elections  in  that  city  had  been  closely  contested  by  the  Whigs 

and  Democrats;  and  when,  with  tin;  aid  of  the  Irish  vote,  the  Demo- 
crats won   m  L843  and  gave  a  large  proportion  of  the  patronage  to 

citizens  of  foreign  birth,  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  bolted  their  party, 
joined   with  the  feeble  American  Republicans,  and  in  April,  1844, 

chose  a  native  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen.  Meantime  the  excite- 
ment in  New  York  spread  to  New  Jersey  and  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  efforts  to  organize  a  party  produced  the  dreadful  riots  of  May 
and  July,  during  which  many  lives  were  lost,  and  many  churches  and 
buildings  burned, — deeds  which  nothing  but  the  coolness  of  the  leaders 
prevented  from  being  repeated  in  New  York.  In  both  cities  the 
success  of  the  Americans  was  due  to  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
earnest  and  patriotic  Democrats  to  punish  their  party.  The  punish- 
ment inflicted,  they  went  back  to  their  allegiance,  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic mayor  of  New  York  in  1845,  and,  after  enabling  the  Americans 
to  send  six  representatives  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  so  weak- 
ened the  party  by  their  desertion  before  1846,  that  but  one  American 
Republican  sat  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  and  he  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1847  such  districts  as  still  maintained  an  organization 
went  through  the  form  of  sending  delegates  to  a  national  convention 
which  met  at  Pittsburg  in  February,  and,  after  nominating  a  Vice- 
President,  recommended  Zachary  Taylor  for  President.  The  cam- 
paign which  followed  served  but  to  exhibit  their  weakness,  and  in 
the  Thirty-first  Congress  not  one  American  Republican  found  a  seat. 

For  the  moment  the  excitement  seemed  over.  The  great  issues 
raised  by  the  Mexican  War;  the  attempt  to  extend  slavery  into  the 
Territories ;  the  split  which  the  Wilmot  Proviso  produced  in  both  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties ;  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  rush  to 
California ;  the  Free-Soil  movement,  and  the  intense  excitement  which 
went  before  and  followed  the  Compromise  of  1850, — dwarfed  all  other 
issues.  The  result  of  that  Compromise  and  the  deaths  of  Clay  and 
Webster  in  1852,  and  the  crushing  defeat  of  Scott  at  the  polls,  laid 
the  Whigs  prostrate;  and  in  their  efforts  to  reorganize  they  called  in 
the  aid  of  what  was  left  of  the  American  Republicans,  to  whom  a 
new  series  of  events  had  given  renewed  life. 

The  political  disturbances  in  Europe  from  1848  to  1850,  and  the 
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discovery  of  gold    in   California,  once  more   turned   I 

emigration  westward  and  poured  Buch  a  volume  of  f< 

the  Ea  tern  cities  as  had  never  been  known.     Aim 

came  in  three  j  ear   as  ba<  t  any  previ 

years.     From  L840  to  is-'»,(  the  turn  total  of  arri  I  00. 

Bu1   in   L851,  600,000;   in    I  and  in   I 

foreigners  entered  the  United  States.     The  old  feeling  of  di 

vived,  and  the  natives  once  more  joined  the  anti-Catholic  pari 

some  tunc,  and  somewhere  in  New   York  city,  in   L852  founded  a 

secrel  oath-bound  association  which  spread  over  the  country  like 

wildfire. 

The  state  of  affairs  was  ripe  for  such  a  growth.  In  the  first  p] 
the  fugitive-slave  Jaw,  and  the  man-hunting,  mobbing,  and  rioting  it 
produced,  had  destroyed  the  Whig  and  badly  injured  the  D  ratic 
organizations,  and  had  released  thousands  of  vot<  rs  from  all  allegiance 
to  party.  In  the  next  place  the  anti-Catholic  feeling  had  never  1 
suffered  to  subside.  The  "awful  disclosures"  in  1 v  1 5  concerning 
the  imprisonment  of  Edward  Wilson  in  a  religious  institution  at 
Cincinnati;  the  founding  of  a  "  No-Popery"  newspaper  named  "  The 
North  American  Protestant"  in  1846;  the  so-called  disclosures 
lectures  on  auricular  confession,  by  Giustiniani, — did  their  work  so 
thoroughly  that  from  184G  to  1S52  many  an  aspirant  for  oflice  was 
called  on  to  purge  himself  of  the  accusation  of  hostility  to  Catholics. 
The  charges  made  by  the  Democrats  against  Scott  in  1852,  that  he 
had  been  an  American  Eepublican  in  1841;  that  in  1840  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  attempt  made  at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York  to 
found  a  Native- American  Party ;  and  that  neither  in  1844  nor  in  1848 
had  he  been  a  friend  of  Catholics, — were  among  the  most  serious  that 
his  supporters  had  to  answer,  were  the  subject  of  elaborate  pamphlets, 
and  cost  him  the  vote  of  many  a  Whig  State.  No  task  was  found 
harder  by  the  Democrats  than  to  explain  why  New  Hampshire,  the 
native  State  of  Pierce,  would  not  amend  her  Constitution  and  admit 
Catholics  to  office. 

In  the  next  place  the  arrival  of  Father  Gavazzi,  an  apostate 
Barnabite  monk,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  anti -Papal  crusade. 
He  described  the  priests  as  given  to  every  form  of  low  debauchery : 
he  declared  that  sisters  of  charity  were  prostitutes  the  world  over, 
and  declared  that  parents  who  sent  their  daughters  to  a  convent  sent 
them  to  a  brothel.  Under  his  influence  street-preaching  was  revived, 
and  by  1S54  there  was  no  city  of  any  importance  but  had  an  anti- 
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Popery  preacher  holding  forth  from  curbstones  and  barrel-tops. 
That  those  denounced  should  turn  upon  the  braduoer  was  no  more 
than  human,  and  a  new  era  of  mob  violence  opened — in  Boston,  in 
New  York,  in  Pittsburg,  in  Cincinnati,  in  Louisville,  in  Baltimore — 
directly  due  to  the  anti-Poperj  preachers. 

That    nothing    might    be    wanting  to  increase  the   excitement,  the 

Papal  Nuncio  Mgr.  Gaetano  Bedini  landed  at  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1S5.'5  and  gave  a  new  opportunity  to  Gavazzi  to  stir  up 
hatred  and  strife.  The  apostate  priest,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  against  Bedini,  travelled  the  country  over,  making 
charges  no  rational  man  ever  for  a  moment  believed,  and  which  were 
soon  proved  to  be  utterly  false.  But  the  people  were  in  no  frame  of 
mind  to  be  reasoned  with;  the  priest  was  believed,  and  the  Nuncio 
was  insulted,  abused,  mobbed,  burned  in  effigy,  and  threatened  with 
assassination.  As  he  travelled  westward,  the  excitement  grew  more 
and  more  intense,  and,  when  Cincinnati  was  reached,  became  so  great 
that  the  militia  were  called  out  to  keep  order.  A  howling  mob  two 
thousand  strong  paraded  the  streets,  carrying  transparencies  inscribed 
"No  Priests!  No  Kings!  No  Popery!";  "  Down  with  Bedini!"  ;  and 
when,  as  they  drew  near  the  home  of  the  Archbishop,  the  police  at- 
tempted to  interfere,  a  running  fight  began. 

To  the  northward  and  eastward  the  agitation  was  carried  on  by  a 
street-preacher  who  called  himself  the  "  Angel  Gabriel. "  He  began 
his  career  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  holding  forth  against  Popes, 
priests,  nuns,  and  Catholics  generally,  and  so  excited  a  crowd  that 
heard  him  one  night  in  May,  1854,  that  it  attacked  the  Irish  settlement 
at  Chelsea  and  the  Bellingham  Catholic  Church,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample that  was  followed  wherever  he  went.  In  June  the  Catholic 
church  at  Coburg  was  burned ;  on  July  3  an  armed  mob  attacked 
the  Irish  quarter  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  expelled  a  peaceful 
population.  On  July  4,  the  Catholic  church  at  Dorchester  was 
blown  up  by  gunpovwder,  and  on  the  5th  the  "Angel  Gabriel,"  by 
preaching,  caused  the  sacking  and  destruction  of  the  Catholic  church 
at  Bath.  But  the  list  is  too  long  to  complete.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  when  "  The  Supreme 
Order  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner"  began  its  invisible,  resistless, 
mysterious  career.  It  was  a  network  of  local  secret  associations  or 
councils,  whose  members  were  bound  together  by  secret  oaths,  and 
recognized  one  another  by  signs,  grips,  and  passwords.  The  councils 
of  each  State  were  arranged  in  four  degrees,  and  over  these  degrees 
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presided  a  Grand  Council  of  tin-  United  States  of  North  Amei 
with  its  President,   its  Vice  Pre  ident,  Secretaries,  in  entinel, 

Outside  Sentinel,  and  Chaplain.     Bverj  member  of  a  council 
required  to  be  twenty  one  pears  old,  to  believe  in  th<  of  a 

God,  and  to  obey  without  question  the  will  of  the  Order.     Bighly 
organized,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  It  did  its  work  with  apr<         a  of 
tnoyemenl  and  i  concert  of  action  bitherto  unknown  in  American 
politics.      Its  nominations  were  made  by  secr<  I  conventions  of  d< 
gates  from  the  various  Lodges  in  the  city  or  the  district  the  candi- 
date was  to  represent;   they  were  generally  of    the   best  men  in 
tive  of  party,  and  were  voted  for  by  the  members  of  the  Order  under 
penalty    of    expulsion.       No    public    indorsement    was    ever   m 
but  the  result,  when  viewed  the  day  after  the  election,  left  no  doubt 
that  a  powerful   secret  body   of    voters   was   at  work  defeating  the 
schemes  and  setting  at  naught  the  calculations  of  the  politicians. 

To  the  old  party  leaders  the  situation  was  embarrassing,  and 
became  most  seriousw  hen  in  1854  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  split 
the  Northern  Whigs  and  sent  those  who  opposed,  not  slavery,  but 
slavery  in  the  Territories  (and  who  could  not  therefore  join  either 
the  Democrats  or  Republicans),  into  the  ranks  of  the  new  and  secretly 
working  party.  The  charm  of  mystery  brought  others,  and  in  1854 
the  accession  of  voters  was  believed  to  be  5,000  a  week.  With  them 
went  in  that  element  which  was  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  the  party;  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  new-comers  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  movement  against  the  Catholics,  and,  after  con- 
tributing to  success  at  many  an  election,  split  off  and  formed  a  wing 
derided  as  the  "  Mountain  Sweets. " 

At  first  all  was  harmony,  and  in  1854  the  new  Native- American 
party  carried  the  elections  in  Massachusetts  and  Delaware,  and  in 
New  York  State  secured  some  Congressmen  and  polled  122,282  votes. 
By  this  time  the  party  had  thrown  off  much  of  its  secrecy.  The 
name  of  the  Order  had  been  discovered.  Its  secret  alphabet  was 
known.  It  did  not  hesitate  to  indorse  men  and  to  put  forth  candidates 
of  its  own.  The  meeting -places  of  its  councils  were  no  longer  con- 
cealed, and  it  had  received  from  its  opponents  the  popular  name  of 
Know-Nothings.  It  is  said  that  the  true  name  and  purpose  of  the 
Order  were  known  to  none  save  those  who  reached  the  highest 
degree;  and  that,  as  members  of  the  lower  degrees,  when  questioned 
about  their  party,  always  answered,  "I  don't  know,"  the  nickname 
"  Know-Nothings"   was  given  it,   and  at  once    accepted.      But   its 
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avowed     pii!-|  well    known,     and    m    the     K  now-Nothing 

aanacfl  of  L855  were  declared  to  be — 

■•jinti  Romanism,    anti  Bedinism,    ant]  Papistaliem,    anti  Nunneryism,    anti- 
Winking  S  N    in i  'Hi,  anti-Jesuitism.     Know  Nbthingism  is  for  Light,  liberty, 
educal  Ion,  and  absolute  freedom  of  conscience,  with  a  Btrong  dash  of  devotion  to 
l.'' 

\  described  in  more  sober  and  responsible  publications,  the  Know- 
Nothing  was  a  man  who  opposed  Dot  Romanism,  but  political  Roman- 
ism; who  insisted  that  all  church  property  of  every  sect  should  be 
taxed;  and  that  no  foreigner  under  any  name, — bishop,  pastor, 
rector,  priest, — appointed  by  any  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority, 
should  have  control  of  any  property,  church,  or  school  in  the  United 
States;  who  demanded  that  no  foreigner  should  hold  office;  that 
there  should  be  a  common-school  system  on  strictly  American  princi- 
ples; that  no  citizen  of  foreign  birth  should  ever  enjoy  all  the  rights 
of  those  who  were  native-born ;  and  that  even  children  of  foreigners 
born  on  the  soil  should  not  have  full  rights  unless  trained  and 
educated  in  the  common  schools. 

These  were  the  principles  which  appealed  to  the  South.  That 
great  section  of  our  country  was  almost  without  a  foreign-born  pop- 
ulation, was  full  of  nativist  feeling  in  its  best  form,  and  when,  in 
L854,  the  Whig  party  was  wrecked  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  the 
remnant  of  it  in  the  South  turned  willingly  to  its  Native  Americans. 
So  strengthened,  the  new  party  in  the  elections  of  1855  secured  the 
land-commissioner  of  Texas,  the  legislature  and  comptroller  of 
Maryland,  and  all  but  carried  the  States  of  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  In  the  North  the 
triumph  was  complete,  and  the  governors  and  legislatures  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
California,  and  Kentucky  were  Know-Nothings.  That  this  victory 
in  the  North  was  largely  due  to  a  great  uprising  against  Catholicism 
is  beyond  dispute.  The  demand  for  a  part  of  the  school-funds  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  Catholic  schools;  the  vast  accumulation  of 
property  by  the  Church,  and  the  peculiar  manner  of  holding  it;  the 
ease  with  which  church  legislation  was  secured ;  and  the  long  contro- 
versy between  Senator  Brooks  of  New  York  and  "John,  Archbishop 
of  the  Province  of  New  York, "  went  far  to  arouse  even  the  cool- 
minded.  "Who  gave  John  Hughes  this  title?" — it  was  asked; 
"  Who  was  it  that  had  so  kindly  marked  out  the  'Province  of  New 
York'  ?"— -who  but  the  Pope  and  "  King  of  the  States  of  the  Church"  ? 
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and  "  Is  not  this  just  the  course  to  make  America  and        Itate  of  the 
Ohurch?"     A  ■  the  time  vraa  one  of  intense  political  excitement  o 
K;ms;is,  over  slavery,  over  the  fu  ilave  law,  over  the  attempt  to 

Beoure  Ouba,  the  elections  were  attended  by  Know  Notbii  ,  in 

winch  life  and  property  were  de  I.     But  it  was  an  age  of  i 

and  what  was  then  don.-  to  Catholics  and  their  ohurc 
than  many  a  Oatholio  had  been  doing  for  years  pasl  to  Abolition 
and  Free-Soilers,  or  than  foreign-born  citizens  bave  in  our  day  done 
to  Chinamen. 

The  Buccess  at  the  elections  in  L  855  encouraged  the  Grand  Council 
to  prepare  the  Order  to  enter  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1  85< 
national  party.  A  secret  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  February,  and  there  the  first  and  only  native  platform  of  the 
Know-Nothings  was  adopted.  Horace  Greeley  had  described  them  as 
possessing  about  "  as  many  elements  of  persistence  as  an  anti-cholera 
or  anti-potato-rot  party  would  have,"  and  the  proceedings  of  that  one 
convention  proved  that  his  description  was  correct.  Into  it  had  by 
this  time  been  drawn  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  on  every  question 
of  the  day,  and  to  frame  such  a  platform  as  would  satisfy  these  was 
hopeless.  As  presented  by  the  Grand  Council  and  adopted  by  the 
Convention,  the  platform  declared  the  following  principles: 

3.  Americans  must  rule  America ;  and  to  this  end  native-born  citizens 
should  be  selected  for  all  State,  Federal,  and  municipal  offices  of  government 
employment  in  preference  to  all  others. 

5.  No  person  should  be  selected  for  political  station  who  recognizes  any  al- 
legiance or  obligation  of  any  description  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or 
power. 

6.  The  unqualified  recognition  and  maintenance  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
several  States  .  .  .  and  to  this  end  the  non-interference  by  Congress  with  ques- 
tions appertaining  solely  to  the  individual  States. 

7.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  native-born  and  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  permanently  residing  in  any  Territory  thereof,  to  frame  their 
constitution  and  laws. 

9.  A  change  in  the  laws  of  naturalization,  making  a  continued  residence  of 
twenty-one  years  an  indispensable  requisite  for  citizenship. 

10.  Opposition  to  any  union  between  church  and  state  ;  no  interference  with 
religious  faith  or  worship  ;  and  no  test-oath  for  office. 

12.  The  maintenance  and  enforcement  of  laws  constitutionally  enacted  until 
said  laws  shall  be  repealed  or  declared  null  and  void  by  judicial  authority. 

The  third,  seventh,  and  ninth  planks  were  put  in  to  please  the 
old-time  Native- Americans ;  the  fifth  and  tenth  were  for  the  anti- 
Catholics;  the  sixth  and  twelfth,  which  related  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  were  to  satisfy  the  South;    the  seventh, 
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and  a  hearty  condemnation  of  the  President  and  the  Kansas  Bill, 
it  was  expected  would  win  votes  in  the  North.  In  reality  it  pleased 
no  one,  and  after  a  short  struggle  fifty  u  North-American"  dele- 
from  Beven  free  States,  quit  the  convention,  which  then 
nominated  Millard  Fillmore  ami  Andrew  Jaokson  Donelson.  The 
WhigS,  a  few  months  later,  indorsed  the  nominees.  But  it  was 
ate:  a  wave  of  Republicanism  was  sweeping  eastward  from  the 
Northwest,  and  in  November,  L856,  swept  Know-Nothingism  out  of 
the  North.  In  a  popular  vote  of  4,053,907,  the  American  party 
cast  but  874,534;  of  296  electors  it  secured  but  eight;  and  sent  but 
twenty  Representatives  and  five  Senators  to  Congress.  In  1858  it 
Buffered  still  more,  and  to  the  Congress  which  met  in  December, 
1  S59,  not  one  Native- American  came  from  any  State  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  Ohio  save  Maryland.  There  it  was  still  an  Anti- 
Catholic  party,  and  in  Baltimore,  drawing  to  itself  all  the  ruffians, 
"  plug-uglies'1  and  "  tigers,"  held  the  polls,  and  for  three  years  gave 
such  an  exhibition  of  lawlessness  as  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 
no  other  city. 

A  lingering  trace  of  the  Know-Nothings  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Con- 
stitutional party  of  1860,  and  in  those  secret,  oath-bound  Ku-Klux- 
Klan  and  White-Cap  organizations  which  have  terrorized  the  South 
since  reconstruction  days.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present 
to  witness  a  true  revival  of  the  American  Protestant  Association  of 
1840  in  the  American  Protective  Association  of  1894,  with  the  secret 
methods  of  the  Know-Nothings  thrown  in.  Never  was  the  name 
"  American"  more  misapplied.  Such  parties  and  such  methods  are 
wholly  foreign.  They  belong  to  the  days  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
Star  Chamber,  the  Bastille,  and  the  poisoned  flower;  not  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America. 

John  Bach  McMaster. 


OARLYLE'S   PLACE    IN    LITERATUBE. 
It  is  now  about  half  a  century  that  the  world  has  bad  all  that  ia 

most  masterly  in  the  work  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  And  a  time  has 
arrived  when  we  may  very  fairly  seek  to  weigh  the  sum  total  of  in- 
fluence which  he  left  on  his  own  and  on  subsequent  generate 
We  are  now  far  enough  off,  neither  to  be  dazzled  by  his  eloquence 
nor  irritated  by  his  eccentricities.  The  men  whom  he  derided,  and 
who  shook  their  heads  at  him,  are  gone:  fresh  problems,  new  hopes, 
other  heroes  and  prophets  whom  he  knew  not.  have  arisen.  Our 
world  is  in  no  sense  his  world.  And  it  has  become  a  very  fair 
question  to  ask — What  is  the  residuum  of  permanent  effect  from  these 
great  books  of  his,  which  have  been  permeating  English  thought  for 
half  a  century  and  more? 

It  is  a  rare  honour  for  any  writer — at  least  for  one  who  is  neither 
poet  nor  novelist — to  have  his  productions  live  beyond  two  generations, 
and  to  continue  to  be  a  great  literary  force,  when  fifty  years  have 
altered  all  the  conditions  in  which  he  wrote  and  the  purposes  and 
ideas  which  he  treated.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Carlyle's  effective 
influence  is  less  now  than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  It  has  lived 
through  the  Utilitarian  and  Evolution  movements  and  has  not  been 
extinguished  by  them.  And  Thomas  Carlyle  bids  fair  to  enter  into 
that  sacred  band  whose  names  outlive  their  own  century  and  give 
some  special  tone  to  their  national  literature. 

The  survival  of  certain  books  and  names  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration does  not  depend  on  merit  alone.  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson" 
is  immortal:  though  we  do  not  rank  "  Bozzy"  as  a  hero  or  a  genius. 
Hume's  "  History  of  England"  is  a  classic;  though  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  good  book.  Few  books  have  ever  exercised  so  amazing 
an  influence  as  Rousseau's  "  Social  Contract" ;  yet  the  loosest  mind 
of  to-day  can  perceive  its  sophistry.  Burke's  diatribes  on  the  French 
Revolution  affected  the  history  of  Europe;  though  no  one  denies  that 
they  were  inspired  by  passion  and  deformed  by  panic.  Hobbes  has 
very  few  readers  to-day;  but. the  "Leviathan"  may  last  as  long  as 
More's  "  Utopia,"  which  has  hardly  more  readers  in  our  age.     Books 
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which  exert  a  paramount  influence  over  their  contemporaries  may  die 

down  and  be  known  only  in  the  history  of  Literature.  And  books, 
d,  of  very  moderate  value,  written  by  men  of  one-sided  intellect 
or  founded  on  utterly  rotten  theories,  may,  by  virtue  of  some  special 
quality,  or  as  meeting  some  definite  purpose,  attain  to  a  high  and 
permanent  place  in  the  world  of  letters.  Many  a  great  book  ceases 
riv  to  command  readers:  and  many  books  continue  to  be  read 
which  are  far  from  great. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  this: — Do  the  chief  works  of 
Carlyle  belong  to  that  class  of  books  which  attain  an  enduring  and 
increasing  power,  or  to  that  class  which  effect  great  things  for  one  or 
two  generations  and  then  become  practically  obsolete?  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  put  his  masterpieces  in  any  exclusive  sense  into  either  of 
these  categories ;  but  we  may  infer  that  they  will  ultimately  tend  to 
the  second  class  rather  than  the  first.  Books  which  attain  to  an 
enduring  and  increasing  power  are  such  books  as  the  "  Ethics,"  the 
"  Politics,"  and  the  "  Kepublic,"  the  "  Thoughts"  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  of  Vauvenargues,  the  "  Essays"  of  Bacon  and  of  Hume,  Plu- 
tarch's "  Lives"  and  Gibbon's  "  Rome."  In  these  we  have  a  mass  of 
pregnant  and  ever  fertile  thought  in  a  form  that  is  perennially 
luminous  and  inspiring.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  even  the  master- 
pieces of  Carlyle — no!  not  the  "Revolution,"  "Cromwell,"  or  the 
"  Heroes" — reach  this  point  of  immortal  wisdom  clothed  with  con- 
summate art.  The  "  personal  equation"  of  Teufelsdrockhian  humour, 
its  whimsies  and  conundrums,  its  wild  outbursts  of  hate  and  scorn, 
not  a  few  false  judgments,  and  perverse  likes  and  dislikes — all  this 
is  too  common  and  too  glaring  to  permit  its  master  to  pass  into  the 
portals  where  dwell  the  wise,  serene,  just,  and  immortal  spirits.  Not 
of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  masterpieces  of  sixty  years  ago  are 
not  quite  amongst  the  great  books  of  the  world,  it  is  preposterous  to 
regard  them  as  obsolete,  or  such  as  now  interest  only  the  historian  of 
literature.  They  are  read  to-day  practically  as  much  as  ever,  and 
are  certain  to  be  read  for  a  generation  or  two  to  come.  But  they  are 
not  read  to-day  with  the  passionate  delight  in  the  wonderful  origi- 
nality, nor  have  they  the  commanding  authority  they  seemed  to 
possess  for  the  faithful  disciples  of  the  'forties  and  the  'fifties.  Nor 
can  any  one  suppose  that  the  next  century  will  continue  to  read  them, 
except  with  an  open  and  unbiassed  mind,  and  a  willingness  to  admit 
that  even  here  there  is  much  dead  wood,  gross  error,  and  pitiable 
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exaggeration.     When    we   begin    to   read    in    that     pint,   b 
Bplendid  be  the  imagination,  and  however  keen  the  1<  e  are  no 

longer  under  1 1 1  *  -  spell  of  n  master:  we   are  reading   a   memorable 
book,  with  a  primary  desire  to  learn  how  former  genei 
upon  things. 

Thomas  Oarlyle,  like  all  other  voluminous  writer 
much  that  cannot,  be  oalled equal  to  bia  best:  and  it  cannot,  be  denied 
that  the  inferior  pieces  hold  a  rather  large  proportion  of  the  wh 

Nothing    is    less    fatal    to    true   criticism    than    the    popular    habit    of 

blindly  overvaluing  the  inferior  work  of  men  of  genius,    unle 
be  the  habit  of  undervaluing  them  by  looking  at  this  instead  of  at 

their  best.     Great  men  are  to  be  judged  by  their  highest;  and  it  is 
not  of  very  great  consequence  if  this  highest  forms  a  moderate  part 

of  the  total   product.      Now,  what  are  the  master]  of  Thomas 

Carlyle?  In  the  order  of  their  production  they  are  "Sartor 
Resartus,"  1831;  "French  Revolution,"  1837;  "Hero-Worship," 
1840;  "Past  and  Present,"  1843;  "Cromwell,"  1845.  We  need 
1  not  be  alarmed,  if  this  list  forms  but  a  third  of  the  thirty  volumes 
(not  including  translations)  ;  and  if  it  omits  such  potent  outbursts  as 
"Chartism,"  1839,  and  "Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  1850,  or  such  a 
wonderful  piece  of  history  as  "  Friedrich  the  Second,"  1858-1865. 
"  Chartism,"  and  the  "  Latter-Day  Pamphlets"  are  full  of  eloquence, 
insight,  indignation,  and  pity,  and  they  exerted  a  great  and  whole- 
some effect  on  the  generation  whom  they  smote  as  with  the  rebuke 
and  warning  of  a  prophet.  But,  as  we  look  back  on  them  after  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  experience,  we  find  in  them  too  much  of  passionrte 
exaggeration,  at  times  a  ferocious  wrong-headedness,  and  everywhere 
so  utter  an  absence  of  practical  guidance  or  fruitful  suggestion,  that 
we  cannot  reckon  these  magnificent  Jeremiads  as  permanent  master- 
pieces. 

As  to  "  Friedrich,"  it  is  not  a  book  at  all,  but  an  encyclopaedia 
of  German  biographies  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Who  reads  every  word  of  these  ten  volumes?  Who  cares  to  know 
how  big  was  the  belly  of  some  court  chamberlain,  or  who  were  the 
lovers  of  some  unendurable  Frau?  What  a  welter  of  dull  garbage! 
In  what  dustheaps  dost  thou  not  smother  us,  Teufelsdrockh !  0 
Thomas,  Thomas,  what  Titania  has  bewitched  thee  with  the  head  of 
Dryasdust  on  thy  noble  shoulders?  Compare  "Friedrich"  with 
"  Cromwell. "  In  the  Life  of  the  Puritan  hero,  we  have  a  great  pur- 
pose,  a  prolonged  homily,  a  magnificent  appeal  against  an  unjust 
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sentence  passed  two  hundred  years  before  I  bigotry,  and 

;  ion.  The  literary  interest  never  overpowers  fche  social  and  polit- 
ical, the  moral  and  the  religious  purpose.  Twenty  years  Later,  die 
literary  interest  overpowers  the  historical.  Half  <>f  the  ten  volumes 
oi  "  Priedrich"  arc  taken  up  with  tiresome  anecdotes  about  the  ordi- 
nary appendages  of  a  German  court.     Even  the  true  greatness  of 

(crick — hi  iizatioii  of  a  model  eivil  administration — is  com- 

pletely obscured  m  the  deluge  of  court  gossip  and  I'olsdamiana. 
4  Kriedrich"  is  a  wonderful  work,  highly  valuable  to  the  student,  a 
memorable  result  of  Teufelsdrockhian  industry  and  humour — but  it 
is  not  a  masterpiece:  judged  by  the  standard  of  Carlyle's  own  mas- 
terpieces, it  is  a  failure.  "Cromwell"  is  the  Life  of  a  hero  and  a 
statesman:  "  Friedrich"  is  Memoirs  of  the  court  and  camp  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  rulers. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  count  the  "  Cromwell"  as  the  greatest  of 
Carlyle's  effective  products.  With  his  own  right  hand  alone  and  by 
a  single  stroke,  he  completely  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  English 
nation  about  their  greatest  man.  The  whole  weight  of  Church, 
Monarchy,  aristocracy,  fashion,  literature  and  wit,  had  for  two  cen- 
turies combined  to  falsify  history  and  distort  the  character  of  the 
noblest  of  English  statesmen.  And  a  simple  man  of  letters,  by  one 
book,  at  once  and  forever  reversed  this  sentence,  silenced  the  allied 
forces  of  calumny  and  rancour,  and  placed  Oliver  for  all  future  time 
as  the  greatest  hero  of  the  Protestant  movement.  There  are  few  ex- 
amples in  the  history  of  literature  of  so  great  and  so  sudden  a  triumph 
of  truth  and  justice.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  "  Cromwell"  is  not  a  literary  masterpiece,  in  the  sense  of  being 
an  organic  work  of  high  art.  It  is  not  the  'Life' of  Cromwell:  it 
was  not  so  designed,  and  was  never  so  worked  out.  It  is  his  'Let- 
ters and  Speeches,'  illustrated  by  notes.  A  work  so  planned  cannot 
possibly  be  a  work  of  art,  or  a  perfect  piece  of  biography.  The 
constant  passage  from  text  to  commentary,  from  small  print  to  large, 
from  Oliver's  Puritan  sermonizing  to  Carlyle's  Sartorian  eccentrici- 
ties, destroys  the  artistic  harmony  of  the  book  as  an  organic  work  of 
art.  The  'Life'  of  Cromwell  was  in  fact  never  written  by  Carlyle: 
and  has  yet  to  be  written.  Never  yet  was  such  splendid  material  for 
a  'Life'  prepared  by  a  great  historian. 

"  Sartor  Eesartus"  (1831),  the  earliest  of  his  greater  works,  is  un- 
questionably the  most  original,  the  most  characteristic,  the  deepest 
and  most  lyrical  of  his  productions.     Here  is  the  Sage  of  Craigenput- 
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took  .'it   In     boat,  at   his  grimmest,  and,  wt  musl  add,  in  bia  d 
incoherent  mood.     To  make  men  think,  to  rouse  men  out  of  the 
slough  of  the  conventional,  th<  lal,  the  mechanical,  to  make  men 

feel,  by  sheer  force  of  poetry,   pathos,  and  humour,   the  re] 
mysterj  of  life  and  the  "wretch  i  unclean  living"-  (as  our 

Church  artiole  hath  it)  ■nothing  could  I"'  more  trumpet-tongued 
than   "Sartor."     The  Gospel   aocordii  Peufelsdrftckh   is,  I 

ever,  a  somewhat  Apocalyptic  dispensation:  and  few  there  I 
can  M  rehearse  the  articles  of  his  belief"  with  anything  like  precision. 
Another  and  a  more  serious  difficulty  is  this.     How  many  a  " 
reader"  steadily  reads  through  "Sartor"  from  cover  to  cover? 
o\  such,  how  many  entirely   understand    the   inner    Philosophy   of 

Clothes,  and    follow  all  the  allusions,  quips,  and    nicknames   of    Sar- 

torian  subjectivity.     It.  would  be  a  fine  Bubjecl  for  some  Chautauqua 
Circle  of  readers  to  write  examination  papers  upon  all  the  inw 
musings  of  Teufelsdrdckh.     The  first  class  of  successful  candidates, 

one  fears,  would  be  small.  A  book — not  of  science  or  of  pure  phil- 
osophy, or  any  technical  art  whatever — but  a  book  addressed  to  the 
general  reader,  and  designed  for  the  education  of  the  public,  and 
which  can  be  intelligently  digested  and  assimilated  by  so  very  few 
of  the  public,  can  hardly  be  counted  as  an  unqualified  success. 

The  "  French  Revolution,"  however,  is  far  more  distinctly  a  work 
of  art  than  "  Cromwell,"  and  far  more  accessible  to  the  great  public 
than  "Sartor."  Indeed  the  "  French  Revolution"  is  usually,  and 
very  properly,  spoken  of  and  thought  of  as  a  prose  poem,  if  prose 
poem  there  can  be.  It  has  the  essential  character  of  an  epic,  short 
of  rhythm  and  versification.  Its  'argument'  and  its  'books' ;  its  con- 
trasts and  'episodes' ;  its  grouping  of  characters  and  denouement — 
are  as  carefully  elaborated  as  the  "  Gerusalemme"  of  Tasso,  or  the 
"  JEneid"  of  Virgil.  And  it  produces  on  the  mind  the  effect  of  a  poem 
with  an  epic  or  dramatic  plot.  It  is  only  a  reader  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  history  of  the  time,  who  can  resist  the  poet's  spell  when, 
at  the  end  of  Part  iii.,  Book  vii.,  he  is  told  that  the  Revolution  is 
'ended,'  and  the  curtain  falls.  13,  Vendemiaire,  An.  4,  (October  5, 
1795)  is  merely  a  casual  point  in  a  long  movement,  at  which  the 
poet  finds  it  artistic  to  stop.  But  the  French  Revolution  does  not 
stop  there,  nor  did  the  "  Whiff  of  Grapeshot"  end  it  in  any  but  an 
arbitrary  sense.  When  the  poet  tells  us  that,  upon  Napoleon's  de- 
feating the  Sections  around  the  Convention,  "  the  hour  had  come  and 
the  Man,"   and  that  the  thing'  called  the  French  Revolution  was 
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then  Mown  into  space,"  nothing  more  silly,  mendacious,  and 

'phantasmic'  was  Btated  by  sober  historian.     friie  Convention 

•if  the  living  embodiment  and  product  of  the  Revolution,  and 
Bonaparte's  smart  feat  in  protecting  it,  increased  its  authority  and 
confidence.  Ii  Oarlyle's  "  French  Revolution"  be  real  history,  it 
lands  us  in  as  futile  a  non  wquitur  as  ever  historian  committed. 

\  wrd  as  an  historical  poem,  the  M  French  Revolution"  is  a 
splendid  creation.  Its  passion,  energy,  colour,  and  vast  prodigality 
of  ineffaceable  pictures,  place  it  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  all  the 
pictorial  histories  of  modern  times.  And  the  dramatic  rapidity  of 
its  action,  and  the  inexhaustible  contrasts  of  its  scenes  and  tableaux 
— things  which  so  fatally  pervert  its  truthfulness  as  authentic  history 
— immensely  heighten  the  effect  of  the  poem  on  the  reader's  mind. 
Not  that  Carlyle  was  capable  of  deliberately  manufacturing  a  histor- 
ical romance  in  the  mendacious  way  of  Thiers  and  Lamartine.  But, 
having  resolved  to  cast  the  story  of  1789  and  the  few  years  before 
and  after  it  into  a  dramatic  poem,  he  inevitably,  and  no  doubt  uncon- 
sciously, treated  certain  incidents  and  certain  men  with  a  poet's 
license  or  with  a  distorted  vision.  This  too  is  more  apparent  toward 
the  close  of  his  work,  when  he  begins  to  show  signs  of  fatigue  and 
exhaustion.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  large  parts  of  his  work 
which  are  as  true  historically,  as  they  are  poetically  brilliant.  Part 
I. — 'The  Bastille' — is  almost  perfect.  The  whole  description  of 
Versailles,  its  court,  and  government,  of  the  effervescence  of  Paris — 
from  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  to  the  capture  of  Versailles — is  both 
powerful  and  true.  Part  II. — 'The  Constitution' — is  the  weakest 
part  of  the  whole  from  the  point  of  view  of  accurate  history.  And 
Part  III. — 'The  Terror' — is  only  trustworthy  in  separate  pictures 
and  episodes,  however  splendid  its  dramatic  power. 

It  would  need  an  essay,  or  rather  a  volume,  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution to  enumerate  all  the  wrong  judgments  and  fallacies  of  Carlyle 's 
book,  if  we  bring  it  to  the  bar  of  sober  and  authentic  history.  First 
and  foremost  comes  his  fundamental  misconception  that  the  Revolu- 
tion was  an  anarchical  outburst  against  corruption  and  oppression, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  was,  the  systematic  foundation  of  a  new  order 
of  society.  Again,  he  takes  it  to  be  a  purely  French,  local,  and 
political  movement,  instead  of  seeing  that  it  was  an  European,  social, 
spiritual  movement  toward  a  more  humane  civilization.  And  next, 
he  regards  the  Revolution  as  taking  place  in  the  six  years  between 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille  and  the  defeat  of  the  Sections  by  Bonaparte ; 
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whereas  the  Revolution  was  pre]  from  the  time  of  L*  IV., 

ami  is  qoI  \ <'t  ended  in  tin-  time  of  President  <  the 

oapital  mistake  of  mil  oon<  i  characfc 

the  Revolution,  oomes  the  insolence  whioh  ti  public  men  of 

Franoe  during  a  whole  generation  as  mi  for  ribald] 

caricature.     Prom  this  uniform  mo<  Mirabeau  and  B 

two  of  the  leasl  worthy  of  them,  are  almosl  aloni  opted.       This 

Is  a  blunder  in  art,  as  well  aa  a  mora!  and  historical  offence.     Men 

like  Condoroet,  Danton,  Boohe,  Garnot,  nol  to  name  a  of  other 

old  Conventionels,  soldiers,  and  leaders,  were  pur*',  enlightened,  and 

valorous  patriots     with  a  breadth  of  bouI  and  social  sympathies  and 

hopes  that  tower  far  above  the  insular  prejudices  and  Hebrew  tradi- 
tions of  a  Scotch  Cameraman  litterateur — poet,  genius,  and  moralist 
though  lie  also  was  himself. 

But,  though  the  "  French  Revolution"  is  not  to  he  accepted  as 
historical  authority,  it  is  profoundly  stimulating  and  instructive, 
when  we  look  on  it  as  a  lyrical  apologue.  It  is  an  historical  phan- 
tasmagoria— which,  though  hardly  more  literally  true  than  Ari 
phanes's  "  Knights"  or  "  Clouds,"  may  almost  be  placed  beside  these 
immortal  satires  for  its  imagination,  wisdom,  and  insight.  The  per- 
sonages and  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  in  fact  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  startling  rapidity  and  such  bewildering  vari* 
that  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  the  most  patient  student  to  keep  the 
men  and  the  phases  steadily  before  the  eye  without  confusion  and 
in  distinct  form.  This  Carlyle  has  done  far  better  than  any  other 
historian  of  the  period,  perhaps  even  better  than  any  historian  what- 
ever. That  so  many  Englishmen  are  more  familiar  with  the 
scenes  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  French  Revolution  than  they 
are  with  the  scenes  and  the  men  and  women  of  their  own  history, 
is  very  largely  the  work  of  Carlyle.  And  as  to  the  vices  and 
weakness  of  the  Old  Regime,  the  electric  contagion  of  the  people 
of  Paris,  the  indomitable  elasticity  of  the  French  spirit,  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  French  genius,  the  famous  furia  francese,  and  the  ter- 
rible rage  into  which  it  can  be  lashed — all  this  Carlyle  has  told 
with  a  truth  and  insight  that  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  modern 
historian. 

It  being  then  clearly  understood  that  Carl}-le  did  not  leave  us  the 
trustworthy  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  way  in  which 
Thucydides  gave  us  the  authentic  annals  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
or  Caesar  the  official  dispatches  on  the  Conquest  of  Gaul,  we  must 
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willingly  admit  that  Carlyle's  history  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
product*  of  the  nineteenth  century,  No  one  i  I  e  certainly  lias 
written  the  authentic  story  of  the  French  Revolution  at  large,  or  of 
more  than  certain  aspects  and  incidents  of  it.  En  spite  of  misconcep- 
tions, and  suoh  mistaken  estimates  as  those  of  Mirabeau  and  Bona- 
parte, such  insolent  mockery  i  I  and  able  men,  such  ridiculous 
caricatures  as  that  of  the  'Feast  of  Pikes'  and  the  trial  of  the  King, 
such  ribald  horse-play  as  'Grilled  Berrings'  and  'Lion  Sprawling,' 

in  spite  of  blots  and  blunders  in  every  chapter — the  "French  devo- 
lution'' is  destined  to  live  long  and  to  stand  forth  to  posterity  as  the 
typical  work  of  the  master.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  such 
work  as  the  w  Cromwell"  ;  for  it  is  far  less  true  and  sound  as  history, 
and  it  is  only  one  out  of  scores  of  interpreters  of  the  Revolution, 
whereas  in  the  "  Cromwell"  Carlyle  worked  single-handed.  But 
being  far  more  organic,  far  more  imaginative,  indeed  more  powerful 
than  the  "  Cromwell"  in  literary  art,  the  "  French  Revolution" — pro- 
duced, we  may  remember,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  author's  life 
— will  remain  the  enduring  monument  of  Carlyle's  great  spirit  and 
splendid  brain. 

The  book  entitled  "  Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in 
History"  (1840),  to  give  it  its  full  and  original  title,  comes  next  in 
order  of  time,  and  perhaps  of  abiding  value.  It  is  a  book  rather 
difficult  for  us  now  to  estimate  after  more  than  half  a  century,  for 
so  very  much  has  been  done  in  the  interval  to  build  upon  these 
foundations,  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  these  very  heroes,  and  the 
estimates  of  Carlyle  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  are  for  the.  most 
part  so  completely  the  commonplaces  of  the  English-speaking  world 
at  the  close  of  the  century,  that  when  we  open  the  "  Heroes"  again  it 
is  apt  to  seem  obvious,  connu,  the  emphatic  assertion  of  truisms  that 
no  one  disputes.  How  infinitely  better  do  we  now,  in  1894,  know 
Dante  and  Shakespeare,  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  than  did  our  grand- 
fathers in  1840!  Who,  nowadays,  imagines  Mahomet  to  have  been 
an  impostor,  or  Burns  to  have  been  a  mere  tipsy  song- writer?  What 
a  literature  has  the  last  half-century  given  us  on  Dante,  on  Islam  and 
its  spirit,  on  Rousseau,  on  Burns,  on  the  English  and  the  French 
revolutions!  But  in  1840  the  true  nature  of  these  men  was  very 
faintly  understood.  Few  people  but  soldiers  had  the  least  chance  of 
being  called  'heroes,'  and  the  'heroic  in  history'  was  certainly  not 
thought  to  include  either  poets,  preachers,  or  men  of  letters.  "  Heroes 
and  Hero- Worship, "  like  the  "  Cromwell,"  has,  in  fact,  done  its  work 
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so  completely  thai  we  find  i1  a  little  too  familiar  to  need  tant 

reading  or  careful  study. 

To  judge  fairiv  all  that  Oarlyle  effected  by  bi  on  Bei 

we  must  put  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  time,  the  da 
Wellington  and   Melbourne    Brougham  and   Macau]  and 

Oolerid  None  of  these  men   nnd<  I    the   beroio   in    N 

mythology,  or  the  grandeur  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  t  he  apreme  im- 
portance of  the  M  Divina  Commedia"  as  the  embodiment  of  Catholic 
Feudalism.  All  this  Carlyle  fell  as  do  Englishman  before  him  had 
felt,  and  told  us  in  a  voice  which  has  Binoe  been  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive. Bow  far  deeper  is  the  view  of  Carlyle  about  such  a  familiar 
personality  as  Johnson  than  is  that  of  sfacaulay,  how  much  farther 
does  Carlyle  see  into  the  Shakespearian  firmamenl  than  even  C< 
ridge  I  How  far  better  does  he  understand  Rousseau  and  Burns  than 
did  Soutlicy,  laureate  and  critic  as  he  was  hailed  in  his  time.  The 
book  is  a  collection  of  Lectures,  and  we  now  know  how  entirely 
Carlyle  loathed  that  kind  of  utterance,  how  much  he  felt  the  restraints 
and  limits  it  involved.  And  for  that  reason,  the  book  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  easily  legible  of  his  works,  with  the  least  of  his  man- 
nerism and  the  largest  concessions  to  the  written  language  of  sub- 
lunary mortals.  Nearly  all  the  judgments  he  passes  are  not  only 
sound,  but  now  almost  universally  accepted.  To  deal  with  the 
heroic  in  history,  he  needed,  as  he  said,  six  months  rather  than  six 
days.  It  was  intended,  he  told  his  hearers,  "  to  break  ground,"  to 
clear  up  misunderstandings.  It  has  done  this:  and  a  rich  crop  has 
resulted  from  his  ploughshare. 

Nothing  but  a  few  sketches  could  be  compressed  into  six  hours. 
But  it  is  curious  how  many  things  seem  omitted  in  this  survey  of  the 
heroic.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  Carlyle  had  not  recognized  Friedrich 
at  all,  for  he  does  not  figure  in  the  'Hero  as  King.'  Napoleon  takes 
his  place,  though  Bonaparte  was  a  "  hero"  only  in  the  bad  sense  of 
hero  which  Carlyle  was  seeking  to  explode.  It  is  well  that,  since  he 
finished  the  "  French  Eevolution,"  Carlyle  seems  to  have  found  out 
that  Bonaparte  "parted  with  Eeality,"  and  had  become  a  charlatan, 
a  sham.  Still  for  all  that,  he  remains  "  our  last  great  man. "  Maz- 
zini  was  present  and  heard  these  lectures :  and  when  he  had  listened 
to  this  last,  he  went  up  to  Carlyle  and  told  him  that  he  had  undone 
his  Hero-worship  and  had  fallen  from  the  truth ;  and  from  that  hour 
Mazzini  would  hold  no  terms  with  the  gospel  of  One-Man.  To  make 
Hero-worship  close  with  the  installation  of  Napoleon  as  "  our  last 
35 
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i  man,"  was  to  e  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Sartorian 

I — that  humanity  exi  ts  for  the  sake  oi  its  greal  men.  The 
other  strange  delusion  is  the  entire  omission  from  the  'Hero  as  Priest' 
of  any  Catholic  hero.  Not  only  are  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Francis, 
Beoket  and  Lanfrano — all  the  martyrs  and  missionaries  of  Catholicism 
I  to  oblivion:  -but  do!  a  word  is  said  of  Alfred,  Godfrey, 
St,  Louis,  St.  Ferdinand,  and  St,  Stephen.  In  a  single  volume 
there  must  be  selection  of  types.  But  the  whole  idea  of  Hero- 
Worship  was  perverted  in  a  plan  which  had  no  room  for  a  single 
Catholic  type. 

This  perverse  c  ration  of   Puritan  religion,  and  the  still  more 

unjust  hatred  of  Catholic  religion,  unfortunately  runs  through  all 
Carlyle's  work,  and  perhaps  nowhere  breaks  out  in  so  repulsive  a 
form  as  in  the  piece  called  'Jesuitism'  (1850),  in  the  "Latter  Day 
Pamphlets"  (No.  viii.)  Discarding  the  creed,  the  practice,  and 
the  language  of  Puritanism,  Carlyle  still  retained  its  narrowness,  its 
self-righteousness,  its  intolerance,  and  its  savagery.  The  moralist, 
to  whom  John  Knox  was  a  hero,  but  St.  Bernard  was  not,  but  only  a 
follower  of  the  "  three-hatted  Papa,"  and  an  apostle  of  "  Pig's-wash," 
was  hardly  the  man  to  exhaust  the  heroic  in  history.  In  the  'Hero 
as  Man-of -Letters,'  Carlyle  was  at  home.  If  ever  pure  letters  pro- 
duced a  hero,  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  was  one.  With  Johnson,  with 
Rousseau,  he  is  perfectly  rational,  and  the  mass  of  literature  which 
has  accumulated  round  the  names  of  these  two,  only  tends  to  confirm 
the  essential  justice  of  Carlyle's  estimate.  Nor  need  we  dispute  his 
estimate  of  the  vigour  and  manliness  of  Burns.  It  is  only  when 
Carlyle  describes  him  as  "  the  most  gifted  British  soul"  in  the 
eighteenth  century — the  century  of  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Field- 
ing and  Goldsmith — that  we  begin  to  smile.  Burns  was  a  noble- 
hearted  fellow,  as  well  as  a  born  poet.  But  perhaps  the  whole 
cycle  of  Sartorian  extravaganza  contains  no  saying  so  futile  as 
the  complaint  that  the  British  nation  in  the  great  war  with  France 
entrusted  their  destinies  to  a  phantasmic  Pitt,  instead  of  to  "  the 
Thunder-god,  Robert  Burns."  Napoleon  would  no  doubt  have 
welcomed  such  a  change  of  ministry.  It  is  incoherences  of  this  sort 
which  undo  so  much  of  the  splendid  service  that  Carlyle  gave  to 
his  age. 

But  we  are  not  willing  to  let  the  defects  of  Carlyle's  philosophy 
drive  out  of  mind  the  permanent  and  beautiful  things  in  his  literary 
work.     "  Past  and   Present"  (1843)  is  certainly  a  success — a  happy 
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and  true  thought,  full  of  originality,  worked  out  with  art  and  po? 
The  idea  of  embedding  a  li\  ing  and  pathetic  picture  of  monastic  lif<- 
in  the  twelfth  oentury,  and  ;»  minute  Btudj  of  the  laboun  of  en- 
lightened churohmen  in  the  earlj    truj  >f  civilization     the  idea 
of  embedding  thia  tale,  as  if  it  were  the  remains  of  some  disinterred 
saint,  in  the  midsl  of  a  scries  of  '     i      on  the  \ 
of  modern  society     was  a  highly  original  and    inatru 
only  to  be  worked  to  success  by  a  master.     Aim!  the  master  bron 
it  to  a  delightful  Buccess.     In  all  his  writings  of  thirty  volumes  there 
are  few  pages  more  attractive  than  the  Btory  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond, 
A.bbo1    Eugo,  Abbot  Samson,  and  the  festival  of  St.  Edmund,  which 
all   pass   away    as   in   a   vision  leaving  Ma    mutilated    Mack    ruin 
amidst  green  expanses". — as  we  so  often  see  in  ^nr  England  to-day 
after    the     trampling    of    seven    centuries    over    the    graves     of    the 
early  monks. 

And  then,  when  the  preacher  passes  suddenly  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  nineteenth,  from  toiling  and  ascetic  monks  to  cotton 
spinners  and  platform  orators — the  effect  is  electric — as  though  some 
old  Benedictine  rose  from  the  dead  and  began  to  preach  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  city  of  factories.  Have  we  yet,  after  fifty  y 
in  this  time  of  tepid  hankering  after  Socialism  and  Theophilanthropic 
experiments,  got  much  further  than  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his  preaching 
in  Book IV.  on  'Aristocracies,'  'Captains of  Industry,'  'The  Landed,' 
'The  Gifted'?  What  truth,  what  force  in  the  aphorism: — "  To  pre- 
dict the  Future,  to  manage  the  Present,  would  not  be  so  impossible, 
had  not  the  Past  been  so  sacrilegiously  mishandled;  effaced,  and 
what  is  worse,  defaced"  ! — "  Of  all  Bibles,  the  frightfulest  to  dis- 
believe in  is  this 'Bible  of  Universal  History'" — "The  Leaders  of 
Industry,  if  Industry  is  ever  to  be  led,  are  virtually  the  Captains  of 
the  World."  What  new  meaning  that  phrase  has  acquired  in  these 
fifty  years!  "  Men  of  letters  may  become  a  'chivalry,'  an  actual  in- 
stead, of  a  virtual  Priesthood."  Well!  not  men  of  letters,  exactly: 
but  perhaps  philosophers,  with  an  adequate  moral,  and  scientific 
training.  Here,  as  so  often,  Carlyle  just  missed  a  grand  truth  to 
which  his  insight  and  nobility  of  soul  had  led  him,  through  his  per- 
verse inability  to  accept  any  systematic  philosophy,  and  through  his 
habit  to  listen  to  the  whispering  of  his  own  heart  as  if  it  were  equiv- 
alent to  scientific  certainty.  But  the  whole  book,  "  Past  and  Pres- 
ent,"  is  a  splendid  piece  and  has  .done  much  to  mould  the  thought 
of  our  time.     It  would  impress  us  much  more  than  it  does,  were  it 
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Dot  become  the  \  us  of  all  sincere  thought  aboutsocial  problems 

i  the  future  conditions  »»f  industry. 

Of  tin-  "  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches"  (1845)  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  BJ  the  greateel  of  our  author's  effective  products,  inas- 
much M  it  produced  the  most  definite  practical  result  in  moulding 
opinion,  and  a  result  of  the  highest  importance.  But  it  is  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  work  of  art,  or  even  an  organic  work  at  all,  and  it 
cannot  compare  in  literary  charm  with  some  other  of  the  author's 
works.  \Vre  do  not  turn  to  the  "  Cromwell"  again  and  again,  as  we 
do  to  the  u  French  Revolution,"  or  to  "  Sartor,"  which  we  can  take 
up  from  time  to  time  as  we  do  a  poem  or  a  romance.  Many  of  the 
great  books  of  the  world  are  not  read  and  reread  by  the  public,  just 
as  no  one  but  special  students  continually  resort  to  the  "  Novum 
Organum,"  or  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  For  similar  reasons, 
the  "  Cromwell "  will  never  be  a  favorite  book  with  the  next 
century,  as  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  with  ours.  It  has  done  its 
work  with  masterly  power;  and  its  work  will  endure.  And  some 
day  perhaps,  from  out  these  materials,  and  those  collected  by  Mr. 
Gardiner,  and  by  el  xepl  Gardiner,  a  'Life  of  Cromwell'  may  be 
finally  composed. 

It  is  true  that  the  attempt  to  force  Oliver  upon  us  as  perfect  saint 
and  infallible  hero  is  irritating  and  sometimes  laughable;  it  is  true 
that  the  anxiety  to  bedwarf  every  one  but  Cromwell  himself  is  un- 
just and  untrue;  and  the  depreciation  of  every  man  who  declines  to 
play  into  Oliver's  hands  is  too  often  manifest.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  judgments  are  so  sound,  the  supporting  authorities  are  so  over- 
whelming, the  work  of  verification  is  so  thorough,  so  scrupulous,  so 
perfectly  borne  out  by  all  subsequent  research — that  the  future  will 
no  doubt  look  on  the  "  Cromwell, "  not  only  as  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, but  the  most  satisfactory  and  effective  of  all  Carlyle's  work; 
although,  for  the  reasons  stated,  it  can  never  have  the  largest  measure 
of  his  literary  charm  or  possess  the  full  afflatus  of  his  poetic  and 
mystical  genius. 

By  the  time  that  "  Cromwell"  was  published,  Thomas  Carlyle 
was  turned  of  fifty,  and  had  produced  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  total 
work.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  later  book  will  be  permanently 
counted  amongst  his  masterpieces.  "Friedrich,"  for  reasons  set 
forth,  was  an  attempt  in  late  life  to  repeat  the  feat  of  the  "  Crom- 
well":  it  was  a  much  less  urgent  task:  and  it  was  not  so  well  per- 
formed.    The  "Latter-Day  Pamphlets"  (1850)    add  not  much  that 
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if  new  to  "  Put  and  IV.  ent"  (li  18),  01  to  "  Battel  (1881)  and 
little  of  what  they  add  is  either  needful  01  true,  The  world  had 
been  fully  enlightened  about.  Wind-bags,  Shams,  the  approach  to 
Tophet,  Stump  Orators,  Palaver  Parliaments,  Phantasm  Captain  .  and 
the  rest  of  the  Sartorian  puppet  pantomime.  There  was  0  profound 
truth  in  all  of  these  Invectives,  warnings,  and  prophecies.  But  the 
prophet's  voice  at  last  got  so  Bhrieky  and  monotonous,  that,  insfc 
of  warning  and  inspiring  a  second  generation,  these  terrific  maledic- 
tions began  to  fall  upon  a  practical  world.  An  ardent  admirer  of 
the  prophet  has  said  that,  when  he  first  heard  Carlyle  speak  face  to 

fact;,  he  COuld  hardly  resist  the  impression  that  he  was  listening  to 
an  actor  personating  the  Sage  of  Chelsea,  and  mimicking  the  stock 
phrases  of  the  "  Latter-Day  Pamphlets."  Certainly  no  man  of  m 
can  find  any  serious  guidance  on  any  definite  social  problem  ft 
these  "  Pamphlets"  of  his  morbid  decline.  Carlyle  at  last  sat  eating 
his  heart  out,  like  Napoleon  on  St.  Helena.  His  true  friends  will 
draw  a  covering  over  the  latest  melancholy  outbursts' about  Negroes, 
Reformers,  Jamaica  massacres,  and  the  anticipated  conflagration  of 
Paris  by  the  Germans.  It  is  pitiful  indeed  to  find  in  "  the  collected 
and  revised  works,"  thirty-six  volumes,  the  drivel  of  his  Pro-Slavery 
advocacy,  and  ill-conditioned  snarling  at  honest  men  labouring  to 
reform  ancient  abuses. 

It  is  perilous  for  any  man,  however  consummate  be  his  genius,  to 
place  himself  on  a  solitary  rock  apart  from  all  living  men  and  defiant 
of  all  before  him,  as  the  sole  source  of  truth  out  of  his  own  inner 
consciousness.  It  is  fatal  to  any  man,  however  noble  his  own  spirit, 
to  look  upon  this  earth  as  "  one  fuliginous  dust-heap, "  and  the  whole 
human  race  as  a  mere  herd  of  swine  rushing  violently  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea.  Nor  can  the  guidance  of  mankind  be  with  safety 
entrusted  to  one  who  for  eighty-six  years  insisted  on  remaining  an 
omnivorous  reader  and  omnigenous  writer  of  books.  Carlyle  was  a 
true  and  pure  "  man  of  letters, "  looking  at  things  and  speaking  to 
men,  alone,  in  his  study  through  the  medium  of  printed  paper.  All 
that  a  "  man  of  letters,"  of  great  genius  and  lofty  spirit,  could  do  by 
mere  printed  paper,  he  did.  And  as  the  "  supreme  man  of  letters" 
of  his  time  he  will  ever  be  honoured  and  long  continue  to  be  read. 
He  deliberately  cultivated  a  form  of  speech  which  made  him  unintel- 
ligible to  all  non-English-speaking  readers,  and  intelligible  only  to  a 
select  and  cultivated  body  even  amongst  them.  He  wrote  in  what, 
for  practical  purposes,  is  a  local,  or  rather  personal,  dialect.     And 
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thus  he  deprived  himself  of  tbat  world  wide  and  European  influence 
which  belo  » such  men  ai  Hume,  Gibbon,  Scott,  Byron,  Dickens, 

..ii  to  Macaulay,  Buskin,  and  Spencer.     But  his  name  will  stand 
ide  theirs  in  the  history  of  British  thought  111  the  nineteenth  oen 
turv;  and  a  d  1  band  of  ohosen  readers,  wherever  fcbe  Anglo- 

Saxon  tongue  is  heard,  will  for  generations  to  conn'  continue  to  drink 
inspiration  from  the  two  or  three  masterpieces  of  the  Annanddle 
.  anl  poet. 

Frederic  Harrison. 


THE   MANLY    VIRTUES   AND    PRA01  [OAL   POLITIi 

Sometimes,  in  oddi  men  who  sincerely  desire  the  betl 

ment  of  our  public  affairs,  but  who  have  Dot  taken  active  part  is 
direoting  them,  1  feel  tempted  to  tell  them  that  ther  pels 

which  should  be  preached  to  every  reformer.     The  G 
of  morality;  the  Becond  is  the  gospel  of  efficiency. 

To  decent,  upright  citizens  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  morality  as  applied  to  the  affairs  of  public  life.  [1 
even  graver  offence  to  sin  against  the  commonwealth  than  to  sin 
against  an  individual.  The  man  who  debauches  our  public  life, 
whether  by  malversation  of  funds  in  oilier,  by  the  actual  bribery  of 
voters  or  of  Legislators,  or  by  the  corrupt  use  of  the"  offices  as  spoils 
wherewith  to  reward  the  unworthy  and  the  vicious  for  their  noxious 
and  interested  activity  in  the  baser  walks  of  political  life, — this  man 
is  a  greater  foe  to  our  well-being  as  a  nation  than  is  even  the  default- 
ing cashier  of  a  bank,  or  the  betrayer  of  a  private  trust.  No  amount 
of  intelligence  and  no  amount  of  energy  will  save  a  nation  which  is 
not  honest,  and  no  government  can  ever  be  a  permanent  success  if 
administered  in  accordance  with  base  ideals.  The  first  renuisite  in 
the  citizen  who  wishes  to  share  the  work  of  our  public  life,  wrh ether 
he  wishes  himself  to  hold  office  or  merely  to  do  his  plain  duty  as  an 
American  by  taking  part  in  the  management  of  our  political  machin- 
ery, is  that  he  shall  act  disinterestedly  and  with  a  sincere  purpose  to 
serve  the  whole  commonwealth. 

But  disinterestedness  and  honesty  and  unselfish  desire  to  do  what  is 
right  are  not  enough  in  themselves.  A  man  must  not  only  be  disin- 
terested, but  he  must  be  efficient.  If  he  goes  into  politics  he  must 
go  into  practical  politics,  in  order  to  make  his  influence  felt.  Prac- 
tical politics  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  dirty  politics.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  long  run  the  politics  of  fraud  and  treachery  and  foul- 
ness is  unpractical  politics,  and  the  most  practical  of  all  politicians 
is  the  politician  who  is  clean  and  decent  and  upright.  But  a  man 
who  goes  into  the  actual  battles  of  the  political  world  must  prepare 
himself  much  as  he  would  for  the  struggle  in  any  other  branch  of 
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«mr  lift*.     Be  must  be  prepared  bo  meet  men  of  far  lower  ideas  than 

tnd  to  face  things,  not  as  be  would  wish  them,  but  as  they 

ii    must  not  lose  his  own  high  ideal,  and  ye1  be  mturi  face  the 

fad    that   the   majority  of   the   met)    with    whom   he  must   work   have 
■r  ideals.       il<'  must  Stand  firmly  for  what  he  believes,  and  yet  Ik; 

must  realize  that  political  action,  to  be  effective,  must  be  the  joint 
action  of  many  men,  and  that  he  must  sacrifice  BOmewhat  of  his  own 
opinions  to  those  of  ins  associates  if  be  ever  hopes  to  see  his  desires 
take  practical  shape. 

The  prime  thing  that  every  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  politics 
should  remember  is  that  he  must  act,  and  not  merely  criticise  the 
actions  of  others.  It  is  not  the  man  who  sits  by  his  fireside  reading 
his  evening  paper,  and  saying  how  bad  our  politics  and  politicians 
are,  who  will  ever  do  anything  to  save  us;  it  is  the  man  who  goes 
out  into  the^rough  hurly-burly  of  the  caucus,  the  primary,  and  the 
political  meeting,  and  there  faces  his  fellows  on  equal  terms.  The 
real  service  is  rendered,  not  by  the  critic  who  stands  aloof  from  the 
contest,  but  by  the  man  who  enters  into  it  and  bears  his  part  as  a 
man  should,  undeterred  by  the  blood  and  the  sweat.  It  is  a  pleasant 
but  a  dangerous  thing  to  associate  merely  with  cultivated,  refined 
men  of  high  ideals  and  sincere  purpose  to  do  right,  and  to  think  that 
one  has  done  all  one's  duty  by  discussing  politics  with  such  associ- 
ates. It  is  a  good  thing  to  meet  men  of  this  stamp;  indeed  it  is  a 
necessary  thing,  for  we  thereby  brighten  our  ideals,  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  people  who  are  unselfish  in  their  purposes ;  but  if  we 
associate  with  such  men  exclusively  we  can  accomplish  nothing.  The 
actual  battle  must  be  fought  out  on  other  and  less  pleasant  fields. 
The  actual  advance  must  be  made  in  the  field  of  practical  politics 
among  the  men  who  represent  or  guide  or  control  the  mass  of  the 
voters,  the  men  who  are  sometimes  rough  and  coarse,  who  sometimes 
have  lower  ideals  than  they  should,  but  who  are  capable,  masterful, 
and  efficient.  It  is  only  by  mingling  on  equal  terms  with  such  men, 
by  showing  them  that  one  is  able  to  give  and  to  receive  heavy  pun- 
ishment without  flinching,  and  that  one  can  master  the  details  of 
political  management  as  well  as  they  can,  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  establish  a  standing  that  will  be  useful  to  him  in  fighting  for 
a  great  reform.  Every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  country  is  in 
honor  bound  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  life.  If  he  does  his 
duty  and  takes  that  active  part  he  will  be  sure  occasionally  to  commit 
mistakes  and  to  be  guilty  of  shortcomings.     For  these  mistakes  and 
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shortcomings   he    will    receive    the    iiiiiuca  until    (l«niunr;iati«>ii    of    the 

oritiofl  wli<>  commit  neither  becau  e  they  never  do  anyth 

Nfvrrilu'lr.s.s  he  will  have  the  actios  of  knowing  that  the 

aalvation  of  the  country  ultimately  lies,  not  in  the  hands  of  I 
but  in  tlw  hands  of  those  who,  I  t  imperfe  otually  do  the 

work  of  the  nation.     I  would  not  for  one  moment  bounds  i  ai 

objecting  to  criticism  or  failing  to  appreciat  W"e 

aeed  fearless  criticism  of  our  public  men  and  public  pari 
unsparing  condemnation  of  all  persons  and  all  principles  that  count 
for  evil  in  our  public  life:   butitbeho  lan  to  remember 

that  the  work  of  the  critic  important  though  it  is,  is  of  alt 
secondary  importance,  and  that,  in  the  end,  pi  oomplit 

by  the  man  who  docs  the  things,  and  not  by  the  man  who  talks  about 

how  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done 

Therefore  the  man  who  wishes  to  do  good  in  his  community  must 
go  into  active  political  life.  If  he  is  a  Republican,  let  him  join  his 
local  Republican  association;  if  a  Democrat,  the  Democratic  associa- 
tion; if  an  Independent,  then  let  him  put  himself  in  touch  with  those 
who  think  as  he  does.  In  any  event  let  him  make  himself  an  active 
force  and  make  his  influence  felt.  Whether  he  works  within  or 
without  party  lines  he  can  surely  find  plenty  of  men  who  are  desirous 
of  good  government,  and  who,  if  they  act  together,  become  at  once  a 
power  on  the  side  of  righteousness.  Of  course,  in  a  government  like 
ours,  a  man  can  accomplish  anything  only  by  acting  in  combination 
with  others,  and  equally,  of  course,  a  number  of  people  can  act  together 
only  by  each  sacrificing  certain  of  his  beliefs  or  prejudices.  That 
man  is  indeed  unfortunate  who  cannot  in  any  given  district  find  some 
people  with  whom  he  can  conscientiously  act.  He  may  find  that  he 
;an  do  best  by  acting  within  a  party  organization ;  he  may  find  that 
lie  can  do  best  by  acting,  at  least  for  certain  purposes,  or  at  certain 
times,  outside  of  party  organizations,  in  an  independent  body  of  some 
kind ;  but  with  some  association  he  must  act  if  he  wishes  to  exert 
any  real  influence. 

One  thing  to  be  always  remembered  is  that  neither  independence 
on  the  one  hand  nor  party  fealty  on  the  other  can  ever  be  accepted 
as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  do  active  work  in  politics.  The  partv 
man  who  offers  his  allegiance  to  party  as  an  excuse  for  blindly  fol- 
lowing his  party,  right  or  wrong,  and  who  fails  to  try  to  make  that 
party  in  any  way  better,  commits  a  crime  against  the  country ;  and 
a  crime  quite  as  serious  is  committed  by  the  independent  who  makes 
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bii    independence  an  for  easy   self-indulgence,    and    who 

thinks  Unit  when  be  be  be!  bo  neither  party  be  is  excu 

from  the  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  practical  work  of  party  organiza- 
tion The  parly  man  is  bound  to  do  Ins  full  share  in  party  manage- 
ment. 11''  is  bound  to  attend  the  caucuses  and  tin-  primaries,  to  sec 
that  only  good  men  an' put  up,  and  to  exerl  bis  influence  as  strenu- 
ously against  the  furs  of  eminent  within  bis  party,  ;is,  through 
his  party  machinery,  be  does  against  those  who  are  without  tin-  party. 
In  the  same  way  tin*  independent,  if  lie  cannot  take  part  in  the  regu- 
lar organizations,  is  bound  to  do  just  as  much  active  constructive  work 
(not  merely  tin-  work  of  criticism)  outside;  he  is  bound  to  try  to  get  up 
an  organization  of  his  own  and  to  try  to  make  that  organization  felt 
in  some  effective  manner.  Whatever  course  the  man  who  wishes  to 
do  his  duty  by  his  country  takes  in  reference  to  parties  or  to  inde- 
pendence of  parties,  he  is  bound  to  try  to  put  himself  in  touch  with 
men  who  think  as  he  does,  and  to  help  make  their  joint  influence  felt 
in  behalf  of  the  powers  that  go  for  decency  and  good  government. 

Yet  another  thing  to  be  remembered  by  the  man  who  wishes  to 
make  his  influence  felt  for  good  in  our  politics  is  that  he  must  act 
purely  as  an  American.  If  he  is  not  deeply  imbued  with  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  he  cannot  succeed.  Any  organization  which  tries  to  work 
along  the  line  of  caste  or  creed,  which  fails  to  treat  all  American 
citizens  on  their  merits  as  men,  will  fail,  and  will  deserve  to  fail. 
Where  our  political  life  is  healthy,  there  is  and  can  be  no  room  for 
any  movement  organized  to  help  or  to  antagonize  men  because  they 
do  or  do  not  profess  a  certain  religion,  or  because  they  were  or  were 
not  born  here  or  abroad.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  that  those  with 
whom  we  associate,  and  those  for  whom  we  vote,  shall  be  themselves 
good  Americans  in  heart  and  spirit,  unhampered  by  adherence  to  for- 
eign ideals,  and  acting  without  regard  to  the  national  and  religious 
prejudices  of  European  countries;  but  if  they  really  are  good  Ameri- 
cans in  spirit  and  thought  and  purpose,  that  is  all  that  we  have  any 
right  to  consider  in  regard  to  them.  In  the  same  way  there  must  be 
no  discrimination  for  or  against  any  man  because  of  his  social  stand- 
ing. On  the  one  side,  there  is  nothing  to  be  made  out  of  a  political 
organization  which  draws  an  exclusive  social  line,  and  on  the  other 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  just  as  un-American  to  vote  against 
a  man  because  he  is  rich  as  to  vote  against  him  because  he  is  poor. 
The  one  man  has  just  as  much  right  as  the  other  to  claim  to  be  treated 
purely  on  his  merits  as  a  man.     In  short,  to  do  good  work  in  politics, 
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the  men  who  organize  inn  I  organize  wholly  without  regard  I 

t  beir  a    i  uiates  were  born  b<  whether  thi 

bants  or  Catholics,  Jews  or  Gentile  .  whether  they  are  ban] 

butohers,  pi  or  day-laborers.     All  that  can  rightlj 

of  one's  politioa]  b    ooiafc         I  lat  they  shall  be  bonesl  men 

American  i,  and  i  ub  tantially  in  accord  ■  w  j i«  »1 1 ti«-:il  ideas. 

A q< it ber  i bing  I bal  musl  ool  1"'  forj  the  man  i 

doing  good  political  work  is  the  D.eed  of  the  rougher,  manlier  \ 
and  above  all  the  virtue  of  personal  i 

moral,     [f  we  wish  to  do  good  work  for  our  country  we  must  be  un- 
selfish, disinterested,  Bincerely  desirous  of  ell-being  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  capable  of  devoted  adher  i  lofty  ideal;   but 
in  addition  we  must  be  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  able  to  hold 
own  in  rough  conflict  with  our  fellows,  able  to  suffer  punishm 
without  flinching,  and,  at  need,  to  repay  it  in  kind  with  full  1 
A  peaceful  and  commercial  civilization  is  always  in  danger  of  suffer- 
ing the  loss  of  the  virile  lighting  qualities  without  which  no  nation, 
however  cultured,  however  refined,  however  thrifty  and  prosper* 
can  ever  amount  to  anything.     Every  citizen  should  he  taught,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  life,  that  while  he  must  avoid  brawling  and 
quarrelling,  it  is  his  duty  to  stand  up  for  his  rights.      lie  must  real- 
ize that  the  only  man  who  is  more  contemptible  than  the  blast 
and  bully  is  the  coward.      No  man  is  worth  much  to  the  common- 
wealth if  he  is  not  capable  of  feeling  righteous  wrath  and  just  indig- 
nation, if  he  is  not  stirred  to  hot  anger  by  misdoing,  and  is  not 
impelled  to  see  justice  meted  out  to  the  wrongdoers.     No  man  is 
worth  much  anywhere  if  he  does  not  possess  both  moral  and  physical 
courage.     A  politician  who  really  serves  his  country  well,  and  de- 
serves his   country's  gratitude,  must  usually  possess   some  of   the 
hardy  virtues  which  we  admire  in  the  soldier  who  serves  his  country 
well  in  the  field. 

An  ardent  young  reformer  is  very  apt  to  try  to  begin  by  reform- 
ing too  much.  He  needs  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  has  got  to 
serve  as  a  sergeant  before  he  assumes  the  duties  of  commander-in- 
chief.  It  is  right  for  him  from  the  beginning  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  national,  State,  and  municipal  affairs,  and  to  try  to  make  himself 
felt  in  them  if  the  occasion  arises ;  but  the  best  work  must  be  done 
by  the  citizen  working  in  his  own  ward  or  district.  Let  him  associ- 
ate himself  with  the  men  who  think  as  he  does,  and  who,  like  him, 
are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  public  good.     Then  let  them  try  to  make 
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then  felt  in  the  ohoiot  oi  Alderman,  of  oounoilman,  of  assembly- 

man,     The  politicians   will    be  prompt  to  recognize   their  power,  and 

the  people  will  recognize  it  too,  altera  while.     Let  them  organize 

and  work,  undaunted  by  any  temporary  defeat.  If  they  fail  at  first, 
and  if  they  fail  again,  let  them  merely  make  up  their  minds  to  re- 
double their  efforts,  and  perhaps  alter  their  methods;  but  let  them 
keep  on  working. 

It  is  sheer  unuianliness  and  cowardice  to  shrink  from  the  contest 
because  at  first  there  is  failure,  or  because  the  work  is  difficult  or 
repulsive.  No  man  who  is  worth  his  salt  has  any  right  to  abandon 
the  effort  to  better  our  politics  merely  because  he  does  not  find  it 
pleasant,  merely  because  it  entails  associations  which  to  him  happen 
to  be  disagreeable.  Let  him  keep  right  on,  taking  the  buffets  he 
gets  good-humoredly,  and  repaying  them  with  heartiness  when  the 
chance  arises.  Let  him  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  have  to  face 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  spoils  politician,  and  also,  too  often,  the 
unfair  and  ungenerous  criticism  of  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 
Let  him  be  careful  not  to  show  himself  so  thin-skinned  as  to  mind 
either;  let  him  fight  his  way  forward,  paying  only  so  much  regard  to 
both  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  win  in  spite  of  them.  He  may 
not,  and  indeed  probably  will  not,  accomplish  nearly  as  much  as  he 
would  like  to,  or  as  he  thinks  he  ought  to:  but  he  will  certainly  ac- 
complish something ;  and  if  he  can  feel  that  he  has  helped  to  elevate 
the  type  of  representative  sent  to  the  municipal,  the  State,  or  the  na- 
tional legislature,  from  his  district,  or  to  elevate  the  standard  of  duty 
among  the  public  officials  in  his  own  ward,  he  has  a  right  to  be  pro- 
foundly satisfied  with  what  he  has  accomplished. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  matter  which  the  man  who  tries  to 
wake  his  fellows  to  higher  political  action  would  do  well  to  ponder. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  appeal  to  citizens  to  work  for  good  government 
because  it  will  better  their  estate  materially,  but  it  is  a  far  better 
thing  to  appeal  to  them  to  work  for  good  government  because  it  is 
right  in  itself  to  do  so.  Doubtless,  if  we  can  have  clean,  honest 
politics,  we  shall  be  better  off  in  material  matters.  A  thoroughly 
pure,  upright,  and  capable  administration  of  the  affairs  of  New  York 
city  would  result  in  a  very  appreciable  increase  of  comfort  to  each 
citizen.  We  should  have  better  systems  of  transportation ;  we  should 
have  cleaner  streets,  better  sewers,  and  the  like.  But  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  show  the  individual  citizen  that  he  will  be  individu- 
ally better  off  in  his  business  and  in  his  home  affairs  for  taking  part 
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in  politics.       I  do  not   think   it   [fl  worth    win!*-    to  that   dill   will 

he     tll<1    r;i:r.        The    citl/en    should     I..-     ;i  | .]  .fain  1     to     primarily    OB     tflC 

ground  that  it  ii  hia  plain  duty,  if  be  to  de  •  tv  th€  nan  i 

freeman,  to  do  Ins  full  share  in  the  bard  and  difficult  i 
government.     Be.must  do  his  share  unless  be  ii  frilling  to  pi 
himself  unlit  for  free  institutions,  tit  only  to  live  under  a  government 
where  be  will  be  plundered  and  bullied  ;         e  be  «;•  to  be 

plundered  and    bullied,  on   account  of   his   selfish  timidity  and   si 

sightedness.     A  clean  and  decent  government  re  in  the  end  to 

benefit  all  our  citizens  in  the  materia]  oircun  of  their  lr. 

but  each  oitizen  should  be  appealed  to,  to  take  part  in  bettering  our 

politics,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  possible  improvement  it  may  bring 
to  his  affairs,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  is  his  plain  duty  to  do  so, 
and  that  this  is  a  duty  which  it  is  cowardly  and  dishonorable  in  him 
to  shirk. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  men  who  wish  to  work  for  decent  politics 
must  work  practically,  and  yet  must  not  swerve  from  their  devotion 
to  a  high  ideal.  They  must  actually  do  things,  and  not  merely  con- 
fine themselves  to  criticising  those  who  do  them.  They  must  work 
disinterestedly,  and  appeal  to  the  disinterested  element  in  others, 
although  they  must  also  do  work  which  will  result  in  the  material 
betterment  of  the  community.  They  must  act  as  Americans  through 
and  through,  in  spirit  and  hope  and  purpose,  and,  while  being  dis- 
interested, unselfish,  and  gentle  in  their  dealings  with  others,  they 
must  also  show  that  they  possess  the  essential  manly  virtues  of  en- 
ergy, of  resolution,  and  of  indomitable  personal  courage. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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For  years  I  bave collected  pictures  of  children  of  all  sorts,  and 
inv  collection  now  numbers  many  hundreds.     The  very  finest  exprea 

siou  on  the  lace  of  a  child  or  infant  seems  to   me  to  be  that  of  open- 
1  and  often  open-mouthed  curiosity  and  wonder.     The  objects  of 

nature  charm  ami  entrance  the  soul,  which  for  the  moment  becomes 
almost  one  with  her.  This  state  is  akin  to  that  striven  for  by 
all  the  ecstasy-cults  from  Plato  down  to  Dante  in  his  first  vision  of 
the  Kose  of  Dawn.  It  is  Schopenhauer's  "  adequate  artistic  con- 
templation," in  which  for  a  moment  even  the  pain  of  existence  is 
forgotten,  and  man  becomes  all  eye  and  all  ear  envisaging  the  em- 
bodiments of  the  purest  ideas.  It  is  the  "  hedonic  narcosis"  of  the 
best  modern  aesthetic  theories.  This  divincst  thing  in  childhood, 
which  only  bad  school  methods  can  kill,  which  prompts  the  primeval 
experiments  of  infants  in  learning  to  use  their  senses,  limbs,  and 
minds  upon  nature,  is  the  root  of  the  spirit  of  research,  which  ex- 
plores, pries,  inquires  so  persistently,  and  often  so  destructively  in 
older  children,  and  comes  to  full  maturity  in  the  investigator  behind 
the  telescope  or  microscope,  in  the  laboratory,  seminary,  library,  or  on 
exploring  expeditions.  At  its  best,  this  spirit  of  research  has  awe 
and  reverence  enough  in  it  to  give  it  a  high  and  positive  religious 
character,  and  the  best  and  most  characteristic  feature  about  the  new 
movements  in  higher  education  that  I  am  trying  to  describe  is  that  its 
upward  tendencies  can  best  be  characterized  by  the  word  "  research," 
— a  word,  alas,  now  more  often  praised  than  understood. 

It  is  many  years  since  Yon  Sybel  wrote  his  account  of  the  German 
universities  as  harmonious  combinations  of  teaching  and  investigation. 
In  creating  the  Ecole  pratique,  which  represents  the  best  educational 
influences  in  France,  Duruy  had  as  its  chief  object  the  development 
of  scientific  research,  which  he  said  was  the  strength  of  the  German 
universities.  Jowett  nou  only  used  research-methods  of  teaching, 
but  advocated,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  special  equipments  for  men 
who  showed  promise  in  research.  Froude's  recent  inaugural  urges 
that  the  backbone  of  higher  education  is  the  ability  to  do  something. 
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Seth  Low  and  others  would  mak<  ition  the  mark  of  1 1 1 « -  urn 

\  er  til  \  b   'ht  inol   from  the  a  allege,     P  t  oi  the  ra 

discussions  about  the  new  Gresham  University  of  London  ii  th( 
sion  between   Fitzgerald,  who  would  m  rch  the  ftrsl  b 

of  the  new  CJniver  ity,  and  Lord  Kelvin,  who  would  aocord  it   I 
space,  luit  less  than  that  allotted  to  teaching.     Presidents   Oilman, 
Jordan,    Coulter,     Warn*  eld,    and    Welling,    Prof<  Rowland, 

Wright,  .1.  Iv  Boward,  Von  Holsl   0  Onto      John  P  1  many 

others  in  this  country,  have  lately  Baid   noble  and  stirring  things  for 
research.      It  emancipates    the    mind   from  error  and   suj  on, 

makes  us  no  longer  content  with  econd-hand  knowledge,  and 
transfigures  work  so  thai  men  come  to  love  nothing  so  well  as  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome.  By  varying  and  controlling  conditions  with 
lens,  electrode,  test-tube,  and  psychomotor,  it  opens  new  fields  as  \ 
as  the  entire  world  presented  to  natural  sense,  in  which  the  adult  is, 
as  it  were,  again  born  with  wonder  and  curiosity  as  fresh  as  in  child- 
hood. It  gets  the  mind  into  independent  action,  so  that  men  become 
authorities  and  nol  echoes.  Just  as  when  the  method  of  object-lese 
was  added  to  the  old  memory-cram,  and,  later,  the  method  of  manual 
training  brought  in  eye-  and  motor-minded  children  who  were  thought 
dnll  before,  so  research  has  shown  great  power  to  discover  as  well  as 
to  develop  talent,  and  makes  tolerable  successes  of  not  a  few  other- 
wise very  poor  students.  An  eminent  German  professor  would  sub- 
ordinate even  buildings  to  research,  and  lately  said  that  nothing 
would  now  contribute  more  to  the  advancement  of  chemistry  than 
cheap  laboratories  that  could  be  rebuilt  every  ten  years  to  meet  the  new 
research  problems  of  that  magnificent  science. 

The  deeper  causes  and  effects  of  this  movement  here  lie  in  the 
fact  that  individuality  is  thus  developed.  The  movement  from  large 
classes  to  small  elective  groups  is  incomplete,  and  must  culminate  in 
personal  aid  and  achievement.  This  appeals  not  only  to  the  nature 
of  youth,  but  to  the  spirit  of  democracy,  where,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
strength  lies  in  a  free  and  full  individualization.  Again,  it  is  re-en- 
forced by  the  newer  anthropology,  which  regards  man  as  two-thirds 
will,  makes  effort  the  highest  and  most  educable  part  of  his  nature, 
and  thus  gives  the  method  of  research  itself  the  highest  value,  even 
for  lower  schools,  quite  apart  from  the  value  of  discoveries.  To 
live  is  now  to  will :  acts  lay  down  the  primitive  strata  in  the  soul 
which  determine  even  the  deepest  belief.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  recent  German  books,  which  passed  through  more  than  a  score  of 
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editions  bo  less  than  two  years,  was  a  forcible  plea  that  the  ago  of  the 
professor  who  knows  is  now  giving  place  to  that  of  the  artist  who 
■  produces,  In  the  days  oi  the  old  New  England  farm,  where 
bad  active  duties  and  was,  in  a  Bense,  a  member  oi  the 
firm;  in  t:  :  of  the  old  debating  society  and  the  earlier  disputa- 

tion, which  from  the  time  of  Socrates  down  to  the  present  century 
the  chief  academic  method, — there  was  far  more  to  develop  the 
active  powers  of  youth  than  in  the  academic  training  which,  with  the 
decline  of  these  things,  Languished  until  these  days  of  research;  and 

arch,  for  the  average  man,  is  doubtless  of  far  greater  value  for  dis- 
cipline than  for  discovery. 

For  research,  the  first  need  is  a  professor  who  not  only  points, 
but  leads  the  way.  The  greatest  investigators  have  been  more  born 
than  made,  and  almost  constitute  a  distinct  class  of  men.  They  have 
the  rare  power  to  set  themselves  to  work,  and  the  rarer  power  to  keep 
doing  their  best  thing.  If  the  course  of  experimentation  suddenly 
makes  worthless  months  of  work  and  even  methods  and  apparatus 
devised  with  care  and  cost,  they  extract  all  the  lessons  of  failure  and 
push  on.  Truth  is  their  passion,  and  they  have  deliberately  chosen 
it  rather  than  repose.  They  live  in  and  for  their  work.  They  carry 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  contagion  and  stimulus,  of  which  would 
that  there  were  some  aureole  or  visible  sign.  They  have  followers — 
perhaps  a  school — wherever  they  are.  They  often  have  little  en- 
couragement, and  sometimes  meet  special  obstacles  in  the  institutions 
among  which  they  are  scattered,  while  our  scientific  associations, 
societies,  and  academies  are  not  strong  enough  and  not  organized  in 
a  way  to  give  them  either  the  moral,  intellectual,  or  material  aid 
afforded  them  in  older  countries.  The  distance  between  these  men 
and  the  routine-lesson-hearing  professor  is  too  great  to  be  estimated 
by  any  methods  of  psychological  measurement  yet  devised.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  illustrated  by  the  Professor  in  Winthrop's  "  Cecil 
Dreeme, "  about  whom  a  few  students  sometimes  were  said  to  buzz, 
as  hungry  bees  in  a  sheep  pasture  in  late  fall  about  a  dried -up 
nrullen-stalk,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fennel-stick  in  which  Pro- 
metheus brought  down  the  divine  fire,  on  the  other.  The  joy  of 
serving  talent  by  opening  fields  of  opportunity  is  great  and  abiding. 
Some  are  born  teachers  and  come  so  to  love  the  respect  and  guidance 
of  young  men  that  they  are  satisfied  to  be  the  popular  idol  of  the  stu- 
dents ;  but,  useful  and  noble  as  this  is,  it  is  not  the  highest.  Others 
make  the  best  plans,  perhaps  even  devise  the  best  apparatus,  but  do 
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Dot  put  the  work   through.     Still  other*  drift  mt<>  tie    1. 
their  departments  and  develop  talent  for  antiquarian  inquiry  inl 
others  have  done;  and  again  othera  develop  taste  and  for  ap- 

peals t«>  the  public  in  popular  lectures,  arti  and  books.  All 
"tins  is,''  aa  the  old  general  said  of  a  manoeuvre  parade,  "magnifi- 
cent, but  it  is   not  war.  "      At   lea  t,  cn-.it.  !i   and 

is  higher  and  rarer  than  any  of  these.  A  pupil  of  Eelmholtz,  him- 
self  distinguished  before  his  earl j  death,  < >n<-< •  .-aid   t<>   me  thai  it 

Med  almost  as  if  liis  teacher's  every  serious  thought  d  addi- 

tion to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,     perhaps  the  hi  compli- 

ment  ever  paid  a  man  of  science. 

Such  very  rare  men,  companions  of  the  new  life  of  education, — 
Pieroe,  Agassiz,  Whitney,  Leidy,  Sylvester,  and  a  Bcore  or  two  <>f 

Others  who  have  leavened  their  environment  and  polarized  the  lives 
of  their  students,  are  hardly  the  men  described  in  the  following 

nitieant  extract  iVom  the  presidential  report  of   our  oldest  (Jnivei 
for  the  year  L891-92,  as  follows: 

"There  Beem  to  bo  three  main  considerations  which  affect  the  exchangeable 
value  of  a  professor's  services.  The  first  is  the  success  of  his  regular  teaching,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  success  with  which  he  gives  instruction  from  six  to  ten 
hours  a  week  during  term  time.  The  second  consideration  is  his  capacity  for 
usefulness  outside  of  his  regular  teaching,  as,  for  example,  in  administrative 
work,  scientific  investigation,  literary  production,  or  in  the  varied  activities 
which  give  social  or  public  influence.  The  third  is  the  length  of  his  service. 
In  estimating  the  value  of  a  university  officer  there  are  often  other  considerations 
also,  less  tangible,  or  often  even  indescribable,  but  still  of  appreciable  and  some- 
times decisive  influence, — such  as  temperament,  bearing,  manners,  tact,  and 
humor." 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  and  original  professors  I  know  in  this 
country  is  not  only  an  indifferent  teacher,  but  he  told  me  that  he  had 
failed  in  two  institutions  where  the  value  of  a  professor's  services 
was  ranked  as  above.  It  might  even  be  asked  how  much  mental 
power  should  be  sacrificed  to  secure  that  kind  of  "  general  moral  in- 
fluence over  the  students"  which,  in  many  colleges,  holds  the  first 
place,  and  fitly  so;  but  the  real  university  professor  must  have  the 
utmost  freedom,  and  his  individuality  must  be  given  the  widest 
scope  compatible  with  organization  and  harmony.  Bearing  and  tem- 
perament, mood,  the  personal  likes  or  dislikes  of  the  president,  must 
be  absolutely  subordinated  to  higher  things.  The  psychoses  of  talent 
and  genius  often  require  as  wide  range  as  Mill  suggests  in  his  "  Lib- 
erty. "  Sometimes  prolonged  and  intense  effort  tends  to  react  into 
"dumps"  in  all  of  us.  To  some,- the  routine  and  rules  of  common 
36 
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college   life   are  so   irksome  that   for   tins,  and,  indeed,  for  other 
e  choice  men  would  have  been  failures  under  the  old 
•in.     In  the  new  ■■  Bouse  of  Solomon"  they  should  nave  the  best 
equipment,  the!  pay,  the  freest  air;   for  thus  not  merely  the 

university,   but  the  nation,   receives   with  due   bonor   its  anointed 
prophets. 

\  centra]  chapter  in  the  new  pedagogy  of  higher  education  should 
iven  to  the  choice  of  topics  for  research.  In  running  over  the 
titles  of  many  of  the  60,000  theses  for  the  doctorate,  offered  by  a 
German  firm,  the  triviality  of  a  large  number,  in  the  departments 
1  hi  judge  of,  is  most  striking.  Scores  of  bright  students  whom  I 
have  known  have  worked  one  or  two  years  upon  topics  that  were 
nothing  less  than  petty.  Many  are  set  by  their  professors  to  investigate 
points  upon  which  only  negative  results  are  reached — work  by  no 
means  worthless,  but  rarely  of  the  highest  value.  More  often  candi- 
dates for  degrees  are  given  what  is  called  "  analogy  work,"  i.e.,  they 
take  some  recent  and  successful  line  of  research  and  introduce  some 
minor  variation  in  the  conditions  to  find  its  effect  upon  results.  This 
type  of  thesis  best  insures  against  the  risk  of  abortive  issue.  Others 
are  given  a  small  point  in  the  professor's  work  because  he  can  utilize 
it  later.  In  most  humanistic  departments  it  is  a  late  fad  for  German 
professors  to  give  to  American  students  American  topics.  Thus  the 
student,  although  working  at  the  disadvantage  of  absence  from  his 
fullest  sources,  is  surest  of  successfully  impressing  his  examiners. 
The  dissertations  of  French  candidates,  although  less  in  number,  are 
bulkier  and  more  likely  to  be  of  real  value  upon  the  historical  side. 
The  ratio  of  help  by  and  help  to  the  professor  is  more  likely  to  fall  to 
the  advantage  of  the  student.  The  worst  dangers  of  specialization  are 
liable  to  be  realized  at  just  this  point.  Instead  of  giving  the  young 
man  a  large  view  he  is  restricted  to  a  narrow  one.  I  asked  a  candi- 
date whose  thesis  was  accepted,  and  who  was  passing  a  successful  ex- 
amination in  philology,  including  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
forms  of  Lucretius,  whether  that  author  wrote  drama,  history,  philos- 
ophy, prose,  or  poetry,  and  he  did  not  know.  Of  our  two  largest 
American  universities  one  requires  research,  but.  it  need  not  be 
printed,  the  other  requires  only  "high  attainment."  Thus  the  real 
value  of  the  degree  cannot  be  judged  by  the  "  consensus  of  the  com- 
petent. "  Where  the  young  investigator  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree, but  a  research-assistant,  or  in  a  sense  indentured  to  the  pro- 
fessor,  the  case  is,   of  course,  very  different.     Larger  risk  can  be 
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taken;  the  professor  is  more  identified  with  the  work ;  the  tudei 
identity  merged,  and  although  he  really  gets  better  training  be  □ 
usuallj  be  paid  more,  because  he  baa  nothing  individual  V  for 

bis  work,     Finally ,  the  best  prof <  perhaps,  differ  in  notbirj 

widely  than  in  the  degree  in  which  the  student1    identity  i    brought 
out.     Some  suggest  and  aid  the  work  of  students  in  their  laboratoi 
but  i'\  rule  or  oustom  doI  only  owu  or  control,  but,  perhaps,  publish 
n  as  theirs  "with  the  assistance  of"  or  "jointly  with"  the  student. 
Other  instructors  put  all  thru-  own  best  work  into  the  student's  ban 
not.  only  giving  him  daily  advice,    but  perhaps,   like   Ludwig 
Leipzig,  taking  bis  crude  curves,  tables,  and  n  writes  the  entire 

memoir  himself,  and  prints  it  under  the  Btudent's  name,  stating  merely 
the  laboratory  in  which  the  work  was  done. 

The  founder  and  trustees  of  Clark  University  recently  commis- 
sioned me  to  spend  a  year  of  inquiry — the  sixth  that  I  had  bo  spent — 
among  European  universities.  Therewere  do  questions  I  asked  more 
constantly  than  those  touching  the  best  methods  of  initiating  the  I 
men  into  research.  The  notes  thus  gathered  of  ideal  ways  most  ap- 
proved may  be  summarized — making  large  allowances  for  different  top- 
ics— somewhat  as  follows:  First,  as  to  choice  of  subjects:  The  pro- 
fessor should  keep  constant  note  of  all  suggestions  from  his  reading  or 
thinking,  and,  from  the  mob  of  these,  some  will  slowly  ripen,  shoot 
together,  or  appear  in  perspective  as  essential  over  against  the  many 
non-essentials.  Some  stock  of  these  every  true  scientific  shepherd  of 
souls  will  always  keep  on  hand,  with  the  best  references,  and  more 
or  less  sprouted  in  his  own  mind  and  ready  for  transplantation  or 
grafting.  These  must  be  topics  capable  of  awakening  as  deep  interest 
and  as  wide  views  as  possible ;  they  must  be  so  central  as  to  readily 
open  into  the  largest  fields  of  the  department,  for  nothing  is  so  edu- 
cative as  a  good  subject  which  can  grow  with  the  student's  growth,  and 
such  a  subject  often  makes,  and  even  saves,  men  and  careers.  Here 
the  quality  of  the  professor  appears ;  and  a  recent  writer  even  suggests 
that  the  divinity  of  Jesus  chiefly  appeared  in  his  power  to  select  the 
essential  and  to  avoid  the  unessential  topics  of  human  life  and  work. 
Conferences  of  instructors  in  related  lines  help  to  ripen  such  incubated 
subjects,  and  are  of  the  highest  value  to  the  professors  themselves. 

In  many  departments, — anthropology,  geology,  meteorology, 
in  some  respects  psychology,  and  all  social,  political,  financial,  and 
other  fields, — the  subjects  that  cry  out  for  investigators  are  far  richer 
and  larger  in  our  country  than  the.  same  subjects  in  other  lands.     Ke- 
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>h  on  home  topics  ia  doI  merely  an  eduoationa]  but  ft  crying  national 

i.  Publio,  private,  and  industrial  life  Buffers,  and  nowhere  are 
there  so  many  topics  so  well  adapted  to  foster  the  spirit  of  research.     If 

voiiM  only  o  i  take  things  In  too  bookish  ways,  and  gradually 

emancipate  ourselves  from  andiscriminating  worship  of  the  educa 
tional  ways  of  Euro]  should  hear  how  loudly  both  physical  nature 

and  man  call  to  American  students  to  respect  their  own  problems. 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell  prefers  real  Americans  like  Edwards, 
Franklin,  Poe,  and  Hawthorne  to  men  of  the  spirit  of  our  romantic, 
historians,  •  -Irving,  Motley,  Prescott,  and  Bancroft,  who  lived 
abroad;  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  repeats  Emerson's  warning  that  imita- 
tion is  Buicide;  Phillips  Brooks  asked  if  Americans  will  never  cease 
to  prefer  foreign  to  domestic  missions.  In  all  these  sentiments  we 
should  recognize  new  flavors  to  be  judiciously  used  in  preparing  the 
symposium  of  research. 

To  assign  topics  to  individuals  is,  in  some  fields,  a  no  less  deli- 
cate problem  than  choosing  them.  Often  the  fit  man  goes  out  to  the 
fit  subject  the  moment  it  is  suggested.  If  possible,  the  theme  should 
graft  on  to  a  vigorous  and  well-grown  stock  of  native  interest;  it 
should  appeal  to  the  best  and  strongest  there  is  in  the  student,  and 
should  bring  out  all  his  powers  and  focus  his  energies.  Some- 
times a  selection  may  be  made  and  urged  by  a  wise  teacher  who 
knows  his  man.  If  such  calling  and  election  be  made  sure  in  what- 
ever way,  the  doctor-thesis  may  determine — as  indeed  it  often  has — 
the  entire  after-development.  I  believe  the  choice  of  a  right  subject 
for  a  year's  research  is  far  more  formative,  for  every  active  mind, 
than  the  election  of  courses.  If  the  chosen  subject  fit  the  man  and 
also  be  of  fundamental  rather  than  accessory  nature,  the  energy  that 
is  evoked  is  often  marvellous.  I  have  known  students  who  got  up  a 
fair  reading-knowledge  of  a  modern  language  from  the  beginning 
because  they  found  it  contained  things  vital  for  their  chosen  research. 
In  two  cases  that  I  knew,  a  branch  of  mathematics  was  gotten  up  in 
the  same  way.  To  be  inspired  by  an  essential,  fundamental,  or 
material  subject  gives  a  vigorous  young  mind  amazing  power  to 
conquer  formal  or  expressive  subjects  like  languages,  methods,  and 
technique,  and  gives  a  training  in  logic  far  better  than  the  best 
cramming  of  any  text-book  upon  that  subject.  All  but  dry  youthful 
minds  hate  everything  formal  if  divorced  from  what  is  material,  as  is 
done  in  so  many  educational  ways,  but  work  wonders  with  it  if  it  is 
duly   subordinated.     Youth  loves  the  new  because  it  looks  toward 
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the  future,  and  I  doubt  if  any  jroung  man  aft.  r,  at 

die  most,  thirty,  ihould  ever  be  called  upon  to  pas:-  much  <>f  an 
amination;  he  '-an  certainly  do  better  ii  be  can  do  an)  thing. 

Wherever  such  teachers  and  Fellows  aa  I  ha.  m!"* 

work  together  thus,  with  suitable  equipment,  thi  a  anil 

<>r  the  heaii  of  one.  It  may  have  few  or  Enany  departments  or  men, 
but  there  must  be  enough  of  Loth  tor  comparison  and  co-ordination 
to  work.     In  eaoh  department  there  in '  i  men  and  fchi 

^(  researoh,  so  that  eaoh  may  follow  and  co-operate  in  the  work  of  all, 
and  there  must  he  enough  related  departments  to  stimulate  and  help 
eaeh  other.  Too  many  students  proportionately  Lessen  the  lead* 
efficiency  for  eaeh.  This  is  intensive  rather  than  extensive  univei 
work.  To  define  the  "  university"  as  this  or  that  has  generally  I 
a  note  of  provincialism  :  the  word  should  cover  all  the  very  many  and 
very  different  things  implied  in  the  highest  education.  But  the  fore- 
going is  central,  and  teaching-institutions,  professional  schools,  and, 
sometimes,  technical,  normal,  preparatory,  and  even  industrial  schools, 
may  be  grouped  about  and  even  incorporated  in  a  university  with 
great  gain  to  them  and  it,  provided  only  the  university  be  not  with- 
out this  soul.  All  these  other  institutions  are  liable  to  smoulder, 
and,  like  green  wood,  will  extinguish  any  but  a  hot  fire,  which  alone 
they  make  burn  brighter.  Wherever  this  real  university  spirit  of 
research  breaks  out,  there  is  life ;  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  in  modern 
accents ;  the  old  oracles  find  new  voices,  and  who  would  and  should 
not  listen?  As  the  Church  universal  is  found  wherever  a  few  are 
gathered  together  who  love  God  and  do  His  will,  so  we  might  imagine 
a  kind  of  University  universal,  of  which  all  groups  of  students  in- 
flamed with  the  love  of  truth  are  corporate  members.  Indeed,  the 
new  Heichs-Anstalt  of  Berlin — which  is  now  making  the  first  serious 
attempt  in  the  world  to  co-ordinate  all  German  research  in  its  depart- 
ments, preventing  duplication,  helping  those  who  need  it,  unfolding 
methods  of  co-operation  between  like  departments  in  different  uni- 
versities, devising  and  assigning  parts  in  great  secular  investigations 
that  require  great  expense  and  many  men — expresses  the  new  methods 
of  inter-institutional  work  from  which  much  is  to  be  hoped.  The 
new  academic  spirit  now  heard  in  so  many  recent  noble  utterances,  and 
felt  in  so  many  new  plans  for  academic  improvement,  is,  as  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  the  very  best  and  most  hopeful  thing  in 
all  our  national  life.  It  is  at  its  best  full  of  the  positive  spirit  of 
youth,  and  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  miasma  of  decadence  and 
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imiam  that  sometimes  creeps  into  ancient  scats  of  learning  in 
decline.     The  world  and  buman  life  are  bo  full ;  history  bo 
unwritten  or  bo  needing  to  be  written  again ;  die  forms  and  laws  of 
life  bo  little  known,— with  all  our  nearly  one  million  catalo 

gued!  God's  work,  no  less  holy  than  Bis  word,  is  dark  only  with 
excess  of   light.      Nature  ncvi  aed  BO  incxliausti ve  a  reservoir  of 

force  complex   yet  so  simple;    so  lawful  in  every  part  yet  so 

lavishly  beneficent  to  man;  to  those  who  truly  love  and  wait  upon 
her  she  never  was  so  voluble,  nor  her  revelations  so  precious;  and  the 
truth-seeker  never  so  able  to  answer  his  own  prayers. 

I  do  not  forget  the  dangers,  the  weakness,  nor  the  self-deception 
that  often  result  from  attempted  methods  of  research,  but  the  investi- 
gator who  merely  finds  a  new  species,  who  applies  a  method  found  good 
for  moths  to  butterflies,  whose  sole  achievement  is  to  write  the  history 
of  his  little  township,  trace  the  uses  of  a  Greek  particle,  or  section  the 
egg  of  a  new  worm,  has  at  least  come  into  touch  with  great  and 
vital  topics.  The  weakest  thesis,  which  generally  makes  a  tiny  con- 
tribution to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  puts  the  author — as  every  man  of 
modern  culture  must  be  once  in  his  life — beyond  authority,  books, 
custom,  tradition,  or  habit,  where  he  can  take  a  fresh,  independent  look 
at  reality.  He  ceases  to  be  a  passive  recipient,  escapes  the  insidious 
self-indulgence  of  knowing  merely,  and  does  or  produces  something, 
acts  from  scientific  insight,  critical  testing,  personal  conviction.  This 
is  the  university's  accolade:  "  Stand  erect,  look  about  you,  be  free, 
that  henceforth,  whether  conservative  or  radical,  orthodox  or  scepti- 
cal, you  may  light  your  own  way  with  independent  knowledge." 
Young  men  in  American  higher  institutions  of  learning,  under  twenty- 
five  or  even  thirty,  have  done  amazingly  little;  they  have  scarcely 
written  even  a  good  college  song  or  a  poem  that  will  live;  they  have 
ground  fairly  well  in  the  mills  of  examination  and  produced  some 
respectable  parodies,  burlesques,  and  satires;  but  youth  is  the  age  for 
creation,  for  striking  out  new  lines,  as  the  many  recent  studies  of 
talent  and  genius  make  more  than  ever  manifest.  Youth  in  this 
country,  according  to  the  general  testimony  of  their  foreign  professors, 
excel  in  native  powers,  and,  if  they  lack  special  discipline,  more  than 
atone  for  it  in  energy  and  common  sense — for  which  life  in  this 
country  is  the  best  school  on  earth.  Let  us  cease  to  sin  against 
these  elite  youth  of  our  nation,  as  we  so  grievously  do  in  ways  indi- 
cated in  my  last  article  in  The  Forum,  that  the  next  century  may 
find  the  beginnings  of  a  higher  and  more  national  academic  nurture. 
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Let  Ul     "I.Mirc   :i|    \\li;it    tin-    lil'-tliml     of     flCO     ill\'(  tioil     llfl 

for  Germany.     In   is<»«;  the  army  and  indu  of   Pi 

shattered  al  b  blo^v  by  the  battle  ol  Jena,  the  i  tate  ■■•■ 
infertile,    its  Bpiril    unpractical,  itfl  military  situation  the  t  in 

bory,  ; i ii<  1  its  record  fuller  oi  di  cord  than  of  unity;  th<  bad 

never  felt  bucd  humiliation,  and   its  future  ne\  med  sod 

Bui  the  German  stock  was  still  vigorous.     Scharnh< 
the  military  system,  and  Stem  the  land  laws  and  status  of  thi 
on  the  present  basis.     Jahn  founded  everywhere  his  patriotic  turn 
societies  and  preached  again  the  gospel  of  ancienl   («  •        thai  only 
Btrong  muscles  can  make  nations  greal  and   men  free.     Bu1  the  b 
note  \\  bich  guided  and  unified  all  was  spoken  by  Fichte  in  his  famous 
"  Addresses  to  the  German   Nation,"  which    were   given    in  Berlin 
every  Sunday  evening  for  an  entire  winter  t<>  large  audiences  "f  the 
best  classes,  with  Napoleon's  Bentries  at  the  door  and  his  spies  Bcatt 
through  the  hall.      He  said  in  substance  tin-: 

We  still  have  left  us  German  bodies  large,  Btrong,  and  healthy  to  th< 
marvellous  language  al]  our  own,  and  not  agglomerate  of  many  i  like 

English,  and  a  pure  blood  never  mixed  with  other  races.     We  have  wrought  out 

the  Reformation,  the  greatest  task  the  human  spirit  has  \<i  achieved,  and  our 
ancestors  call  to  us  not  to  let  the  work  they  died  in  doing  be  in  vain.     We  carry 
the  light  and  hope  of  the  world  ;  if  we  sink,  freedom  and  humanity  sink  with 
us.     It  is  not  primarily  by  armies  or  legislation,  but  we  must  rise,  if  we  ri 
all,  by  the  slow  and  sure  processes  of  national  education.     We  must  now  live  for 
our  children,  training  their  bodies  and  minds  as  was  never  done  in  the   world 
before.     Schools  have  been  the  one  product  in  which  Germany  has  already 
celled.     We  have  set  the  soul  of  man  free,  and  have  preached,  taught,  lived,  and 
believed  in  ideas  and  ideals.     We  must  make  education  our  Bupreme  task  ;  we 
must  realize  the  Platonic  republic,  where  the  wisest  ruled  and  education  was  the 
chief  problem  for  statesmanship.     This  policy  must  be  our  destiny  ;  our  leaders 
must  be  priests  of  truth  and  in  her  pay  ;  they  must  think  fearlessly  and  c< 
lessly  in  all  directions  ;  must  investigate  and  discuss ;  do  and  suffer  all  in  the 
world's  great  holy  cause  of  science  and  learning. 

To  this  end  lie  invoked  all  ranks  and  classes,  for  thus  not  only 
the  united  Fatherland — long  hoped  for,  long  delayed — could  become 
real,  but  men  of  a  higher  type  than  had  yet  appeared  would  be 
developed. 

Thus  Fichte,  idealist  and  enthusiast,  spoke  and  was  heard  as  no 
man  had  spoken  or  been  heard  since  Luther.  For  him  education  was 
the  one  divine  cause  in  the  world, — a  new  dispensation  of  religion 
itself.  In  accordance  with  his  conception,  but  by  far  more  practical 
men  than  he,  the  University  of  Berlin  was  founded  and  a  national 
policy  defined  making  education  the  test  of  all.     Along  these  lines 
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the  Fatherland  haa  become  one  oi  the  sti  I  and  I  iverned 

In  bistorj      Ju  the   Reformation  slowly  pervaded  other 

land  G  many  baa  set  the  educational  fashions  for  most  nations 
continental  Europe,  Bei  methods  have  been  especially  influential 
since  the  war  oi  L870  made  manifest  the  strength  that  this  policy 
had  developed  in  two  generations.  The  German  university  is  to-day 
the  freest  spot  on  earth.     As  in  the  Middle  A-  one  still  have 

their  own  court  and  prison,  the  rector  is  exempl  from  prosecution 
during  office,  and   the  professor's  private  property  is  exempt  from 

taxation.       Across    the    street    from    the    palace   of   an    autocratic  and 

high-church  emperor,  principles  subversive  of  the  state  and  of  insti- 
tuted religion  have  often  been  taught  with  impunity.  Bauer  was  not 
only  professor  but  pastor,  preaching  with  power  in  the  established 
church  while  promulgating  his  well-known  mythic  theory  of  the 
gospel  and  the  early  church. 

Research  has  always  been  the  touchstone  upon  which  the  value  of 
university  work  was  tested.  This  relentless  inquiry  has  been  pursued 
more  exclusively  by  professors  with  less  co-operation  from  advanced 
students  than  the  present  demands.  But  nothing  has  been  exempt. 
God  and  the  existence  of  the  external  world  have  been  investigated, 
and  the  universe  evolved  from  pure  thought,  being,  ego,  will,  cosmic 
gas ;  and  even  absurdities  have  had  free  scope.  Never  has  the  world 
seen  such  burning  and  all-sided  curiosity.  What  is  matter,  soul, 
type,  idea?  How  and  why  did  they  come  to  be?  What  are  all  the 
forms  of  knowledge  abstractly  possible  for  thought,  and  of  existence 
possible  for  being?  What  is  the  essence  of  life,  love,  freedom,  duty, 
law,  state,  religion?  All  the  old  forms  of  laws  and  belief  men  had 
lived  by  were  upturned  and  every  possibility  explored  in  quest  of 
deeper  foundations.  But  the  most  perfect  liberty  was  never  more 
perfectly  vindicated  by  its  fruits.  In  all  this  ferment  shallow  and 
bad  ideas  have  died,  and  truth  has  come  to  new  power.  While  weak 
men  have  passed  through  a  period  of  confusion,  and  some  have  grown 
sterile,  strong  natures  have  only  struck  deeper  root. 

Thus  freed  and  limbered  by  speculation,  scientific  curiosity  turned 
toward  the  past  and  nature.  Literature,  scriptural,  classic,  and 
ethnic;  languages,  new  and  old,  cultured  and  savage;  history  in  all 
its  departments, — have  been  explored  by  men  whose  names  are 
household  words  with  scholars.  The  very  soil  of  ancient  states  has 
been  spaded  and  sifted.  Discoveries  great  and  small  without  number, 
new  standpoints  and   methods,  have  reconstructed  as  well  as  vastly 
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enlarged  our  knowledge  oi  •  nation  and  tongue   hero  and  in  titn 

h..ii  of  the  past,  So,  too,  within  the  memory  of  men  oow  livii 
chemistry  and  biology  have  been  almosl  created,  and  the  sphen 
mathematics,   astronomy,    phj  led. 

Soience  has  given  us  a  aew  and   indefinitely  larger  beaven  and  earth, 
and  Btanda  forth  as  the  greate  I  achievement  of  buman  effort  tl 
\i'\cr  bave  so  many  men  Btood  so  close  to  nature  and  I 
striven   with  such   reverence    to  think   God's   thought        ter    Hun 
exactly,  as  in  (he  Philosophical   Paoulty  which  is  devoted  to  11 
gation,  and  winch  is  the  beart  of  the  German  university,  and  to  be 
united  with  which  saves  technical  and  prof<  I  school     from  nar- 

rowness and  drj  ness. 

Count,  now,  all  the  learned  societies  ami  academies  m  Germany, 
where  all  who  would  rise  must  investigate,  where  the  I  ecialists 

stimulate  each  other,  where  M  archives"  and  other  seriala  by  the  score 
contain  solely  the  results  of  original  research;  observe  the  honors 
and  opportunities  of  many  kinds  bestowed  on  leaders;  and  study  all 
the  ways  by  which  the  best  of  this  material  sifts  and  filters  down  from 
the  top — which  is  the  one  source  of  vitality  in  an  educational  system — 
to  the  bottom,  in  university  seminaries  for  teachers,  lectures,  text- 
books, apparatus,  practical  schools  of  all  kinds;  and  see  what  all  this 
has  brought  in  military  success,  in  mental  power,  growing  industrial 
leadership,  and  what  vastly  larger  things  are  now  dreamed  of  in  the 
future, — and  we  shall  then  understand  what  the  Educational  State  of 
Fichte's  dream  has  now  come  to  mean.  There  are  defects,  of  course, 
and  they  are  patent,  but  there  is  far  larger  room  for  the  exercise  of 
the  higher  and  rarer  powers  of  sympathetic  appreciation  and  respect. 
A  far  wider  field  opens  now  and  to  us.  Of  course,  the  ideal  uni- 
versity will  not  float  down  to  us  from  the  heavens  like  the  new  Jeru- 
salem ;  it  will  not  come  by  observation,  nor  yet  by  teaching  alone.  It 
is  sure  to  need  a  larger  academic  policy  shaped  more  by  the  faculty, 
who  can  be  best  trusted  with  the  interests  of  science  if  their  quality  is 
once  well  established.  All  the  examinations  in  the  world  will  never 
lead  up  to  it.  Arbitrary  assertion,  unproven  facts,  and  unassimilated 
knowledge  weaken  the  zest  for  truth.  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the  great 
men  of  that  period,  we  are  told,  never  passed  an  examination.  But 
I  am  bold  enough  to  declare  that  a  student  is  one  who  studies, 
really  studies,  and  the  word  means  nothing  else ;  he  has  learned  to 
trust  himself  and  lets  himself  go.  As  Lowell  says,  he  has  learned 
that  the  universe  is  fireproof  and  he  need  not  fear  if  he  strikes  a 
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matoh.     I-  rch  requires  some,  though  not  usually  great, 

ial  expenditure  for  construction  oi  new  apparatus  and  purchase 

dal    literature,   and  oannol    be    done    at  institutions    which 

"plant  but  do  not  water/1   and   which  must  work  with  the  wolf 

iver  at  the  door.  In  a  young  country,  with  young  men  more 
dominant  than  ever  in  the  world  before,  dowered  with  the  genius 
of  practical  achievement,  memory  work  was  never  so  chokingly 
dry,  and,  with  all  our  vast  problems,  doing  was  never  so  in- 
spiring. Let  our  universities  accept  and  not  resist  our  manifest 
destiny,  and  co-operate  to  unfold  the  discipline  that  comes  by 
doing.  The  more  and  better  the  books,  apparatus,  and  professors, 
and  the  fewer  the  students,  if  their  promise  increase  inversely  as  their 
numbers,  the  better  the  work.  It  is  all  tlie  kingdom  of  the  spirit, 
and    too    infinitely    delicate   to   brook   much   meddling.      Excessive 

thing  palls  and  kills;  but  the  instruction  of  such  men  as  I  would 
see,  and  one  of  whom  I  would  myself  be  above  all  tilings  if  I  could, 
is  a  revelation.  It  is  dealing  with  knowledge  that  is  alive,  not  dead; 
that  is  fresh  from  the  sources,  and  not  second-  or  third-hand.  As 
President  Coulter  lias  so  well  shown,  student -fees  are,  and  must  be, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  income  of  any  true  university,  any  real 
w'  workshop  of  the  Holy  Ghost. "  The  true  university  is  still,  in 
Lowell's  phrase,  like  Milton's  "tawny  lion  pawing  to  get  free";  but 
when  it  does  get  free,  it  will  regenerate  the  college  and  the  lower 
school.  The  fear  of  duplication  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
institutions  will  merge  into  the  co-operation  necessary  in  the  vastly 
larger  field  with  its  countless  new  problems,  not  only  of  science  but  of 
administration.  The  common  sense  of  it  all  is,  that  the  university 
should  rest  solely  on  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  true  investigator 
refines,  and  over  and  over  again  returns  to,  his  method  and  thought 
till  it  is  simple  and  direct,  great  but  easily  mastered  because  stated  in 
a  way  to  present  the  least  possible  resistance.  He  talks  "  with  the 
rifle  and  not  with  the  water-hose" ;  and  the  clearer  and  more  per- 
meable for  other  minds  science  becomes,  the  more  it  tends  to  express 
itself  in  terms  of  willed  action,  which  is  the  language  of  complete 
men.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 


THE    [DEAL  TRAINING    OF    AN    AMERICAN    BOY, 

l\  the  American  education  of  to-day  there  are  two  th  lich 

force  themselves  upon  our  attention :    (l)thatil  i  condi- 

tion; (2)  thai  this  condition  Is,  in  the  main,  due  to  oui  haying  no 
definite  notion  of  what  education  is  aiming  at. 

Whoever,  therefore,  would  Beek  to  .-  I  a  way  ou1  of  this  con- 

dition must  begin  by  making  as  clear  as  possible  some  aim  which  our 
people  shall  reoognize  as  that  which,  ho  c  blindly,  they  have  al- 
ways been  endeavoring  to  roach, — in  a  word,  the  fundamental  ideal  of 
American  life,  of  American  manhood.  That  Buch  an  ideal  ex 
and  that  it  is  slowly  moulding  us  into  its  form,  can  hardly  be  doul 
by  any  one  wh«>  has  considered  the  course  of  history  and  our  place 
in  it.  We  need  not  be  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  this  ideal,  as  at 
present  understood,  produces  characteristics  which  render  us  unat- 
tractive to  the  citizens  of  older  nations,  as  is  shown  by  the  meaning 
attached  in  France  and  Italy  to  the  term  "  Americanism."  The  early 
qffects  of  any  new  ideal  of  life  are  always  somewhat  unprepossessing, 
and  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  this  should  be  especially  true  of 
American  life.  For  what  is  this  ideal  which  we,  as  Americans,  are 
so  obstinately,  and  yet  so  blindly,  following,  and  which  is  making 
us  what  we  are,  with  all  our  faults  and  all  our  virtues?  It  may  be 
indicated  (not,  at  present,  expressed)  by  the  magic  word  "  Freedom." 
Hegel,  with  deep  insight,  said,  "  Human  history  is  a  progress  in  the 
consciousness  of  freedom, "  and  we  form  the  vanguard  in  that  progress. 
Our  great  difficulty,  and  the  cause  of  all  our  faults,  is  that  we  have 
not,  thus  far,  arrived  at  any  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  and  im- 
plications of  freedom;  and  this  is  just  what  we  must  do  before  we 
can  pursue  our  ideal  with  dignity,  or  establish  any  system  of  edu- 
cation which  shall  make  such  pursuit  possible.  The  first  step,  there- 
fore, toward  answering  the  question,  What  is  the  ideal  education  for 
an  American  boy? — must  be  to  define  freedom :  that  freedom  which  is 
the  ferment  and  self -realizing  energy  of  American  life,  regarded  as 
the  highest  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  process  of  history. 

By  "freedom,"  then,  I  mean  that  power,  which  necessarily  be- 
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■  •  ■         if  conscious  being,  of  determining  bis  actions  in  view 
of  the  highest,  the  aniv<  1,  and  thereby  of  gradually  realizing 

in  himself  tl.  nal  divine  perfections    of  being  u  perfect  as  the 

I    ther  whioh  la  In  heaven  ii  perfect." 

When,  therefore,  w<  ■.'.  of  a  system  of  education  for  Ameri- 
cans, we  do  Dot  mean  merely  a  system  suited  to  their  needs  as  mem 
of  that  Btate  whose  visible  centre  is  Washington,  D.  C,  but  a 
Bystem  Buited  to  eternal  spirits  living  under  social  and  political  con- 
ditions more  favorable  than  ever  existed  before  for  their  self-unfold- 
ing and  self  realization.  It  is  just  the  existence  of  these  conditions, 
and  this  alone,  that  confers  upon  America  all  the  worth  it  possesses, 
and  gives  it  a  valid  claim  to  our  highest  moral  enthusiasm.  It  is 
simply  and  solely  because,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history, 
it  offers  the  conditions  under  which  men,  by  realizing  the  divinity 
latent  in  them,  may  become  absolutely  free,  each  a  law  unto  himself, 
that  it  has  its  supreme  claim  upon  us  as  moral  beings.  It  is  this, 
and  nothing  less,  that  is  the  American  ideal:  it  is  this  that  must, 
sooner  or  later,  shape  our  entire  educational  system. 

But  it  will  be  said,  Such  an  ideal  is  not  merely  American:  it  is 
universal  and  human.  Of  course  it  is:  this  is  just  what  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  ought  to  be.  It  is  pure  folly  to  try  to  cultivate  an  Ameri- 
can provincialism,  something  which,  like  Gallicism  and  Anglicism, 
shall  be  less  than  universal  humanity.  If  America  is  to  perform  the 
part  assigned  to  her  in  history,  she  must  stand  for  ideal  humanity 
and  compel  all  partial  ideals  to  converge  and  lose  themselves  in  hers. 
Her  citizens  must  be  morally  autonomous,  regarding  all  institutions 
as  servants,  not  as  masters ;  as  expressions  of  their  own  freedom ;  as 
instruments  for  the  realization  of  greater  freedom.  In  the  world 
hitherto,  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Christianity,  man 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  a  thrall,  owning  obedience  to  a  law  con- 
ceived to  be  external  to  him,  and  other  than  the  expression  of  his  own 
true  nature.  In  a  word,  he  has  been  heteronomous.  In  American 
life  it  must  no  longer  be  so.  The  true  American  must  worship  the 
inner  God,  recognized  as  his  own  deepest  and  eternal  self ;  not  an 
outer  God,  regarded  as  something  different  from  himself.  And  one 
need  not  be  much  of  a  prophet  to  see  that  this  is  the  goal  to  which, 
with  all  our  blindness  and  all  our  faults,  we  are  steadily  tending. 
Ideal  Americanism  means  absolute  moral  autonomy. 

We  may  now,  therefore,  put  the  question  in  this  form:  By 
what  education  may  a  boy  be  prepared  for  complete  moral  auton- 
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oinv,  and    for  j»l:i\  in;'  :i  worthy  part  in  an  order  of  thinga  intended 

raide   every  human    hem"    to    tin-    same'.'       I'ut    m    i;  :m,  the 

question  does  not  seem  difficult  to  answer.     The  essential  conditi 

of  moral  aut<  >n<  >m  \  arc  .-a  -i  I  \  a  •  - 1-  m:i  !■!<•.      The,  are:  (1)  Well  -1. 

praotica]  knowledj [men  and  things;  (2)  healthy,  well-distribu 

affections;  (8)  a  ready  will,  loyal  to  snob  knowli 

tions.     To  realize  these,  then,  must  be  the  aim  oi  American  educa 

tiou 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  from  this  education  two  things  are 
ezoluded,    namely,   erudition  and    professional    training.     Valuable 

and  necessary  as  these  are,  they  form  no  part  of  the  education  of  the 
American  as  American,  or  of  man  as   man.      The  Bubject  now  under 

consideration  is  the  education  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  man  as  such. 

But  we  have  still  before  us'the  question,  How  shall  this  result 
be  reduced  to  practice?  And  here  let  us  simplify  matters  as  much 
as  possible.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  deal  with  parents  whose 
children  ai'e  thoroughly  healthy,  and  who  are  not  only  able,  but  also 
willing,  to  give  them  the  best  of  educations.  Let  us  suppose  that 
such  parents  come  to  us  and  say :  "  We  are  convinced  that  your  ideal 
of  education  is  the  true  one,  but  we  do  not  see  exactly  by  what 
method  and  means  it  is  to  be  realized. "  What  shall  we  say  to  them? 
What  advice  shall  be  given  them  about  governesses,  tutors,  home- 
education,  schools,  and  the  like?  To  answer  these  questions  fully 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  All  that 
can  be  done  here  is  to  indicate  certain  guiding  principles. 

As  our  aim  is  moral  autonomy,  and  this  rests  upon  intelligence, 
well -distributed  affection  or  interest,  and  ready  will,  our  efforts  must 
be  directed  to  the  harmonious  cultivation  of  these.  And  all  experi- 
ence, I  believe,  shows  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  education,  this  can 
be  far  better  carried  out  in  the  family,  under  the  eyes  of  parents,  than 
in  the  school,  or  even  in  the  public  kindergarten.  A  child's  charac- 
ter is  practically  formed,  for  good  or  for  evil,  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  its  life,  and  it  is  then  that  the  utmost  thoughtfulness  and 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  parents  are  demanded.  During  this  time, 
education  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  unconscious,  and  therefore 
should  be  carried  on  by  those  methods  and  means  which  may  be  ap- 
plied unconsciously.  A  child  ought  never  to  learn  consciously  any- 
thing that  it  can  learn  unconsciously ;  never  be  instructed  in  anything 
that  it  can  acquire  by  imitation  or  habituation.  It  is  the  failure  to 
observe  this  principle  that  is  the'  crowning  defect  of  the  Froebelian 
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kind  it  ii  practised  in   America.     It   may  b< 

down,  b  aeral  truth,  that  all  knowledge  or  babil  consciously  ac- 

quired tic,  insecure,  and  dead,  compared  with  that  which  cornea 

through  unconscious  imitation.     It  lb  the  latter  that  ia  the  store- 
house of  poetry. 

The  daily  lifeoi  the  family,  with  Its  manners,  conversation,  occu- 
pations, and  interests,  is  now  the  main  teacher;  and  as  this  is,  so  will 
the  world  and  life  of  the  child  be,  Though  nothing  can  replace  this, 
98  it  may  be  supplemented  by  the  employment  of  French 
and  German  governesses,  who  shall  make  their  respective  languages 
native  to  the  child  from  the  first.  Such  governesses  ought  always  to 
be  trained  teachers,  and,  when  employed,  should  be  treated  as  members 
and  trusted  friends  of  the  family.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  child 
who  is  to  move  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  not  to  have  complete  com- 
mand of  the  three  world-languages.  The  lack  of  any  of  them  greatly 
limits  that  free,  and  easy  contact  with  men  which  is  essential  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  them.  Moreover,  each  language  represents  a 
distinct  form  of  consciousness,  and  the  more  of  these  forms  one  has, 
the  freer  and  more  sympathetic  he  is.  The  naturally  bilingual  man 
belongs  spiritually  to  two  nationalities.  But  other  things  besides 
languages  may  be  imparted  unconsciously  at  this  stage.  Important 
among  these  are  right  sympathies  and  self-control.  In  any  education 
whose  aim  is  moral  autonomy,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  a  correct 
distribution  of  sympathy  or  affection,  or,  to  use  the  ancient  phrase, 
than  loving  and  hating  well.  And  nothing  is  so  much  neglected  in 
American  education.  The  stupidly  sentimental  notion  that  the  child 
must,  under  any  circumstances,  have  a  "good  time"  (as  the  vulgar 
phrase  is),  causes  many  parents  to  allow  children  to  follow  their  nat- 
ural caprices,  wasting  their  interest  and  affection  upon  trivial  or  even 
hurtful  things,  and  disregarding  those  that  are  worthy  and  beneficial. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  child  is  so  thankful  for  in  the  long  run  as 
the  careful  and  kindly  training  of  his  affections;  there  is  nothing 
that  contributes  so  much  to  his  moral  worth  and  happiness.  Closely 
connected  with  the  result  of  this  training  is  that  self-control  which  is 
the  essential  element  in  moral  autonomy.  In  the  child  this  takes 
the  forms  of  sustained  attention,  and  courage  to  carry  out  his  wishes 
in  defiance  of  difficulties  and  instinctive  shrinkings, — forms  both  of 
which  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  subsequent  course  of 
education. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  in  the  process  of  evoking  well-ordered 
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sympathies  and  e  bablishing  i  ell '-control,  o  large  amount  of  infon 
tion  will  bave  been  imparted  to  the  child,  and  that,  too,  in  the  form 
fitted  i"  render  it  a  ba  i    for  ethical  ohoioe.     Just  whal  thit  informa 
tion  shall    be  may,  to  some  extent,  be  allowed  to  depend  on  the 
aatural  tastes  of  the  ohild.     The  wi  ber  will  c  for  what 

is  imparted  than  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  i  a  imilated,  and  the 
emotional  relation  in  whioh  it.  places  the  ohild  to  the  things  in  the 
world  about  him. 

When  a  child  has  reached  the  age  of  Beven,  tl,<  ats  should 

seek  to  combine  with  other  parents  holding  views  of  education  .simi- 
lar to  their  own,  in  order  to  establish  a  small  private  school,  to  be 
directed  by  a  competent  teacher,  standing  in  intimate  and  confiden- 
tial relations  with  them.  This  school  the  child  ought  to  attend  with 
the  utmost  regularity  for  the  next  four  or  five  years,  for  a  number 
of  hours  (varying  with  the  seasons)  daily.  The  aims  of  the  education 
imparted  during  these  years  will  he  four:  (1)  to  bring  the  child  into 
noble  and  kindly  relations  to  other  children,  enabling  it  to  practise 
generosity  and  self-control;  (2)  to  strengthen  its  body  and  its  social 
instincts  by  healthy,  not  over-boisterous  games;  (3)  to  develop  its 
memory;  (4)  to  put  it  in  possession  of  the  means  of  future  education, 
reading,  writing,  manual  facility  (including  drawing),  and  the  ele- 
ments of  music.  Whatever  is  imparted  beyond  these  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  the  lessons  in  reading,  memory-exercise, 
and  manual  training. 

In  connection  with  the  first  will  be  taught  a  good  deal  of  geogra- 
phy, history,  biography,  and  ethnology ;  with  the  second  a  gr°at 
many  gems  of  poetry  and  prose,  and  the  paradigms  and  more  familiar 
words  of  Latin  and  Greek;  with  the  third,  the  elements  of  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  art,  plastic  and  graphic.  The  reading-lessons  should, 
of  course,  extend  to  all  the  languages  the  child  knows.  The  subjects 
of  them  should  consist  largely  of  mythology,  biography — Confucius, 
Qakya-munij  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Julius  Ca?sar,  Jesus,  Paul, 
Mohammed,  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Gregory  VII.,  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Francis,  Savonarola,  Luther,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Columbus,  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, — and  poetry  of  the  heroic  sort — Homer,  Virgil,  Dante 
(in  translation),  Tenn}Tson,  Lowell.  It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that 
poetry  worth  reading  in  school  is  worth  committing  to  memory,  and 
the  more  of  this  that  is  done,  the  better.  Once  every  year,  say  at 
Christmas,  the  older  children  ought  to  act  a  play,  such  as  Goethe's 
"Iphigenie,"  Beaumarchais'    "  L e  Mariage    de  Figaro,"   or    Tenny- 
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B  i  ew  people  but  those  who  bave  superintended  or 

-i  part  in  tin-  acting  of  <\n-\[  playi  <";iu  Imagine  how  valuable 
they  :u  (  I  education,  or  how  well  hoys  and  girls  can 

act  them. 

hildren  have  been  properly  trained  and  instructed  in  the  family 
and  the  small  private  school,  they  ought  to  be  ready,  at  the  age  of 
. . -u  or  twelve,  to  attend  a  large  school,  private  or  public,  and  to 
■\y>  *o  without  any  detriment  to  their  feelings,  manners,  and  morals. 
That  such  schools  have  many  advantages  is  certain:  that  they  have 
many  drawhaeks  is  equally  so.  In  the  case  of  boys  more  especially, 
the  choice  lies  between  them  and  private  tutors,  and  to  which  of  them 
the  preference  shall  be  given  must  depend  largely  upon  what  relation 
parents  desire  their  sons  to  hold  to  life.  If,  like  most  American 
patents,  they  wish  their  boys  to  be  good  solid  citizens  of  the  current 
stamp,  with  the  ordinary  social,  economic,  and  political  interests, 
and  with  what  they  would  call  a  wholesome  dread  of  any  departure 
from  the  code  of  respectability  accepted  by  their  class,  they  will  send 
them  to  large  schools,  where,  in  contact  with  other  boys,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  cured  of  any  notions  or  ideals  that  rise  above  the 
average,  or  in  any  way  depart  from  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is 
rarely  the  case,  parents  desire  to  develop  the  individuality  of  their 
sons,  to  place  them  beyond  the  influence  of  current  opinion,  and  so 
to  aid  in  rendering  them  morally  autonomous,  they  will  place  them 
in  charge  of  carefully  selected  private  tutors,  and  allow  them  to  travel 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  years  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  both 
in  their  own  country  and  abroad. 

If,  now,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  moral  autonomy,  resting  on  large 
experience  and  wide,  well-distributed  sympathies,  is  the  ideal  of 
American  life,  and  therefore  of  American  education,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  which  direction  the  choice  ought  to  fall.  The  tutor  and 
travel  are  in  all  cases  to  be  preferred  to  the  large  school.  Of  course 
the  tutor  must  be  a  man  of  high  culture  and  character,  and  bent  upon 
developing  the  same  in  his  pupils ;  and  the  plan  of  travel  must  be 
carefully  arranged,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  programme  of  study. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  best  results  of  public-school  life  may  be  se- 
cured if  two  or  three  well-trained  boys  travel  under  the  care  of  one 
tutor  or  of  different  tutors.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  foreign 
travel  with  American  tutors  is  something  very  different  from  foreign 
residence  with  foreign  tutors.  The  latter  is  always  to  be  strongly 
deprecated,  as  tending  to  render  boys  not  only  unpatriotic,  but  also 
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n  ible  i"  what  constitutes  tin*  worth  of  American  life.     There  i  i 
nothing  whioh  so  sharply  distingui  the    American  from  al 

:i i  their  freshness  and  purity  of  life,  and  these  qualities  are  li 
suffer  from  contact  with  European  ici ally  with  French  and  German 

■boys,     A  Europeanized  American  is  nearly  al?  moral  eunuch. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  <'■  nate  the  value  of  carefully  man. 

travel  for  young  Americana.  Our  distance  from  other  peoples,  and 
tin'  rarity  of  our  opportunities  for  seeing  foreign  life,  coupled  with  a 
oertain  supercilious  insularity  inherited  from  England,  impart  to 

a  kind  of  provincialism  which  is  DOt  only  unpleasant  BOCially,  l)iit  also 

detrimental  to  moral  autonomy.     Foreign  travel  in  early  life  ,: 

away  with  this,  and  renders  the  American  truly  cosmopolitan,  as  lie 
ought  to  be.  But  it  does  much  more  than  this.  It  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  a  study  of  human  history  in  all  its  departments!— ethnic, 
social,  political,  industrial,  aesthetic,  religious, — such  as  nothing  i 
could  give.  It  imparts  to  foreign  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  a 
meaning  and  a  reality  which  it  can  never  attain  in  a  schoolroom. 
How  different  is  "The  Odyssey"  read  on  the  shores  of  the  yEgean, 
"  The  Oresteia"  read  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  in  Athens  or  on  the 
acropolis  of  Myceiuv,  the  Platonic  "  Pha?do"  read  in  the  "  prison  of 
Socrates, "  the  odes  of  Horace  read  on  the  hills  behind  Subiaco,  or  the 
orations  of  Cicero  read  in  sight  of  the  Roman  Forum,  from  what  they 
are  when  read  as  parsing  exercises  in  the  school  of  a  "  crammer"  for 
Harvard  or  Yale !  And  how  different  is  even  the  Bible  when  read  in 
Judea  from  what  it  is  elsewhere !  But  travel  does  yet  more :  it  allows 
boys  to  see,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  great  products 
of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  art,  to  exercise  themselves  in  foreign 
languages,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  scenes  of  great  historic 
events,  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  obtain  that  individual  attention 
which  is  so  essential  to  true  culture,  and  so  difficult  to  give  in  large 
schools.  This  last  advantage  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sufficient  to 
tnrn  the  balance  in  favor  of  tutorial  over  school  education.  A 
large  school  is  nearly  always  a  hot-house  of  mediocrity  in  scholarship 
and  philistinism  in  morals. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  while  travelling,  boys  should  be 
instructed  in  all  those  subjects  in  which  they  expect  to  be  examined 
before  entering  college, — that  is,  if  they  intend  to  take  that  step. 
And  most  boys  with  sufficient  means  and  preparation  will  do  so. 
Since  onr  better  colleges  now  admit  considerable  latitude  of  choice  in 
the  matter  of  entrance  examinations,  the  tutor  who  understands  his 
37 
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calling  will  enoourage  bii  pupils  to  devote  themaelvea  to  those  sub- 
i  which  either  1 1  >  develop  oapaoity,  or  (2)  are  an  aid  and  prepara* 
tion  for  all  future  study,  or  mtribute  to  large  thougbtfulnesa 

and  ntrol.     Under  the  first  lica«l  will  oome  1 1 >^, i c ,  mathematics, 

physios,  and  drawing;  under  the  second,  especially  languages,  !!«• 
<.  eek,   Latin,   French,  German,  English,  and,  if  opportunity 

offer,   Italian;    under  the   third,    history,   biography,  poetry,    and   the 

elements  of  ethics,  politics,  and  aesthetics.  If  it  be  said  that  a  tutor 
capable  oi  giving  instruction  in  all  these  subjects  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  find,  1  shall  reply,  The  more's  the  pity!  That  only  shows 
that  our  universities  do  not  turn  out  men  of  broad  general  culture; 
for  to  this  an  acquaintance  with  all  these  subjects  belongs.  But  let 
the  demand  once  arise,  and  I  doubt  not  the  supply  will  soon  be  forth- 
coming. There  is  great  gain  in  having  the  whole  of  a  boy's  educa- 
tion superintended  by  one  man,  provided  he  be  great  enough.  The 
wise  tutor,  while  encouraging  the  above  studies,  will  at  the  same 
time  discourage  those  which  promise  none  of  these  results,  or  promise 
them  only  in  a  small  degree — botany,  physiology,  zoology,  etc. 
In  all  his  teaching,  moreover,  he  will  take  the  utmost  care  never  to 
let  his  pupils  think  that  they  are  studying  merely  in  order  to  pass  an 
examination,  but  always  to  make  them  feel  that  the  only  end  of  study 
is  complete  autonomous  manhood.  He  will  also  do  his  best  to  show 
them  how,  and  in  what  degree,  each  study  contributes  to  this  end,  so 
that  they  may  never  feel,  as  so  many  boys  do  at  present,  that  they 
are  studying  merely  because  some  one  else  wishes  them  to  do  so,  and, 
consequently,  that  their  work  is  a  slavish,  unprofitable  task.  A  boy 
who  does  not  feel  that  every  hour  he  spends  in  study  is  spent  for  the 
sake  of  the  highest  end  he  knows  and  desires,  is  in  an  immoral  frame 
of  mind  and  by  no  means  on  the  way  toward  moral  autonomy.  The 
greatest  triumph  of  a  tutor  is  to  make  his  pupils  feel  that  what  he 
requires  of  them  is  the  very  best  thing  they  could  be  doing.  If  he 
fails  in  this,  he  has  virtually  failed  altogether;  for  every  hour  that 
a  self-conscious  human  being  spends  without  feeling  that  it  is  bring- 
ing him  nearer  to  the  goal  of  his  aspirations  is  an  hour  slavishly  and 
unrighteously  wasted. 

In  saying  that  the  years  from  twelve  to  eighteen  in  the  life  of  a 
boy  whose  parents  desire  for  him  the  ideal  American  culture  should 

1  It  is  an  almost  inexplicable  absurdity  that  Hebrew,  the  literature  of  which 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  our  ordinary  consciousness,  should  not  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  in  education  with  Greek  and  Latin.     It  is  easier  than  either ! 
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:      tpent  wiili  a  tutor  in  travel    I  do  aol  mean  either  thai  the  w\ 
of  this  travel  should  be  in  foreign  oountrii      i  i  that  it  ihould  not  be 
broken  i>\  perioda  of  b<  The  contrary,  ind  >pin 

ion.     A  i  lii  never  to  be  long  withdrawn  from  b 

hia  borne. 

I  bave  said  that  moat  boya  who  find  thi  ea  in  a  position  to 

do  ao  will  go  to  oollege  aboul  the  age  of 

be  wrong  in  doing  ao:   for,  notwithstanding  all  the  dra..  of  our 

colleges;  their  want  of  definite  unitary  aim  and  ideal;  their  half* 
mediaeval,  half  professional  curricula;  the  dry,  uninspiring  fori 
and  useless  erudition  of  much  of  the  teaching;  the  easy  phili 
or  dreary  pessimism  of  many  of  the  older  teachers;  the  pert,  callow 
Germanism  of  many  of  the  younger  ones;  the  boyishness  of  manj 
the  students;  their  smug  foppishness  and  stupid  devotion  to  half -brutal 
games  and  half-silly  girls,  —  notwithstanding  all  this  and  much  more, 
there  are  elements  in  college  life  which  the  youth  who  aims  at  free 
manhood  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  It  is  at  college  that  the  young 
man  who  by  discipline,  study,  and  travel  has  attained  self-control, 
an  earnest  view  of  life,  and  a  large,  generous  outlook,  can  best  put 
these  qualities  to  a  practical  test,  by  mingling,  on  free  and  easy  terms, 
with  men  of  his  own  age,  entering  into  intimate  relations  with  them, 
and  comparing  their  aims  with  his  own.  He  is  now  old  enough  to 
have  definite  views  and  purposes,  but  not  too  old  to  learn  how  they 
must  be  modified  in  order  to  be  serviceable  in  the  actual  world. 
And  nowhere  can  he  learn  this  sooner  or  better  than  at  college. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  the  value  of  college  life  is 
due  to  what  is  done  in  the  solitary  study  and  in  the  class-room, 
whereas  in  truth  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  social  and  friendly  relations 
which  the  students  establish  with  each  other.  Accordingly,  the 
wise  parent,  in  trying  to  select  a  college  for  his  son,  will  ask  first, 
not  where  the  most  learned  professors  are  (still  less,  of  course,  where 
the  best  baseball  team  is,  or  where  most  sons  of  millionaires  congre- 
gate!), but  where  the  tone  of  social  life  is  purest  and  manliest:  where 
the  young  men  behave  neither  as  young  monkeys  nor  as  rakes ;  where 
the  conditions  for  complete  moral  autonomy  are  most  fully  estab- 
lished. At  the  same  time  he  will  ask  what  college  best  understands 
its  business, — which  is  to  impart  that  culture,  intellectual  and  moral, 
which  is  essential  to  free  manhood,  and  does  not  attempt  to  forestall 
the  university  by  dabbling  in  professional  knowledge  or  erudition. 

And  this  second  question  introduces  an  element  of  great  difficulty ; 
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I  tins  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  true  education  among  a 
— in  America  we  ha?         er  learned  to  distinguish  dearly  bel ..  i  en  the 
college  and  tin-  university,  between  education  for  manhood  and  citi- 
bip,  and  education  for  a  pro         □  (which  includes  erudition). 

1  tins  fart,   OOUpled  with  the  want  of   any  dear  ideal    of    life'    and 

education,   that    lias    induced    some  of    our    collects    to    introduce    the 

system  of  elective  studies,  a  temporary  compromise  (let  us  hope!) 
enabling  young  men  who  know  what  education  is,  to  obtain  it,  at  the 
same  time  not  driving  away  those  very  numerous  school -products 
who  have  no  conception  of  free  manhood,  but  whose  only  aim  in  life 

in  easy,  lucrative,  respectable  profession.  In  such  colleges,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  large,  it  is  generally  possible  for  a  young  man, 
by  making  a  wise  selection  of  studies,  to  obtain  a  fair  education,  and 
to  prepare  himself  to  acquire  the  professional  training  necessary  for 
any  sphere  of  future  usefulness  which  he  may  choose.  Perhaps  I 
cannot  close  this  article  better  than  by  attempting  to  outline  the 
scheme  of  such  an  education. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  aim  of  education  is  the  free,  self- 
directing  man,  the  man  ready  and  able  to  act  intelligently,  nobly,  and 
strongly  in  all  the  affairs  of  life;  the  man  who,  while  taking  full  ac- 
count of  the  world  in  which  he  has  to  act,  does  not  find  the  principle 
or  sanction  of  his  action  there,  but  in  his  own  righteous  will, — it  is 
obvious  that  the  matter  of  education  will  include  mainly  those  sciences 
which  relate  to  man,  and  his  relations  to  the  world  of  nature  and  the 
world  of  spirit, — the  humanities,  as  the  good  old  expression  was.  The 
mathematical,  physical,  and  philological  sciences,  as  not  answering 
directly  to  this  description,  will  occupy  a  subordinate  position.  After 
much  careful  observation  and  inquiry  I  am  convinced  that  these  sci- 
ences, important  as  thej  otherwise  are,  have  comparatively  little  edu- 
cational value.  Mathematics  are,  indeed,  good  "  mental  gymnastics," 
and  it  is  certainly  important  to  understand  the  methods  and  main  re- 
sults of  the  physical  and  philological  sciences ;  but  more  cannot  be  said. 

In  the  first  years  of  college  life  much  attention  will  be  given  to 
ancient  literature — Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew — and  to  history.  These 
are  essential  to  any  large,  generous  view  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  At  the  same  time,  and  later,  will  be  studied  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, ethics,  sociology,  politics,  economics,  and  the  various  systems 

1  To  judge  from  the  tone  of  most  of  our  educational  literature,  it  would  seem 
that  our  teachers  do  not  even  know  whether  they  are  living  for  time  or  for 
eternity. 
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of  speoulative  philo  ophy  is  historio    eqtu 

and  history  of  religion,  with  a  fair  amount  of  psycho! 

Btemolo  Now  should  be  studied  the  leadii 

biologioal  and  social,  the  sacred  books  of  fcb  .  the  i 

terpieoes  of  anoienl  and  modern  art,  the  leadi  is  Bindoo, 

Greek,  mediaeval  and  modern  philosophy,  and,  with  a  phi 

oommentaxy,  the  writings  of  the  greal  philosopher  poets,  "Job,"  the 

"  OreBteia,"  the"  !><•  Rerum  Nature,"  the  "  Dii     •  I 

"In  Memoriam."     Such  works  may,  indeed,  be  ad« 

vantage  as  texts  for  lectures  on  the  deepe 

and  religion.1     Th<  admirably  fitted  to  impart  b 

thai  breadth,  earnestness,  and  quiet  enthusiasm  which  ar 

tial  to  true  culture. 

I  do  not  pretend,  in  the  paragraph  above,  to  have  given  more 
than  the  barest  suggestion  of  a  course  of  college  study.  To  develop 
it  in  detail  would  require  a  separate  article,  which  may  possibly  come 
hereafter.  But  I  have  perhaps  done  enough  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
study  suitable  for  the  American  bo}'  who  aims  at  realizing  in  him- 
self that  free  humanity  which  has  been  the  aim  of  the  "  travail  of 
the  ages, "  and  for  which  his  country  offers  conditions  such  as  were 
never  offered  before.  He  who  reaches  this  ideal,  who  by  a  careful 
training  of  his  intelligence,  his  affections,  and  his  will,  places  kimself 
in  a  normal  relation  to  himself  and  the  universe,  will,  without  any 
narrow  dogmatic  instruction,  find  himself  in  that  persisteat  attitude 
of  love  and  worship  which  alone  confers  consecration  and  blessedness 
on  life,  and  gives  a  man  the  right  to  say  that  he  is  educated. 

I  am  aware  that  the  ideal  which  I  have  set  up  in  this  article  is 
high  and  unworldly ;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  true  American 
ideal,  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  already  realized  by  not  a  few  of 
our  young  men.  For  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  said,  and  justly  said,  abroad,  about  the  irreverence  and 
flippancy  of  "  Yankee"  children,  the  noblest  types  of  young  manhood, 
as  well  as  of  young  womanhood,  that  the  world  knows,  are  to  be 
found  in  America. 

Thomas  Davidson. 

1  There  is  no  greater  lack  in  our  colleges  generally  than  that  of  a  "  professor 
of  poetry,"  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  great  poets,  and 
having  a  profound  philosophic  culture  enabling  him  to  bring  out  their  world 
significance.  Mere  literary  lectures  on  these  works,  such  as  our  colleges  some- 
times offer,  are  nothing  less  than  a  degradation  and  a  mockery. 
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CHILDREN 

A  M'MiiKk  of  serious-minded  educators  were  lately  discussing 
the  old  but  ever  new  problems  of  co-education.  I  say  "problems" 
advisedly;  for  it  is  not  now  one  simple  question,  Shall  women  be 
admitted  to  universities  or  shall  they  not? — but,  as  years  go  on,  and 
experience  gives  its  results,  and  diverse  conditions  reveal  them- 
selves, the  problem  becomes  a  protean  one  whose  many  phases  almost 
battle  the  investigator.  In  the  group  referred  to,  one  member  medi- 
tatively said :  "  If  we  could  only  find  out  what  the  women  themselves 
think  about  it  now, — those  that  have  been  graduated  at  co-educa- 
tional colleges  and  are  now  married  and  in  their  own  homes !  Will 
they  send  their  children — their  boys  and  girls — to  co-educational 
institutions?"  This  question  came  to  the  ear  of  one  who  believed 
such  testimony  could  be  produced,  and  the  result  of  an  effort  to  gather 
the  consensus  of  opinion  is  here  given. 

Resort  was  made  to  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae — a 
society  which  has  several  times  furnished  statistics  with  which  to 
prop  some  bastion  of  defence  under  special  attack.  Admitting  to 
its  membership  the  alumnas  of  Boston,  Cornell,  Northwestern,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Wesleyan  Universities,  the  State  universities  of  California, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  Qberlin  College,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  four  great  colleges  for  women, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Yassar,  and  Wellesley, — the  fifteen  institutions 
that  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  highest  rank  in  the  United  States 
that  give  degrees  to  women, — its  1,689  members  stand  for  an 
estimated  3,500  women-graduates  of  the  institutions  named.  Before 
such  a  company  of  women  with  degrees  as  this,  containing  some 
175  Masters  of  Arts,  29  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  women  professors  from  university  chairs,  and  representing  that 
larger  body  of  alumnae  from  other  and  not  less  admirable  institu- 
tions not  members  of  this  special  association,  one  who  fears  the 
effects  on  society  through  widening  the  sphere  of  woman  might  well 
stand  aghast  and  exclaim  with  that  German  professor  who  was  told 
that  an  American  woman, — Catherine  Beecher — had  written  the  best 
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answer  to  Edwarda  'On  the  Will"  thai  had  ever  been  made,   'Then 
maj  heayen  forgn  e  Christopher  Columbus  for  di 
Bui  perhaps  the  existenoe  of  a  society  of  women  of  Like  attainmei  I 
and  banded  for  practical  educational  work,  will  nol  bethoughl  ho 
to  the  best  interest!  of  Bociety,     Bj  i  policj  in  admit- 

ting institutions  of  Less  than  the  I  I   rank;    bjf  the  chi 

widely  scattered  residence  of  its  membership  (for  th<  found  riot 

only  in  all  States  of  the  CJnion,  but  in  many  I  hinds  also,;    by 

the  moderation  and  thoroughness  of  its  educational  work-, — the  A 

nation  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  palladium  of  the 
interests  of  the  higher  eduoation  of  women.  The  increase  in  attend- 
ance  of   women   at   colleges  has  of   late  "been  great,  the   members 

representing  the  classes  from  1855  to  1867  averaging  only  about  one 
a  year,  while  from  1868  to  1879  there  arc  26,  and  from  1880  to  1 
there  are  over  103,  representing  each  year's  graduates.  The  great 
body  of  the  membership,  then,  are  young  women,  graduates  of  the 
last  decade;  but  of  women  graduating  before  1875,  who  are  to-day 
about  forty  years  old,  many  with  sons  or  daughters  of  college  age, 
there  were  in  the  Association  160,  who,  with  a  few  graduating  a 
little  later,  made  a  list  of  180  married  women. 

To  these  a  letter  was  sent,  asking  for  a  frank  and  unbiassed  con- 
fession of  the  faith  now  held,  after  experience  of  years,  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  question,  and  especially  for  information  as  to  whether 
alumnaB  would  now  send  their  children — sons  and  daughters  both — to 
co-educational  institutions.  The  prayer  for  an  answer  by  return  of 
mail  was  responded  to  by  133,  who  must  have  been  either  particularly 
business-like  and  accommodating,  or  else  very  willing — not  to  say 
anxious — to  be  heard  on  this  important  subject. 

Their  replies  will  be  encouraging  to  believers  in  co-education, 
109  being  on  this  side.  Some  are  surprised  to  hear  that  the  question 
is  still  sub  judice.  Several  do  not  consider  any  objection  tenable,  and 
about  40  declare  co-education  to  be  the  natural  way : — 

"I  believe  in  co-education  just  as  I  believe  in  co-nursing,  co-feeding,  co-liv- 
ing in  general." 

"Nature's  way  of  setting  the  sexes  in  families  should  be  enough  without 
further  argument. " 

About  20  are  less  enthusiastic,  stating  distinct  reservations;  three 
strongly  favor  separate  schools,  and  one  has  formed  no  opinion.  In 
giving  selections  from  these  interesting  letters,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  give  both  typical  passages  and  the  strongest  arguments  pro  and  con. 
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The  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  advantages  of  eduoating  men 
and  women  together  are  set  forth  in  the  following  selections: 

IK.  I    ociatioo  ll  intollectually  an  inspi ration,  socially  a  benefit,  and  mor- 
ally   ■   1-      [Kllllt." 

•■  1  should  most  OSrtainly  prefer  t<>  Bend  my  children  to  co-educational  univer- 
sities l>oys,  because  of  the  added  stimulus  to  conscientious,  scholarly  work  de- 
rived from  the  example  of  the  girls  in  their  classes;  and  girls,  because  of  the 
greater  likelihood  of  their  securing  a  fair  standard  of  work." 

"It  is  in  the  Interest  of  woman's  advancement  that  men  should  learn  increas- 
ingly to  respect  her  intellect,  and  also  that  she  herself  should  discover  that  she 
has  an  intellect  which  can  cope  with  man's  without  disparagement.  It  will 
take  away  her  timidity  and  give  her  courage.  Women  need  courage  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  quality — in  order  to  seize  and  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  are  opening  to  them  more  and  more." 

"I  believe  that  intellectually  both  sexes  are  stimulated  and  helped  by  associa- 
tion with  each  other,  and  that  morally  the  habits  of  each  are  improved  or  kept 
from  deterioriating,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  when  either  sex  gets  together  in 
large  numbers.  There  is  set  up  a  healthful  interchange  of  thought  and  magnetic 
attraction  between  the  sexes,  which,  when  not  debased,  adds  the  chief  charm  to 
society  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  greatest  spiritual  development  and  in- 
spiration of  both." 

"The  constant  association  tends  to  lessen  rather  than  create  the  desire  for  each 
other's  society,  for  that  desire  is  impelled  largely  by  curiosity  and  the  fascina- 
tion which  always  surrounds  the  forbidden. " 

"  It  does  away  wTith  much  false  modesty  that  afflicts  girls  who  are  kept  to 
themselves,  while  it  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  a  girl's  true  modesty  and 
refinement. " 

"Of  course  we  cannot  overlook  the  special  times  of  life  when  feeling  is 
stronger  than  thought,  but  I  firmly  believe  these  dangers  are  lessened  rather  than 
aggravated  by  the  frequent  association  of  young  men  and  women  under  circum- 
stances in  which  neither  class  is  a  special  object  of  interest  to  the  other,  but  all 
are  working  for  a  common  end. " 

"  It  leads  to  a  broader  sympathy,  a  truer  understanding  between  men  and 
women  ;  and  it  tends  to  banish  that  consciousness  of  sex  which  is  inimical  to 
purity  of  mind. " 

"  My  theory  is  that  since,  in  the  ideal,  man  and  woman  are  intended  for 
mutual  service,  the  best  way  of  training  is  a  training  together.  Daily  knowl- 
edge gives  truer  estimates  of  each  other  and  suggests  the  most  useful  means  of 
helping  one  another — gives  more  natural  and  truer  views  of  life. " 

"I  further  think  there  is  less  tendency  toward  what  is  called  a  'fast  life'  at 
co-educational  universities  than  at  men's  universities." 

"The  young  woman  and  young  man  cannot  avoid  the  quicksands  of  moral 
destruction  until  they  know  what  they  are  and  where  they  lie.  I  am  convinced 
they  best  learn  this  through  daily  contact  from  childhood  on,  while  under  the 
care  of  judicious  instruction.  In  this  way,  I  am  hoping  that  the  wrongful  idea 
of  a  double  standard  of  morality  for  the  two  sexes  may  cease  to  exist.  I  believe 
it  must  cease  to  exist  when  men,  as  co-workers  and  co-students  with  women, 
learn  a  truer  respect  for  womankind  in  general. " 

"  It  makes  them  stronger  men  and  women  :  they  understand  each  other  better  ; 
judge  of  character  better;  give  a  higher  mutual  respect.  It  takes  the  sim- 
pering out  of  girls — the  roughness  out  of  men. " 
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"I  believe  11  flta  both  young  men  tad  iromen  fot  -'i  fcraei  onderatand 

of  each  other,  and  lays  the  foundation!  ional   genei  apathy  that  will 

make  our  future  homes  happier  and  tend  to  elevate  b  the  home." 

'•  l  find  m  many  of  the  gisls  educated  in  oo  educational  coll<  impler  and 

purer  attitude  toward  men  In  general,  than  in  many  who  have  ban  edth 
otherwise.    Thej  oertainly  make  ■  *erj   luperior  sort  of  wife  and  mother,  i    i 
have  had  abundant  opportunity  t<>  oh  Tin- nun  who  <<iu 

oated1  bear  the  marks  of  It  through  life,  I  believe,  In  their  attitude  toward  wo- 
men. They  respect  them  far  more,  they  unooi  treat  them  a  equals,  and 
they  pay  them  that  highest  of  all  oompliments,  the  oompliment  of  being  taken 
for  granted  instead  of 'specially  mentioned.'" 

"  It  inoulcates,  though  in  unconscious  learners,  the  trath  that  companionship 
is  the  basis  of  real  happiness  in  married  life." 

The  question  of  women's  physical  disability  to  stud}'  alongside  of 
men  is  scarcely  referred  to.     That  nightmare  Beams  to  have  been  dri 
out  when  the  Association  published  its  Report  on  Health  Statisl 

in  which  an  investigation  covering  some  900  cases  showed  that  the 
health  of  college  women  had  the  advantage  over  that  of  working-girls, 
and  also  over  that  of  women  in  the  average  walks  of  life.  One  of 
the  three  that  favor  separate  education  mentions  that  in  women's 
colleges  alone  can  arrangements  be  made  that  specially  consider  the 
health  of  students.      Another  says : 

"I  think  that  I  am  going  to  believe  that  with  a  more  vigorous  development 
for  women,  brought  about  by  greater  attention  to  hygiene  and  gymnastics  from 
infancy,  all  thought  of  physical  inability  may  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  wo- 
men may  march  unhindered  alongside  of  their  brothers. " 

These  are  the  only  cases  of  special  reference  to  this  point. 

The  test  question  as  to  whether  alumnae  will  send  their  children 
to  co-educational  institutions  is  particularly  and  affirmatively  answered 
by  over  100.  Of  these  65  have  sons  or  daughters,  or  both,  to  send  to 
co-educational  colleges,  29  would  send  them  if  they  had  them — or  will 
when  they  have — and  7  would  send  sons  but  not  daughters.  The  per- 
fect simplicity  with  which  these  seven  mothers  set  forth  their  anxiety 
that  the  co-educational  system  shall  be  preserved  in  order  that  their 
sons  may  be  refined  by  its  influence,  and  their  willingness  that  the 
daughters  of  others  should  be  offered  up  to  make  it  the  helpful 
and  useful  thing  they  believe  it  to  be,  is  edifying.  Sufficient  reasons 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  given  why  so  many  choose  to  educate 
their  sons  and  daughters  together ;  yet  it  may  be  interesting  to  add 
a  group  of  their  sayings  on  this  point : 

"  I  am  glad  of  the  chance  to  assure  you  that  all  the  children  I  have  or  may 
have  shall  be,  and  all  the  children  I  might  have  had  should  have  been,  co-edu- 
cated from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  if  it  lay  in  my  power  to  so  order  it. " 
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toe  thing  i  am  sin.-  of;  l  *  ant  my  boyi  to  be  manly  and  my  girli  womanly, 
and  l  think  tii. -  Incentive  to  manliness  and  womanlineai  Ls  stronger — other  things 
being  equal    In  oo  educational  institutions. " 

"l  think  l  would  not  ohooee  for  a  child  <»t  mine  an  institution  that  grudged 

to  frornau  an  equal  place  with  man      I  should  fear  that  influence.    The  privi- 

inii-t  be  given  fn  i  i\  and  Liberally  to  both,  with  the  thought  that  the  best 

ills  conic  from  the  life  and  study  together." 

•   flu n-   might  isons  for  sending  a  son  to  Yale  or  Harvard  ;  but,  with 

standards  and  facilities  equal,  I  should  choose  the  one  admitting  women.  I 
think  the  sons  and  daughters  in  a  family  should  have  the  same  advantages,  and 
that  can  only  be  possible  in  a  co-educational  institution." 

"  I  lad  I  a  daughter  to  educate  who  was  possessed  of  ordinary  good  sense  and 
discretion,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  send  her  to  a  co-educational  school  and  should 
expect  a  symmetrical  development." 

"  One  thought  as  regards  my  son, — I  want  him  to  have  a  strong  feeling  of  the 
dignity  and  real  worth  of  women,  such  as  he  will  get  from  seeing  the  conscien- 
tious worker  in  college,  and  such  as  many  a  man  from  Yale  and  Harvard  knows 
nothing  of.  I  want  him  to  know  and  to  associate  daily  with  college  women. 
The  work  together  is  a  stimulus  to  both  sexes.  The  rivalry  is  broad,  not  petty. 
There  is  a  largeness  about  the  whole  system  that  is  itself  educative.  We  know 
our  fellow-students  better  than  the  friends  we  make  in  any  other  way — hence 
are  better  able  to  decide  upon  (in  the  case  of  the  daughter)  and  to  select  (in  the 
case  of  the  son)  a  life-long  companion.  I  think  that  one  great  trouble  in  domestic 
life  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  contracting  parties,  of  the  character,  ability, 
etc.,  of  each  other.  It  is  impressed  upon  me  more  and  more  that  I  do  not 
know  any  friends  as  thoroughly  as  those  with  whom  I  studied  and  recited  daily 
for  four  years. " 

The  letter  of  one  of  the  few  that  favor   separate  education   of 
women  is  quoted  almost  entire,  as  that  side  is  not  largely  supported : 

"I  think  a  course  in  a  co- educational  college  is  less  protected  and  agreeable, 
socially,  for  a  girl,  than  a  course  in  a  girl's  college.  It  is,  in  some  respects, 
rather  a  trying  ordeal.  If  a  girl  is  accustomed  to  great  social  consideration  and 
protection,  she  would  be  happier  elsewhere.  A  girl  of  independent  nature  and 
self-reliance  gets  on  very  well,  and  the  course  of  study  is  certainly  more  rigid 
in  its  requirements  and  correspondingly  better  worth  taking. 

"Logically,  I  see  no  objection  toco-education;  practically,  it  is  harder  for 
the  girl  than  for  the  boy.  She  is  thrown  into  a  very  critical  atmosphere,  and  is 
made  a  subject  for  comment  by  the  young  men,  in  rather  an  unpleasant  way. 
A  home-like  atmosphere,  where  she  need  be  less  upon  her  guard,  would  leave 
her  more  free  for  her  studies.  I  do  not  think  I  should  send  my  daughter  to  a  co- 
educational institution  unless  she  could  live  at  home  at  the  same  time." 

Another  suggests  that  special  courses  of  study  adapted  to  women  can 

be  given  in  colleges  for  women.     Another  claims  that  these  should 

be  given,  if  necessary,  in  co-educational  schools.     Yet  another  says: 

"  If  a  woman  becomes  capable  in  the  direction  of  study,  I  believe  her  capabil- 
ity increases  proportionally  to  solve  any  life-problem  that  comes  to  her,  be  it 
dusting  bric-a-brac,  making  bread,  or  caring  for  babies. " 

On  the  question  of  using  the  woman's  college  as  a  resort  for  the 
over-shy  or  for  the  frivolous,  the  following  testimonies  will  bear : 
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"'rii.'  r.i.-i  thai  open  oompanionship  between  the  sexes  li  allowed,  maki  it 
impossible  fori  weak,  pleasure  Loving  girl  to  make  the  in t<  Hernial  pro/re™  tbat 
the  might  If  eueh  oompanionahip  were  prohibited.  But  [think  the  prohibit 
of  iiioh  oompanionahip  bai  Its  bad  tide.  What  inch  i  girl  really  needi  I  i 
itronghand  to  guide  her  during  her  oollegeooui  e.  But  Is  soon  a  girl  to  be 
taken  Into  consideration  .'it  all  In  the  higher  educate  i 

"Ioonfeas,  If  I  had  some  girli  to  deal  with,  [should  feel  anxious  for  them 
under  any  system  of  education  ;  but,  rather  than  send  them  t  ool  for  girli 

only,  [  should  try  to  give  them  co-educational  schooling,  and  domyutm* 
guard  them  indirectly ;  helping  them  to  choose  theh   I  i      ible  minds  for  com- 
panionship, both  of  men  and  women." 

"I  don't  know  of  any  good  place  for  a  frivolous  girl,  out  I  certainly  wish  all 

such  would  stay  away  from  co-edurat  ional  institutioi 

"The  girls'  school  too  often— I  will  not  say  always,  but  my  knowledge  is  not 
narrow — is  a  hotbed  of  silly  notions,  of  petty  deceit,  and  sometimes  of  I 
scandalous  vices." 

"I  am  very  sure  that  in  women's  colleges  the  work  is  apt  to  be  either  of  lower 
grade  than  is  arranged  for  men,  because  they  are  considered  unequal  to  men  in 
brain  power,  or  else  it  is  even  more  taxing  than  men  would  tolerate,  because  a 
certain  professor  recognizes  that  they  are  willing  and  eager  students. " 

"At  one  time  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  sweet  calming  influence 
of  a  woman's  college — and  pictured  very  lovely  girls  coming  forth  from  such 
retirement.  That  summer  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  some  of  these,  and  I  have 
never  heard  such  foolish  talk  about  the  boys  as  I  heard  from  them.  What  to 
me  was  the  natural,  pleasant  affair  of  every  week  seemed  a  fund  for  a  whole 
afternoon's  gossip,  and  I  became  entirely  reconciled  again  to  co-education.  ■ 

Ilere  is  a  testimony  that  has  weight  because  of  experiences  con- 
nected with  the  evolution  of  co-education  in  the  university  in  which 
the  writer  has  now  herself  become  a  trustee : 

"It  has  been  the  common  impression  that  the  women  who  attend  co-educa- 
tional colleges  lose  that  delicacy  which  is  so  desirable  a  characteristic  of  the 
'gentle  sex. '  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  and  I  think  the  impression  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  women  to  invade  men's  colleges  had  to  be 
women  to  whom  conventionality  was  not  the  dearest  thing  on  earth.  There  was 
opposition  to  be  met.  Timid,  retiring  women  shrank  from  it ;  the  bolder  ones 
persevered.  Now  that  the  way  has  been  opened,  every  year  sees  more  girls  of 
what  may  be  called  the  society  class — girls  who  have  had  some  social  culture  at 
any  rate — going  to  college. 

This  opinion  hardly  bears  on  any  present  difficulty,  for  it  is  almost 
forgotten  in  this  country  that  any  of  the  earlier  adventurers  thought 
they  must  be  mannish  if  they  sought  the  higher  education ;  but  .in 
other  countries,  where  tradition  has  gripped  more  tightly  for  exclusion, 
the  transitional  phase  has  shown  itself,  to  the  great  dismay  of  advo- 
cates. In  such  places  the  good  gospel  ought  to  be  sounded  that, 
say  theory  what  it  may,  incontrovertible  experience  shows  that  no 
university  courses  can  draw  the  stars  from  their  spheres  nor  yet  crush 
the  eternal  womanly  out  of  women.     Men  that  speak  the  language 
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that   hi  WOtd  u  bome"    LS  it  know    now  that    th<-    foundations   of 

the  hearthstone  will  not  be  undermined  if  Borneo  take  university  de- 
Thecolleg  I  vroman,  vrith  her  interest  in  health  and  physi- 

oal  culture,  ohild-development  and  the  whole  science  of  rekology,  is  too 
mueh  en  evidence  for  doubts  to  be  any  longer  entertained  as  to  the  future. 
The  stock  argument  that  women  lose  that  M  indefinable  something"  is 

also  advanoed,  but  is  answered  by  one  who  says  that  this  is  u  the  best 

thing  to  lose  that  a  woman  can  possess."      Another  says: 

"Had  1  a  daughter,  I  should  certainly  send  her  to  a  co-educational  college, 
even  though  I  know  that  she  would  lose  some  of  the  polish  of  manner  which  I 
should  hope  to  be  able  to  give  her  at  home.  I  should  consider  that  she  would  be 
fully  compensated  for  such  loss  in  the  healthier  tone  of  her  views  of  life,  her 
truer  estimate  of  men,  and  her  ability  to  measure  herself  by  the  real  standards 
which  obtain  in  a  college  community  where  men  and  women  mingle  freely  in 
the  class-room,  the  college  debating-societies,  and  organizations  of  all  kinds, 
social  and  educational. " 

The  letters  with  reservations  bring  out  some  of  the  objections  to 
the  co-educational  system  as  it  now  exists:  the  fact  that  fast  men 
can  make  themselves  disagreeable  to  women -students  that  are  bent  on 
work  and  will  not  notice  them ;  the  necessity  of  meeting  immoral 
men  in  the  class-room;  the  general  lack  of  refinement  and  lack  of 
oversight  in  social  matters.  The  first  two  are  noticed  as  conditions 
in  a  transitional  period  at  a  university  where  co-education  was  being 
introduced ;  the  last  comes  strongly  from  the  Oberlinites,  who  believe 
strongly  in  their  method  of  supervision.  The  "  Ladies'  Department" 
method  receives  reprobation  at  the  hands  of  alumnae,  and  all  co- 
ordinate schemes  seem  to  them  to  fail  of  the  desired  end,  the  associa- 
tion of  men  and  women  upon  a  purely  intellectual  and  equal  plane. 
For  the  defects  in  the  system,  various  remedies  are  proposed.  The 
fraternity  adjunct  is  suggested  by  three  correspondents.  Another, 
which  appears  in  several  letters,  is  set  forth  below : 

"  I  shall  send  my  children  to  the  school  which  most  nearly  approaches  my 
ideal  in  this  regard — the  co-educational  university.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  desirability  of  these  institutions  as  they  at  present  exist.  They  all  need 
more  women  on  their  faculties,  and  must  have  them  before  they  fully  answer  the 
need  of  the  times.  It  is  not  difficult  now  to  find  women  who  are  the  peers  of 
most  of  the  men  who  are  members  of  our  college  faculties  ;  and  I  think  that  as 
college  women  we  ought  to  insist  that  women  shall  be  given  positions  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  make  the  womanly  influence  felt  throughout  the  universities. 
To  this  end  women  must  have  full  standing — that  is,  full  professorships — not  sub- 
ordinate positions." 

"  The  university  about  which  I  know  the  most  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
never  wTill  or  can  be  this  until  there  are  women  teachers  and  professors  who  are 
regarded  in  every  way  the  equals  and  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  honor  as 
the  male  professors." 
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"  i  do  oof  believe  iii.'ii  •  M.  ii   Immoi  In  otn  d 

would  exi  I  it  half  the  inatruotioo  or  a  much  lc     thai*  than  half  watgivenby 

women      I  I'.'uiinii  rxprrsM  how  ti..|.i\  I  f.<i  up-.n  thin  lubject.     Women  should 

be  OS   the  Board  of  'I'm  lv<    •<  nl      ..  ,  v.  .Ii  ;i  .  in.  n       'I  h<  \   •  h..ul.|  h;i\  ••  nun 

ai  w  .'11  jih  w  on  i.  ii  ill  I  lif  i  r  .1;  is  ,■;.  .1  ml  w  oni.-n  .si  ion  li  I  -li.iw  out  tin-  fin<-  I  i.;';u<l 
alVi'd  ion  r\ en      in  tlu-ir  classes,   from  voim^  im-n  as  w  .11  a  i  IromjOU]  M 

A   nuio  from  :i  reoent  investigation  on  prof  dips  beld    by 

women   in  co-educational   universities,  made  l»\  Mr.-.  Man   ol  Palo 
Ali.>,  California,   might  be  interpolated   ber<        She   finds  that, 
members  of  the  genera]   instructing  body  without  special  tive 

duties  oonnected  witb  the  women  students,  there  are  women  pi 
at  the  Universities  of  M  innesota  and  Nebraska  (< >ne  each  | .  and  a  woman 
is  acting  professor  at  Northwestern.  An  assistant  professor  Is  found 
at  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Chicago,  and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Universiti 
and  28  instructors  are  found  at  these  and  other  institutions  to  the  num- 
ber of  11.  Three  universities  have  women  professors  that  have  execu- 
tive duties  connected  with  women  students,  and  four  have  women  pro- 
fessors in  their  schools  of  medicine  or  other  professional  schools. 
Women  are  being  occasionally  found  useful  also  on  boards  of  trustees, 
where  their  advent  usually  means  better  ventilation  of  college  halls, 
more  refined  appointments  in  students'  waiting-rooms,  and  hygienic 
cooking  for  university  commons,  as  well  as  the  devotion  to  libraries 
and  foundations,  of  the  fortunes  to  which  they  sometimes  fall  heir. 

The  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  co-educational  system  can 
yet  see  where  it  does  not  meet  the  ideal.  One  alumna  whose  father 
had  been  prof essor  in  two  co-educational  universities,  herself  a  gradu- 
ate of  one  of  the  foremost,  and  afterward  a  professor  in  one  of  the 
largest  women's  colleges,  and  again  intimately  associated  with  two 
other  universities  for  men  and  women  together,  speaks  most  wisely : 

"  The  present  form  of  co-education  is  not  ideal,  but  the  principle  is.  .  .  . 
And  every  generation  of  college-bred  mothers  brings  the  ideal — i.e.,  co-educa- 
tion universally — nearer." 

On  the  defects  in  the  system  she  says: 

"In  observing  co-educational  institutions  you  will  notice  that  the  atmosphere 
of  co-education  is  generated  by  the  manners  of  the  community  in  which  it 
exists.  .  .  .  The  excessive  freedom  of  manners,  the  crudeness  of  social  life, 
the  sentimentality,  the  vulgarity  even,  and  the  love-making  for  which  co-educa- 
tion is  held  responsible,  is  inevitable  in  communities  where  such  qualities  are 
predominant  among  mature  people.  This  has  given  rise  to  much  undiscrimi- 
nating  criticism  of  the  results  of  co-education.  .  .  .  The  difficulties  and  failures 
of  co-education  are,  in  my  opinion,  less  dangerous  than  the  undue  emphasis  of 
sex,  the  stimulation  of  the  imagination,  the  wholly  unnatural  views  of  life, 
which  are  produced  in  women's  (and  I  believe  also  in  men's)  colleges." 

"  Co-education  gives  a  natural  gradual  growth  into  knowledge  of  the  world 
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tad  men     Tonj  mind  ti»  I  thing  women  have  t«>  contend  with  is  igno- 

ramv-- of  Htu  f  the  nature  of  men,  of  the  warld'i  ways.    Grace,  culture, 

i  may  gel  from  1 1 * •  -  vromen's  oollegos,  but  rarely  that  wisdom 
winch  makei  them  nfe  in  khi  difflonlt  ohoioei  <-f  lift-  " 

writer  last  quoted  belongs  in  a  group  of  29  whose  Letters 
merit  special  attention  because  of  tin;  opportunity  the  writers  have 

had  for  comparison.  In  this  list  are  found  those  that  added  to  their 
own  col  rience  observations  as  student  or  instructor  in   some 

woman's  college,  or  as  wife  of  president  or  professor  in  some  college 
for  men  alone,  or  who  were  otherwise  specially  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion.  But  one  of  these  has  had  her  faith  in  the  advisability  of  co- 
education modified  by  her  experience  after  graduation,  but  she  gives 
n«'  reasons.     I  quote  her  strongest  passage: 

"Until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  an  uncompromising  ad- 
vocate of  co-education,  but  have  lately  come  to  feel  that  for  some,  especially 
young  women,  the  separate  college  is  best. " 

Among  the  others,  a  graduate  of  1874  says: 

"At  a  distance  of  twenty  years  from  college  days  I  am  prepared  to  affirm,  as 
at  earlier  periods,  my  unqualified  approval  of  co-education.  Unhappily  I  have 
no  children  to  educate,  but  if  I  did  I  should  wish  them  placed  in  mixed  schools. 
I  believe  in  the  system,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  the  family  system.  The 
home  seems  to  me  to  furnish  the  divine  pattern  for  all  institutions.  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone — certainly  not  any  better  for  the  half- grown  than  for 
the  full-grown  man.  My  experience  as  a  student  was  entirely  favorable  to  co- 
education. Subsequently,  as  a  teacher,  this  view  was  strengthened.  During 
the  last  five  years  my  immediate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  several  thousand  young 
men  and  women  has  convinced  me  more  fully  than  ever  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle.  The  perils  incident  to  college  life  seem  to  me  to  be  materially  less- 
ened by  co-education,  and  the  advantages  correspondingly  increased.  Under 
this  system  young  men  improve  in  manners  and  morals  ;  they  attain  a  whole- 
some respect  for  ability  and  character  in  women,  and  their  ideals  of  womanly 
excellence  are  raised :  young  women  are  less  liable  to  hysterical  and  senti- 
mental affections  ;  they  get  more  sensible  notions  of  life  ;  they  develop  a  more 
inquiring  turn  of  mind,  with  less  readiness  to  accept  the  statements  of  text-book 
or  teacher  on  mere  authority  and  repeat  the  same  in  parrot  fashion  ;  they  ac- 
quire greater  breadth  of  view  and  strength  of  purpose.  It  is  certainly  an  abnor- 
mal condition  that  excludes  young  people  of  either  sex  from  the  companionship 
of  the  other  at  the  very  period  wThen  they  most  desire  each  other's  society.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  need  to  be  so  excluded  have  been  badly  brought  up  at  home. 
As  respects  these  cases,  and  indeed  many  really  worthy  young  people  who  have 
been  kept  in  seclusion,  the  follies,  frivolities,  and  excesses  into  which  they  fall 
when  restraints  are  removed,  show  by  the  force  of  reaction  the  unnaturalness  of 
the  separation.  The  match-making  incident  to  co-education  is  to  some  a  serious 
objection,  but,  to  my  thinking,  this  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  system.  In 
view  of  my  own  experience  and  a  large  range  of  observation  on  this  point  I  very 
naturally  think  colleges  the  best  possible  places  for  the  formation  of  friendships 
resulting  in  happy  marriages.  The  opportunities  for  knowing  the  tastes,  aims, 
and  purposes,  habits  of  life  and  thought  of  fellow-students  are  so  many  and 
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observation  that  p  lined  in  oo  Bduoational  c<.n.-gPB  are  more  generally 

broad  minded  and  well  balanced  on  iocial  and  mural  fpn-si  nms  than  t  Ined 

In  oolleges  for  men  or  women  alone,  They  know  people  better.  Ibej  have  had 
mi  re  and  better  opportunitiee  bo  know  them." 

From  tin1  wife  ol  a  oollege  president: 

"After  years  of  observation  and  thought  on  the  sub  jecf  I  find  myself  a  Ann 
belieTer  in  oo-eduoation.     [f  I  had  ad  osandd  I        uldedo 

them  all  at  00  educational  colleges." 

From  a  physician : 

"I  believe  in  oo*eduoat  Ion  both  In  the  light  of  reason  and  of  personal  eapei  i 

ence.  I  have  two  daughters  and  one  son.  These  shall  be  educated  In  OO  educa- 
tional institutions  from  Btarl  to  finish,  with  my  husband's  approval,  him 

educated  at  men's  schools.  We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  difference 
in  the  character  of  their  minds,  nor  any  indications  of  a  sudden  transformation 
In  this  character  at  a  definite  period,  making  it  desirable  that  one  should  be 
educated  only  with  its  own  sex.  We  believe  that  both  men  and  women  trained 
at  co-educational  institutions  have  broader  ideas,  a  stronger  mental  grasp,  more 
unprejudiced  opinions,  than  those  trained  at  one-sex  institutions." 

From  a  professor: 

"  Having  had  experience  as  pupil  and  teacher  in  country  schools  and  acade- 
mies where  both  sexes  were  together,  and  in  a  boarding-school  and  a  college  for 
women  only,  and  again  in  a  co-educational  institution,  I  can  say  this,  that  noth- 
ing would  induce  me  to  teach  in  a  woman's  college  ;  that  classes  of  women  alone 
are  wholly  unsatisfactory,  much  more  so  than  classes  of  men  alone  ;  and  that  the 
best  work  is  done  when  a  class  can  see  a  subject  from  both  the  masculine  and 
feminine  point  of  view." 

They  say  that  if  you  want  to  find  the  very  hotbed  of  co- educa- 
tional enthusiasm,  go  to  the  faculties  of  the  women's  colleges!  It  is 
a  fact,  noticed  by  one  correspondent,  that  most  of  the  women  profes- 
sors, both  there  and  in  other  institutions,  have  been  educated  under  the 
co -educational  system.     One  of  these  well-qualified  observers  says : 

"  The  experience  that  has  made  me  a  firm  believer  in  co-education  was  a  year 
spent  as  teacher  in  a  woman's  college.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  seems  to  me 
now,  that,  whatever  the  evils  of  co-education,  they  do  not  compare  with  the  evils 
of  the  colleges  exclusively  for  women.  As  for  the  peculiar  dangers  of  co-edu- 
cation, the  possible  falling  in  love,  etc.,  I  think  it  no  objection  at  all.  While  a 
few  girls  get  into  silly  entanglements  or  '  flirtations, '  they  are  girls  who  in  a 
woman's  college  would  be  having  hysterical  passions  for  some  woman  teacher  or 
upper-class  girl.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  friendships  between  men  and 
women  students  are  on  a  high  level,  founded  on  mutual  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
tastes.  Where  marriages  result  from  these  friendships,  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  be  happy  than  the  average  marriage  in  the  world  where  the  attraction  has 
not  so  fine  a  foundation. " 
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On  the  tame  subject,  another,  who  fa  erience  as  pn         i  in  one 

woman's  oollege  and  has  Lived  in  three  universities,  in  one  of  which 
she  is  now  a  prof<  it  one  of  her  three  reasons  for  being  in 

■r  oi  oo-eduoation,  that — 

— "the  sum  of  human  happiness  is  InOTOaiod  by  coeducational  marriages.  I 
have  known  many  profe  BOTfl  \\ln>-<-  wnr,  uvre  their  oollege  mates.  From  my 
general  observation  of  this  class  of  marriage*  tiny  seem  tome  the  happiest 
that  l  know.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  feel  that  the  more  thoroughly  a 
woman  has  entered  into  the  social  and  Intellectual  life  of  her  world,  the  richer 
her  married  life  may  be." 

The  question  of  the  co-educational  marriage,  it  is  cheering  to 
notice,  has  its  full  share  of  attention  in  the  correspondence.  Sixteen 
mention  the  fact  that  they  have  united  in  marriage  with  a  college 
mate,  and  the  exclamation  has  usually  a  note  of  jubilancy  unmistak- 
ably spontaneous.  One  adds  naively,  "  But  I  assure  you  this  does 
not  bias  my  opinion!"  Brave  woman!  Had  her  own  marriage  been 
unhappy,  she  would  still  have  believed  in  co-education !  A  seven- 
teenth, after  declaring  that  she  has  never  seen  any  reason  for  altering 
her  favorable  opinion  of  the  system  under  which  she  was  educated, 
has  to  add,  "  But  the  children  will  probably  go  to  separate  schools, 
as  their  father  does  not  believe  in  co-education." 

One  who,  after  graduation,  taught  at  a  woman's  college  and  then 
became  the  wife  of  the  head  of  a  school  for  boys  in  connection  with  a 
college  for  men  alone,  where  she  has  opportunity  for  observation,  and 
who  besides  has  the  ideal  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  gives 
testimony  of  no  uncertain  sound.     She  says: 

"Every  year's  added  experience  of  life  make  me  more  in  favor  of  the  steady, 
healthy,  sensible,  many-sided  training  one  gets  in  co-education.  Life  at  the 
woman's  college  that  I  know  well  is  feverish,  nervous,  hurried,  wearing,  almost 
sensational  compared  with  life  at  my  alma  mater.  Life  there  is  more  sedate, 
composed,  leisurely.  A  woman  graduating  there  is  better  prepared,  I  believe, 
for  the  trials  and  duties  of  wifehood  and  motherhood,  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally— and  I  do  not  think  she  is  behind  her  sister  from  the  woman's  college  in 
moral  stamina." 

The  experience  of  one  affords  a  point  of  comparison : 

"  I  believe  that,  the  more  freedom  between  the  sexes,  the  more  normal  will 
their  relations  to  each  other  seem,  and  the  natural  and  legitimate  craving  for 
the  society  of  the  opposite  sex  is  met  with  and  fulfilled  under  the  most  purify- 
ing circumstances.  I  attended  for  one  year  a  university  where  the  girls  were 
rigidly  kept  apart,  and  the  clandestine  meetings  and  shameful  escapades  were 
numerous.  Nothing  similar  occurred  at  my  alma  mater  ;  there  no  limit  was  put 
on  the  acquaintance  of  the  sexes,  though  I  know  of  very  many  delightful  and 
happy  marriages  resulting  therefrom,  to  which  circumstances  I  may  thank  my 
own.     And  this  last  point  may  be  enlarged  a  little.     I  can  imagine  no  happier 
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form  t  li«  hi'  1 1-  •  I  I  \  |u-  <i|  .1  Ii<  >n  H-  whi'iv  mother  as  w»-|l  A  ,  fat  I w-r  shall  know  how- 
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oated,  capahif.  sonsibls  perton  m  himself,  snd  know  of  no  \\.»y  Is  irbicfa  1 1  i • 

suit    may  com.'  a  I -out  SO  well  SI  Lo  ■     01  latiOD  R  Itfa    lUOfa  '"  OOllSgt  halls.  " 

A  fair  summing  up  of  the  opinions  i  i  in  the  letl 

these  thoughtful  women  would  seem  to  be  thai  co-education  in  its 
ideal  form  offers  the  besl  advantages  to  both  men  and  women,  intel- 
lectually, socially,  morally,  ami  physically;  but  that,  became  of  the 
imperfect  development  of  human  beings,  this  ideal  form  nowhere 
exists  as  yet;  that,  under  present  conditions,  there  are  serious  diffi- 
culties under  both  systems,  but  that  these  difficulties  are  more  likely 
to  be  advantageously  met  in  the  long  run  under  the  system  of  co- 
education than  in  separate  schools.  Probably  all  tiie  ladies  addressed 
would,  if  directly  asked,  agree  that  it  is  well,  in  the  present  still 
transitional  state  of  the  history,  that  all  experiments  should  be  tried ; 
that  the  separate  and  the  co-ordinate,  the  free-and-easy  and  the 
supervised — every  form  and  variation — should  be  brought  forth, 
until  we  prove  all  things  and  are  able  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  best. 
Surely  we  are  going  slowly  enough  for  thorough  testing,  as  many, 
many  women  know  to  their  sorrow ;  yet  the  gain  may  be  in  the  end 
more  certain  for  the  delay.  A  chivalrous  gentleman  once  said  that 
rather  than  see  one  woman  lose  her  feminine  bloom  he  would  have 
all  women  swept  out  of  college  halls.  In  answer  to  this  it  might  be 
said  that  if,  through  the  presence  of  women  in  university  halls,  many 
generations  of  men  are  made  to  have  a  nobler  regard,  not  only  for  the 
women  that  are  dear  to  them,  but  also  for  womankind  in  general,  for 
the  ideal  womanhood  however  embodied,  and  if,  through  this  height- 
ening and  broadening  of  their  natures,  they  come  to  see  that  a  scheme 
of  life  that,  as  now  all  over  the  world,  sacrifices  a  certain  portion  of 
womankind  in  order  to  keep  others  in  cloistered  possession,  is  un- 
chivalrous  and  vicious  to  the  last  degree  and  must  be  abolished, — 
then  perhaps  the  mannishness  of  a  few  at  the  start  will  be  forgiven. 
But  it  is  not  contemplated  that  any  one's  bloom  shall  be  sacrificed. 
There  are  indications  enough  to  warrant  an  opinion  that  this  is  not 
necessary.     And  therefore  we  can  proceed  the  more  joyously. 

Too  much,  however,  must  not  be  claimed  for  a  consensus  like 
the  one  here  gathered.     Something  must  be  abstracted  for  loyalty  to 
alma  mater,  something  for  the  influence  of  environment  in  forma- 
38 
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uvr  Then  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  may  Dot  be  thought  to 

nfficiently  representative  of  the  universities  in  the  association,  and 

they  again  oi  the  larger  bodj  oi  alumnn  of  other  institutions.     Here, 

too,  is  another  point  to  be  guarded.     The  great  prosperity  of  the 

four  great  colleges  for  women  has  led  some  to  think  that  the  separate 
education  for  girls  would  be  the  ohosen  oi  the  people.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  Held  will  throw  some  light  upon  this.  Some  two 
years  ago  a  computation  was  made,  based  on  Commissioner  Harris' 
reports  for  1883—84,  which  showed  that  at  that  date  there  were  in 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  about  60,000  women 
students.  The  list  included  that  glorious  army  of  aspiring  lesser 
colleges  not  acknowledged  by  the  educationally  elect,  and  it  did  not 
include  some  of  the  universities  where  the  reports  did  not  distinguish 
the  sex  of  students.  But  by  the  aid  of  the  moderate  guesses  of  some 
educational  experts,  and  by  keeping  very  much  within  bounds,  an 
estimate  was  made  which  may  be  considered  fairly  correct.  Of  these 
60,000  it  was  found  that  about  10,000  were  in  colleges  for  women 
alone.  Since  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  10,000  is  made  up  from 
the  crowded  registers  of  Yassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr, 
plausibility  seems  to  be  given  to  the  theory  mentioned  above ;  but 
where  are  the  other  50,000  ?  They  are  of  course  in  the  colleges  for  men 
and  women  together,  whose  name  is  legion,  and  whose  towers  are  seen 
behind  every  hill-top  in  Ohio,  and  from  afar  on  the  rolling  prairie  of 
Iowa,  and  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  and  beyond  the  high 
mountains,  even  to  the  utmost  sea.  It  was  the  great  principle  of 
economy  that  set  the  boys  and  girls  together  on  the  bench  in  the 
country  school -house  in  the  days  of  our  New  England  forefathers  and 
foremothers,  and  it  is  the  same  saving  and  natural  principle  that  has 
crept  in  everywhere  in  the  more  advanced  education.  The  ninth 
generation  from  1622,  pilgrimaging  westward  nowadays  and  settling 
on  the  central  plains,  could  not  afford  to  send  their  daughters  "  back 
east"  to  school,  and  by  the  time  they  could  found  their  little  colleges, 
every  sect  for  itself,  and  each  college  in  most  cases  a  preparatory 
school,  college,  and  seminary  combined,  they  had  got  along  far 
enough  to  give  boys  and  girls  a  chance  together  that  was  at  least  some- 
where near  to  equal.  The  evolution  in  each  case  is  a  story  by  itself 
and  has  usually  its  tragic  chapters.  Looking  over  the  whole  ground, 
economy  seems  to  have  been,  here  as  elsewhere,  one  of  the  best 
servants  of  enlightenment. 

Martha  Foote  Crow. 


THE    BEALTH    OF    BOSTON    AND    PHILADELPHIA. 


In  articles  on  Municipal  Sanitation  in  Washington  and  Baltimore 
and  in  New  5Tprk  and  Brooklyn,  published  in  Thk  Forum  for 
August  and  November,  L898,  attention  was  called  to  the  great 
differences  between  the  death-rates  of  different  races,  and  to  the  im- 
portance of  taking  these  differences  into  account  when  trying  to  as- 
certain why  the  death-rate  of  a  particular  locality  is  unusually  high 
or  low.  In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  vital  statistics 
of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  from  the  same  points  of  view,  that  is, 
using  average  death-rates  derived  from  the  data  obtained  by  the 
Eleventh  United  States^  Census  for  the  six  years  ending  May  31, 
1890. 

The  density  of  population  of  each  city  on  June  1,  1890,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


Population 

Acres 

Dwellings 

Persons  per 
acre 

Persons  per 
dwelling 

Boston 

Philadelphia. . . 

448,477 
1,046,964 

23,041 

82,810 

52,669 

187,052 

19.46 
12.64 

8.52 
5.60 

Boston  was  therefore  decidedly  the  more  densely  populated,  but 
the  comparison  of  "  persons  per  acre"  is  not  a  fair  one,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  almost  rural  district  included  within  the  municipal 
limits  of  Philadelphia, — as,  for  example,  in  Ward  23,  which  con- 
tained 27,081  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  area 
of  the  city  excluding  parks  and  cemeteries,  and  had  an  average  popu- 
lation of  only  1.30  persons  to  the  acre.  A  larger  proportion  of  the 
business  population  lived  outside  the  city  limits  in  the  case  of  Boston 
than  in  that  of  Philadelphia.  The  average  altitude  of  Boston  is 
70  feet,  of  Philadelphia  129  feet;  and  in  a  general  way  it  may  be 
said  that  the  higher  the  altitude  of  a  ward  in  either  city  the  lower 
was  its  death-rate;  but  this  influence  is  often  dominated  by  the 
presence  of  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  children,  or  of  persons 
of  Irish  descent  predisposed  to  consumption  and  pneumonia.  More 
than  65  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Boston  live  at  an  altitude  less 
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than  30  feet;  while  in  Philadelphia  only  28.4  per  cent  live  on  this 
low  level. 

e  part  of  the  area  within  the  municipal  Limits  of  Boston  is 
u  made  ground,"  including  what  is  known  as  the  "  Back  Buy  are 
on  which  are  some  oi  the  beet  houses  in  the  city.     The  material  used 

for  tilling  this  particular  portion  was   clean  gravel,  but  in  other  parts 

the  filled  ground  contains  much  rubbish,  and   probably  exerts  some 

injurious  elTect   upon  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

During  the  six -year  period  the  average  annual  death-rate  in  Bos- 
ton, excluding  still  births,  was  23.51),  and  in  Philadelphia  21.86 
per  L,000  of  mean  population.  For  the  census  year  alone  the  death 
per  L,000  were,  for  Boston,  23.44;  for  Philadelphia,  21.29, — . 
being  increased  in  each  city  by  an  epidemic  of  influenza.  Further- 
more the  death-rate  of  Boston  was  higher  than  that  of  Philadelphia 
each  year  from  1871  to  1890. 

As  a  general  rule  the  larger  a  city  the  greater  its  death-rate, 
London  being  the  most  marked  exception ;  but  in  the  case  now  before 
us  the  smaller  city  has  the  higher  death-rate.  Why  is  this?  That 
it  was  not  due  to  the  presence  of  a  greater  proportion  of  children  and 
old  people  (who  have  high  death-rates),  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  death-rates  in  Boston  were 
absolutely  higher  at  these  ages  than  they  were  in  Philadelphia : 


UNDER  5  YEARS  OF  AGE 

65  YEARS  AND  UPWARD 

Per  100,000  popu- 
lation 

Death-rate  per 
1,000 

Per  100,000  popu- 
lation 

Death-rate  per 
1,000 

Philadelphia 

8,919 
9,919 

87.17 
75.95 

3,813 
3,895 

94.68 
89.01 

It  has  been  shown  in  previous  articles '  that,  in  cities,  the  death- 
rate  of  the  colored  inhabitants  is  higher  than  that  of  the  whites,  and 
that  the  death-rate  of  certain  of  the  white  races — as,  for  example,  of 
Irish  adults  or  Italian  children — is  much  higher  than  of  that  of  other 
races,  such  as  English  or  Germans.  We  cannot,  however,  compare 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  as  to  details  of /ace  mortality  in  the  manner 
that  was  done  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  because  in  Philadelphia 
the  birthplace  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  decedent  is  not  regis - 

1  See  The  Forum,  Vol.  XV.  pp.  303,  727  (May  and  August,  1893)  j  Vol. 
XVI.  p.  346  (November,  1893) . 
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tered  ai  it  ii  in   Boston  and   N  ••■.■.  5Tork.     The  Philadelphia  health 
authoritie   regi  ter  only  the  birthplace  of  the  person  who  diet,  and 
this  is  not  at  all  euffioient  to  .1m  » w  differences  in  the  mortality  of  the 
white  raoes,  because  all  the  children  born  in  this  country  of  h 
German,  and  other  foreign  mothers  are  recorded  as  natiy<  A 
In  Boston  the  death  rate  of  the  whites  whose  moth*  born  in 

the  United  States  was  21.80;  in  Philadelphia  the  death-rate  of  the 
whites  born  in  the  United  States  was  25.17,  the  higher  rate  in  the 
latter  oity  being  due  simply  to  the  much  larger  proportion  of  ohildren 
contained  in  the  group  under  consideration. 

The  proportion  of  colored  population  in  Philadelphia  was  3 
L,000,  or  twice  as  great  as  in  Boston,  where  il  was  L9.1,  and  the 
death-rate  oi  the  colored  was,  as  usual,  higher  than  that  of  the  wl 
in  each  city,  being  31.25  in  Philadelphia,  and  31.92  in  Boston: 
hence  the  higher  average  death-rate  in  Boston  was  not  due  to  its 
colored  population.  The  proportion  of  foreign-born  inhabitants  in 
the  population  of  Boston,  June  t,  L890,  was  349  per  1,000,  while 
in  Philadelphia  it  was  250,  and  this  difference  was  no  doubt  in  part 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  death-rates  of  the  two  cities.  Of  the 
population  of  Boston,  160,733,  or  35.8  per  cent,  were  Irish,  and 
45,450  were  Canadians.  In  Boston  the  death-rate  of  those  whose 
mothers  were  born  in  Ireland  was  27.27;  of  those  whose  mothers 
were  born  in  Canada,  20.37;  of  those  whose  mothers  were  born  in 
Germany,  17.17.  If  we  take  only  those  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
upward,  the  death-rates  for  Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  as  follows: 
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Boston 

24.12 
19.43 
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14  79 
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10.65 
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12.91 
9.61 
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6.82 
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Philadelphia 

9.30 

17.57 

8.93 

These  rates  for  the  two  cities  are  not  directly  comparable,  for 
reasons  given  above ;  but  they  indicate  the  powerful  influence  of  race 
on  mortality  in  each  city. 

Eegarding  the  death-rates  in  different  parts  of  these  cities,  the 
variation  in  Boston  was  from  33.1 -A  in  Ward  8,  to  15.06  in  Ward  11 ; 
and  in  Philadelphia,  from  33.87  in  Ward  4,  to  16.45  in  Ward  28. 
The  causes  of  these  great  differences  cannot  be  here  discussed ;  they 
are  partially  indicated  in  a  special  report  of  the  United  States  Census 
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Offioe,    soon   to   be   published;    hut   th<;   following   comparisons    may 
serve  as  a  partial  illustration: 
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Ward  8  (a) .  . 

13,026 
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Ward  11   (b). 

21,000 

51.0 

12.5 

4,010 

2,208 

82.8 

13.58 

1.9 

1.3 
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(a)  A  low-lying  water-side  district,  in  an  old  part  of  the  city,  largely  filled 
ground. 

(b)  A  low-lying  water-side  district,  originally  a  marsh,   occupied  mainly 
by  a  well-to-do  class. 

The  conditions  which  mainly  produced  the  marked  difference  in 
mortality  in  the  two  wards  appear  to  have  been  the  density  of  popu- 
lation, the  proportion  of  children  and  of  persons  of  Irish  descent  in 
the  population,  and  relative  poverty;  while  water-supply,  subsoil 
water-levels,  and  sewerage  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  streets  very  little. 
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Ward  28(d). 

46,390 

14.6 
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(c)  A  low-lying  district,  one  of  the  oldest  sections  of  the  city,  containing 
many  small  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  a  poor  and  unclean  class  of  people. 

(d)  Situated  at  an  average  altitude  of  119  feet ;  the  buildings  are  neat  and 
well-arranged ;  the  residents  are  chiefly  merchants,  clerks,  and  well-to-do 
mechanics. 

The  conditions  producing  the  heavier  death-rate  in  "Ward  4  were 
density  and  character  of  population,  poverty,  and  uncleanliness ;  the 
typhoid-fever  death-rate  was  below  the  city  average  in  both  wards; 
and  the  water-supply  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difference  in  the 
gross  death-rates.  The  sewerage  and  house-drainage  were  in  better 
condition  in  Ward  28  than  in  Ward  4,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  had  any  effect  on  the  consumption  and  pneumonia  death-rates. 
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Let  um  new  consider  briefly  some  of  the  oatuei  of  death  in  the  I 
oil  ie  ,  b    shown  in  the  follow  in"  table : 
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(a)  Women  between  L5  and  48  yean  of 

Climatic  conditions  no  doubt  had  something  to  do  with  the  differ- 
ences as  regards  consumption  and  pneumonia;  hut  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  persons  of  Irish  descent  in  Boston  was  also  a  cause,  and 
the  proportion  of  infected  houses  was  probably  greater  in  Boston  than 
in  Philadelphia.  The  low  proportion  of  tenement-houses  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  fact  that  in  that  city  each  family  as  a  rule  occupies 
a  separate  dwelling,  has  a  powerful  influence  in  reducing  its  mortality. 
The  figures  for  typhoid  fever  indicate  a  more  polluted  water-supply  for 
Philadelphia  than  for  Boston.  Diphtheria,  measles,  whooping-cough, 
cancer,  and  heart-disease  were  more  fatal  in  Boston,  but  the  differences 
in  death-rates  due  to  these  diseases  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
those  due  to  consumption  and  pneumonia.  The  returns  for  alcoholism 
are  much  below  the  true  rates,  yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  alcoholism 
is  nearly  twice  as  fatal  in  Boston  as  in  Philadelphia  in  proportion  to 
population.  The  difference  in  the  fatalities  of  childbirth  and  puerperal 
fever  in  Boston  is  probably  due  to  the  character  of  the  population,  and 
to  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  labor  are  there  attended  by 
midwives  than  is  the  case  in  Philadelphia.  The  difference  in  the  sui- 
cide-rate is  due  to  a  greater  proportion  of  adult  foreigners  in  Boston,  and 
a  greater  proportion  of  colored  people  in  Philadelphia,  the  suicide-rate 
among  the  latter  class  being  always  lower  than  it  is  among  the  whites. 
A  study  of  these  and  other  statistics  relating  to  the  causes  of 
death  in  the  two  cities  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  persistently 
higher  death-rate  in  Boston  as  compared  with  that  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  due  mainly  to  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  and  more  especially  to  consumption  and  pneumonia,  and  that 
this  excessive  fatality  from  these  diseases  is  due,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  the  race-characteristics  and  density  of  the  population. 
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The  density  of  population  affects  tin-  death  rates  from  diseases  of 
this  kind,  partly  because  it  ih<  the  liability  to  contraot  diseases 

from  infected  houses,  bill  mainly  through  the  poverty,  ignorance,  un- 
oleanliness,  and  alcoholic  habits  which  characterize  the  majority  of  the 
tenement-house  class.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  paper  on  New  York 
and  Brooklyn1  that  all  of  these  conditions  together  may  be  dominated 

by  race  characteristics,  and  that  some  of  the  most  crowded  districts  in 
New  York,  inhabited  by  a  poor  and  unclean  class  of  people,  have  low 
death-rates  because  these  people  are  of  the  Jewish  race;  but  the  number 
of  this  class  is  not  sufficient  in  any  ward  in  either  Boston  or  Philadel- 
phia to  produce  such  a  lowering  of  the  death-rate  in  that  ward  as  to  be 
especially  noticeable.  The  differences  between  the  two  cities  as  to  cli- 
matic conditions  no  doubt  produce  some  differences  in  the  death-rates; 
but  these  differences  in  the  aggregate  are  not  large,  for  the  extra  mor- 
tality in  the  winter  months  in  Boston,  due  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  is  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  an  extra  mortality  in  Phil- 
adelphia during  the  summer  months,  due  to  diarrhceal  diseases  in  chil- 
dren, and  by  the  greater  liability  to  malarial  disease  in  the  latter  city. 

In  Boston  the  lowest  death-rate  was  in  June;  in  Philadelphia  in 
September;  in  both  cities  the  highest  death-rate  was  in  July,  owing  to 
the  mortality  among  children  under  five  years  of  age,  which  in  Boston 
was  104.08,  and  in  Philadelphia  132.02. 

The  longer  and  colder  winters  in  Boston  increase  the  death-rate 
mainly  by  causing  the  poorer  classes  to  huddle  in  ill-ventilated  rooms 
for  the  sake  of  warmth ;  the  higher  and  more  continuous  summer 
temperatures  in  Philadelphia  increase  the  death-rate  of  little  chil- 
dren mainly  by  promoting  the  growth  of  certain  forms  of  bacteria 
whose  products  are  especially  irritating  to  the  intestinal  canal,  but  also 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  average  daily  consumption  of  water  per  head  was,  for  Boston 
about  89  gallons,  for  Philadelphia  111  gallons, — the  Boston  supply 
being  the  freest  from  excremental  pollution.  The  number  of  saloons 
to  each  1,000  persons  was,  in  Boston  1.33,  in  Philadelphia  1.15. 
The  sewer  system  of  Boston  was  in  better  condition  than  that  of 
Philadelphia,  but  there  were  a  number  of  privy-vaults  and  cesspools 
in  Boston  also,  and  during  the  year  1890  about  1,300  of  these  were 
reported  as  having  been  cleansed  and  repaired,  and  784  as  having 
been  abolished.  In  Philadelphia  over  3,500  privy-wells  were  re- 
ported as  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance  during  the  year  1890. 
1  The  Forum,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  348  (November,  1893). 
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In  Boston  the  Board  of  Health  i  irate  department,  reporting 

directly  to  the  mayor;  in  Philadelphia  il  is  one  of  the  bureau*  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Departmenl  of  Public  Safet  Th(  l'<  toi  B  Aid,  in 
L890,  expended  152,648.14   in  its  work,  exclusive  of  I  i   on 

public    baths,  and  $16,514.48    on  quarantu         The    Philadelphia 
Hoard  spent  aboul  $90,000  in  its  work,  be  ides  about  I 
quarantine.     The  items  are  nol  fully  comparable,  bu1  B  spends 

considerably  more  than   Philadelphia  upon  its  sanitary  work  in  | 
portion  to  its  population.     This  should  be  the  case,  in  new  of  the 
number  of  its  tenement-house  class,  but  neither  Board  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  inspectors  to  do  the  work  required  of  it. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  annual  tax  levy  for 
all  purposes  in  Boston  is  over  si  L, 000, 000,  and  in  Philadelphia  over 
$13,000,000,  it  would  seem  that  $100,000  for  Boston  and  $150,1 
for  Philadelphia  would  be  a  judicious  minimum  annual  expenditure 
upon  the  Health  Department.  Heretofore  Boston  has  expended  more 
than  Philadelphia  upon  sanitary  engineering  works,  and  this  appears 
in  the  indebtedness  per  capita — which  is  for  Boston  $62.82  and  for 
Philadelphia  §28.29.  Kecer.tly,  however,  Philadelphia  lias  expended 
several  millions  of  dollars  upon  street  and  other  improvements  which 
were  badly  needed,  and  many  of  which  will  have  a  good  influence 
upon  the  public  health. 

Boston  has  an  excellent  hospital  for  cases  of  such  diseases  as 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  giving  the  Health  Department  facilities 
for  their  isolation.  Philadelphia  is  not  thus  provided,  although  it 
has  a  good  smallpox  hospital.  The  summer  public  bath-houses  in 
both  cities  are  much  used  in  warm  weather,  and  are  important  sani- 
tary institutions,  but  there  are  no  public  wash-  and  bath-houses  for 
use  during  the  winter  months.  Each  city  has  a  quarantine  estab- 
lishment that  is  fairly  well  equipped,  and  will  probably  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  Philadelphia  quarantine 
is  now  secondary  to  the  United  States  quarantine  lower  down  the 
Delaware,  which  is  a  good  arrangement,  especially  as  regards  protec- 
tion from  yellow  fever.  Although  the  death-rate  of  Philadelphia  is 
below  that  of  Boston,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  aid  of  sanitary  engi- 
neering more  can  be  done  toward  lowering  the  death-rate  of  the  former 
city  than  can  be  done  for  the  latter. 

Philadelphia  has  the  immense  sanitary  advantage  of  having  the 
great  majority  of  its  families  supplied  each  with  a  separate  house ;  and 
if  it  can  obtain  a  fairly  pure  water-supply,  and  a  properly  planned 
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■ad    well-constituted    system   of  it    sliould    be    possible    to 

maintain  its  death-rate  for  a  series  of  years  at  about  L8  per  1,000, 
while  it  Is  not  probable  that  the  death-rate  ol  Boston  can  be  brought, 

ach  means,  below  iM  per  1,000  for  more  khan  a  year  or  two  at  a 
time.      The  causes  of  d  and  death  whieh  the  health  authorities 

ol  Boston  can  probably  attack  with  the  most  hope  of  good  results  are 
consumption  and  pneumonia,  and  this  is  to  be  done  largely  by  edu- 
cating the  class  most  affected  by  these  diseases  as  to  the  comparatively 
simple  measures  required  to  check  their  spread,  and  by  aiding  in  the 
thorough  disinfection  of  houses,  rooms,  clothing,  and  bedding  in- 
fected by  their  germs.  Something  may  also  be  done  in  the  same 
direction  in  certain  districts  in  Philadelphia.  Many  people  now 
understand  more  or  less  clearly  the  utility  of  limiting  the  spread  of 
the  bacillus  of  tubercle,  and  the  means  of  doing  it;  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  the  micrococcus  of  pneumonia  also  infects  certain 
overcrowded  and  ill-kept  rooms,  and  that  its  spread  may  be  limited 
by  measures  analogous  to  those  used  for  tuberculosis. 

Diphtheria  is  another  disease  which  may  be  greatly  lessened  in 
each  of  these  cities  by  proper  precautions  and  treatment ;  but  to  effect 
much  in  this  direction  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  Boards  of 
Health  must  be  considerably  increased,  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
prompt  and  accurate  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases,  and  to  secure  isola- 
tion and  proper  care  in  those  cases  which  will  receive  such  care  in 
their  own  houses.  Philadelphia  should  add  to  its  form  of  death 
registration  the  item  of  birthplace  of  parents  of  the  decedent,  and 
should  by  all  possible  means  maintain  its  present  relative  exemption 
from  tenement-houses.  It  can,  more  easily  than  any  other  large  city 
in  this  country,  enforce  stringent  regulations  upon  tenement-house 
owners  and  lodgers  to  secure  light,  ventilation,  abundant  water- 
supply,  satisfactory  drainage,  and  cleanliness  in  such  houses,  and  if 
by  doing  this  it  makes  the  owning  and  renting  of  foul  rookeries 
unprofitable,  and  drives  from  the  city  the  class  of  people  whose  habits 
and  needs  make  it  profitable,  it  will  be  pursuing  a  wise  policy. 

The  man  who  lives  in  his  own  house  in  Boston  has  as  long  an 
expectation  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family  as  the  man  under 
similar  circumstances  in  Philadelphia,  since  the  specially  unfavorable 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  former  city  affect  chiefly  the  tenement- 
house  population,  and  can  only  be  improved  by  municipal  action 
tending  to  scatter  and  disperse  that  population,  which  action  proba- 
bly cannot  now  be  taken  in  that  city.  John  S.  Billings. 
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That  there  is  a  safe  ooinage  system,  one  applicabL 
country  and  equally  suited  to  .-ill  others,  oughl  to  be  s 
if  not  fully  believed,  by  intelligenl    people.     The  supply  of  metals 
suitable  for  ooinage  which  nature  furnishes,  and  the  i  ition  of  all 

peoples  to  use  them  in  the  shape  of  com,  indicate  that  under  reasonable 
Legislation  they  can  be  made  available  for  currency-uses  up  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  needs  of  domestic  business  or  international  trade. 

I  think  few  if  any  readers  of  Tin-;  FORUM  need  to  be  argued  with 
to  induce  them  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  two  unlimited  legal- 
tender  metals  can  no  more  occupy  the  field  at  one  time  than  can  any 
two  things  occupy  precisely  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  That 
bimetallism  with  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver 
at  a  fixed  ratio  with  full  legal-tender  attributes  is  a  possible  thing,  is, 
among  thinking  and  reading  people,  an  idea  of  the  past.  That  in 
our  day  and  age,  or  in  any  period  in  the  near  future,  any  number  of 
nations  can  by  combination  do  what  the  United  States  cannot  do,  is 
still  believed  by  some,  and  indeed  by  a  large  and  intelligent  body  of 
thinkers ;  but  their  number  is  decreasing,  and  faith  in  what  is  known 
as  international  bimetallism  (i.e.,  the  unlimited  legal-tender  coinage 
of  both  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  by  international  agreement)  is 
waning.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  successful  domestic  bimetallism 
under  the  general  plan  believed  in  by  Mr.  Bland,  Mr.  Peffer,  Mr. 
Coxey,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  more  or  less  intelligence,  will 
never  command  anything  like  the  support  it  has  had  in  the  past. 
Worthy  men,  honest  people,  and  very  good  citizens  still  believe  in 
the  early  discovery  of  mechanical  perpetual  motion,  and  members  of 
this  general  family  of  thinkers  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  preach 
the  unlimited  free  coinage  of  legal-tender  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio 
of  1  to  16;  but  the  people  who  read  books  and  practically  master 
-the  every-day  methods  of  business  will  hereafter  train  in  quite  an- 
other crowd.  General  Walker  and  President  Andrews  have  a  highly 
respectable  class  of  followers  both  here  and  in  Europe,  but  it  is  also  a 
safe  prediction  that  one  practical  experiment  will  shatter  and  destroy 
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their  existing  belief,  faith,  or  hope,  in  making  Blandism  successful 
bj  extend  field. 

There  is,  however,  a  safe,  sane,  and  easy  system  of  unlimited 
ooinage  open  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  world,  and  I  venture, 
therefore,   bO  eall  it  a  perfect  OOiu  /stem. 

Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  its  simplicity  and  naturalness.  Its 
application  to  our  present  situation  is  so  easy,  and  its  capacity  for 
meeting  every  possible  condition  or  commercial  exigency  which  may 
hereafter  arise  is  so  complete,  as  to  require  only  a  plain  and  brief 
statement  to  make  its  ad  wantages  apparent  and  its  acceptance  by 
thinking  people  general  if  not  universal.  The  plan  is  strictly  to 
limit  the  work  of  coinage  by  the  government  of  gold  and  silver  bul- 
lion owned  by  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations,  to  measuring 
and  stamping  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coins.  How  readily  this 
can  be  done  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  printing  here  the  brief  and 
clear  text  of  a  bill  now  before  the  proper  committee  of  Congress,  and 
known  as  House  Bill  No.  5,941,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  any  member  of  the  House  or  Senate : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
mints  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opened  to  the  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold, 
upon  the  same  terms  as  existed  prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three : 
provided,  however,  that  no  silver  or  gold  coined  hereafter  for  the  account  of  the 
owners  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  and  instead  of  being  stamped  "  one  dollar, "  "  five 
dollars, "  "  ten  dollars, "  and  so  forth,  it  shall  be  stamped  "  one  globe, "  "  five  globes, " 
"  ten  globes, "  and  so  forth,  and  on  the  reverse  side  every  piece  of  such  coin  shall 
bear  the  words  "  not  a  legal  tender. " 

Sec.  2.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  taking  away  the  legal- 
tender  function  of  any  silver  or  gold  already  coined. 

If  the  author  of  the  bill  were  to  admit  that  he  has  no  immediate 
expectation  that  it  or  anything  like  it  will  become  law,  this  admis- 
sion would  not  weaken  the  truth  of  the  principle  involved,  nor  lessen 
the  certainty  that  in  the  course  of  the  coming  century  this  bill,  or  some 
other  embodying  this  very  principle,  will  be  the  law  of  the  United 
States  and  of  every  other  leading  commercial  nation  in  the  world. 

The  perfection  of  coinage  will  be  reached  when  we  have  at  all 
times  as  much  metallic  currency  in  circulation  as  we  can  use  to  ad- 
vantage, and  when  the  coin  is  divided  into  gold  and  silver  in  a  pro- 
portion which  fully  meets  the  demands  and  needs  of  trade.  If  this 
bill  were  law,  both  these  results  would  follow  without  shock,  jar,  or 
danger.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  called  it  a  perfect  system. 
Test  it  by  applying  it  to  the  past.     Suppose  this  bill  had  become  the 
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Law  in  L878,  and  bad  continued  down  to  the  presenl  moment,  and  that 
the  Bland  Allison  and  Sherman  laws  had  never  been*  I.     We 

should  for  these  twenty  one  years  have  had  automatically  and  with- 
out government  interference  an  ample  supply  of  both  gold  and  silver 
com,  and  in  the  precise  proportion  required  by  trade.     I  I  of  this 

we  have  bought  a  mountain  of  useless  silver  a1  a  cost  of  $464,210,2 
which  at  the  present  markel  value  would,  if  sold,  bring  b 
422,  involving  a  clear  loss  of  9174,448,841,  and  in  addition  to  this 
tremendous  loss  (which   is  much  less  than  the  actual  sum  that  a 
forced  or  even  rapid  sale  of  our  i  silver  coin  and  bullion  would 

entail)  we  have  not  only  suffered  the  untold  losses  of  the  panic,  but 
we  bave  driven  away,  by  the  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
millions,  foreign  capital  already  invested,  and  which,  but  for  our 
silver  folly,  would  have  been  invested  in  the  United  Stat« 

Under  this  bill  the  United  States  would  have  coined  for  its  own 
account  enough  silver  bullion  to  furnish,  say,  one  dollar  in  the  shape 
of  a  standard  dollar  for  each  inhabitant,  which  would  have  been  an 
ample  supply ;  and  the  balance  of  our  silver  production  would  have 
been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  brought  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  gold 
or  goods,  which  as  raw  materials  or  manufactured  products  would 
have  gone  into  our  consumption  or  manufactures ;  and  instead  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  losing  the  vast  shrinkage  of  nearly  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  market  price  of  our  useless  store  of 
silver,  this  loss  would  have  been  distributed  all  over  the  world.  As 
all  the  gold  "  globes"  coined  under  such  a  law  would  have  the  same 
value  as  our  gold  dollars,  the  gold  coinage  would  have  been  enor- 
mously increased,  and  to-day  our  currency  would  be  not  only  ample 
in  volume  but  the  soundest  and  best  in  the  world. 

So  mucli  for  the  past;  but,  since  we  cannot  remedy  its  errors,  let 
us  apply  this  bill  to  the  future.  Suppose  it  were  to  become  a  law 
to-morrow,  what  would  follow?  This  is  the  practical  question.  In 
the  first  place  not  a  dollar  of  existing  currency,  gold,  silver,  or  paper, 
would  be  disturbed,  and  if  we  bad  any  need  of  more  coin,  both  silver 
and  gold  bullion  would  flow  to  our  mints  until  such  need  was  filled, 
and  then  it  would  stop  of  its  own  accord,  and  not  by  act  of  Congress 
or  through  regulation  of  the  Treasury.  If  we  needed  less  after 
a  while,  the  surplus  would  reach  the  melting-pot  or  be  exported  in 
the  shape  of  coin,  and  our  market  would  be  relieved  of  it  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  reason  that  wheat  is  exported.  Whenever 
our  people  required  more  metallic  money,  the  stream  of  bullion  would 
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ir  mints  and  «>ut  again  in  the  shape  of  com,  bo  that 

v  and  by  absolutely  natural  means  we  Bhould  enjoy  a  financial 

millennium,  when  the  supply  and  demand  for  coined  money  would 

i  and  march  together. 

0  tre,  too,  that  nobody  would  be  cheated;  for  the  "globe" 
would  pafifi  at  its  actual  value,  just  as  the  owner  of  labor  or  of  wheat 
or  of  manufactured  goods  passes  (sells)  his  property.  Gold  "globes" 
would  be  current  in  the  United  States  and  everywhere  else  alongside 
the  legal -tender  gold  dollar,  while  silver  "  globes"  would  also  command 
their  real  and  therefore  proper  value.  The  justice  of  such  a  law  is 
plain,  for  it  gives  gold  no  advantage  over  silver,  and  the  owner  of 
gold  or  silver  bullion  no  advantage  over  the  owner  of  any  other  com- 
modity. The  unlimited  coinage  of  legal-tender  silver,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  enable  one  citizen  with  his  45  or  50  cents'  worth  of 
property  (silver  bullion)  to  pay  off  any  obligation  given  in  exchange 
for  100  cents'  worth  of  the  labor,  product,  or  property  of  his  neighbor. 

But,  asks  some  one  who  is  more  or  less  a  victim  to  the  idea  that 
the  legal -tender  quality  is  necessary  to  make  coin  or  paper  a  useful 
money,  "  What  would  you  do  for  a  legal  tender?"  The  answer  is  very 
plain.  This  bill  would  not  destroy  the  legal-tender  quality  of  the 
legal-tender  money  now  in  circulation  ($22.50  per  capita),  nor  pre- 
vent the  government  from  coining  on  its  own  account  additional  legal 
tender.  But,  as  an  average  supply  of  one  dollar  of  legal  tender 
currency  per  capita  {i.e.  $68,032,000)  would  probably  be  ample,  and 
since  we  now  have  more  than  $1,500,000,000  of  legal-tender  cur- 
rency, it  is  easy  to  see  that  very  many  generations  of  men  would  pass 
before  the  volume  of  legal  tender  would  become  a  burning  question. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  no  silver  "  globes"  would  be  coined, 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  under  this  law  no  silver  or  gold 
would  be  coined  unless  actually  needed  to  supply  the  current  and 
legitimate  wants  of  business.  Since  we  now  have  eight  times  as  much 
silver  in  the  shape  of  coin  (dollars)  as  we  use,  of  course  no  more 
would  be  coined — except  a  very  few  silver  "  globes"  to  satisfy  the 
curious.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  would  be  so.  After  silver  bul- 
lion was  turned  into  "  globes,"  it  would  have  only  its  bullion  value; 
and  with  the  present  over-supply  of  legal -tender  silver  dollars,  and 
because  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  silver  bullion  in  the  arts  and 
for  export  (whereas  there  is  no  demand  for  silver  dollars) ,  there  would 
certainly  be  no  demand  for  silver  "  globes. "  Take  the  case  of  a 
man  owning  $1,000  worth  of  silver  bullion,  which  would  make  about 
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2,000   silvei         :"  and,    when   coined,    irould    bring   bin   a 

little  less  probably  thai)  is  its  bullion  state.     To  pat  it.  into  "  glol 
would  oost  him  ftl<>  for  sri«/iMMni<«-r,  i,.  and  trouble 

of  getting  bis  bullion  to  the  mint  and  Ins  "globes"  away  from  it. 
Few,  if  any,  men   would   care  to  bring   annoyance  and  ipon 

themselves  in  order  to  have  a  b1  !  silver  "  iffer  on 

a  market  already  oversupplied  with  a  more  acceptable  coin.     We 
have  been  able  to  keep  in  circulation  only  about  one-eighth  25, 

000)  of  our  coined  silver  dollars;  and  in  conversation  a  little  while 
ago,  Mr.  Preston,  the  Director  of  the  Mini  ed  with  me  that  not 

less  than  30,000,000  of  these  rested  every  night  in  banks  and  ferusi 
companies,  and  in  the  safes  and  vaults  of  commercial  houses  and  i 
porations,  leaving  actually  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  only  one 
silver  dollar  for  every  three  of  our  population. 

Since,  however,  there  is  a  domestic  and  some  foreign  demand  at 
all  times  for  gold  coins  (the  United  States  having  coined  more  than 
thirty-four  millions  of  gold  in  the  past  three  months)  it  is  probable 
that  the  coinage  of  gold  "  globes"  would  go  on  regularly,  for  they 
would  be  as  desirable  as  gold  dollars,  having  the  same  market  and 
exchangeable  value  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  coinage  of  gold  "  globes"  (on  the  same 
principle  governing  silver  "  globe"  coinage)  would  be  controlled  by 
the  demand  for  gold  coin  for  actual  business  purposes.  Those  who 
think  that  the  name  of  the  coin  is  important  or  its  legal-tender  quality 
essential  should  remember  that  the  international  trade  of  the  world  is 
carried  on  with  coins  that  are  not  uniform  in  appearance  or  name,  and 
with  money  devoid  of  the  legal-tender  quality.  This  being  true,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  any  nation  could  and  would  readily  accommodate 
itself  to  the  conditions  which  this  plan  of  free  coinage  would  create. 

But,  again,  such  persons  should  recall  the  fact  that  from  February 
21,  1857,  till  1878,  our  silver  coins  of  large  size  were  almost  ex- 
clusively a  non-legal  tender,  and  included  Mexican,  Spanish,  Peru- 
vian, and  other  South  and  Central  American  dollars,  as  well  as  French 
francs  and  German  thalers.  Yet  our  free-coinage  friends  of  the  Bland 
type  always  point  to  this  period  as  a  model  coinage  era.  However, 
as  we  already  have  eight  times  as  many  standard  legal-tender  silver 
dollars  as  we  can  circulate,  and  since  the  demand  for  silver  money 
does  not  increase  in  any  intelligent  nation,  like  the  United  States, 
with  the  increase  of  population,  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
no  silver  u  globes"  would  ever  actually  get  into  circulation. 
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Hut  in  order  to  answer  a  therefore  irrelevant  objection,  but  one 
likdv  to  be  made,  to  the  oou  I  silver  M globes, n  let  us  suppose 

that  we  awoke  Borne  morning  and  found  thai  every  silver  dollar  in 

oiroulation,  as  well  as  all   the  silver  dollars   in  the  Treasury  (blessed 
thought!),  had  disappeared  forever,  and  a  demand — the  only  possible 

was  thllS  rivaled  for  sil\<  IT  "  lobes."  We  should  then  have  a 
plan-  for  say  about  1  20,000,000  '  of  them,  and  they  would  go  into  cir- 
eulalion  as  fast  as  they  left  the  mint  and  at  their  aetual  value.  Sup- 
.  moreover,  they  did  vary  as  much  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  two 
cents  on  each,  what  difference  would  it  make?  Such  a  fluctuation 
would  not  affect  the  market  value  in  the  small  transactions  in  which 
they  would  be  used,  and  in  the  aggregate  the  fluctuation  could  not 
amount  to  anything  serious  when  spread  over  the  year,  in  a  coin  not  a 
legal  tender  and  therefore  not  a  standard  of  value  or  a  legal  and  final 
measure  for  commodities.  As  each  individual  would  on  the  average 
possess  about  one  "  globe"  (the  balance  being  in  the  hands  of  banks, 
corporations,  and  business  houses  of  various  kinds) ,  the  possible  in- 
dividual loss  might  reach  two  cents  a  head  per  annum — an  utterly 
insignificant  sum  to  pay  for  the  blessing  of  an  honest,  flexible, 
ample  supply  of  coined  money  at  all  times. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  state  of  affairs  could 
not  exist  until  an  insufficient  supply  of  standard  silver  dollars  brought 
silver  "  globes"  into  actual  use.  Such  a  situation  is  not  probable 
in  time  or  likely  to  occur  in  eternity ;  and,  if  it  did  arise,  the  de- 
ficiency in  supply  could,  if  preferred,  be  filled  by  the  coinage  of 
more  legal-tender  silver  on  government  account. 

This  article  was  not  intended  to  be  either  long  or  elaborate,  but 
simply  to  suggest  a  more  intelligent  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
coinage,  and  it  may  appropriately  end  with  the  remark  that,  under  the 
system  proposed,  our  "  globe"  coinage  would  soon  come  to  be  regarded 
as  desirable  for  international  purposes  because  of  the  fact  that  weight 
and  fineness  alone  would  be  represented.  Within  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  years  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that  balances  between 
nations  would  be  adjusted  in  the  gold  and  silver  "  globes"  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  that  the  trading  world  would  draw  its  bills  of  exchange 
(partly  because  of  the  convenience  of  our  decimal  system)  in  "  globes" 
instead  of  pounds  sterling.  Michael  D.  Harter. 

1  It  would  require  twice  as  many  pieces,  or  120,000,000  silver  "globes,"  to  do 
the  work  of  60, 000, 000  standard  dollars,  as  the  "globe"  would  pass  at  its  actual 
value  only. 
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The  pretenoe  in  which  some  of  as  are  fond  of  indulging  our- 
selves, that  the  Americans  are  becoming  an  art  I  people,  bard  to 
maintain  in  the  face  of  notorious  facts.  It.  seems  to  I".'  a  reckless 
generalization  from  the  procedures  and  aspirations  of  small  grouj 
people  in  half-a-dozen  of  the  older  cities.  They  are  an  Inconsider- 
able minority  even  In  their  respective  communities,  as  each  group 
funis  out  for  itself  whenever  it  undertakes  practically  to  appeal  to  the 
assumed  interest  in  art  of  its  fellow-citizens  in  behalf  of  any  L< 
cause;  and  of  course  t!ie\  form  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  tie' 
whole  population.  A  sporadic  :'  case"  of  art,  like  the  display  at  the 
World's  Fair,  which  is  plainly  traceable  to  the  wise  or  fortunate  selec- 
tion of  one  enlightened  man  as  Director  of  Work*  a  not  hold  out 
any  tangible  promise  of  an  aesthetic  epidemic.  If  we  set  out  to 
gauge  the  permanent  and  pervading  interest  in  art  throughout  the 
country,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  consider  the  artistic  work  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  which  cannot  fail  to  represent 
the  average  of  aesthetic  enlightenment  and  culture.  The  Government 
is  not  only  far  away  the  greatest  builder  in  the  United  States.  In 
the^  past  generation  it  has  doubtless  been  the  most  extensive  builder 
in  the  world.  The  result  of  its  labors  is  the  expenditure,  within  the 
last  forty  years,  of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  upon  public  buildings, 
without  taking  any  thought  whatever  what  they  would  look  like  when 
they  were  done. 

This  is  the  literal  fact.  The  last  report  of  the  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  gives  the  total  cost  of  the 
buildings  in  charge  of  the  Treasury  Department,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  sites.  Omitting  those  built  before  1S53,  the  report  shows  an 
aggregate  expenditure  for  forty  years  of  $100,357,396.61.  And 
note  that  this  by  no  means  includes  all  the  public  buildings, — not  even 
all  those  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of 
the  Treasury,  but  "  in  charge"  of  other  Departments,  such  as  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  building  at  Washington.  It  includes,  indeed, 
none  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  capital  except  the  Treasury  build- 
39 
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and  the  P  '  '  e  M'.w  in  course  of  ereotion.  Tin-  War  Depart- 
ment do  own  building  throughout  the  country.  So  docs  the 
Na\v  Department.  All  that  arc  included  in  this  enormous  aggregate 
arc  the  custom-lie  tourt  b<  post  offices,  and  marine  hospitals, 
with  a  few  miscellaneous  buildings  Lumped  in  the  title  of  the  report 
under  an  u  etc." 

The  Treasury  building,  with  which  in  point  oi  time  the  List  be- 
gins, is  almost  the  only  building  m  the  List,  of  ,irr<  :it  magnitude  and 

costliness,  that  would  he  accepted  as  a  creditable  example  of  public 
architecture.  It  takes  its  place  with  dignity  among  the  public  build- 
of  the  capital;  it  conforms  to  the  highest  standard  that  was 
maintained  in  public  or  in  private  practice  at  the  time  oi  its  erection, — 
and  it  is  the  latest  extensive  Government  building  of  which  so  much 
can  be  said ;  and  it  is  the  very  earliest  that  was  erected  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who, 
indeed,  was  called  into  being  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  its  erec- 
tion. Yet  it  is  not  the  costliest  building  in  the  list.  That  eminence 
is  attained  by  the  New  York  post-office,  of  which  the  cost  is  given 
at  nearly  one-third  more,  or  $8,986,091.04,  against  $6,893,720.66. 
The  Chicago  post-office  cost  $5,119,804.88;  the  Boston  post-office, 
$4,736,049.96;  the  Cincinnati  post-office,  $5,131,206.36;  the 
Philadelphia  post-office,  $4,666,760.03;  the  St.  Louis  post-office, 
$5,715,119.93.  Each  of  these  buildings  must  be  by  far  the  costliest 
in  its  respective  city.  Each  is  in  magnitude  and  costliness  a  public 
building  of  the  first  rank.  There  are  thirty  buildings  in  the  list  the 
cost  of  each  of  which  exceeded  $500,000.  In  regard  to  such  edifices, 
the  plea  of  a  recent  Supervising  Architect — that  a  comparison  between 
the  public  buildings  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  was  unjust  be- 
cause the  European  buildings  cost  more,  and  that  comparison  between 
the  public  and  private  architecture  of  this  country  was  unjust  for  a 
like  reason — becomes  merely  stupefying. 

In  order  to  appreciate  how  completely  reckless  the  Government  has 
been  of  the  architectural  results  of  its  enormous  expenditure  in  build- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  inquire  how  the  existing  state  of  things  came 
about.  This  is  the  more  necessary  because  an  effort  has  of  late  been 
made  to  represent  that  method  as  the  result  of  a  careful  deliberation, 
and  as  having  issued  in  a  "  system,"  which  may  have  its  disadvan- 
tages, but  which  also  has  its  advantages,  as  compared  with  other 
"  systems"  of  obtaining  designs  for  public  buildings.  The  same 
Supervising  Architect,  who  certainly  does  not  lack  courage,  in  speak- 
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in  •  oi  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  to  bring  the 

.  1..11.1I  ek ill  oi  the  country  to  bear  upon  the  dei  ignof  its  public  build- 
ings, refers  to   Mth<         tern    which    has  prevailed  with 
stantial  and  satisfactorj    re  alts  ^>y  man]  rhich  is 

now  111  vogue."     A     a  matter  oi  fact,  the  "system"  is  thi  toi 

a  series  of  hand  to-mouth  expedients  and  makeshifts  and  does  not 
d<  len  e  to  be  called  a  s\  stem  al  all. 

Until   I860  Buch  building  as  the  Government  underl         apart 
from  the  public  buildings  at  Washington  the  desigi  irhich  v. 

obtained  by  some  form  oi  competition,  was  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  War  Department,  and  an  office  was  established  under  the 
oharge  oi  a  major  of  engi  the  engineer  officers  being  the  only 

(•lass  of  public  servants  who  were  supposed  to  understand  construction. 
The  major  was  authorized  to  employ  architects  as  draughtsmen,  and 
to  each  building  in  progress  an  officer  was  pied  as  engineer-in- 
ch arge.  When  the  extrusion  of  the  Treasury  building  had  been  de- 
cided upon,  the  design  of  it  was  committed  to  Mr.  Walter,  who  had 
already  been  chosen  architect  of  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  and 
directed  also  to  design  additions  to  the  General  Post-Ofiice  and  to  the 
Patent  Office.  Finding  himself  overburdened  with  work,  the  archi- 
tect declined  to  undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  Treasury  exten- 
sion, and  the  head-draughtsman  in  the  office  of  the  major  of  engineers 
was  chosen  to  superintend  it,  and  was  therefore  named  u  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department. "  After  the  office  thus  came 
into  being,  the  incumbent  of  it  being  the  only  official  architect  "  in 
sight,"  it  became  convenient  and  customary  to  provide,  in  appropria- 
tions for  new  public  buildings,  that  they  should  be  erected  under  the 
direction  of  the  "  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department. " 
The  architect  who  has  for  forty  years  had  the  spending  of  two 
millions  and  a  half  a  year,  and  with  it  the  unchallenged  power  to 
play  any  pranks  he  chose  with  the  public  architecture,  and  to  debauch 
the  taste  of  the  American  public  from  Maine  to  California,  has  been 
the  successor  and  representative  of  the  clerk -of -works  of  the  Treasury 
building.  With  an  influence  much  beyond  that  of  any  European 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,  he  is  a  clerk,  holding  office  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  unrecognized  by  law  except  in 
the  annual  appropriations,  and  with  no  guarantee  whatever  of  his 
professional  competency,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  seen  fit  to  appoint  him.     This  is  "  the  system." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  system  has  worked  as  well  as  could  have 
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peoted,  and  that  is  true,  In  reaped  to  architecture,  the  func- 
tionary who  can  scarcely  be  aaid  to  bave  any  tatutory  existence:  has 
had  things  all  his  own  way.  Having  been  ohoaen  lor  .such  reasons 
as  may  be  supposed  to  actuate  to  such  an  appointment  a  Secretary  of 

the  ;ry  who  presumably  knows  and  cares  neither  more   nor  less 

than  the  ordinary  American  politician  about  the  art  of  architecture; 

baying  no  reason  to  h.ok  forward  to  any  longer  term  than  his  creator 
enjoys,  and  no  assurance  of  a  term  even  so  long,  and  receiving  a 
Compensation  far  below  the  income  an  architect  of  proved  ability  and 

blished  standing  commands  in  private  practice,  a  power  is  thrust 
upon  him  such  as  no  other  architect  in  the  world  possesses  or  has 
ever  possessed.  The  public  architecture  of  the  country  is  handed 
over  to  him  to  work  his  will  upon  it  without  control  or  challenge. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  contumelious  disposition  than 
this  of  the  claims  of  art  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  this  is  the  national  estimate  of  the  value  of  those  claims. 

The  presumption  that  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury 
is  not  among  the  leaders  of  his  profession  is  very  strong  indeed. 
The  salary  of  the  office,  as  has  just  been  said,  is  too  small  to  tempt 
a  busy  architect, — that  is  to  say,  an  architect  of  proved  ability  and 
established  standing — from  private  practice.  It  is  indeed  conceiva- 
ble that  an  ambitious  and  patriotic  architect  might  submit  to  a  con- 
siderable pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  take  the  place  for  the  architectural 
opportunities  it  afforded,  if  the  other  conditions  were  made  attractive 
to  him.  But  in  fact  they  are  the  reverse  of  attractive.  The  incum- 
bent of  the  place  has  no  status.  He  is  not  the  head  of  a  department, 
nor  even  of  a  bureau.  He  is  the  tenant-at-will  of  a  clerkship.  The 
term  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  often  less  than  quadrennial, 
and  the  term  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  is  often  less 
than  that  of  the  Secretary  who  appoints  him.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  gratify  a  professional  ambition.  The  routine 
duties  of  his  office,  the  selection  of  sites,  the  investigation  into  the 
need  of  repairs,  the  making  and  enforcement  of  contracts,  and  the 
like,  suffice  to  engross  the  time  of  a  first-rate  man  of  business.  The 
responsibilities  connected  with  these  duties,  being  pecuniary,  are  real 
and  enforceable  responsibilities.  The  artistic  responsibilities  are 
illusory.  There  is  not  the  least  fear  or  hope  that  he  will  be  held  to 
any  effective  accountability  on  that  score.  It  is  common  enough  to 
hear  busy  architects  complain  that  their  duties  as  men  of  business 
leave  them  far  too  little  time  to  do  themselves  justice  as  artists.     It 
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is  common   to  Bee  in  their  w<»H.   proof  thai   the  complain  1   is 
founded.     But  there  is  do  arohitecl    in  private  pi  en  the 

most  overworked,  who  is  oec<     arily  so  far  n  I  from  "  the  still 

air  of  delightful  studies"  as  the  Supen  Architect  oi  the  I 

or  whose  pin-,  mi-  are  so  inc<  nl  with  thi         bice  of  the  art  of 

design.     The  plaoe  is  n<>  more  tempting  to  ambition  than  I 
It  could  not,  allure  an  architect  whose  ability  had  been  proved  by 
success  m  private  practice,  and  i1   lias  often  been   n  ich. 

The  architects  who  aspire  t"  it  might  therefore  be  sted  t<>  be 

those  who  have  either  qoI  yet  succeeded  in  private  practice  or  t 
who  have  definitely  failed.  An  ambitious  young  architect  m 
seek  in  it  a,  field;  or  a  disappointed  architect  of  riper  years  might 

lino!  in  it  an  asylum. 

Of  course  the  appointment  <»f  one  of  the  form<  s,  how* 

perilous,  is  more  promising  than  the  appointment  of  one  «»t"  the  latter 
class;  but  an  ambitious  young  architect  would  find  that  the  condi- 
tions of  his  employment  were  such  as  to  frustrate  the  hope  that  in  a 
place  apparently  of  such  unbounded  power  he  could  do  the  State 
much  service  or  himself  much  credit.  At  least  one  such  architect  has 
held  the  place  and  has  retired  from  it  disappointed.  Twenty  years 
ago  Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  who  had  then  indicated  and  has  since 
abundantly  proved  his  professional  ability,  assumed  the  office.  Dur- 
ing his  short  service  his  efforts  availed  something  to  raise  the  standard 
of  our  public  architecture  and  to  constitute  a  landmark  in  its  history. 
But  they  availed  also  to  convince  him  that  the  "  system,"  which  its 
latest  operators  regard  with  so  much  complacency,  was  fatal  to  the 
hope  of  a  worthy  public  architecture,  and  they  led  him  to  the  same 
conclusions  whicli  the  leaders  of  his  profession  have  lately  striven  to 
enforce  upon  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  get  em- 
bodied in  the  law.     In  his  report  for  1875  Mr.  Potter  says: 

"I  desire  particularly  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  subject  which  presented 
itself  to  me  very  shortly  after  my  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office.  I  refer 
to  the  manner  in  which  designs  are  prepared  for  the  public  buildings  erected 
under  the  Treasury  Department.  These  designs  have  heretofore  been  made  by 
the  Supervising  Architect,  and  have  been  so  made  up  to  the  present  time  ;but  the 
very  strong  reasons  whicli  present  themselves  against  this  practice  have  con- 
vinced me  that  it  should  be  remedied  as  speedily  as  may  be.  .  .  .  The  vital 
point  of  any  system  which  may  be  adopted  must  be  to  remove  the  power  from 
the  Supervising  Architect  to  make  designs,  and  restrict  his  duties  simply  to  those 
of  a  supervisory  nature.  .  .  .  The  immense  amount  of  routine  work  which 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  at  no 
time  free  from  interruption,  leave  him  no  opportunity  for  the  proper  study  of 
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ill.- .1  |  :  to  make     Thi    work  I   done  under  all  the  disadvan- 

..i  waul  <.t  time,   want  of  quiet,  and  almost  entire  preoccupation  with 

other  matters   whioh  must  always  reeull  In  work  of  an  Imperfect  and  unsatis* 

In  acoordance  with  tins  view  a  hill  was  prepared  in  the  Treasury 

irtment,  and  introduced  into  Congress  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  in  L876, 
then  a  Representative  from  New  York,  of  which  the  object  was  pre 
cisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  hill  which  last  year  was  pushed  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and,  in  a  mutilated  form,  becamo 
law,  and  has  now  been  converted  into  a  dead  letter  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  give  it  effect.  This  object  was  to  secure 
for  .the  design  of  the  public  buildings  the  best  architectural  skill  of 
the  country.  The  earlier  measure  proposed  to  secure  this  by  open- 
ing competitions  for  the  design  of  every  work  of  which  the  cost  was 
to  exceed  $50,00<>,  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervising  Architect, 
who,  with  four  experts  chosen  by  the  Department,  should"  select  a 
design  from  among  those  submitted  in  such  competitions,  and  should 
have  power  to  award  prizes  amounting  to  not  more  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work. 

Thus,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  an  official  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  "  system"  had  not  led  and  could  not  lead  to  satisfactory 
results.  This  acknowledgment  was  made  by  the  architect  of  the 
highest  standing  who  has  held  the  office  since  it  was  established,  if 
it  can  be  said  ever  to  have  been  established,  and  under  whom  the 
public  architecture  came  most  nearly  up  to  the  highest  standard 
attained  in  private  practice.  The  same  conclusions  were  reached, 
and  again  brought  in  official  reports  to  the  notice  of  the  Department, 
by  Mr.  Windrim,  who  held  the  office  during  1889  and  1890,  and  who 
was  equally  reluctant  to  be  judged  by  the  work  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  under  conditions  so  discouraging. 

If  a  change  were  needed  in  1875,  it  is  far  more  urgently  needed 
now,  for  it  will  not  be  denied  by  anybody  who  has  paid  attention  to 
the  artistic  output  of  the  office  that  it  has,  upon  the  whole,  shown  a 
progressive  degeneration  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Potter,  and  indeed 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Mullett,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Supervising 
Architects  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  magnify  the  office  to  the 
extent  of  assuming  for  it  all  the  architectural  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Before  his  time,  or  at  least  when  the  work  was  done  under 
the  War  Department,  a  single  pattern  was  adopted  for  the  combined 
post-offices  and    custom-houses    of    different   cities.     This    military 
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method  was  Dot  artistic,  but  their  v.  me  thing  to  be  said  for  it. 
A  Supervising  A.rohiteot  who  oould  not  undertake  a  di  i  foi 

ever?  publio  building  might  nevertheless  have  been  able  to  furnish 
one  typical  design  thai  was  really  studied  and  elaborated,  practically 
as  well  as  artistically,  and  that  could  be  repeated  in  different  places 
with  Blight  variations  at  least  without  offence,  except  to  the  travel 
who  ha<l  encountered  it.  elsewhere^  Unfortunately  the  pattern  that 
was  designed  by  the  first  Super  Architect,  though  it  was  not 

frivolous  or  vulgar  and  did  nothing  positively  to  debauch  the  I 
of  th«>sc  who  were  subjected  to  its  influence,  could  not  possibly  be 

called  beautiful. 

When  Mr.  Mullen,  was  actively  at  work  magnifying  his  office,  it 
seemed  quite  out  of  the  question  that  the  time  might  come  when  lie 
would  be  regretted;  but  that  time  lias  come.     Those  works  of  his  in 

which  he  had  to  be  tame  and  conventional,  such  as  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  building  at  Washington,  in  spite  of  the  lamentable  incon- 
gruity between  its  treatment  and  that  of  the  older  and  simpler  public 
buildings  of  the  capital,  the  New  York  post-office,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia post-office,  are  very  much  more  creditable  than  the  works  of  the 
past  decade.  Even  his  wilder  excursions,  such  as  the  Chicago  post- 
office  (of  which  in  execution  the  design  was  modified  for  the  better 
by  Mr.  Potter)  are  by  no  means  so  outrageous  and  irresponsible  as 
those  of  his  latest  successors. 

If  the  best  method  of  obtaining  designs  for  the  Government  had 
been  considered,  if  the  "  system"  were  anything  but  a  makeshift,  one 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  central  bureau,  whether  its  function 
was  of  design  or  merely  of  supervision,  would  be  that  it  tended  to 
give  to  the  public  architecture  some  fixity  and  continuity  and  tradition, 
and  to  prevent  the  execution  in  durable  material  of  mere  freaks.  It 
is  true  that  this  tendency  may  be  carried  too  far.  There  are  not 
wanting  French  architects  who  maintain  that  it  has  been  carried  too 
far  in  France,  that  the  official  public  architecture  lacks  flexibility 
and  the  power  of  adjusting  itself  to  progress,  and  that  all  architecture 
tends  to  become  official.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  alleged  against 
or  in  favor  of  "  the  system."  After  forty  years  it  is  as  bare  of  tradi- 
tions as  the  architecture  of  a  mining-camp.  Every  Supervising 
Architect  does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  quite  secure  from  official 
or  effective  criticism  or  control.  The  less  discreditable  works  of 
Mr.  Mullett,  already  mentioned,  were,  as  nearly  as  he  could  make 
them,  in  the  French  official  style.     Mr.  Potter,  an  enthusiastic  medi- 
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averted  the  Government  architecture  from  pseudo-da   lie 

the   Victorian-Gothic,   which  at  that  time  enlisted  perhaps  the 

majority  of  the  educated  architects  of  the  country  and   plausibly 

led  to  be  the  architecture  oi  the  future.     Mr.  Hill  reverted  to 

the  pseudo  classic,  which  had  been  practised  by  the  first  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Auimi  B.  Young,  and  which  had 
thus  gone  within  a  measurable  distance  of  becoming  an  official  style, 
and  establishing  a  tradition  of  Government  architecture.  Mr.  Hill's 
own  works  in  this  manner  were  simple,  straightforward,  businesslike, 
decorous,  and  inoffensive,  and  were  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  system  which  excluded  the  possibility  of  careful 
individual  design.  At  any  rate  they  are  much  better  than  anything 
that  the  "  system"  has  yielded  since;  and  since  Mr.  Hill's  time  the 
degeneration  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  for 
the  past  decade  and  more,  the  Government  architecture  of  the  United 
States  has  been  more  discreditable  than  the  architectural  work  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  civilized,  half -civilized,  or  barbarous.  The 
semblance  of  a  tradition  was  promptly  effaced.  Each  successive 
Supervising  Architect  has  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  diverging  as 
widely  as  possible  from  his  predecessors,  to  have  aimed  at  "  variety" 
and  to  have  attained  difference. 

One  of  the  obstacles — pointed  out  by  Mr.  Potter  in  the  report 
already  quoted  from — to  the  production  of  good  architecture  under 
"the  system,"  was  the  uniformity  of  the  problems  presented  to  the 
Supervising  Architect.  "  The  objects  for  which  the  buildings  erected 
in  this  office  are  constructed  are,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  so 
nearly  alike,  that  the  difficulty,  the  impossibility,  of  endowing  them 
with  variety  and  individuality,  must  be  apparent. "  That  is  to  say, 
the  problem  is  the  satisfaction  in  many  buildings  of  requirements 
virtually  the  same.  When  a  designer  has  solved  this  problem  in 
one  instance  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  must  either  virtually  repeat 
his  solution  in  another,  or  the  alternative  solution  will  be  less  satis- 
factory. He  might  present  two  plausible  solutions,  but,  as  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  increases,  the  difficulty,  as  Mr.  Potter  says,  becomes 
an  impossibility.  Being  the  work  of  the  same  designer,  the  build- 
ings must  be  alike  or  they  must  be  unsuccessful.  The  only  way  of 
obtaining  variety  is  the  fatal  method  of  varying  designs  for  variety's 
sake,  and  adding  "  features"  that  are  not  called  for  by  the  require- 
ments, and  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  building.  The  futility 
of  this  process  was  "  apparent"  to  Mr.  Potter  as  a  trained  and  artistic 
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de  ligner,  but  to  moil  of  h  i >r    it,  da-  by  n<  i  ap« 

parent,     [n  fact,  i1  is  evidently  the  pi 

winch  one  of  tlinii  ha  ■  rather  oaYvely  avowed.  '  In  the  pi  tion 
of  the  designs  for  the  various  buildings, w  ol  tleman, 

"I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  monotony;  a  difficult  task  to  i 
plish  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  uses  to  which  the  buildings  are 
applied  are  so  similar. H    The  u  endeavor"-     on<  I  in — 

Is  evident  in  the  Illustrations  thai  accompany  lus  report.     It  i    i 
questioned  whether  a  jumble  M  avoids  monotony*  by  the  mere  fact  of 
being  a  jumble;  but  the  jumbles  differ  among  them 
plain  thai  difference  has  been  the  main  endeavor  of  the  desi 

It.  is  not  necessary  or  desirable,  however,  to  fcx  >nal  in  dis- 

cussing "the  system."  An  inspection  of  the  illustrated  reports  of 
the  Supervising  Architects  for  the  past  ten  years  makes  it  evident  that 
it  does  not  matter  much  to  the  artistic  quality  of  the  product  who 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  office.  Upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional designs  which  indicate  that,  if  the  author  had  had  time  to  work 
them  out,  they  might  have  resulted  in  creditable  buildings,  the  degen- 
eration has  been  progressive,  and  in  proportion  to  the  increased  lack 
of  restraint  that  the  designer  felt  in  consequence  of  the  profound 
official  and  public  apathy  as  to  what  he  did.  The  designs  indicate, 
what  we  know  to  be  the  fact,  that  they  were  produced  by  an  over- 
worked architect  who  was  mainly  occupied  with  something  else. 
What  an  overworked  architect,  to  whose  duties  the  art  of  architecture 
was  episodical,  would  naturally  do,  would  be  to  take  "  ideas,"  mean- 
ing features  that  attracted  him,  wherever  he  found  them,  and  incor- 
porate them  in  his  designs  without  much  reference  to  their  original 
purpose  or  meaning,  or  to  their  fitness  for  the  purpose  to  which  he 
proposed  to  apply  them,  and  without  the  opportunity,  even  if  he 
had  the  ability,  for  the  careful  and  successful  adjustment  of  them 
to  new  relations  which  alone  could  justify  such  an  employment  of 
them. 

This  is  the  course  that  the  illiterate  and  reckless  among  private 

practitioners  of  architecture  are  accustomed  to  take,  and  this  is  the 

course  that  the  Supervising  Architects  of  the  United  States  have  been 

taking,  with  increasing  recklessness  and   apparently  with  increasing 

illiteracy.     The  result  has  been  that  the  government  buildings  have 

become  more  and  more  "thingy,"  more  and  more  compilations  of 

"  features"  that  fail  to  make  up  a  physiognomy.      The  architecture 

is  first  impure  and  then  unpeaceable.     The  features  themselves  are 
40 
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.  from  all  sou  incienl  and  modern,  from  the  classic  por- 

down  u>  the  newest  Eashi< m. 

.•    Mr    l;  oh  a  lion  lias  bees  most  extensively  despoiled  by 

Og  Arohiteojts,  and  <uie  wonders  what  lie  would 
think  if  lu-  could  see  the  use  that  they  have  made  of  his  tower  at 
:on,  his  tower  at  Pittsburg,  and  his  design  for  the  Art 
Building  in  Buffalo.  The  product  of  the  system  that  is  best  known 
and  that  has  been  considered  by  most  people  is  the  Government 
Building  at  the  World's  Fair.  That,  in  consideration  of  its  oonspio- 
uousness  and  its  surroundings,  was  an  object-lesson  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  difference  between  artistic  and  inartistic  architec- 
ture, and  the  lesson  was  not  lost.  The  building  was  really  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  average  of  the  architectural  products  of 
"  the  system"  ;  but  it  was  subjected  to  a  cruel  and  unusual  test.  It 
was  the  contrast  between  it  and  its  neighbors  that  roused  architects 
to  make  one  more  attempt  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  archi- 
tecture. 

By  dint  of  unselfish  and  zealous  effort,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill,  in  its  purpose  and  the  gen- 
eral scope  -of  its  provisions  similar  to  that  which  an  artistic  and 
conscientious  Supervising  Architect  urged  twenty  years  before,  to 
invoke  the  architectural  skill  of  the  country  in  the  design  of  its 
public  buildings  by  opening  that  design  to  competition.  The  bill 
was  shorn  of  much  of  its  force  in  the  Senate  by  a  provision  convert- 
ing the  competitions  into  mere  lotteries  by  stipulating  that  no  unsuc- 
cessful competitor  should  be  paid  anything  for  his  work.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  which  had  procured  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  offered  to  arrange  the  competition  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  invite,  and  architects  who 
would  not  have  entered  any  other  unpaid  competition  avowed  their 
willingness,  for  the  sake  of  instituting  a  better  system,  to  give  the 
Government  the  benefit  of  their  time  and  skill  in  a  competition  for 
the  first  conspicuous  and  costly  building  that  was  to  be  erected  after 
the  passage  of  the  law,  the  public  building  at  Buffalo.  While  they 
were  engaged  in  urging  this  competition  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  official  design  for  the  building  was  produced  and  pub- 
lished. Its  architectural  character  was  such  that  the  committee  of 
the  Institute,  composed  of  architects  of  high  standing,  and  comprising 
two  of  the  architects  of  the  World's  Fair,  felt  bound  to  protest 
against  its  execution.      Thereupon  ensued    an   acrimonious   corre- 
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spondenoe,  in  winch  the  President  of  the  [nstitute  declared  thai  the 
only  obstacle  to  I  outfox)  of  the  Ian         the  unwilli 

Treasury  Department  to  enforce  it.  and  that  fche  onlj  I 

needed  to  ensure  the  Batisfaotorj  working  of  tbelaf         an  amend- 
ment making  the  enforcement  of  it  mandatory  upon  the 
the  Treasury,  and  Dot  discretionary  with  him, 
retary  <lfclm.Nl  to  continue  the  correspond* 

Undoubtedly  the  Supervising  Architect,  in  parity  of 

signer,  would  deserve  sympathy  if  he  appealed  tnpathy.     We 

have  Been  how  an  artistic  and  capable  Supervising  Architect,  zealous 
for  the  oredit  of  his  profession,  and  zealous  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  architecture,  deplored  the  system  that  made  the  attainm 
the  object  impossible,  and  proposed  to  amend  it.  A  Supervising 
Architect  intent  only  on  magnifying  bis  office,  so  far  from  invoking 
sympathy  for  his  difficulties,  challenges  admiration  for  his  perform- 
ances. Indeed  the  complacency  with  which  a  Supervising  Architect 
regards  "  the  system"  seems  to  be  pretty  accurately  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  bis  ability  in  design.  It  was  the  author  of  the  Government 
Building  at  Jackson  Park  whom  I  have  already  quoted  as  expressing 
the  opinion  that  "the  system"  has  produced  "substantial  and  satis- 
factory results."  Populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo — says  the  Super- 
vising Architect.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  ex  officio  an 
inexpert  in  architecture.  It  is  his  misfortune  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  public  architecture  of  the  country  is  thrust  upon  him,  and 
the  choice  of  the  person  who  is  to  design  it.  But  it  is  scarcely  his 
misfortune  that  he  does  not  assist  the  efforts  of  the  architectural 
profession  to  relieve  him  of  any  part  of  a  responsibility  to  which  he 
is  necessarily  unequal,  nor  that  he  opposes  his  own  misinstructed 
opinion  to  the  unanimous  opinion  oi  those  whose  opinions  in  this 
matter  have  authority.  Eespecting  the  official  design  for  the  build- 
ing at  Buffalo,  against  which  the  body  of  architects  protested,  the 
official  answer  to  their  protest  is :  "  It  has  therefore  been  determined 
to  proceed  with  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  design  prepared  by 
the  Supervising  Architect,  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  Department, 
and  which,  it  is  believed,  will,  when  carried  into  execution,  meet  the 
approval  of  the  public."  Populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo — says 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

One  of  the  objections  raised  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
execution  of  the  law  authorizing  the  obtaining  of  designs  was  that 
the  cost  of  architectural  service  under  the  proposed  law,  being  the 
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ordinary  rate  of  pro  >nal  compensation,  would  be  greater  than 
that   oi  utbe  :n."     The   pretension  that  architectural  service 

would  ooet  tli-  Got  irnment  more  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  five  percent 

than  at  the  actual   outlay,   Mr.    llurnham  disposed  of  by  showing  that 

the  expenses  of  the  Supervising  Architect's  office  amounted  to  six 

per  oent  of  the  sum  expended  under  its  direction,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence of  one  percent  would  be  ample  to  cover  the  routine  work  which 
would  still  be  left  to  the  office  if  the  public  buildings  were  designed 
in  competition.  Mr.  Glenn  Brown  has  since  contributed  to  u  The 
American  Architect'1  an  exhaustive  and  statistical  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  construction  and  cost  of  architectural  service  of  buildings 
erected  under  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  and  under 
private  architects.  He  makes  the  comparison  which  the  Supervising 
A  :  ihitect  challenges  in  "  the  per  cubic  foot  cost  of  first-class  construc- 
tion. n  The  result  of  it  is  that  the  average  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  four- 
teen fireproof  buildings  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervising 
Architect's  office,  including  the  post-offices  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis,  was  59  cents,  and  of  eight  like  build- 
ings erected  by  private  architects,  including  the  Ames  building  in 
Boston,  the  court-house  in  Pittsburg,  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago, 
and  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  36  cents.  The  cost  of 
the  public  building  under  "  the  system"  is  thus  seen  to  be  more  than 
half  as  great  again  as  the  cost  of  private  building. 

The  same  proportion  holds  respecting  the  cost  of  the  architectural 
service  from  which  the  Government  gets  so  much  less  in  architecture 
than  better-advised  private  owners.  Mr.  Brown  has  instituted  minute 
researches  into  this  subject  also,  and  the  result  is  that  upon  certain 
selected  public  buildings  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  architecture,  in- 
cluding superintendence  as  well  as  design,  would  have  been  six  per 
cent  under  the  conditions  of  private  practice,  whereas  it  actually  was 
a  little  more  than  nine  per  cent.  The  same  result  is  reached  by  ap- 
portioning the  cost  of  the  Supervising  Architect's  office  among  the 
Government  buildings  under  construction.  On  a  total  expenditure  for 
buildings  in  1891,  of  $4,620,249,  the  cost  of  architectural  service 
would  have  been,  according  to  the  professional  schedule,  with  one  per 
cent  added  for  local  superintendence,  $277,204.  It  was,  including 
a  pay-roll  of  $386,500  and  the  necessary  material  used,  not  far  from 
$400,000,  or  again  more  than  nine  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  work 
done. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  advocates  of  the  law  which  has  been 
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nullified  by  the  omission  of  the  Tit  Department  to  execul 

i      rd  competition  as  an  ideal  method  of  obtaini 
ernment  buildinj         The    idea]    method    is  the  din  tion  of 

architects  by  a  competent,  disinterested,  and  n  ible  function* 

This  is  the  method  that  was  followed,  with  b  i  brilliant,  in 

the  architecture  of  ill*1  Columbian  E  tion,     The  application  of 

this  method  to  the  design  of  Government  buildings  would  require  the 
creation  of  an  architectural  bureau,  I  idship  of  which  should  be 

an  office  important  enough,  by  the  pay  and  the  rank  attached  to  it, 
to  attraot  ambitious  and  successful  architects.     The  pi  obsta- 

cles to  the  realization  of  this  ideal  are  obvious,  and  the  danger  is 
that  tlui  office  would  become  a  political  prize.  Practically  the  Gov- 
ernment is  restricted  to  a  choice  between  the  opening  of  the  Govern- 
ment architecture  to  the  architectural  skill  of  the  country  through  com- 
petitions,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1893,  or  to  a  continuance  of  "  the 
system."  Nobody  who  is  able  to  appraise  the  architectural  value  of 
u  the  system"  can  hesitate  between  the  two  methods,  or  believe  that 
any  change  could  be  for  the  worse.  That  a  system  which  produces 
results  so  crude,  extravagant  and  barbarous,  and  which  shows  a 
progressive  deterioration,  should  have  been  continued  for  forty  years 
without  radical  change,  is  of  itself  conclusive  proof  that  neither  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  art  nor  an  interest  in  it,  enlightened  or  un- 
enlightened, can  be  said  to  be  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 


THE  STAGE  AS  A  CAREER:   AN  ACTOR'S  EXPERIENCE. 

I  DE8IBI  to  draw  attention  to  the  actor  as  a  man  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, yet  at  the  same  time  as  an  artist  aspiring  to  a  high  ideal,  and 
then  to  the  conditions  under  which  he  labors  for  the  attainment  of 
both  these  ends.  In  his  professional  career,  as  an  artist,  he  is  wholly 
in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  middleman,  the  manager,  and  he 
cannot  make  the  rules  which  govern  his  life  or  work.  In  few  other 
professions  is  this  true  to  the  same  extent.  So  long  as  the  painter 
can  purchase  materials,  he  can  exercise  his  art  and  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic directly  and  individually  if  necessary,  and  the  physician,  the  law- 
yer, and  others  are  independent  of  middlemen.  The  actor,  however, 
no  matter  how  skilful,  unless  he  be  a  "  star" — and  "  stars"  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article — must  first  get  a  manager  to 
engage  him  before  he  can  earn  a  livelihood.  When  at  length  an  en- 
gagement is  obtained,  his  position  is  by  no  means  secure,  for  there 
is  inserted  in  his  contract  a  clause  like  the  following : 

"If  during  rehearsals  or  during  the  first  week's  performance  the  manager 
shall  feel  satisfied  that  the  actor  is  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  for  which 
he  is  engaged,  or  is  inattentive  to  business,  careless  in  the  rendering  of  char- 
acters, or  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  rules  made  by  the  manager,  then  the 
manager  may  annul  this  contract  without  notice. " 

Even  if  this  clause  is  not  written  down,  it  is  considered  operative  as 
"  a  recognized  rule, "  "  an  unwritten  law. " 

The  salary  of  the  average  player  is  put  down  by  an  eminent  au- 
thority as  not  more  than  §1,500  a  year,  earned  during  a  season  of 
about  thirty  weeks.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  high  estimate,  for 
SI, 200  woul'd  be  nearer  the  mark.  Out  of  this  the  actor — and  I  use 
the  term  to  include  also  the  women  of  the  stage — must  provide  the 
clothes  worn  in  the  play,  which  are  often  very  costly ;  he  must  make 
a  neat  appearance  in  the  street,  defray  his  hotel  bills,  pay  for  sleeping- 
cars  on  night  journeys  (for  it  is  only  in  very  rare  instances  that  the 
manager  pays  for  them)  and  for  the  luxury  of  a  parlor- car  when  he 
can  get  it.  He  must  also  set  aside  a  certain  sum  to  live  on  during 
the  long  interval  of  twenty  or  more  weeks  between  seasons,  unless 
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In-  has  a  private  income  i  by  th< 

iii.i\   earn   money  when  do1  aoti  ad  he  should  make  pr< 

also  for  old  age,  because,  aft<  in  time,  he  not  only  find 

difficult  to  stand  the  incessant  travel,  but  with:  op- 

portunities of  employment 

Suppose,  however,  after  I  tudy  and 

(for  which  no  remuneration  is  paid),  be  I  satis!  ■  by  the 

manager;  be  may  yel  find  himself  suddenly  thrown  out  of  wots 
cause  the  receipts  have  not  oome  up  to  the  managerial 
The  company  either  disbands  or  is  reorganized — an  event  which  may 
mean  destitution  for  many  who  thus  find  themselves  unexpectedly 
thrown  out  of  employment  at  a  time  when  no  other  work  is  to  be 
obtained.  In  one  day,  only  a  short  time  ago,  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  companies  disbanded,  throwing  at  least  280  bread-winners  out 
of  employment.  But,  looking  on  the  brighter  side  and  assuming  a 
successful  engagement,  let  me  set  down  the  average  actor's  life,  as  I 
know  it,  as  I  have  lived  it,  without  those  accidental  hardships  which 
may  be  called  exceptional  misfortunes.  Let  me  show  the  conditions 
under  which  a  man  with  honest  purpose  and  a  high  artistic  aim  is 
compelled  to  live. 

The  welfare  of  the  actor  is  menaced  to-day  from  within  and  from 
without:  from  within,  by  the  managers,  the  "  stars, "  and  the  actors 
themselves ;  from  without,  by  the  public  and  the  press. 

But  first  let  me  explain  the  different  kinds  of  managers :  There 
are  (1)  the  few  men  who  manage  the  theatres  which  employ  stock 
companies,  and  to  most  of  these  the  following  remarks  are  not  ap- 
plicable; (2)  those  who  employ  "stars"  and  travelling  companies; 
(3)  the  "  stars"  who  are  also  the  proprietors  of  the  companies  "  sup- 
porting" them,  and,  as  such,  are  managers,  although  they  have  so- 
called  managers  who  look  after  the  details  and  the  business  side  of 
the  organizations  and  who  also  may  have  a  proprietary  interest ;  (4) 
the  local  managers,  who  are  not  managers  at  all,  but  only  janitors, 
who  take  care  of  the  theatres  which  they  "  book"  for  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  receipts. 

The  janitor  has  an  important  bearing  on  ihe  actor's  condition, 
which  finds  its  expression  in  his  playing,  and  possibly  on  his  nervous 
organization.  He  supplies  the  house,  and,  in  most  cases,  furnishes 
quarters  for  the  actors  such  as  no  self-respecting  slave -owner  would 
in  the  old  days  have  condemned  a  slave  to  occupy. 

Fcr  the  public  nothing  is  too  good :  fine  silken  draperies  hang  in 
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the  box*  "    comfortable  chairs  are  in  die  auditorium,  which  is 

as  handsomely  and  harmoniously  decorated  ae  the  architect's  scheme 
and  the  owner's  purse  will  allow.  For  the  actor,  on  the  other  band, 
anythin  ood  enough,  [nstead  oi  silken  draperies,  he  finds  only 
b  tattered  ourtain  at  the  window,  if,  indeed,  be  find  a  curtain  at 
all,  or  even  a  window  whioh  it  might  oover,  [nstead  of  soft,  com- 
fortable chairs,  cue  wooden  chair  Done  too  clean,  or  a  chair  minus  a 
hack,  will  be  the  only  seat,  and  not  infrequently,  if  he  wishes  to  sit 
down,  he  must  do  so  on  the  edge  of  his  trunk.  Instead  of  delicately 
tinted  walls,  he  will  find  dirty  walls  which  have  not  been  treated  even 
to  a  coat  of  whitewash  for  years.  While  in  the  auditorium  a  soft 
carpet  covers  the  floor,  in  the  actor's  room  a  carpet  rarely  exists,  or, 
if  by  chance  there  be  something  which  once  was  a  carpet,  it  is  so 
dirty  that  it  would  be  better  away.  The  washing-appliances  of  the 
actor's  room,  if  they  are  found  at  all,  usually  consist  of  a  small  basin 
with  a  tap  of  running  water.  Most  people  would  expect  that,  as  the 
winter  is  the  theatrical  season  and  the  paints  used  by  the  actors  are 
made  with  grease,  hot  water  would  be  at  hand.  But  this  is  rarely 
the  case,  and  in  many  instances  running  water  in  the  dressing-rooms 
is  unknown.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  actors  to  refrain  from  using 
the  basins,  preferring  to  remove  the  "  make  up"  as  well  as  possible 
with  vaseline,  and  to  wait  until  the  hotel  is  reached  to  complete  this 
portion  of  the  toilet.  Tin  basins  and  buckets  are  not  the  worst  that 
I  have  seen  "  on  the  road,"  for  once  the  water  was  in  dirty,  battered, 
old  lard-tins,  and  basins  had  to  be  bought  by  our  manager. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  actor,  other  than  the  "  star"  or  leading  man, 
gets  a  room  to  himself,  frequently  having  to  share  his  discomforts 
with  several  members  of  the  company.  The  room  may  be  under  the 
stage  or  in  the  "flies,"  or  even  higher.  In  either  case  the  lack  of 
ventilation  is  appalling,  the  heat  under  the  stage  being  exceeded  only 
by  the  heat  above  it,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  actors  do  not  die  by 
the  score  of  throat  and  lung  complaints  induced  b}^  draughts  in  an 
overheated  atmosphere.  The  stage  door  invariably  opens  directly 
on  the  stage,  permitting  blasts  of  cold  air  to  sweep  through  the  region 
behind  the  curtain.  The  room  is  often  damp,  and  I  have  dressed 
with  three  other  gentlemen  in  a  theatre  in  one  of  the  large  cities, 
where  we  had  to  step  across  a  pool  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

But  before  entrance  to  the  dressing-room  can  be  gained,  the  stage 
door  must  be  passed.  The  imposing  front  of  the  theatre  and  its 
brilliant  lighting  are  for  the  public's  use  and  gaze,  but  the  idea  that 
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anything  i   good  enough  for  the  actor  i    carried  out  in  the  en- 

trance.      1 1'  it  happen*  I"  1"'  in  a  bead  of  an  nil' 

alleys  are  always  dirtj     i1  is  almo  I  certain  thai  the  door  will  be  up 
or  down  a  narrow  flighl  ol  at  the  bottom  <>f  which  there  is  in- 

\ rariabl  v  in  we1  w<  ather  a  pool  <>l   wat<        Tl 
may  not  be  olean.     1  remember  <>n<<'  in  Chicago  noticing  that  the 
6  «'f  one  of  the  chief  theatres  was,  t<»  put  it  delicately,  rhat 

soiled,  and  1  asked  one  of  the  men  how  jhed.     wOh! 

we  never  get  tunc  to  wash  it/'  be  replied.     M  You  Sun- 

day-night performances,  and  we  air  always  using  it.  bo  we  ran  only 

sweep  it.       Yes;    it  does  look  a  bit  dusty,  does  n't   H 

One  point  relating  to  the  bouse  behind  the  scenes,  which  demands 

serious  attention,  is  the  possibility  of  escape  in  the  event  of  lire     The 

stairs  leading  to  the  dressing-rooms,  though  some  arc  made  of  stone 
or  iron,  as  a  rule  are  made  of  wood  so  dry  that  the}*  would  hum  like 
tinder,  and  they  are  frequently  so  narrow  that  two  people  cannot  | 
on  them.  I  shudder  to  think  what  would  happen  to  the  actors  if  a 
fire  should  break  out  in  almost  any  of  the  theatres  in  which  1  have 
played.  Nearly  all  are  veritable  tire-traps,  and,  if  the  stairs  were 
burned,  escape  would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  The  fire -inspectors 
apparently  confine  their  attention  to  the  front  of  the  house,  or  are 
easily  contented  with  half  a  dozen  hand-grenades,  fewer  buckets  of 
water,  and  a  few  feet  of  hose  as  precautions. 

Such  is  the  condition  "  behind  the  scenes, "  as  noted  absolutely 
within  my  own  observation.  Will  any  honest-minded  man  say  that 
it  is  not  a  degradation  to  be  condemned  to  occupy  such  rooms?  Is 
there  any  one — outside  the  dramatic  profession — who  would  care  to 
subject  a  fellow-being  to  these  conditions,  especially  a  fellow-being 
through  the  exercise  of  whose  abilities  he  makes  his  living,  and  whose 
work  depends  greatly  on  the  proper  use  of  the  emotional  faculties, 
which  are  largely  influenced  by  surroundings?  It  is  not  much  that 
the  actor  asks.  He  never  thinks  of  anything  approaching  luxury  in 
a  theatre,  but  he  does  ask — he  has  a  right  to  demand — cleanliness. 

For  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  theatres  the  janitor,  of  course, 
is  primarily  responsible,  but  he  has  accessories  in  crime  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  manager  of  the  company,  the  "star,"  and  even  in  the 
actor  himself.  If  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  "  stars"  and  managers 
were  to  combine  and  inform  a  janitor  that  they  would  not  play  in  his 
house  unless  the  dressing-rooms  were  put  into  proper  repair  and  order, 
clean  quarters  would  replace  the  present  squalor  and  dirt.     Or  if  the 
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manager  and  the    '.star,"  when  the  contra  the  engagement  was 

made,  put  in  a  olan  >n  the  dressing-rooms  being  neat  and 

olean,  and,  findii  »m  othei  -allow  the  company  to 

and  give  the  reaaon,  public  opinion  would  unquestionably  insist 

on  the  theatre  being  ma  More  'Vt-r,  the  result  would  be  an 

advertisement — the    dearest    object    to   the    managerial    heart — whieh 

oould  not  easily  be  overestimated.  Such  a  manager  would  be  hailed 
public-spirited  man,  and  his  company  would  probably  play  to 
crowded  houses  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  But  at  present  the  man- 
ager is  usually  content  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  box-office. 

The  "•  -tar"  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  comfort  of  the 
actor,  because  his  mind  is  fully  occupied,  and  bis  own  comfort  is 
pretty  well  looked  after.  The  best  room  in  the  theatre  is  usually 
known  as  "  the  star's1' ;  its  name  is  even  printed  on  the  door,  as  if 
there  were  a  possibility  of  its  being  mistaken.  Besides  being  larger 
than  the  rest,  it  is  nearly  always  on  the  stage  floor;  it  is  furnished 
with  some  pretensions  to  comfort;  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  carpet; 
it  has  light,  and  there  are  decent  washing-appliances.  For  these 
reasons,  and  because  nearly  every  "  star"  thinks  himself  altogether  on 
a  different  plane  from  the  actors  in  his  "support,"  intercourse  be- 
tween him  and  them  is  not  intimate,  and  he  does  not  hear  of  their  dis- 
comforts and  degradations — at  least  until  they  are  past  remedying.1 

The  average  theatrical  manager — not  the  "  star"  actor-manager, 
for  he  has  ambition  and  professional  pride  in  his  work  outside  mere 
money  considerations — is  a  vulgarian,  a  speculator  who  deals  in 
plays  and  players  as  other  speculators  gamble  in  wheat,  pork,  or 
stocks,  and  money  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  his  existence. 
Men  and  women,  with  their  brains  and  sensitive  nervous  organizations, 
are  to  him  the  means  to  his  end,  and  he  cares  as  much  for  them  as 
other  speculators  care  for  the  wares  they  deal  in. 

There  is  a  tension  in  a  theatre  during  a  performance  which  can 
be  distinctly  felt ;  and  after  the  play  is  over  the  reaction  comes,  and 
with  it  the  need  of  repose.  How  does  the  manager  satisfy  this  needr 
especially  when  playing  in  one-night  stands?     By  arranging  to  leave 

1  An  exception  must  be  made  here,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record.  Mr.  E. 
S.  Willard,  one  of  the  most  popular  "  stars"  in  the  country,  has  refused  to  book 
engagements  in  several  theatres  because  of  the  filthy  condition  of  the  dressing- 
rooms.  The  significance  of  this  will  be  the  better  understood  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Willard  plays  only  in  the  best  houses.  If  he  will  continue  this 
good  work,  he  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  every  actor  who  plays  in  these  houses, 
and  in  time  perhaps  his  example  may  be  followed  by  other  "  stars. " 
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is  late  a  train  aexl  day  ai  possible,  oi  ild  think.     N  I 

of  the  kind.     For  tl       ■  otleman  th<  n  tally  bul  • 

of  town,  and  it  lei  tie  time  aboul 

requiring  the  calling  of  the  act  Pla 

pieces,  packing  after  the  play,  and  the  net  ;!,,*r  : 

hours  of  rest  in  Buoh  a  s  houi  and  then  folio? 

jolting  journey  aftei  an  uncomfortable  and  hurried  tneal,- 
from  two  to  ten   hours,  and  In  an  ordinary  coach,  for  t' 
actor's  salary  does  nol  permil  the  luxury  of  a  pari  All  this 

is  bad  enough  for  a  man,  bu1  think  of  the  woman  who  has  to  face  the 
same  conditions.     Bad  weather  makes  no  difference.         e  joun 
must  be  taken.     The  >tr<  do  Dot  run  all  night  in  the  .-mailer 

cities,  the  station  omnibus  may  do1  come,  and  the  actress  may  hi 
to  walk  through  ram  or  snow  to  the  station;  and  travel  until  her  wet 
clothes  dry  on  her.  The  wonder  is  that  more  of  them  do  not  fall 
ill.  Think  of  her  condition  if  she  become  so  ill  that  she  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  the  company.  Left  behind  in  a  hotel,  generally  a  cheap 
one,  among  strangers  who  are  not  interested  in  her  welfare,  the  pic- 
ture need  not  be  painted  in  detail  to  bring  home  its  disconsolateness. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  on  these  one-night  stands  that  after 
travelling  hard  all  day  one  has  to  start  immediately  after  the  per- 
formance, or  at  such  an  hour  that  it  is  useless  to  think  of  going  to 
bed  before  the  journey  is  begun.  If  the  journey  extends  far  into  the 
day,  the  actor  has  to  take  his  meals  at  some  wayside  station  or  railway 
restaurant,  where  only  vile  cooking  and  dyspepsia  are  to  be  found. 
After  all  this  fatigue,  he  may  arrive  only  just  in  time  to  get  another 
hasty  and  wretched  meal  before  the  next  performance. 

In  spite  of  these  hardships,  he  must,  for  his  own  sake,  keep  up  to 
his  artistic  standard.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  strain  under  these 
conditions  when  the  part  makes  exhaustive  demands  on  the  emotional 
nature,  for  even  the  leading  actors  have  often  to  suffer  the  same  hard- 
ships of  travel,  since  the  parlor-cars  they  can  so  well  afford  may  not 
be  attached  to  the  train.  This  sort  of  travel  mav  so  on  for  a  week:, 
even  for  months.  Then  the  actor  loses  almost  all  chance  of  study 
and  opportunity  for  thought,  and  is  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming 
a  dramatic  drummer  rather  than  an  artist.  In  the  large  cities,  where 
longer  engagements  are  played,  comfort  of  course  may  be  found,  and 
such  engagements  are  always  hailed  with  delight;  but  anything  more 
wearying  than  this  incessant  travel  it. would  be  hard  to  find. 

The  childlike  way  in  which  actors  are  treated  when  on  a  journey 
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e  manager  carries   their  tickets,   a  system   for 

which  various  invalid  e  are  made,  such  aa  that  ti  are  do1 

;i  company,  but  an  order  ii  made  out  for  a  oertain  Dumber 

of  people  tO  travel   between  certain  points,  and  that   M  the  actors    may 

their  tickets  if  they  ha\  e  them. "  The  oonsequenoe  is,  that,  when 
the  conductor  comes  in,  the  actor  has  to  explain  who  he  is,  or  Dot 
infrequently  the  manager  accompanies  the  conductor,  and  with  out- 
stretohed  finger  and  in  loud  tones  he  points  out  the  members  of  the 

company,  thus:  "  That's  one :  tl  another, "  and  so  on,  while  the 

other  travellers  stare  at  those  who  are  thus  indicated.  A  mere  detail, 
some  people  will  say.  Perhaps — hut  it  is  just  sucli  details  of  our 
Lives  thai  irritate.  But  it  is  not  only  in  sucli  things  that  the  manager 
shows  his  lack  of  consideration  for  the  actor.  The  rules  he  makes  and 
compels  the  actor  to  sign  are  simply  insulting.  Here  are  some  which 
are  copied  from  a  contract  and  are  in  general  use: 

"Any  person,  employed  in  this  company,  acting  improperly,  talking  loudly, 
or  using  language  calculated  to  produce  a  quarrel,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars,  and 
be  liable  to  be  discharged,  at  the  option  of  the  manager. 

"The  manager  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  discharge  from  the  company 
all  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  ladies  or  gentlemen,  and 
calculated  to  bring  disrepute  on  this  organization ;  also  all  who  shall  conspire 
against  the  interests  of  the  manager,  defame  the  members  of  the  company,  make 
public  the  private  affairs  of  the  concern,  or  by  other  conduct  manifest  a  dis- 
position to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  management. 

"Any  new  rule  which  shall  be  found  ?iecessary  shall  be  considered  part  of  these 
rules  and  regidations." 

The  actor  has  no  alternative  but  to  sign  them.  He  knows,  and  the 
manager  knows,  that  if  he  does  not  sign  them  there  are  dozens  of 
others  waiting  anxiously  for  the  chance  of  taking  his  place — often  at 
even  a  smaller  salary  than  he  is  receiving.  It  is  this  fact  on  which 
the  manager  trades. 

If  the  manager  has  no  money,  he  carefully  conceals  this  fact,  en- 
gages a  company,  gets  men  and  women  to  give  time  to  study  parts,  to 
rehearse,  to  expend  money  for  dresses;  and  he  takes  them  away  from 
home  in  the  hope  that  the  play  he  has  selected  will  attract.  If  it 
does,  well  and  good ;  the  players  will — at  all  events  may — get  their 
salaries,  or  a  portion  of  them.  If  it  does  not,  the  company  "  bursts 
up,"  and  the  actors  have  to  get  home  as  best  they  can,  or,  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  brought  home  by  the  manager,  they  have 
only  idleness  and  possibly  want  to  which  to  look  forward.  In  a 
measure  the  actors  have  themselves  to  blame,  but  many  of  them  learn 
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nothing  b)  experience  and  maj  suffi  n  forthwith  from  i 

the  Bame  o<  editions. 

[ndeed,  when  all  i    said,  the  fad  remains  that  the 
selves  are  most  to  Maine  for  the  abuse*  they  suffer,  I  ■ 
it  in  their  own  hands  to  anite  and  Tins  shall  not  be.w     If, 

however,  any  one  were  t<>  propose  an  A  [Jnion,  be  would  be  mel 

with  a  yell  of  execration  winch  might  well  make  him  quail.  One 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  u  degrading  the  artisl  t<.  the  level  <-f  the 
artisan, n  as  if  the  artisan's  calling  were  doI  worthy  all  n  and 

honor.     'There  is,  however,  another  probable  d  why  i  will 

not  combine,  ami  I  have  already  hinted  at  it — fear  of  the  mans 

who.   they  know,   has  many  applications  for  all    the   positions 

offer.     Anything  like  concerted  action  by  actors,  for  their  own  1  • 
(it,  is  unknown.     Yet,  if  there  were  a  union  among  actors,  they  could 
compel  managers  to  treat  their  companies  as  they  &h<  old  he  treated, 

or  else  force  them  out  of  business.      The  better  class  of   people  who 
are  daily  going  on  the  stage  will,  I  hope,  not  long  submit  to  t 
managerial  methods. 

The  classes  of  people  from  which  recruits  come  to  the  stage  de- 
serve notice.  Some  are  men  and  women  who  with  high  purpose  take 
up  the  study  of  the  actor's  art  w7ith  true  motives,  with  the  belief  that 
the  stage  affords  them  at  once  the  best  means  for  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  their  particular  artistic  talent  and  its  expression. 
They  are  the  hope  of  those  who  desire  the  stage  to  take,  in  the 
public  estimation,  the  lead  among  the  arts  by  virtue  of  the  subject 
with  which  at  its  best  it  deals, — the  play  of  human  emotions. 

This  class  of  people  is,  however,  not  the  only  class  that  enters 
the  portals  of  stage-land,  which  are  wide  open  and  left  unguarded. 
Wealth  may  obtain  entrance,  and,  given  wealth,  any  man  may  take 
out  a  company.  His  career  as  a  "  star"  is  not  even  limited  by  the 
sum  that  he  can  afford  to  lose;  for  with  a  clever  press -agent  there 
are  dozens  of  meretricious  methods  by  which  the  pmblic  may  be  so 
interested  as  to  be  willing — nay  anxious — to  pay  to  see  him,  if  not 
to  see  him  act;  and  so  long  as  people  go  to  the  theatre  no  one 
knows  or  cares  what  motives  induce  the  visit.  Influence,  too,  will 
put  a  man  in  a  place  and  keep  him  there;  for  the  public  has  no 
redress  against  the  manager  who  ignores  his  obligation  to  it,  since  it 
has  paid  in  advance  for  the  performance.  In  the  other  artistic  pro- 
fessions these  conditions  cannot  exist.  But  there  is  no  bar  to  the 
public  appearance  of  the  aspirant  for  stage  honors.     He  has  merely  to 
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walk  on  t!  nd  announce  bis  pre  i  n  in  faulty  English. 

If  be  oan  amuM  an  audience  it  is  of  absolutely  no  importance  bow  lie 
—provided  be  docs  Dot  itep  the  elastic  limit  of  what  is  re- 

garded  as  publio  decency.  11«-  may  b<  olutely  uneduoated,  and 
unacquainted  even  with  the  technique  of  stagecraft,  without  refine- 
ment, or  culture,  or  the  ability  to  speak  a  sentence  correctly, — yet 
be  may  occupy  a  prominent  position. 

That  this  state  of  thi  dsts  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  in  part  at  least 

to  tb  j;q  of  so-called  farce-comedy.     This,  the  public  is  gravely 

ired  by  men  who  profess  to  know,  is  the  very  thing  it  wants,  and 
i use  they  say  it  often  enough  and  loudly  enough  the  public  really 
more  than  half  believes  them,  walks  meekly  up  to  the  box  office,  and 
pays  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  head  to  see  something  at  which  it  may  in- 
deed laugh,  but  goes  home  wondering  what  on  earth  it  could  have 
laughed  at.  These  entertainments,  which  seem  to  most  refined  people 
"neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red-herring,"  give  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  "  specialty  artists. "  The  study  required  to 
win  success  in  this  line  of  work  is  frequently  none  at  all,  although 
for  some  such  work — e.g. ,  dancing — constant  and  arduous  practice  is 
necessary.  A  successful  "  specialty  artist"  is  generally  one  with  a 
curious  bent  of  humor  or  some  peculiar  faculty,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  exhibit  it — himself  or  herself — to  win  very  great  rewards. 

No  one  wishes  to  find  fault  with  this  reward,  since  it  is  the  per- 
sonal equation  which  gives  all  art  its  value ;  but  the  point  I  desire  to 
make  is  that  in  consequence  of  this  a  man  of  no  refinement,  culture, 
or  education  gets  into  a  prominent  position,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
position  becomes — unconsciously  perhaps — one  of  the  standards  by 
which  the  public  judges  actors.  So  long  as  people  of  this  class  behave 
themselves  properly,  no  great  harm  is  done,  but  unrefined  men,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  making  a  great  deal  of  money,  do  not  as  a  rule 
conduct  themselves  in  such  ways  as  to  make  them  desirable  compan- 
ions in  a  drawing-room.  They  are  likely  to  be  boisterous,  and  ob- 
trusive in  manner,  dress,  and  style.  Those  who  are  not  before  the 
public  eye  are  simply  passed  over  by  the  public  in  silence;  but  every- 
body in  his  hotel  knows  John  Smith — only  his  name  never  is  John 
Smith — "  the  popular  artist  who  creates  roars  of  laughter  every  night 
at  so-and-so's  theatre"  ;  and  one  will  not  have  to  listen  long  to  hear 
many  remarks  on  the  "  loudness  and  vulgarity  of  these  actor  people, " 
though  it  is  never  the  loudness  and  vulgarity  of  John  Smith  the  indi- 
vidual which  are  commented  on,  but  of  the  profession  of  which  he  is 
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a  member,     a  confounding  of  1  ii 

of  course,  on  the  ui  "fai 

of  tliis  olasfl  are  found.     Thei 

buff,  which  employ  large  numbers  of    unrefin< 
Knowing,  however,  ho^  my  brethren  of 

the  d  to  add  that  1  am  well  a  thai  t!  • 

number  of   people  of   refinement  e 

work,  and  I  am  oonfidenl  thai  *  a  I   do  on  tin.-: 

point. 

I)in  people  who  have  obtained  d<         by  in  any  way  oai 
as  the  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  their  personalil  T 

who  yearn  for  notoriety,  for  excitement,  for  the  vulgar  but  not  un- 
common desire  to  see  their  names  in  print,  for  any  of  the  ti. 
and  one  reasons  which  vanity  may  Buggesl  and  publicity  will  • 
— all  rush  to  the  stage  to  -ratify  their  desires.  Again,  many  people 
go  on  the  stage  because  it  offers  them  the  opportunity  for  leisure,  to 
loaf,  to  hang  around  hotel  corridors  and  bar-rooms:  and.  since  most 
companies  play  but  one  piece  during  the  season,  when  once  it  is  pro- 
duced the  actors  have  to  go  to  the  theatre  only  for  the  performance 
and  are  able  to  indulge  their  lazy  proclivities  to  the  full.  These 
help  to  keep  up  the  idea  that  "  actors  are  a  lazy,  shiftless  lot." 

Before  these  evils  can  be  abolished,  the  press  and  the  public  must 
change  their  attitude  toward  tha  actor,  and  agree  to  regard  him  as  they 
regard  other  members  of  the  community.  The  initial  step  in  this 
movement  must  necessarily  be  taken  by  the  press,  which  moulds 
public  opinion.  To-day,  anything  concerning  an  actor  is  u  good 
news, "  and  is  invariably  worth  a  "  scare  head. "  Matters  which  do 
not  concern  the  public  are  described  in  more  or  less  sensational  style — 
generally  more  than  less.  The  actor's  private  life  is  not  safe  from 
intrusion.  In  the  first  place  the  press  has  got  so  accustomed  to  serv- 
ing up  this  kind  of  stuff  that  it  has  developed  in  the  public  an  un- 
healthy appetite  for  it,  and  now  believes  that  it  must  go  on  supply- 
ing this  matter  in  consequence  of  the  demand.  Then  the  public, 
having  got  used  to  it,  does  gossip  inordinately  about  the  private  lives 
of  actors,  and,  in  the  desire  to  gratify  this  unhealthy  appetite,  is 
willing  to  degrade  itself  and  the  actor  by  discussing  the  vulgarest 
details.  Lastly,  the  actors  about  whom  this  cheap  stuff  is  written 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  so-called  advantages  of  the  advertisement. 
They  court  publicity  and  recount  their  deeds  in  the  hope — nay,  with 
the  expectation — that  they  will  be  reported  by  the  newspaper-men 
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who  frequent  their  ham         Thej  would  rather  be  held  up  for  pub- 
than  not  be  -1  oi  at  all. 

The  new  birth  of  the  stage — aging  the  word  to  denote  all  the  con- 
ditions  affecting  the  player — will  occur  only  when  managers  begin  to 

that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  their  companies,  to  treat 
them  with  consideration  and  make  sure  of  their  comfort ;  when  the 
is"  who  are  also  the  proprietors  of  their  companies  realize  the 
same  facts;  when  those  who  are  not  proprietors  demean  themselves 
properly  toward  those  who  "support"  them;  and  when  actors  them- 
selves as  a  class  learn  that  there  is  a  dignity  in  their  profession,  the 
recognition  of  which  they  alone  can  compel,  by  respecting  it  them- 
selves in  their  daily  life,  and  by  refusing  to  pander  to  sensationalism 
in  order  to  obtain  a  cheap  advertisement.  Then  the  press  and  the 
public  alike  will  hold  a  different  view  of  the  player;  the  actor's  view 
of  his  own  dignity  in  his  profession  will  beget  a  higher  estimate 
outside  it ;  and  the  stage  will  be  in  public  regard  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  other  artistic  professions.  Then  players  as  a  class  will  be 
treated  with  that  consideration  and  respect  which  is  now  in  some  in- 
stances bestowed  on  them  as  individuals. 

Kudolph  de  Cordova. 
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Twice  within  a  year  has  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  and 
indeed  of  a  groat  part  of  the  world,  been  directed  to  Chicago;  this 
time,  however,  with  very  different  emotions  from  those  of  last  sum- 
mer. Then  we  were  called  upon  to  behold  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  our  race  in  subjecting  the  material  world  to  its  control,  and 
in  extending  the  limits  of  its  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  The 
enlargement  of  the  circle  of  man's  aspirations  and  wants,  and  the 
perseverance,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  versatility  displayed  in  satisfy- 
ing these  new  desires,  exalted  our  pride  as  we  considered  the  past, 
and  bewildered  our  imagination  when  we  thought  of  the  future. 
We  celebrated,  as  we  believed,  the  triumphant  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion; but  we  hear  it  now  proclaimed  that  this  progress  is  superficial, 
and  that  the  only  triumph  is  that  of  the  rich  over  the  poor,  of  cor- 
ruption over  virtue,  of  might  over  right.  Now  we  have  to  contem- 
plate the  destruction  of  wealth,  the  arrest  of  human  activity,  the 
defiance  of  law,  and  the  attempted  overthrow  of  those  institutions 
upon  which  our  civilization  is  supposed  to  rest,  and  without  which 
its  progress  has  been  deemed  impossible.  For  if  the  claims  as- 
serted by  or  in  behalf  of  many  thousand  men  are  right,  the  basis 
of  society  as  it  exists  is  wrong,  and  peace  can  reign  no  more  until 
this  fundamental  injustice  is  corrected. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  recent  disturbances  were  but  a  repeti- 
tion, upon  a  larger  scale,  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  disputes 
between  workmen  and  their  employers.  No  doubt  these  phenomena 
have  recurred ;  but  there  are  certain  features  of  this  outbreak  that 
have  a  novel  and  sinister  significance.     These  features  will  be  better 
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undi  briefly  review  the  principal  events  of  the  strike  in 

their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  claims  put  forth  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workmen's  unions. 

At  the  beginning  of  Maj  there  mployed  by  the  Pullman 

Palaoe  Gar  Company,  at  us  works  at  Pullman,   Illinois,  apparently 
about  3,100  men,  although  the  errors  in  Mr.  Pullman's  published 

statement  make   the    number   uncertain,  and   it  may  have  been  much 

t.  The  pay-roll  amounted  to  $7,000  a  day,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  reduced  I  0  by  the  strike  of  2,500  men.  We  may 
infer,  therefore,  that  the  average  wages  earned  amounted  to  not  less 
than  S-  a  day.      The  houses  provide*  1  for  the  men  by  the  company, 

\  well  known,  are  mueli  superior  to  those  commonly  occupied  by 
workmen,  and  the  town  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
village,  great  pains  having  been  taken  to  make  it  as  commodious  and 
agreeable  a  place  of  residence  as  possible.  The  rent  of  those  houses 
was  less  than  4  per  cent  upon  their  cost,  and  water  was  supplied  at 
less  than  was  paid  for  it  by  the  company  to  the  city  authorities,  by 
about  $500  a  month.  Considering  these  advantages,  and  the  present 
low  prices  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  life,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  employees  were  working  at  "  starvation  wages. " 

Their  wages,  however,  had  been  materially  reduced,  and,  in  spite 
of  representations  made  to  them  by  the  company  that  it  was  losing 
money  by  paying  even  the  reduced  wages,  the  great  mass  of  the 
employees,  without  giving  any  notice,  struck  work.  In  this,  it  may 
be  supposed  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  as  to  the  terms  of  their 
contracts  with  the  company,  they  were  within  their  right.  The 
company  was  also  within  its  right  in  refusing  to  pay  higher  wages. 
A  certain  part  of  its  business,  which  ordinarily  gives  employment  to 
about  15  per  cent  of  its  workmen,  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
sleeping-cars,  which  are  leased  to  the  railroad  companies.  But, 
owing  to  the  provision  made  for  the  heavy  passenger  travel  last  year, 
the  supply  of  these  cars  is  at  present  in  excess  of  the  demand,  over 
400  of  them  being  now  held  in  store.  It  is  understood  that  the  con- 
tracts made  with  the  railroad  companies  are  for  long  terms,  these 
companies  agreeing  to  pay  mileage  for  the  cars  and  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  The  railroad  companies  are  thus  obliged,  by  the  terms  of 
their  contracts,  to  draw  these  cars  as  a  part  of  their  trains,  and  the 
contracts  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  courts  would  enjoin  their 
violation  by  the  railroad  companies  and  enforce  their  specific  per- 
formance.     As  common  carriers  they  would  probably  be  subject  to 
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this  cMMiiHiish.ii      Even  if  bhi  aoi   true,  the  com]  •  u l<  1 

be  liable  in  damage    Foranj  refusal  to  carry  oul  their  agreerrn    I 
thai  in  mob  event  the  Pullman  oompany  would  lose  noth 
the  disbursements  oonneeted  with  the  legal  enforcement  of 

Under  these  oircumstanoi  -  there  seemed  to  be  aoth  do  but 

for  the  Pullman  oompanj  and  it  \  employ  intil  the  demand 

tor  oars  revived  sufficiently  to  enable  the  company  to  paj    uoh 
as  would  satisfy  the  men.     This  was  not  a  difficult  thing  for  the 
oompany  to  do,  for  it  Baved  money  by  the  tion  of  but  it 

was  a  severe  experience  for  the  workmen.     After  some  we 
idleness  their  situation  called  forth  action  on  the  pint  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Railway   Union,  an  association  of   men   employed  by  the    railway 
companies,  and,    after    some    vain    attempts    to    induce    the     Pullman 

company  to  yield  to  the   demand  for  higher  wages,   the  Leaders  of 

this  Union  issued  an  order  to  their  followers  to  refuse  to  work  for  rail- 
road companies  that  should  thereafter  continue  to  haul  tin?  Pullman 
ears.  As  no  railroad  companies  ceased  to  carry  out  their  contracts 
with  the  Pullman  company,  some  of  the  trainmen  and  switchmen 
belonging  to  the  Union  obeyed  the  order,  and  refused  to  move  trains 
to  which  Pullman  cars  were  attached.  For  this  the  railroad  com- 
panies discharged  them,  and  tried  to  rill  their  places. 

Thereupon  a  general  strike  was  ordered  by  the  Union,  with  the 
intention  of  putting  a  stop  to  all  railroad  traffic  until  their  demands 
were  complied  with.  This,  however,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
transportation  of  the  mail ;  and  the  Federal  government  promptly  took 
measures,  both  by  injunction  and  by  military  force,  to  secure  this  trans- 
portation from  interruption,  which  measures  appear  to  have  been 
immediately  efficacious  so  far  as  the  mails  were  concerned,  but  did 
not  relieve  the  blockade  of  freight  trains.  After  a  few  days  of  com- 
parative freedom  from  lawlessness,  the  criminal  classes  and  some  of 
the  strikers,  or  their  sympathizers,  tempted  by  the  impunity  with 
which  they  had  trespassed  upon  the  property  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  interrupted  the  movement  of  trains,  began  to  destroy  cars 
and  other  property.  This  brought  out  a  proclamation  from  the 
President,  warning  rioters  to  cease  their  disorder  and  to  disperse,  and 
caused  an  increase  in  the  force  of  United  States  troop>s  at  Chicago. 

This  action  by  the  United  States  government  caused  the  Gover- 
nor of  Illinois  to  protest  against  it  as  unconstitutional,  but  without 
effect.  The  destruction  of  property  increasing,  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  of   Chicago  and   State  of  Illinois  called  out  a  large  force, 
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K)  that,  after  some  Iom  ol  life  and  considerable  damage  to  property, 
order  i  d.     Some  attempt!  were  made  to  induoe  the  Pull- 

man oompanj  to  submit  the  claims  oi  its  former  employees  to 
arbitration,  but  the  oompanj  deolared  thai  there  was  no  question 
that  it  could  submit;  that  the  men  demanded  higher  wages,  and 
that  it  oould  Dot  pay   them  exoept  at  a  serious  loss.     The  attempt 

to  induoe  the  1'ullman  company  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  question 
whether  there  was  any  question  to  arbitrate,  proving  futile,  a  general 
strike  of  trade- unions  was  ordered,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
order  was  obeyed.  But  as  many  members  of  the  unions  were  already 
idle  on  account  of  the  cessation  of  business  caused  by  the  railroad 
strike,  the  effect  of  this  order  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  anticipated. 

Such,  briefly,  were  the  principal  events  in  this  extensive  demon- 
stration by  workingmen.  Disregarding  features  common  to  this  and 
other  great  strikes,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  part  played  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  contrasted  with  the  attitude  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, and  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  claims  of  the  strikers. 

The  position  taken  by  Governor  Altgeld  was  that  the  United 
States  government  should  not  intervene,  in  cases  of  disorder 
within  a  State,  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the  State  government. 
He  further  maintained  that  no  disorder  existed  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  asserted  that  the  mail  trains  were  delayed  because  the  rail- 
road companies  could  not  procure  men  to  operate  them.  He  was 
ready,  he  declared,  to  employ  the  military  force  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois to  protect  property  whenever  demand  was  made  upon  him;  but 
he  maintained  that  no  one  had  intimated  to  him  that  the  assistance 
of  these  troops  was  desired  or  necessary.  His  contention  was,  in 
short,  that  either  there  was  no  disorder  or  he  had  not  been  officially 
informed  of  it.  In  view  of  the  reports  then  appearing  in  all  the 
newspapers,  it  is  evident  that  disorder  did  exist  to  a  serious  extent, 
and  we  have  to  inquire  how  Governor  Altgeld  came  to  be  personally 
as  well  as  officially  ignorant  of  the  fact.  The  only  answer  possible 
is  that  the  governor  did  not  consider  the  presence  in  the  railroad  yards 
and  about  the  trains,  of  crowds  of  men  not  employed  by  the  rail- 
road, as  anything  unlawful.  According  to  appearances  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  entertained  similar  opinions.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  a  futile  proceeding  for  the  railroad  companies  to 
appeal  to  the  governor  for  the  assistance  of  troops.  Until  rioting 
and  destruction  of  property  had  actually  begun,  they  could  not  have 
made    out   a    case   that  would    have    satisfied    that   magistrate.       It 
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scared \  admits  of  doubt  that  he  regarded  the  threat  i  and    olic  I 
addressed  by  striken  to  men  operating  the  traim     even  when  the 
striken  entered  upon  the  property  ol  the  railroadn  for  that  [im-j 
as  acts  which  the  officers  of  the  law  should  not  attempt  to  suppn-s  . 
Whatever  the  sympathies  of  Governor  Altgeld  maj  be,  it  admiti 
of  no  question  that  be  wn,  legally  wrong  in  this  position.     The 
of  citizens  to  be  presenl  upon  the  property  of  s  railroad  oomps 
well  defined  by  statute,  and  the]  are  oertainly  much  more  Lim 
than  their  rights  In  highways  and  other  public  places.     Recent 
tions  have  drawn  attention  to  the  latter  subject,  and  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  citizens  have  the  unlimited  right  to  gather  in  crowds, 

even  if    their  purpose  be   a  'awful  one.       Nor   is  there   any  law  which 

requires  the  police  to  be  informed  of  the  commission  of  unlawful 
acts  before  they  arc  permitted  to  exercise  their  authority.  They 
have  the  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  prevent  trespasses  upon  rail- 
road property  without  waiting  for  any  appeal  from  the  companies 
for  protection.  So  long  as  men  not  employed  by  the  companies 
swarm  upon  their  tracks  and  embarrass  the  movement  of  their  trains. 
the  authorities  are  negligent  of  their  duty;  and  it  does  not  lie  in 
their  mouth  to  declare  that  men  cannot  be  obtained  to  operate  trains, 
until  they  have  established  so  orderly  a  condition  of  affairs  that  no 
attempts  can  be  made  to  deter  these  men  from  working. 

This  principle  appears  to  have  been  clearly  recognized  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  evidently  aware 
that  it  was  not  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  Illinois.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  anything  like  a  clash  of  authority  between  our  State 
and  Federal  governments  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  action  of  President  Cleveland  was  unusual.  But  it  was  not 
unprecedented,  and  even  if  there  were  no  precedent  the  authority  of 
statute  would  justify  and  require  his  intervention.  There  are  con- 
tingencies when  the  President  is  required  to  employ  the  Federal 
forces  in  the  several  States  upon  the  appeal  of  their  governors.  But 
there  are  also  contingencies  when  he  is  required  to  do  this  without 
such  appeal ;  and  it  certainly  looks  much  as  if  the  statute  was  made, 
and  provided  for,  just  such  cases  as  that  of  Governor  Altgeld.  A 
perusal  of  sections  5298  and  5299  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  enacted  respectively  in  1861  and  1871,  appears  to  put 
this  beyond  question.      They  read  as  follows,  the  italics  being  ours : 

Sec.  5298.  Whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations, 
or  assemblages  of  persons,  or  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  government 
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of  the  i  n  shall  become  Impracticable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 

dent t  to  enforce,  bj  the  ordinarj  oouneof  judioial  proceedings,  the  laws  of  the 
United  State  within  anj  Btateoo  Perritorj  II  hall  be  lawful  for  the  President 
dl  forth  the  militia  of  any  or  all  the  Statei  and  to  employ  such  parte  of  the 
loud  '«//(/  naval  forces  of  fat  Cftifted  Sttota  as  /"■  ma^  deem  necessary  to  enforce 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  I  aited  States,  or  to  suppress  tuoh  re- 
bellion,  In  whatevei  State  <>!  Territory  thereof  the  lawsof  tix-  United  Statei 
max  i'.-  forcibly  opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  forcibly  obstructed. 

Si  w  beneT er   insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  eombina- 

tions,  *»r  conspiraciee  in  any  Stat  bruota  or  binders  the  execution  of  the 

l.iu  i  thereof,  ami  of  the  United  States,  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or  class  of  the 
people  of  BUCh  State  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  <>r  immunities,  or  protec- 
tion, named  In  the  ( '"tistitution  and  secured  by  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  such 
righto,  privileges,  or  immunities,  and  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State 
are  unable  to  protect,  or,  from  any  cause,  fail  in  or  refuse  protection  of  the 
people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  or  whenever  any  such  insurrection, 
violence,  unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy,  opposes  or  obstructs  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or  impedes  or  obstructs  the  due 
course  of  justice  under  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  and  it 
shall  be  It  is  duty,  to  take  such  measures,  by  the  employment  of  the  militia  or 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either,  or  by  other  means, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  suppression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic 
violence,  or  combinations. 

But  whatever  the  power  of  the  President,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
proper  authorities  to  act  first  in  suppressing  a  riot  are  those  that  are 
present  at  the  scene.  The  intervention  of  the  United  States  may  be 
called  for  in  some  of  the  half-settled  regions  of  the  remote  West, 
where  the  forces  at  the  service  of  the  State  government  are  too  small 
to  preserve  order  among  a  rude  population  scattered  over  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  territory.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  with  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  President  suppressed  law- 
lessness because  the  governor  and  the  mayor  did  not,  and  the  true 
cause  of  their  inaction  demands  explanation.  It  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble that  if  they  were  now  candidates  for  re-election  they  would  secure 
a  majority  of  votes;  but  the  fact  that  they  were  chosen  to  their  offices 
shows  that  we  may  look  for  hesitation  in  enforcing  the  law,  in  the 
case  of  great  strikes,  upon  the  part  of  some  of  our  magistrates.  The 
cause  of  this  will  be  disclosed  by  an  examination  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  claims  of  the  American  Railway  Union. 

Stated  boldly,  the  members  of  this  Union  struck  because  the 
railroad  companies  refused  to  violate  contracts  at  their  request.  The 
aim  of  the  Union  was  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  Pullman  company 
in  order  that  that  company  might  be  thereby  induced  to  pay  such 
wages    as   its  workmen    desired.       It  was    impossible,   however,   to 
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attack   the  Pullman   company  directly,   f<»r    ii    had    a 
operations  as  a  manufactur  in;1  <<»iicrni,  n  n<  1  as  a  landlord  it  had 

ed  to  colled  rents.  Hence  the  I  Dion  determined  tooompel  the 
railroad   oompanies  to  join  in  the  attack   bj    n  ■   haul  the 

Pullman  cars.     As  they  declined  to  be  a  ed  in  thi    way,  the  Union 

mpted  to  inflict  such  injuries  upon  them  b y  stop] 
would  bring  them  to  subo         a.     But,  as  hi         □  pointed  out,  it 
was   impossible   for   the   railroad   oompanie     to  comply    with   this 
demand,  no  matter  what,  injurie  inflicted  apon  them.     II    i 

they  attempted  to  comply,  the  Pullman  company  would  have  at  once 
applied  to  the  court  for  a  mandatory  Injunction  requirin  rail- 

road companies  to  perform  their  ments      Even  were  this  not 

so,  the  Pullman  company  would  have  been  at  all  ei  entitled  to 

damages  for  breach  of  contract.     It  was  clearly  impossible  to  <•<>• 
that  company  by  such  means,  and  the  Pail  way  Unionists  therefore 

took  the  position  that  they  would  interrupt  the  busine8fl  of  the  coun- 
try, subject  thousands  of  innocent  passengers  to  delaj  and  annoyance, 
and  throw  thousands  of  workmen  who  had  no  part  in  the  matter  out 
of  employment,  merely  as  a  manifestation  of  their  power.  Their 
attitude  was  essentially  that  of  the  anarchists.  They  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  institutions  of  society;  and  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  courts  would  promptly  nullify  the  measure  which 
they  proposed  to  adopt,  they  insisted  upon  adopting  it.  They 
demanded  that  their  will  should  be  recognized  as  superior  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  this  revolutionary  demand,  together  with  the  evident 
sympathy  and  practical  encouragement  of  the  State  and  city  magis- 
trates, is  what  gave  the  strike  its  significance. 

It  is  true  that  what  are  called  "  sympathetic"  strikes  are  not 
uncommon.  The  bricklayers  employed  upon  a  building  quarrel 
with  the  builder  over  their  wages,  and  strike  work.  Then  the  car- 
penters, in  order  to  bring  the  builder  to  terms,  also  strike,  and  so 
on  until  the  builder  yields  or  gets  a  new  set  of  workmen.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  such  proceedings,  they  do  not,  unless  the 
men  have  stipulated  to  give  notice  before  leaving  their  work,  exceed 
the  limits  allowed  by  law.  Even  when  men  refuse  to  work  for  a 
builder  unless  he  abandons  the  use  of  materials  which  he  had  con- 
tracted to  purchase,  they  do  not  require  an  impossibility:  for  he 
may  not  be  enjoined  by  the  courts  to  use  this  material,  a  sufficient 
remedy  for  his  breach  of  contract  being  found  in  awarding  damages. 
But  the  case  of  a  common  carrier  is  different  from  that  of  a  private 
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employer  of  labor,  and  the  application  of  the  M  boycott"  to  compel  a 
railroad  to  doing  that  which  the  courts  will  compel  it  to  do  ig 

a  startling  innovation.     It  rigniflef  that  the  labor-unions,  in  spit 
their  professions  of  regard  for  the  law,  propose  to  defy  it  when  it 

stands  in  the  way  of  their  desires.  Unless  they  can  OOntrol  not,  only 
the  magistrates  but  the  Courts  of  law,  they  cannot  succeed;  if  they 
oan  OOntrol  them  they  will  be  In  position  to  establish  society  upon 
such    prinoip  they   see    lit.        The    Dorr    rebellion    in    Rhode 

Island  presents  many  features  like  those  of  the  present  crisis,  and 
the  words  of  Mr.  Webster  concerning  the  principles  involved  in 
that  movement  are  still  timely.      He  declared: 

"  Our  American  mode  of  government  does  not  draw  any  power  from  tumultu- 
ous asM'inUages.  .  .  .  It  has  been  said  that  the  people  can  get  together,  call 
1 1  in  lselves  so  many  thousands,  and  establish  whatever  government  they  please. 
But  others  must  have  the  same  right.  We  have  then  a  stormy  South  American 
liberty,  supported  by  arms  to-day,  and  crushed  by  arms  to-morrow. " 

If  this  estimate  of  the  situation  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  establishing  any  principle  of  compromise  in  such 
disputes.  The  observations  submitted  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
in  behalf  of  certain  members  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Labor, 
which  has  recently  concluded  its  prolonged  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tions, place  the  matter  in  the  clearest  light  and  reveal  the  futility 
of  the  talk  of  compulsory  arbitration.     He  says: 

"To  examine  this  question,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out 
what  the  State  cannot  do  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  accepted  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  the  State  cannot  compel  either  individuals 
or  bodies  of  men  to  enter  into  agreements,  and  that  the  State  cannot  compel  em- 
ployers to  give  employment  or  workmen  to  do  work  upon  terms  which  they  do 
not  respectively  accept.  Inasmuch  as  strikes  and  lockouts  are,  in  practice,  the 
assertion  of  these  essential  liberties  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  workmen, 
it  is  clear  that  the  State  cannot  prohibit  acts  of  this  kind  and  compel  the  parties 
to  resort  to  tribunals  of  any  sort  instead.  It  was  suggested  in  the  evidence  that 
strikes  and  lockouts  should  be  illegal  and  punishable  in  cases  where  arbitration 
had  not  first  been  resorted  to.  But  it  seems,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  strikes  or  lockouts  illegal  and  punishable  in  any  case,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  such  exceptional  cases  as  those  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  cer- 
tain cases  especially  provided  for  by  legislation,  where  a  sudden  strike  in  breach 
of  contract  may  involve  actual  danger  to  the  public.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  laid  down  that  the  State  cannot  compel  parties  to  submit  to  arbitration 
matters  upon  which  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  take  their  own  line,  and  it  can- 
not compel  either  employees  or  workmen  to  carry  out,  by  way  of  specific  per- 
formance, an  award  as  to  wages  or  other  terms  of  service.  For  these  reasons  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  of  1867  appears  to  have  decided  rightly 
(while  warmly  advocating  the  extension  of  voluntary  arbitration)  that  no 
'system  of  compulsory  arbitration'  is  practicable." 
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It,  may  seem  that  the  doctrine  oi  the  impossibility  of  ting 

men    for    i-n- -a.- '. ' M  '     '"    ■'•tnkes  :i,|,l    ''  '  hud  "loWD 

w!i;ii  tOO    broad  in   view    of    tin-    proceedings  upon  the   charges  of    in 

surrection  and    conspiracy   non    pending    before   the   i 
courts.     It  does  not  seem  deooi  >  comment  upon  these  chaj 

prior  to  their  judicial   ini  tion,  which  will  probably  be  oi 

moat  exhaustive  character.    Bat  we  may  observe  that  J  idge  Grrossoup 
charged  bia  grand   jury  that   ii  tion   e  when    thi 

authorities  were  "inadequate"  to  pu1  down  resistance  to  law.  If 
reluctance  to  act  constitutes  inadequacy,  insurrection  doubt 
existed  in  Chicago;  but  it  is  not  dear  that  the  police  oi  that  city 
could  not  bave  pul  down  resistance  ii  they  had  had  orders  ' 
in  the  first  place.  A  very  small  force  oi  disciplined  men  can  sup- 
press disorder  if  it  is  understood  at  the  outset,  by  the  community, 
that  they  are  to  use  their  arms  in  doing  so,  and  if  the  very  first  at- 
tempts at  riot  are  promptly  met.  It  is  only  when  the  conviction 
spreads  that  there  is  to  be  no  shooting  that  the  criminal  classes  turn 
out  in  force.  It  is  the  part  of  mercy  as  well  as  wisdom,  if  rioting 
is  to  be  stopped  at  all,  to  stop  it  at  the  beginning,  and  not  wait  until 
it  cannot  be  stopped  without  bloodshed. 

As  to  conspiracy,  it  is  obviously  a  difficult  thing  to  make  it  clear 
just  when  an  act  that  is  not  criminal  when  committed  by  an  indi- 
vidual of  his  own  motion  becomes  so  when  a  number  are  involved; 
and  prosecutions  for  conspiracy  are  very  formidable  proceedings. 
If,  as  I  maintain,  the  overt  acts  of  obstructing  the  mails  could  have 
been  checked  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  if,  in  general,  these 
officers,  when  properly  directed,  can  repress  lawlessness,  it  does  not 
seem  worth  while  to  raise  the  question  of  conspiracy.  While  there 
is  an  evident  lack  of  genuineness  in  the  hysterical  shrieks  of  the 
Union  leaders  over  "  the  iron  heel  of  corporate  tyranny,"  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  in  the  exasperation  of  the  moment,  that  poor 
workingmen  have  a  feeling  that  their  lot  is  not  all  that  they  could 
desire,  and  that  it  is  natural  and  proper  for  them  to  meet  and  discuss 
the  means  for  its  improvement. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that,  in  a  government  such  as  ours, 
the  people  must  be  educated,  and  of  supposing  that  the  necessarv 
education  is  to  be  had  in  schools.  But  experience  keeps  the  only 
school  that  most  people  learn  practical  wisdom  in,  and  it  is  by  form- 
ing trade  unions  and  trying  what  they  can  accomplish  that  workmen 
learn  the  nature  of  law,  the  powers  of  government,   and  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  political  eOODOmy.  They  have  now  learned 
that  sueh  a  strike  as  that  of  the  American  Railway  Union  must 
Qeoeaaaril)  fail.     They  bave  learned  that  when  the  police  and  the 

militia  tail  to  pre  order,  the   United  States  forces  can    l.c   called 

in.  They  have  found  that  while  the  great  body  of  the  people  have 
kind  hearts  and  are  glad  of  the  prosperity  of  laboring-men,  they 
do  not  sympathize  in  any  attempts  to  promote  this  prosperity  by 
interrupting  all  industry  and  destroying  property.  They  have  as- 
certained that  in  order  to  succeed  in  an  organized  attempt  to  arrest 
all  trade  it  is  not  enough  to  be  assured  of  the  sympathies  of  a  mayor 
and  a  governor,  but  that  they  must  have  upon  their  side  also  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  this  education  has  been 
considerable,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  lesson  would  have  had  to 
be  learned  sooner  or  later,  and  upon  the  whole  the  present  time 
was  the  best  that  could  have  been  selected.  The  rights  of  action 
possessed  by  associations  of  workmen,  having  received  this  practical 
definition,  are  not  likely  to  be  immediately  exceeded  again;  and  we 
may  well  remember,  therefore,  that  laws  tending  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  workmen  to  form  such  unions  as  they  choose,  and  to  utter 
their  complaints  and  aspirations,  are  questionable.  If  we  are  able 
to  suppress  overt  acts  of  rebellion  and  anarchy,  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  about  imaginations  and  conspiracies;  attempts  to  suppress 
which  frequently  intensify  the  evil  at  which  they  are  aimed.  I  will 
only  add,  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  force  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, that  it  has  increased  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  institu- 
tions, by  revealing  the  power  of  the  President  to  use  the  arms  of  the 
nation  in  suppressing  lawlessness  connived  at  or  condoned  by  State 
authorities.  This  is  a  distinct  gain ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
we  might  have  had  for  a  President  such  a  man  as  the  people  of 
Illinois  have  for  a  Governor,  and  that  the  true  cause  for  exultation 
is  the  universal  outburst  of  patriotism  in  support  of  the  prompt  and 
courageous  action  of  President  Cleveland  in  maintaining  the  suprem- 
acy of  law  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, — in  estab- 
lishing the  pax  Americana. 

The  claim  will  doubtless  be  made  that,  even  if  the  measure 
resorted  to  by  the  striking  workmen  was  improper,  their  aim  was 
commendable.  But  that  aim  was  either  the  specific  one  of  inducing 
the  Pullman  Company  to  pay  higher  wages,  or  the  general  one  of 
protesting  against  the  present  constitution  of  society.  Upon  the  faets 
as  they  have  been  stated  without  contradiction,  the  attempt  to  make 
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any  employer  pay  images  for  producing  things  which  he  can  onlj 

:ii  a  l«>ss  la  qoI  commendable.     Ii   ii  a  ruinoui  poli<  for 

linn,   Imii   for  the  community,   including  the  workmen,   and   would 
quickly  bring  production  to  a  standstill.     A     to  the  general  aim, 

there  is  more  to  be  said.     The  parable  of  the  p  >w  and 

the  unjust  judge  is  qoI  without  modern  beano  I 

alists  undoubtedly  seoured  attention  to  th<  ir  griet  ana  I  ructing 

the  business  of   Parliament   until  the  nuisance  became  intolerable. 
The  coal-miners  of   England   recently  secured  coi  >na  from  their 

masters  that   the  latter  could  ill  afford  t«>  make,  by  so  prolonged  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  nation  as  to  make  the  affair  a  public 
scandal.      Ami  if  there  is  any  hope  of  hastening  the  millennium 
the  socialists  by  such  agitations  as  we  have  just  witi  those  who 

believe  in  this  millennium  are  certainly  not  to  be  blam<  d  should  they 
even  sutler  martyrdom  in  the  cause. 

We  have  therefore  come  in  this  country  to  a  parting  of  th< 
If  the  present  constitution  of  society  is  thought  wrong,  let  all  those 
who  believe  so  stand  with  the  American  Railway  Union  and  reform 
our  institutions.  Let  those  who  believe  otherwise  show  their 
strength,  and  let  the  question  be  decided.  The  incessant  snarling 
and  yelping  of  demagogues  at  capitalists  and  corporations  is  not  only 
tedious  but  mischievous,  unless  capitalists  and  corporations  are  to  be 
done  away  with.  These  attacks  frighten  foreign  investors  out  of 
the  country,  and  they  frighten  home  investors  into  hoarding  their 
money.  No  one  can  contend  that  any  immediate  good  comes  to 
men  that  live  on  their  wages  from  either  of  these  results.  Nor  can 
any  ultimate  good  come  from  them  unless  a  social  revolution  is  at 
hand.  If  it  is  not,  then  the  interest  of  workmen  is  promoted  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  capital.  The  more 
there  is  of  it,  the  greater  will  be  their  share  of  it.  Our  rich  men  no 
sooner  make  money  than  they  hasten  to  invest  it  in  new  enterprises, 
which  increase  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  rate  of  wages.  If  they 
make  money  in  these  enterprises  they  reinvest  it  with  the  same  re- 
sults. If  their  enterprises  fail,  it  is  they  that  bear  the  loss,  and  not 
the  laborers  to  whom  they  have  paid  wages.  This  is  the  present  consti- 
tution of  society.  Under  it  the  condition  of  workmen  has  vastly 
improved.  Possibly  under  some  other  constitution  this  improvement 
might  continue ;  but  it  cannot  continue  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion unless  confidence  in  the  durability  of  that  constitution  and  in  the 
good  sense  of  our  people  also  continues.  D.  McGr.  Means. 
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One  of  those  sentences  of  Herbert  Spencer  which  illuminate 
great  and  often  new  vistas  of  thought,  is  to  the  effect  that  human 
punishments  should  not  be  mere  arbitrary  impositions  from  outside 
volition,  but  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  Nature's  punish- 
ments— the  direct  consequences  of  the  acts  themselves. 

Certainly  our  system  of  punishment  could  not  easily  be  farther  than 
it  is  from  realizing  these  conditions,  and  any  one  getting  a  glimpse  of 
what  the  conditions  involve  will  at  once  be  inclined  to  attribute 
much  of  our  failure  to  that  fact.  With  exceptions  yet  so  small  as  to 
be  scarcely  known  except  by  the  few  interested  in  the  subject,  our 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  are  mere  survivals  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism. 

The  earliest  notions  of  punishment  came  from  the  savage  im- 
pulses of  revenge.  The  relatives  of  a  murdered  man  were  ex- 
pected to  destroy  the  murderer.  At  first,  the  crime  was  not  even 
recognized  as  a  crime  against  society,  or  against  "  the  king"  as  repre- 
senting society.  And  even  when  such  recognition  began  to  appear, 
society  was  supposed  to  exact  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,"  or  even  a  money  compensation;  some  such  rude  idea  of 
"  justice" — i.e.  of  counter-balance — having  from  the  beginning  gener- 
ally accompanied  the  idea  of  revenge.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
tributes  that  the  world  paid  to  the  law  of  equilibration  thousands  of 
years  before  the  law  was  formulated.  As  society  grew  older,  the 
idea  of  revenge  faded,  and  the  idea  of  deterrence  of  others  through 
fear  of  similar  punishment  became  prominent.  In  some  crimes, 
however,  especially  those  of  anarchy,  public  punishment  is  now  sus- 
pected of  causing  more  imitation  than  deterrence. 

Another  important  change  has  come,  in  men's  convictions  re- 
garding the  criminal's  experiences  after  death.  There  has  been  an  en- 
ormous increase — whether  correctly  or  not — in  the  belief  that  too  little 
is  known  about  this  subject  to  justify  taking  it  into  account  in  prac- 
tical legislation.      The    conviction  that  death  launched  the  criminal 
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into  an  endless  hereafter  of   misery  certainly  prevailed  when   the 
death  penalty  was  much  more  readilj   inflicted  than  it  is  now,  and 
for   vastly    smaller    oflfeno         That   conviction    undoubtedly 
supposed  to  add  a  deterrent  effect  to   the  punishment.     Thii 
probably  another  error:    for  even  now,  when  the  belief  is  so  much 
loss  general,  the  vast  majority  of  malefactors  still  prof ei     to  enter 
tain  it;  though,  with  the  logic  of  low  minds,  many  probably  hope 
to  escape  the  punishment  after  death,   by  a  religious  "conversion" 
during   the    interval    between    the    crime   and    the    penalty.      The 
growing  realization  of  the  absurdity  of  such  "conversions'1  is  another 

of    the   causes  which  have    helped  to  bring  the  old  ideas  of  "  punish- 
ment" out  i>{  date. 

But  this  last  change  of  opinion  is  only  one  of  those  that  have 
resulted  from  the  general  revolution  in  thought  effected  in  the  Last 
fifty  years — a  revolution  which  is,  in  all  merely  intellectual  respects, 
the  most  important  in  human  history.  Regarding  the  criminal,  as 
regarding  everything  else,  we  are  no  longer  restricting  ourselves  to 
moralizing  and  speculating  and  consulting  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  the  mediaeval  saints,  but  we  have  begun  studying 
him.  And  our  fundamental  discovery  is  one  at  least  as  old  as 
Solomon,  namely,  that  the  criminal  is  a  fool.  The  ancient  dis- 
coveries of  a  truth,  however,  generally  differ  from  the  modern  dis- 
coveries of  the  same  truth,  in  the  fact  that  they  spread  it  over  less 
ground.  Our  revolutionary  discovery  regarding  the  criminal  is,  that, 
in  our  times  at  least,  he  is  intellectually  a  fool:  in  the  good  old  times, 
he  was  merely  morally  a  fool.  The  fact  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
though  fitfully  implied  through  the  Bible,  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
effect  till  after  the  Eeformation,  and  not  to  have  been  definitely  put 
on  record  before  Cervantes.  But  the  growing  realization  of  the  fact, 
and  perhaps  the  growing  inconveniences  of  being  dishonest,  have, 
aided  by  a  host  of  other  agencies,  brought  the  world  to  a  stage  where, 
roughly  speaking,  only  the  fools  condescend  to  be  criminal.  Any- 
body familiar  with  court-rooms  and  prisons  will  testify  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  this  is  true.  He  will  testify  also  that  the  criminal's 
weak  intellectual  capacity  is  generally  accompanied  by,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumably largely  the  consequence  of,  poor  physical  capacity.  Special 
students  have  found  that  these  weaknesses  are  accompanied  by  many 
other  peculiarities,  such  as  poor  sensibility  to  pain,  and,  of  course, 
poor  sympathy  with  it  in  others.  The  aggregate  of  all  these  pecu- 
liarities is,  with  considerable  success,  already  located  in  a  "  criminal 
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and  this  "  type"  is  found  to  be  inherited  and  transmitted. 
The  study  is  of  course  new,  and  souk-  of  its  generalizations  are  yet 
orude,  inconsistent,  and  extravagant.  But  the  main  features  here  set 
down  can  be  relied  upon,  despite  the  fact  thai  the  turning  up  of  an 

tsionaJ  robust  and  intelligent  criminal  tempts  people  who  hate 
science  tan* I  there  are  people  born  that  way,  just  as  there  are  people 
horn  oriminal)  to  deny  them.1 

Now  the  criminal  is  stupid  and  ignorant  and  puny  partly  because 
he  is  poor,  and  he  is  poor  partly  because  he  is  stupid  and  ignorant 
and  puny  ;  and  it  occurred  to  Doctor  Way,  at  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory, that  if  he  could  give  the  criminal  food  and  light  and  air  and  soap 
and  massage  and  sleep  and  exercise, — even  if  giving  him  so  many 
things  should  leave  him  no  time  for  catechism, — he  might  become  less 
of  a  criminal.  Accordingly  he  took  a  dozen  of  the  very  worst  speci- 
mens there,  had  all  these  conditions  of  physical  well-being  carefully 
and  regularly  administered  to  them, — more  regularly,  carefully,  and 
bountifully  than  it  was  possible,  with  the  means  at  command,  to  give 
them  to  the  prisoners  in  general, — and  he  recorded  the  results  by  the 
system  of  "  marking"  for  morals,  manners,  work,  and  studies,  that 
had  been  elaborated  at  the  institution.  The  men  soon  began  to 
improve  in  all  ways,  intellectually  and  morally  no  less  than  physi- 
cally; and  their  ultimate  rise,  as  compared  with  their  fellow  prison- 
ers whom  it  was  impossible  to  treat  with  the  same  attention  and  pro- 
fusion, was  astonishing.  The  details  can  be  found  in  the  Elmira 
reports. 

All  this  has  given  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  hope  of  reforming 
the  criminal,  and  has  given  the  final  blow  to  the  old  ideas  of 
revenge  and  offset;  and,  for  the  idea  of  letting  the  "  degree"  of  pun- 
ishment depend  upon  the  "  degree"  of  crime,  it  has  substituted  the 
idea  of  letting  it  depend,  upon  the  degree  of  cure,  as  experiment  may 
find  it  necessary.  With  some  students  of  the  subject,  a  logical  infer- 
ence is:  If  the  necessary  degree  of  cure  is  found  to  be  impracticable, 
the  only  rational  course  is  to  put  the  patient  out  of  the  way  alto- 
gether, provided  you  cannot  remedy  the  danger  or  confine  it  where 
it  will  not  be  a  danger,  or  provided  either  remedy  or  confinement 
costs  more  than  it  is  worth.  But  to  hang  a  man,  or  even  to  "  electro- 
cute"  him,  for  any  other  reason,  as  we  have  been  doing  from  time 

1  Should  the  reader  new  to  the  subject  be  interested  to  pursue  it  farther,  he 
will  find  the  best  introduction  to  it  and  its  literature  in  "The  Criminal,"  by 
Havelock  Ellis. 
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immemorial,  ii  barbarous;  and,  *<>u[c  would  say,  worse  than  barbar 
ous-  -atupid,  In  detail,  the  most  enlightened  opinion  now  i-  that 
where,  ai  in  most  oases,  there  is  any  visible  hope  of  the  criminal 
being  fitted  to  return  to  society,  he  should  be  shut,  up,  not  i  •  arily 
Eor  ten  days  or  ten  years,  but  on  u  the  indeterminate  sentence1  '  a 
is  oalled — until  he  can  be  discharged  cured  with  a  certificate  that  he 
is  pn>\  ed  to  I"-  an  honest  man.  Such  a  certificate  might  be  of  Borne  u  ie 
as  a  business  recommendation,  instead  of  being,  like  the  discharge  after 
the  present  arbitrary  term  of  demoralizing  imprisonment,  a  barrier  to 
getting  work.  But  if  experts  (not  a  "  jury  of  his  peers"),  on  due 
examination  and  experiment,  pronounce  the  criminal's  case  hopeless, 
many  students  believe  that  he  should  be  mercifully  "removed,"  and 
that  his  removal  would  be  under  a  natural  warrant  stronger  than  the 
warrants  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  righteous  in  war,  and  of  the  criminal 
on  the  gallows.  They  believe,  too,  that  this  removal  should  not  be 
hampered  by  fine-spun  questions  of  sanity  or  insanity.  The  modern 
elaborations  of  the  insanity -plea  are  opening  people's  eyes  to  much 
irrationality  in  the  admission  of  that  plea  in  any  cases  but  those 
where  there  is  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt ;  and  are  spreading  the 
conviction  that  insanity  should  not  be  a  defence  unless  both  sides 
admit  it. 

Yet  the  idea  of  extirpating  by  death  all  irreclaimable  or  specially 
dangerous  criminals — of  ridding  the  community  of  any  life  which 
cannot  be  reasonably  hoped  ever  to  constitute  anything  but  a  dan- 
ger— may  at  first  sight  seem  less  civilized  than  the  present  method 
of  limiting  the  death  penalty  to  only  three  or  four  crimes  (though  it 
is  theoretically  extended  to  all  who  commit  those  crimes),  and  of 
going  into  fine-spun  questions  of  motive  and  of  degrees  of  responsi- 
bility— into  such  farces  as  the  insanity-pleas  in  the  trials  of  Guiteau 
and  Prendergast,2  and  even — final  absurdity! — of  permitting  the 
punishment  to  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  victim's  injuries. 
There  are  sentimentalists  who  argue  against  vivisection;  but,  for  that 
matter,  there  are   others  who  argue  against  the  alleviation  of  pain ; 

1  The  really  indeterminate  sentence  has  never  been  tried.  The  nearest  we 
have  got  to  it  is  imposing  the  maximum  limit,  with  an  indeterminate  mini- 
mum left  to  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  of  the  reformatory.  Consequently 
many  a  man  is  discharged  before  they  find  him  fit  to  be. 

2  An  expert  for  the  defence  in  Guiteau's  trial  told  me  that  his  execution  was 
the  first  on  record  of  an  unquestionably  insane  criminal.  The  expert  was  prob- 
ably not  correct.  But  if  he  was,  some  not  unmerciful  people  would  say  that  it 
proves  an  advance. 
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and  <»i  course  both  rides,  with  not  a  few  reasoning  beings,  oppose  the 

BW  method  for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery  here  alluded  to. 

This  method  is  certainly  vastly  at  variance  with  the  legal  maxim, 
Better  that  ninety-nine  guilty  persons  should  escape  than  that  one 
innocent  man  should  suiter. "  But  is  it  more  cruel?  Is  not  ninety- 
nine  a  good  many?  Does  not  the  escaping  of  a  single  guilty  man 
raise  a  strong  probability  that,  through  his  future  crimes,  more  than 
"■  one  innocent  man"  will  suffer?  Is  it  not  a  moderate  statement  that 
the  escaping  of  half  a  dozen  guilty  persons  makes  a  certainty  that 
some  innocent  will  suffer;  and  that  the  escape  of  the  ninety-nine 
guilty  ensures  that  more  than  a  dozen  innocent  will  suffer?  Have 
not  nearly  all  the  worst  criminals  convicted  been  previously  con- 
victed of  other  crimes?  "  First  offences"  are  a  small  portion  of  the 
cases  tried  in  our  higher  courts;  second  offences  are  more  frequent; 
third  offences  abound ;  and  even  after  the  third  offence  has  demon- 
strated that  the  offender  is  simply  a  wolf  in  human  form,  he  is  turned 
loose  again,  to  continue  wreaking  evil  on  the  innocent,  unless  his 
offence  be  of  the  "  degree"  leading  to  his  extermination,  or  un- 
less our  absurd  sacrifice  of  the  prospects  of  many  people  certainly 
innocent,  to  the  barest  chance  that  one  is  possibly  innocent,  shall  fail 
to  prevent  conviction.  It  may  not  be  justifiable  to  hang  him  as  long 
as  there  is  a  visible  chance  in  his  favor;  but  even  if  he  be  inno- 
cent of  the  immediate  charge,  if  he  is  proved  a  hardened  criminal, 
there  is  no  visible  chance  in  favor  of  starting  him  afresh  in  his 
career.  Instead  of  such  a  case  being  summarily  determined,  and 
the  rule  of  "  twice  in  jeopardy"  protecting  the  prisoner  ever  after, 
he  should  at  least  be  subject  to  later  indictment  if  new  evidence 
should  appear. 

Moreover,  as  against  the  charge  that  the  modern  idea  of  extirpa- 
tion is  a  step  backward  toward  cruelty,  comes  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  the  spiritual  terrors  of  death  very  much  less  "cruel"  than  they 
were  in  really  "  backward"  times,  but  that  its  physical  terrors  are 
infinitely  less  so.  Death  is  now  painlessly  inflicted  even  on  those 
who,  in  the  very  days  when  many  of  our  distorted  ideas  of  mercy 
were  evolved,  would  have  been  condemned  to  all  possible  torture. 

One  reason  of  the  one-sided  over-tenderness  for  life  is  the  vague- 
ness and  sentimentality  and  exaggeration,  mainly  the  work  of  the 
French  writers,  that  surround  the  doctrine  of  "  rights. "  It  is  a  true 
commonplace  that  rights  involve  duties,  especially  the  duty  of  using 
your  own  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  neighbor's  use  of  his  own. 
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A  man's  right  to  Ins  life  is  perfecl  only  bo  long  bj  bia  life  is  not 
detrimental  to  other  lives;  hut  as  soon  as  it,  becomefl  more  of  a  < 
than  a  blessing,  the  right  is  gone.     There  arc  circumstances  ander 

which  a  worse  than  useless  life  may  he  OODOOded  a.-  a  gift,   and  wIkk- 

not  so  to  oonoede  it  would  be  selfish  and  revolting  to  the  last  degree: — 
for  instance,  in  the  oase  of  the  innocent  afflicted  and  aged  who  are 

dependent  on  their  kindred,  or  even  on  the  community,  1  have  in 
mind  now  a  painful  and  useless  life  whose  preservation  has  absoi 

the  effective  years  of  one  whose  eareer,  at  its  opening,  touched  wide 
usefulness  and  ease  and  fame  :  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  against  the 
sacrifice,  though  it  was  the  loss  not  only  of  the  devoted  one,  hut  of  the 
community.  But  when  the  afflicted  are  not  innocent  (in  the  sense  of 
innocuous),  when  their  lives  are  not  only  a  misery  to  themselves, 
but  a  constant  danger  to  lives  that  owe  them  no  obligation,  and  that 
are  happy  and  useful,  the  preservative  sentiment  that,  in  the  first 
case,  has  all  the  beauties  of  self-devotion,  has,  in  the  second,  the 
loathsomeness  of  sentimental  suicide.  Where  such  preservation  of 
the  worse  than  useless  is  carried  on  in  constant  danger  to  the  inno- 
cent, at  the  expense  of  the  state, — in  money,  in  time  of  police, 
judges,  and  juries, — the  preservation  is  foolish  and  destructive. 

Moreover,  if  you  merely  confine  your  dangerous  prisoner,  he  is 
apt  to  escape.  A  large  portion  of  the  most  terrible  crimes  have  been 
committed  by  escaped  prisoners  and  discharged  lunatics,  whose  lives 
had  been  sentimentally  preserved,  generally  at  the  state's  expense. 
For  a  community  to  wait  for  actual  murder  before  taking  a  really 
dangerous  life  as  the  only  real  means  of  defence  against  it,  especially 
when  in  war,  and  often  as  a  matter  of  mere  sentiment,  it  demands 
the  lives  of  its  bravest  and  best  by  the  hundred  thousand,  is  an  absurd 
inconsistency.  Another  inconsistency  equally  absurd  is  to  ask  any 
questions  beyond  "Is  this  life  a  public  danger?"  If  it  is,  why 
bother  with  the  motives  which  make  it  a  danger, — with  questions 
whether  the  crimes  alreadv  indicating  the  danger  were  committed  in 
spite  of  intelligence,  or  in  the  absence  of  it?  From  one  point  of  view, 
the  final  absurdity  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  extreme  cases,  if  there  is 
intelligence,  and  therefore  something  which  may  possibly  lead  to  future 
well-doing,  the  criminal  is  put  to  death;  but  if  there  is  hopeless  in- 
sanity, and  therefore  no  chance  of  future  well-doing,  the  criminal  is 
permitted  to  live. 

These  incongruous  notions  of  the  sacredness  of  mere  life — life 
even  though  it  be  an  unmitigated  curse — had,  like  hosts  of  other  worn- 
.  42 
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out  superstitions,   their  value  in  days   when  there  was  little  but 

Superstition    to    restrain    the   cruel.       But    in    these   days,    when   the 
impulses   of   gentleness   and    the   defences   of    law    are   carried    to    an 

extreme,  Buoh  notions  are  inert?  survivals — superfluous  and  obstruc- 
tive.     To  take  a  noxious  life  is  no  more  stimulative  of  cruelty  than 
extirpate  a  tumor. 

But  after  all  IS  said,  the  idea  of  extirpation,  even  by  painless 
death,  is  so  new,  and  the  superstitious  regard  for  even  deleterious 
life  is  so  old,  that  some  writers  stop  their  logic  half  way,  even  at  a 
stage  considered  by  many  more  cruel  than  the  linal  one.  Mr.  Boies, 
for  instance,  has  suggested,  with  no  little  approval  and  no  little 
disapproval,  an  idea  that  had  occurred  to  many,  and  been  by  many 
left  unexpressed  as  impracticable — not  the  direct  extirpation  of 
hopelessly  criminal  life,  but  its  indirect  extirpation  by  depriving  the 
criminal  of  the  capacity  of  procreation.  The  old  method  of  killing 
him  at  once  is  more  logical,  and  perhaps  more  merciful;  but  it  needs 
to  be  applied  with  both  wider  and  closer  discrimination  than  is  yet 
the  custom.  Heretofore  its  application  has  been  merely  brutal;  it 
is  time  it  became  intelligent. 

And  it  seems  by  no  means  certain  that  administering  death  in  all 
dangerous  cases  where  reform  seems  out  of  the  question,  but  only  in 
such  cases,  would  increase  the  number  of  death -sentences.  Many  a 
murderer  is  now  executed  when  the  circumstances  by  no  means  indi- 
cate his  hopeless  depravity.  Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles  does  not  lack 
actual  prototypes.  It  is  stupid  that  the  only  question  in  such  cases 
is :  "  Has  the  prisoner  committed  murder?" — not  the  rational  question, 
"  Is  he  likely  to  commit  murder  again?"  I  admit,  however,  that  the 
presumption  is  generally  largely  against  him,  and  also  that  wrhere 
there  seems  any  hope  of  his  thenceforth  leading  a  life  worth-while, 
he  is  often  given  at  least  a  chance  of  leading  a  life  not  worth-while, 
by  his  death-sentence  being  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
But  in  any  case  where  death  would  be  stupid,  imprisonment  for  life 
is  more  stupid  still.  I  learn  from  an  expert  that  the  most  orthodox  of 
the  prison  authorities  think  the  murderer's  soul  has  a  better  chance  if 
it  is  started  promptly  after  being  duly  shrived,  than  if  it  is  long  sub- 
jected to  the  demoralizing  influences  of  prison  life.  To  those  who 
profess  no  such  knowledge  of  the  chances,  however,  the  only  question 
is  whether  he  has  any  such  chance  of  reform  that  the  world  we  have 
some  experience  to  judge  of  will  be  better  off  with  him  than  without 
him.      That  being  determined  against  him,  his  speedy  death  is  the 
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only  reasonable  consequence.  It,  is  as  illogical  to  rei  peel  life  when  it 
display  a  the  rices  of  a  Santo  or  :i  Booth,  as  to  destroy  it  when  it 
displays  the  virtues  of  a  Carnot  «»r  a  Lincoln 

Yet,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  civilization  required  thai 

it  should   not    be    taken   cruelly,  secretly,  and  by  arbitrary  will:    bu1 

mercifully,  perhaps  in  the  lethal  chamber  rather  than  even  in  the 
electrical  chair,  with  public  knowledge,  though  not  with  public  dis- 
play, and  in  careful  conformity  with  Studied  law. 

A  corollary  <»f  Spencer' a  proposition  regarding  punishment,  noted 
by  Spencer  himself ,  is  that  human  punishmenl  should  be  as  certain 
as  Nature's  punishments.      Nature   is   not  always  severe,  hut  she  is 

always  absolutely  inexorable.  The  lack  of  this  quality  in  the  state 
is  a  constant  invitation  to  public  violence.  In  any  wrong-doing 
more  formidable  than  that  of  some  poor  individual  sinner  on  whom 
the  government  can  fling  its  myrmidons,  its  policy  is  generally  tem- 
porizing, shifting,  often  cowardly.  If  there  is  a  strike  and  destruc- 
tion of  property,  with  murder  of  men  trying  to  protect  it,  or  of 
others  trying  to  get  work,  the  state  usually  sends  half  force  enough 
and  instructs  them  to  handle  the  affair  with  kid  gloves.  The  mailed 
hand,  and  prompt  at  that,  would  be  much  more  merciful. 

Yet  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  in  the  anarchist  matter  there  has 
been  no  courage  in  high  places — not  after  that  magnificent  spectacle, 
the  other  day,  of  Casimir-Perier  walking  alone  and  unguarded  by 
Carnot' s  hearse;  but  even  such  a  spectacle  as  that,  while  of  untold 
value  in  inspiring  the  virtuous,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  lost  upon 
the  vicious,  nevertheless  cannot  affect  these  latter  like  the  grim  cer- 
tainty of  unsparing  fate  working  under  the  form  of  law,  quietly,  in- 
evitably, remorselessly,  like  some  ponderous  and  irresistible  machine. 
The  fanatic  it  will  not  deter,  nor  will  anything  but  force  directly 
applied  in  anticipation  of  his  act;  but  it  will  deter  many  from  becom- 
ing fanatics. 

Regarding  anarchy,  however,  there  has  been  too  little  such  deter- 
rence. Since  the  first  noticeable  enunciation  of  anarchic  doctrine 
by  the  charlatan  Bakounine  about  1840,  there  seems  to  have*  been 
no  preventive  legislation  against  anarchism  as  such  until  the  proposi- 
tions of  exile  in  Italy  and  Germany  after  the  assassination  of  Carnot. 
Whatever  crimes  have  been  committed  by  anarchists  have  been 
"  punished"  or  left  unpunished,  just  as  if  they  had  been  committed 
by  anybody  else.  The  nearest  to  logical  treatment,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  the  expulsion,  but  after  the  act,  of  some  anarchists  from  Switzer- 
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land  in  lss 3;  and  even  ftfte?  tlie  violence  of  that  year,  (\v6vy  par- 
doned  Ojvoct,   who  was  condemned  to  death  for  blowing   up  the 

Belleoonr  playhouse.  Still  less  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  make 
"the  punishment  lit  the  crime,"  in  Spencer's  sense,  whether  the 
crime  !>•'  anarchy  or  anything  else.  The  only  ruler  on  record  into 
whose  head  that  principle  seems,  so  far,  to  have  made  its  way, 
is  the  M  Mikado"  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  opera,  and  if  even  the 
present  movements  toward  exile  are  made  with  any  more  philosophic 
relation  to  the  anarchist's  peculiar  case  than  the  cat-o' -nine-tails 
would  have,  the  fact  has  not  yet  got  across  the  ocean. 

At  last  I  hope,  as  doubtless  the  reader  does,  that  we  have  arrived 
at  our  principles  to  apply  to  the  case  of  the  anarchist.  And  first,  as 
to  the  luminous  principle  supplied  by  Mr.  Spencer, — that  his  punish- 
ment should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  direct  consequence  of  his 
own  acts, — one  application  is  so  obvious  that  probably  it  has  been 
indicated  many  times  before;  and  yet,  in  more  than  the  average  read- 
ing on  this  class  of  subjects,  I  have  not  seen  it  explicitly  stated.  It 
is  merely  this:  since  the  anarchist  acknowledges  no  duty  to  govern- 
ment, he  can  claim  no  rights  from  government:  consequently,  when 
a  man  is  duly  convicted  of  anarchistic  sentiments,  let  the  govern- 
ment at  once  announce  that  it  no  longer  extends  its  protection  to  his 
person  or  property, — that  he  is  an  outlaw,  with  no  defence  but  his 
own  strength  against  any  hate  or  greed  of  which  he  or  his  may  be 
the  object. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  question,  let  us  recognize  that  punish- 
ment for  mere  expression  of  opinion  of  course  invites  the  shallow 
criticism  that  it  attacks  freedom  of  speech.  But  the  party  that  killed 
the  editor  in  Leghorn  the  other  day,  are  hardly  the  ones  to  claim 
freedom  of  speech.  Besides,  we  have  sanctioned  its  withdrawal  in 
less  dangerous  causes  already ;  and  there  never  yet  was  any  govern- 
ment, not  even  our  own,  which  permitted  absolutely  unrestrained 
speech  under  all  circumstances.  In  times  of  peace,  the  right  to  criti- 
cise the  form  and  methods  of  government  is  not  questioned  among  us; 
but  that  does  not  include  a  right  to  agitate  for  the  destruction  of  all 
government  whatever,  even  in  time  of  peace.  And  with  anarchism, 
there  are  no  times  of  peace :  all  times  are  times  of  suppressed  war, 
liable  to  break  out  at  any  moment  (cf.  Mr.  Schwab,  infra).  War- 
times are  never  times  of  constant  fighting;  and,  whenever  enemies  are 
at  hand  threatening  battle,  it  is  war.  Hence  freedom  of  speech  cannot 
be  claimed  for  the  anarchist  as  one  of  the  rights  of  freemen  in  times 
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of  peace*  he  ii  not  a  freeman,  but  a  aelf -declared  outlaw,  and  be  i 

himself  declares  that  there  are  for  bixn  no  times  of  peace. 

When  you  know  that  be  is  talking,  it  is  absurd  to  wait  for  bin 
to  act.     You  might  aa  well  wait  with  Ins  bomb  lying  in  the  street 

under  the  horses'  feet,  to  see  whether  it  will  explode;  and  so  with 
dangerous  criminals   in  general.       Y«-i    numbers  of   them     annrchUti 

and  all — are  at  large  everywhere,  recognized  by  the  poiioe  every 

hour,  the  community  simply  Jetting  the  bombs  lie,  on  the  chance 
that  after  all  they  may  not  go  oil;  and  that,  too,  out  of  tenderness 
for  the  bomb,  or — the  possible  innocence-plea— on  the  chance  that 
it  may  not  be  a  bomb  at  all. 

To  return  to  the  proposed  safeguards:  the  suggestion  of  putting 
the  anarchist's  property  in  peril  by  outlawing  him  may  seem  a  good 
deal  like  the  suggestion  of  imperiling  "  the  coast  of  Bohemia."  But 
he  is  not  always  without  property.  Here  is  an  interview  from  the 
u  New  York  Times"  two  days  after  Carnot's  assassination: 

" '  No  blessed  news  to  me  ;  such  is  war,  such  is  war, '  remarked  somewhat 
regretfully  Justus  H.  Schwab,  in  his  lager-beer  saloon,  50  First  Street,  yesterday. 

"Schwab,  the  blond  and  curly- headed  apostle  of  Anarchy,  is  a  comfortable- 
looking  person,  six  feet  tall  and  an  eighth  of  a  ton  in  weight.  He  is  domestic, 
and  his  wife  calls  him  'papa. '     They  have  four  bouncing  big  children. 

"  When  Schwab  talked  about  the  assassination  of  President  Carnot  he  sat 
under  the  blackboard  on  which  society  notices  for  his  patrons  are  posted.  On 
the  board  is  printed,  '  Labor  Omnia  Vincit. ' 

"'Yes, '  he  continued,  'they  sowed  the  wrind,  and  now  they  reap  the  storm. 
Yesterday  General  Tarsney  was  assassinated  ;  yes,  mark  the  word,  assassinated. 
To-day  it  is  Carnot.  To-morrow — well,  I  will  not  predict.  Society  has  warred 
on  us  ;  we  retaliate.     We  have  our  revenge. ' 

" '  War  is  not  a  pleasant  occupation. '" 

Mr.  Schwab,  then,  has  property  under  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  he  thinks  should  be  non-existent,  and  property  of  a 
kind  that  would  be  peculiarly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  unright- 
eous if  government  protection  were  withdrawn.  The  anarchist  de- 
clares himself  the  hoodlum's  rightful  prey.  A  little  experience 
might  teach  him  that  government  has  its  uses  after  all. 

But  a  proposition  may  be  perfectly  logical  and  yet  leave  out 
essential  elements  of  the  case.  In  matters  as  complex  as  those  legis- 
lation deals  with,  this  is  occurring  all  the  time,  and  statesmen  affect 
the  "  practical"  rather  than  the  "  philosophical" — generally  preferring 
a  rule-of-thumb  discussion  of  the  circumstances,  to  merely  following 
the  most  beautiful  of  principles.  The  two  methods  should  be,  and 
often    are,   combined.     In  the  present  case,    it  is   perfectly   legiti- 
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mat«-  tn  question  whether,  whatever  would  be  the  results  oi  outlawry, 

they  could  counterbalance  the  -tab-  i  winking  at  Individual  violence 

whether  suoh  violence,  onoe  laaotioned,  would  I"-  apt  to  stop  a1 

the  objects  where  the  Btatc  sanctioned  it.     In  the  first  place,  let  it  he 

d  that  it  would  not  be  "lawless*1  violence,  not  a  case  oi 

wthe        en  taking  tin-  law  in  bis  own  bands'*;  next,  the  sanctions 

ast  violence  toward  anybody  but  the  anarchist  would  remain  the 

same  as  now;  and  finally,  in  practice,  the  penaltj  of  outlawry  would 

probably  be  followed  by  few  direct  consequences  to  the  anarchists 

themselves,  but  would  he  mainly  useful  only  as  an  educating  deter- 
rent. It  would,  however,  probably  not  have  force  enough  upon 
natures  impervious  to  reason,   to  justify  leaving  it  to  stand  alone, 

and,  consistently  with  Spencer'fl  principle,  government  can  go  far- 
ther than  outlawry,  and  sentence  to  exile.  The  anarchist,  proclaims 
himself  an  enemy  of  the  state — ready  to  proceed  to,  or  at  least  to 
encourage,  any  degree  of  violence.  The  absurdity  of  any  community 
harboring  such  an  enemy  needs  no  demonstration.  Do  not  unload 
him  on  other  civilized  communities,  but  warn  them  of  his  character; 
give  them  his  photographs,  measurements,  and  finger-marks;  and 
force  him  to  the  place  that  he  has  chosen  for  himself — outside  of 
organized  society.  This  would  at  first  seem  to  render  a  statute  of 
outlawry  superfluous,  but  that  statute  would  not  only  have  its  edu- 
cating effect,  but  would  help  enforce  the  sentence  of  exile.  These 
penalties,  be  it  remembered,  are  an  entirely  natural  consequence  of 
anarchistic  views. 

But  outlawry  may  not  be  a  strong  enough  sanction  to  enforce  the 
exile.  We  have  no  Siberia  for  such  cases;  and,  if  we  had,  they 
might  be  nearly  as  troublesome  there  as  at  home.  If  outlawry  fails 
to  keep  the  anarchist  in  exile,  shall  the  sanction  be  confinement  or 
death?  With  reference  to  this  question,  let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment what  the  anarchist  is. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  differs  from  all  previous  political  assas- 
sins in  that  he  acts  not  from  discontent  with  persons  or  dynasties, 
but  from  something  extending  over  the  civilized  world  that  has  even 
been  called  "  a  philosophy. "  That  is  a  very  big  name  for  a  very 
small  thing.  Anarchy  is  simply  one  form  of  the  wide-spread  social 
discontent.  One  man,  lacking  the  ability  or  energy  to  produce  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  attributes  the  fault  to  the  laws  of  trade,  and 
becomes  a  protectionist;  another  lays  the  blame  to  the  laws  of 
finance,  and  becomes  an  inflationist;  a  third  attributes  his  failure  to 
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the  laws  of  production  mid  ili  tributiou,  and  l> <■<•., m<  .  vu>\ 

the  fourth  takes  the  wide  I  the  fault  to  lai  ral, 

and    becomes    mi    anarchist.      Tin  itciimul 

faol  thai  men  belong  to  each  Bohool  from  i 

than  those  just  Btated-  despite  the  fact  thai  amoi  and 

educated  men  each  school  hs  Iherenl 

Yet  the  social  discontent,  with  all  iti  terrible  results,  is  .»  not 
altogether  hopeless  phenomenon.     It  shows  thai   tl  iose 

lot  is  hard,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  slave's  hopeless  or  .stupid 
indifference,  are  at  last  waking  tosome  desire  for  betterthings.  Our 
neighbor  who  is  trying  to  learn  the  trombone  ts  many  interi 

ing  facts,  imi  among  them  is  the  one  that  he  must  have   ome  m  i 
in  his  soul.     Bui  when  this  Btirring  of  the  soul  b<  □  a  pei 

with  not  only  the  mental  obliquity  referred  to,  but  also  a  blood- 
thirsty disposition,  it  throws  over  his  blood  thirstiness  a  false  glamour 
of  philanthropy  and — 1  had  nearly  written — patriotism;  but  patriot- 
ism is  inconceivable  without  a  state,  and  a  state  is  inconceivable  with- 
out a  government.  Yet  auch  little  inconsistencies  do  not  trouble  the 
anarchist,  and  he  is  probably  ready  to  pronounce  himself  patriotic. 

Now  (to  interrupt  the  argument  a  moment)  this  sort  of  emotional 
eraze  is  very  contagious,  especially  among  the  young  and — it  is  not 
too  much  to  say — the  generous:  the  anarchist  murderers  have  nearly 
all  been  very  young,  and  amid  all  their  vanity,  ferocity,  and  cow- 
ardice, there  has  sometimes  been  a  gleam  of  self-devotion.  To  pro- 
tect against  that  contagion  is  one  great  argument  for  measures  repres- 
sive of  mere  anarchist  agitation.  If  the  statutes  held  constantly 
before  every  youth  the  perfectly  irrefragable  argument  that  anarchy 
is  self-imposed  outlawry,  it  would  do  much  to  render  his  mind  imper- 
vious to  the  sophisms  on  which  anarchy  rests. 

Generally  the  first  step  in  insanity  is  the  giving  of  undue  impor- 
tance to  one  idea — monomania,  in  a  word.  While  the  sanest  imagina- 
tion may  look  forward  to  a  time  when  government  restraints  will  be 
superfluous  and  poverty  unknown,  an  absolutely  essential  element  of 
the  picture  is  human  nature  evolved  beyond  criminal  dispositions  and 
beyond  the  present  general  incapacity  to  produce  an  easy  livelihood. 
While  the  "  intellectual  anarchists"  and  "  Fabian  socialists"  see  this 
essential  element  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  the  out-and-out 
anarchists  and  socialists  ignore  it  altogether:  their  monomania,  so 
far  as  it  is  definite  and  congruous,  is  that  dazzling  picture;  they  do 
not  even  stop  to  think  whether  its  speedy  realization  is  practicable, 
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hut  sum.-  of   them   punue  tin;  vision  by  any  mine,  through  any  dan 
!iv  preoip 
\  rapidly  finding  iti  ferae  field  in  conduct  and  sym- 

pathy, irrespective  of  dogma  and  beatific  dreams,  the  born  visionaries 

putting  the  social  dreams  in  the  vacant  places  of  the  religious 
and  they  are  setting  up  their  confessions  ol  faith  equalling  in 
absurdity  any  mediaeval  dogmatizing;  not  only  producing,  in  the 
Krapotkines  and  Recluses,  doctors  of  their  cult  as  eloquent  and 
absurd  as  those  whom  they  have  replaced — but  also  in  the  Kavachols 
and  Santos  reproducing  the  Gerarda  and  Ravaillaos,  Beligious 
conflicts  were  the  most  comprehensive  ones  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Modern  times  have  developed  the  broader  one  of  social  and  anti- 
social. Allowing  for  the  difference,  the  anarchist  is  simply  the 
modern  form  of  the  murderous  mediaeval  religious  fanatic. 

Can  you  cure  him,  and  can  you  safely  attempt  to?  You 
surely  cannot  tell  till  you  try,  and  each  particular  case  is  a  ques- 
tion for  experts.  But  how,  out  of  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of 
American  politics,  are  you  going  to  get  your  experts?  Bough  tools 
can  do  only  rough  work.  The  anarchist's  remedy  is  to  destroy 
the  tools;  the  socialist's  is  to  attempt  with  them  the  most  delicate 
work,  ignoring  the  inevitable  destruction  of  material  and  waste 
of  time;  the  reasoning  being's  is  to  attempt  only  such  work  as  the 
tools  can  do.  That  work  falls  far  short  of  reforming  the  an- 
archist. There  may  be  an  occasional  young  and  susceptible  case 
which,  if  there  were  any  way  of  getting  at  it  and  handling  it  well, 
would  yield  to  treatment,  but  we  are  at  least  a  generation  behind  any 
such  way. 

If  it  were  reasonable  to  give  the  anarchist  a  chance,  of  course  the 
indeterminate  sentence  and  the  methods  of  Elmira  would  be  the 
ideals — pace  the  politicians  and  sentimentalists  conspiring  against  Mr. 
Brockway,  and,  for  that  matter,  pace  Mr.  Brockway  himself:  for  in 
case,  as  is  extremely  improbable,  the  politicians  and  sentimentalists 
have  for  once  blundered  on  a  true  scent,  the  principles  are  already 
proved  ideal,  whether  the  man  is  or  not.  But  for  the  anarchist,  the 
ideal  can  hardly  be  hoped  practicable.  Not  a  little  that  I  have  said 
may  seem  like  a  leaning  toward  mercy,  and  so  it  is — but  toward  the 
mercy  behind  the  surgeon's  knife.  Eradication  is  the  only  cure; 
and  delay,  even  hesitancy,  is  cruelty.  If  you  put  him  in  prison 
or  asylum,  there  is  no  sort  of  security  that  he  would  stay  there. 
If  there  be  here  and  there  a  thoroughly  reconstructed  man  work- 
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ing  out  a   Ion";   Hentcuco,   the    fact        ■   :-.li:tm<\  and    the    idea  of 
keeping  a  cured  man  ihut  up    i   peciallj  in  an  a  slum,  \g  int.- 
able,     It  jh  a  peculiarity  < 'i  i-h«-  :in:ir«-hi  is<-  that  1.,         -\  opin- 

ion regarding  Ins  onre  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  taken.     But  to 
take  thai   is  practically  impossible.     Hi    disorder  doei   not  | 
dissimulation,  and  all  that  he  baa  to  do  ii  to  pn  h     a  change  oi  heart 
and  stick  to  it.     To  entrap  him,  throw  piment,  irritation, 

prise,  or  espionage,  into  a  statement  <>f  his  true  lenti  would 

often   lie  impossible.     Remember  how  Gerard  ibled,  tho 

before  his  crime.     It  maybe  urged  that  the  anarchist  often  die« 

simulation,  and  is  often  rendered  incapable  of  it  by  the  ferocity  or  ex- 
altation that  seems  unloosed  by  his  erinie.  But  if  you  wait  for  that, 
the    damage   is    done.       Before    bo    gets  so    far   as    actual     v. 

your  anarchist  may  be  the  mildest-mannered  man  that  ever  cut  a 

throat  or  scuttled  a  ship.  But  that  is  the  very  time  to  shut 
him  up:    it  is  too  late  when  his  ferocity  is  unloosed.      Y<  the 

paradox — before  his  ferocity  is  unloosed,  it  is  wasted  trouble  to  shut 
him  up,  because  he  can  dissimulate  himself  out;  but  to  wait  till  his 
ferocity  is  unloosed,  is  absurd.  Hence  it  is  ridiculous  to  depend 
upon  shutting  him  up  at  all.  Why  temporize,  then,  with  confining 
him  at  public  expense?  lie  has  no  claim  to  support  by  the  govern- 
ment that  he  denies,  whatever  claim  other  criminals  and  lunatics 
may  have;  and  his  insanity  is  not  of  a  kind  to  temporize  with.  It 
is  one  of  the  kinds  that,  as  defences,  fairly  fall  under  the  maxim 
de  minimis  non  curat  lex,  and  there  is  at  least  an  open  question 
whether  euthanasia,  guarded  by  reasonable  restrictions,  is  not  the 
best  remedy  for  all  dangerous  kinds.  Against  the  possibility  of  re- 
covery must  always  be  set  the  fearful  tragedies  that  have  resulted 
from  waiting  for  it;  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  euthanasia,  in 
the  modern  sense,  was  unknown  when  our  systems  of  jurisprudence 
were  established. 

Outlawry  and  exile  failing,  and  confinement  being  demonstrably 
impracticable,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  kill  him.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  shall  wait  for  him  to  kill  somebody  else  first. 
The  idea  of  death  as  a  preventive  of  future  crime,  instead  of  as  a 
punishment  for  past  crime,  revolutionizes  all  our  inherited  principles 
of  punishment;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  new  principles. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  failure  of  prospective 
death  as  a  deterrent  is  not  yet  completely  demonstrated,  because  part 
of  the  anarchists'  mania  is  a  lust  for  spectacular  effect  that  has  here- 
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tofoi  n    pandered   to   by  public  tition;  and  private  execu* 

•  ii  tried       Yet  the  execution!  a1  Chicago,  though 

full',  i  in  the  papers,  were  not  public  shows,  ai  those  at 

bave  been;  and  it  is  worth  noting,  though  it  hardly  proves 

much,  that  the  Clue.  eoutions  bave  not  been  followed  by  repeti 

tions  "i"  the  crime,  while  the   Tans  ones  have,     Nevertheless  our 

conclusions  must  be  to  some  extent  hypothetical  on  that  point.     If 

extirpated  by  exile,  well  and  good;  bul  effective  exile  can 

Applied  with  fair  notice  that,  if  the  anarchist  is  seen  here  again, 

death  will  foll<         Then  there  can  be  qo  question  of  its  justice. 

die  state,  then,  say  to  the  prof es&ft I  anarchist,  without  waiting 
him  to  commit  his  murder:  "  You  have  abandoned  the  right  to 
Btay  among  us.  We  have  no  desire  to  take  your  life;  but  we 
will  not  have  you  among  us.  Go  elsewhere,  and  use  whatever 
chances  you  may  have.  You  prove  yourself  not  fit  for  human 
society,  and  we  shall,  as  a  matter  of  decency,  notify  all  organized 
societies  of  that  fact.  If  you  come  back  here,  we  shall  kill  you.  If 
yon  go  there,  they,  if  they  are  wise,  will  do  the  same.  Your 
only  possible  home  is  your  only  fit  home — the  wild  and  desert 
places  of  the  earth,  with  the  other  beasts  of  prey  that  man  has  not  yet 
exterminated. " 

Henry  Holt. 
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We  are  slowly  discovering  in  this  country  that  it  will  not  do  to 
put  too  implioil  a  faith  in  our  institutions.     We  an  learning  thro 
bitter  experience,  and  costly  withal,  that,  a  democratic  form  oi  ; 
ernment  is  no  better  than  an  aristocratic  or  monarchical  form:: 
insurer  against  our  human  nature;  that  government  of  any  kind   is 
merely  a  machine,  which  must  have  machine  tenders;  that,  if  tl 

do  not  do  their  duty,  the  machine  will  eitlier  not  go  at  all.  or  become 
an  engine  of  destruction;  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  perform 
their  duties  if  they  are  ignorant  or  dishonest.  When  our  fathers 
devised  the  primary,  they  thought  that  they  had  provided  a  plan 
through  which  honest  and  capable  candidates  would  be  selected,  fov 
they  assumed  that  American  citizens  could  be  counted  upon  to  be 
true  to  the  trust  imposed  by  their  citizenship.  We,  however,  for- 
getting that  the  primary  is  itself  a  machine,  which  in  turn  needs 
proper  men  to  tend  it,  if  its  operation  is  to  result  in  the  selection  of 
the  right  persons  to  administer  the  government,  have  thought  that 
we  could  go  our  ways,  some  to  their  farms,  others  to  their  merchan- 
dise, and  while  we  were  absorbed  in  money -getting  or  in  pleasure, 
could  safely  leave  these  two  machines  to  work  on  under  the  control 
of  any  set  of  men  who  chanced  along.  That  which  might  have  been 
foreseen  has  at  last  actually  happened. 

We  are  confronted  by  the  fact,  if  the  situation  in  New  York 
is  any  criterion,  that  the  administration  of  our  political  affairs 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  criminal  classes.  By  "  criminal  classes" 
is  meant  the  classes  which  habitually  break  the  law;  not  merely 
thieves,  prostitutes,  gamblers,  and  rogues  of  every  hue,  but  men 
who  buy  or  sell  office,  legislation,  official  action,  or  protection. 
The  police  official  who  sells  police  protection  (a  new  form  of  Papal 
Indulgence)  to  a  thief,  a  prostitute,  or  a  gambler,  is  a  criminal. 
Will  any  one  dare  to  maintain  that  the  "  reputable  citizen"  who 
purchases  a  United  States  senatorship,  or  a  statute,  or  the  privilege 
of  storing  his  goods  upon  the  sidewalk  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of 
his  fellow  citizens  and  in  plain  breach  of  the  law,  is  not  a  criminal? 
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Into  inch  bands  as  these  bai  t W « -  control  <>f  our  country  mainly 
j.i^.'i  The  making  «>f  our  laws  is  mainly  tin;  buainesj  of  a  partner- 
ship between  tin-  men  In  office  who  tell,  and  the  men  out  of  office 
who  buy,  legislation.     The  execution  oi  <>ur  laws,  or  rather  their  non- 

intion,  is  also,  to  i  great  extent,  a  partnership  business  between  the 
men  inoffioe  who  sell,  and  the  men  out  of  office  who  buy,  indulgences* 

I  proof  Deeded  far  «*>  sweeping  an  assertion?  Read  the  testi- 
mony of  the  head  «>f  the  Sugar  Trust  before  tin*  investigating  com- 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the  faee  of  that  evidence, 
ran  any  man  say  that  there  arc  Q0  criminal  Copartnerships  in  the  very 
highest  of  political  and  social  circles?  Look  at  the  numerous  police 
investigations  now  going  on  in  various  cities  of  the  Union.  Take, 
in  particular,  the  one  in  New  York  city  by  the  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  State  Senate.  Are  we  to  be  blind  to  the 
coincidence  of  two  concurrent  Senate  investigating  committees,  one 
of  the  nation,  the  other  of  its  most  populous  State,  the  one  probing 
for  official  crime  among  the  upper  classes,  the  other  for  official  crime 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  each  finding  the  same  thing  in  both? 
It  will  serve  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
the  New  York  investigation,  popularly  called,  the  Lexow  investiga- 
tion, from  the  name  of  its  chairman. 

The  prophecy  is  of  long  standing,  that  if  an  honest,  fearless, 
searching  examination  should  be  made  into  the  government  of 
that  city,  there  would  come  revelations  at  which  the  community 
would  stand  aghast.  Such  an  one  is  at  this  moment  being  had  of  a 
single  department,  that  of  the  police,  and  although  it  is  not  yet 
finished,  the  prophecy  is  even  now  verified.  It  is  of  course  too  soon 
to  know  the  full  depths  of  our  civic  corruption.  It  is  not  too  soon 
to  inquire  what  lesson  should  be  drawn  from  that  which  is  already 
laid  bare. 

If  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  is  to  be  believed,  there  exists 
in  the  city  of  New  York  a  Police  Protective  Tariff  (to  borrow  the 
phrase  used  the  other  day  by  a  distinguished  ex -may  or  of  New  York), 
the  revenues  from  which  equal  the  legitimate  income  of  the  city. 
These  revenues  are  divided  between  various  politicians  in  and  out 
of  office.  The  probabilities  are  that  there  is  a  regular  ratio  of  divi- 
sion, a  percentage,  as  is  usual  among  brigands.  He  will  be  entitled 
to  great  honor  who  will  succeed  in  discovering  how  much  of  the 
plunder  goes  to  the  ward  man,  how  much  to  the  police  captain,  how 
much  to  the  inspectors,  to  the  commissioners,  to  Tammany  Hall,  to 
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t,li«'  distriot  leaden  of  Tammany  Ball,  and   to  th<-  chief  and  01 
officer*  of  that  organization.     There  ought  to  ixs  no  doubt  that  tl 
is  a  regular  division  of  profits     Knowledge  of  human  oat 
sufficient  runic  mi  that  point.     Am  \.\\r  irhole  thii  Iom  bj  "  ; 

mess  methods,"  each  man  know     ih<-  . •-;,  au< i  therefore 

knows  what,  tin-  revenue  is.  and  will   II   ;   I  upon  his  nhare        An   il 
nation   of   this    is    found    in    the    well-known    rates  of  division  of   the 

pay  of  the  Italian  lalion-rs  employed  by  the  Street  eleaning  Dep 
inent.     They  are  hired  in  gangs  through  padroi  Then-  nominal 

pay   is  $1.50  per  (lav,   of  which    the    LaDOTOT    getfl      •  ■vcnt.v   ' 

and  the  padrone,  the  Tammany  district  leader,  and  Tammany  Hall 

tWdnty-fiye  cents  each. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  examine  in  detail  the  figures  of  our  Poller: 

Protective  Tariff   as  taken  from  the   testimony.       it  will   DC  that 

the  duties  are  both  specific  and  ad  valorem.1 

Disorderly  houses,  initiation  fee $500 

"     "       "       monthly  payment |50U>100 

Concert  saloons,  unlicensed,  per  month $50  t<>  250 

Cafes,  unlicensed,  per  month  $1  5  to 

Liquor-saloons  (to    ward  men  for  privilege  of  selling  on  Sun- 
days)  per  month $5  to  K 

Liquor-saloons,  unlicensed  (to  excise  inspector)  per  month $5  to  10 

"Green-goods"     men,    according   to    the    number   of    "turning- 
joints"  ■  per  month,  not  less  than $1,000 

"  Milk-shake"  peddlers,  per  month 85 

Merchants,  for  illegal  use  of  sidewalk,  per  year $25  to  100 

Push-cart  vendors,  per  week 15 

Peanut-vendors,        "         "        5 

Bootblacks,  per  year 10 

Steamship  companies,  per  month $10  to  25 

Policemen,  for  appointment $300  to  400 

"  h     promotion,  roundsman 750 

sergeant 3,000 

captain $10,000  to  17,000 

The  foregoing  tariff  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who 
for  convenience  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  thieves,  prostitutes, 

1  This  table  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  statement  of  all  the  trades  or  oc- 
cupations, legal  and  illegal,  which  buy  police  indulgences  or  submit  to  black- 
mail, but  only  of  those  in  which  payments  have  already  been  proved.  The  coun- 
sel to  the  Investigating  Committee,  Mr.  John  W.  Goff,  has  kindly  furnished  the 
figures  to  the  writer. 

*  A  "turning-joint"  is  the  place  where  the  substitution  of  brick  or  sawdust 
for  genuine  bills  is  made.  Each  "backer"  (i.e.,  the  capitalist)  has  a  number  of 
such  places,  and  in  addition  to  the  monthly  payments  must,  if  the  victim 
"squeals,"  divide  with  the  police  the  plunder  which  they  save  him  by  getting 
rid  of  the  victim. 
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merchants,  dud  miscellaneous  persons,  including  bumble  folk,  "poor 
I. Mt  how   I  as  neither  poor  nor  honest.     Can  it  be  believed? 

Wliv  n  The  implicated  offioiali  tell   110  that  it  is  not  right  to 

.  ;i  man's  reputation  by  the  evidence  of  self  confessed  orim 
ins  Is,     What  if  the  man's  reputation  ii  alreadj  gone?     A  witness  is 

m  impeached  in  oourl  bj  the  hearsay  evidenoe  that  his  reputation 
for  truth  and  veracity  is  no         I,  and  that  bis  neighbors  will  not  be« 

■  ■  him  on  oath.  Thanki  to  themselves,  thai  is  the  position  our 
police  officials,  with  few  exceptions,  occupy  to  day  in  this  community. 
But  then*  is  a  itronger  ground  on  which  t<>  hase  our  credence  of 
W e  certainly  must  believe  the  evidence  of  the  mer- 
chants who  swear  they  have  paid  the  police  a  yearly  tariff.  If  the 
police  are  corrupt  enough  to  accept  money  from  Dives  so  that  he  may 
encumber  a  sidewalk  with  impunity,  they  will  surely  take  tribute 
from  Lazarus  to  permit  him  to  beg.  If  they  receive  bribes  from 
Pharisees,  they  will  exact  them  from  Magdalens. 

An  ingenious  way  of  increasing  the  duties  under  this  tariff, 
without  raising  the  rates  by  fresh  legislation,  might  be  recommended 
to  Congress  to  be  applied  to  that  other  great  iniquity,  the  National 
Tariff.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  police  captains  are  transferred  to 
each  other's  districts,  and  then  the  criminal  houses  must  pay  over 
again  to  the  new  captain  for  another  "  initiation  fee."  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  this  screw  is  not  turned  upon  the  merchants.  The 
merchants  are  to  be  congratulated  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  police 
officials,  they  are  not  quite  so  criminal  as  the  prostitutes. 

In  all  this  sickening  mass  of  corruption,  what  is  the  one  thing 
that  stands  out  as  an  appalling  fact?  Is  it  that  thieves  and  gamblers 
purchase,  and  that  the  police  officials  sell,  "police  protection"?  Is 
it  that  Tammany  Hall  district  leaders,  some  of  whom  are  judges, 
sell  their  influence  to  thieves  and  gamblers?  Is  it  that  appoint- 
ments to  office  are  bought  and  sold?  Such  things  ought  not 
to  cause  us  to  wonder.  We  have,  indeed,  known  that  they  exist. 
They  have  flourished  in  other  countries.  We  are  no  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  been  aware  that  judgeships  in  our 
high  courts  have  been  bought  and  sold  for  years:  why  should  we 
carp  at  the  sale  of  a  police  appointment?  No,  it  is  not  at  such 
revelations  that  we  need  pretend  to  be  shocked,  now  that  they  are 
established  by  evidence.  This  inquiry  has  disclosed  the  terrible 
fact  that  the  quality  of  our  American  citizenship  is  being  de- 
stroyed   in    the  race  for  wealth.      The   "plain  people,"   as  Lincoln 
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called  them,   the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country,   the  Mo, 

c. .mi,)' m    en se,  everj  daj  iorl  of  per  i n        b< i  an      ip]     i      I      lo  a 
good  deal  <>r  homely,  vigorous  thinking,  and  who  aranl   to  do  the 
righl   i bing  without  regard   to  pari ies  or  p< >1  icie       th<  o  ha 
been  thoughl  to  be  corrupt.     Wt  have  I  nov  n  thai  o       r<  it,  eorp 
bions,  guarding  large  Interests,  ha\  e  Bui 

now  we  And  that  our   '  respectable  trade  tn<  n,'  o  ir     reputable  mar 
chants,"  have  taken  to  buying  police  favoi        The  former 
speak,  a  local  sore,  and,   however  bad,  did  not,  bo  !■ 
confined  to  the  few,  threaten  the  nation's  life.     The  corruption  of  the 
plain  people,  if  widespread,  is  a  disease  of  the  heart.     Rather  than 
submit  to  an  unlawful  tax  by  the  foreigner,  our  fathers  tumbled 
chests  of  tea  into  the  harbor.     We  bribe  our  police  to  proted 
while  we,  in  violation  of  our  own  just,  laws,  pile  boxes  of  dry-goods 
on  the  sidewalks.      Let  no1  the  sin  <>f  this  be  put  off  upon  the  police 
alone.     It,  is  idle  to  call  those  payments  blackmail.     Only  the  i 
or  the  wrongdoer  submits  to  blackmail.     Are  our  merchants  cowards, 
or  are  they  wrongdoers? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  quality  of  citizenship  in  New  York  city, 
as  disclosed  in  this  investigation,  is  not  a  fair  sample  of  that  of  the 
country  at  large.  New  York  must,  however,  look  to  herself.  It 
will  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  quote  from  a  personal  letter  to  the 
writer,  for  it  will  serve  to  show  that  this  very  thing  is  the  subject  of 
earnest  thought  among  her  citizens. 

"The  typical  New  Yorker  seems  to  be  a  man  who  plunges  into  his  business 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  fortune,  and  he  plunges  into  it  in  so  headlong  a  way, 
with  an  eye  so  single  to  this  one  purpose,  that  he  sacrifices  everything  else  for 
it.  He  argues  to  himself,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  he  will  be  able  to  retire  or  to  do  whatever  he  have  it  in  his  mind 
to  do,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  intervening  years  cost  him.  It 
is  easier  and  cheaper  to  pay  a  policeman  or  a  ward  man  than  it  is  to  take  the 
time  from  his  business  or  to  run  the  risks  of  embarrassment  to  show  himself  a 
good  citizen.  This  is  really  the  canker,  and  in  any  proper  measurement  of  in- 
fluences this  submissive  state  of  mind  is  a  very  much  worse  feature  of  our  life 
than  the  existence  of  houses  of  vice  and  crime.  It  really  is  undermining  the 
stalwart,  independent  American  character.  If  there  were  not  good  reason  to 
hope  for  improvement,  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  say  that  New  York  is  a 
community  in  which  a  man  with  a  right  idea  of  citizenship  could  hardly  afford 
to  live.     The  prodigious  significance  of  this  fact  does  not  seem  to  be  realized. " 

Let  the  reader  also  ponder  well  the  words  with  which  this  letter 
ends: 

"Any  man  who  is  not  already  committed  for  some  reason  to  residence  in  New 
York  would  find   sufficient  cause  to  hesitate  a  long  time  before  going  there. 
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balanced  man  who  wishes  that  the  moral 
i  ii  tii  i  ■  in  ,  life  ihall  count  foi  1 1 1  *  -  moat  that  fchey  possibly  can  In  i  perfectly 

Donnal  ■  man  srho  doei  not  set  « •  •  1 1  t"  be  ■  nil  lonarj  and  to  reform  the 

ivioked   hut  srho  Intendt  to  do  irt  of  boneat  irork  In  an  honest  and  manly 

(Iim-s  hhall    liavi-.-t  wli(ili-,iiiin'    i nlhieme    in    his  own 

1      lopment  and  upon  all  who  come  In  contact  with  him  or  with  bit  work;  a 
man  who  wi  beahii  cl  and  the  quality  of  bii  work  to  be  things  that 

would  stand  the  utn  rutin]  of  his  own  children ;  a  nan  who  regards  oiti 

senship  in  the  Republic  s  i  rent  privilege  and  as  a  great  trust,— oonsider  such 
a  man,  whose  life  and  principles  are  not  Influenced  hy  Improper  love  of  money 
ol  of  position  in  other  ways,  and  see  how  be  would  look  at  this  matter.    Such  a 

would  hesitate  long  before  willingly  becoming  a  citisen  of  this  great  munio- 
ipalit]      ii-  rand  oat  his  life  a  great  deal  better  in  some  smaller  town, 

bis  family  better,  Live  a  more  wholesome  life,  and  And  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  his  faculties.  The  truth  is,  what  may  be  called  the  faculty  of  citi- 
senship  is  beooming  atrophied  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  in  New  York — 
e\en  the  best  men." 

Thia  discloses  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  dethrone  the 
brigands  who  have  managed  to  seize  the  reins  of  power  in  New  York. 
The  appeal  to  rise  to  a  high  plane  of  citizenship  is  made  to  deaf 
ears.  Voters  are  bound  to  Tammany  Hall  by  ties  of  direct  self- 
interest,  as  seekers  after  office,  of  contracts,  or  of  police  protection, 
must  themselves  acknowledge.  They  have  become  insensible.  They 
will  not  consider  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  principle  as  op- 
posed to  party,  and  they  will  not  consider  them  at  all.  Personal 
convenience  outweighs  civic  duty.  That  trait  of  our  national  char- 
acter, the  dislike  of  making  in  little  things  what  we  call  a  fuss,  has 
been  treated  as  if  it  were  a  virtue.  It  was  a  foible.  It  has  be- 
come cultivated  into  a  fault.  Said  James  Russell  Lowell,  years  ago: 
"  I  sometimes  find  myself  surmising  whether  a  people  who,  like  the 
Americans,  put  up  quietly  with  all  sorts  of  petty  personal  impo- 
sitions and  injustices,  will  not  at  length  find  it  too  great  a  bore  to 
quarrel  with  great  public  wrongs. " 

A  true  prophecy, — so  true,  that  the  word  "  reformer"  is  even  used 
as  a  word  of  reproach.  How  often  do  we  hear,  of  some  one  who  is 
trying  to  live  up  to  a  high  ideal  of  citizenship, — failing,  it  may  be, 
but  still  trying,  and  doing  what  in  him  lies  to  preserve  its  traditions  in 
the  breasts  of  his  fellow  men  as  well  as  in  his  own, — the  sneer  uttered 
that  he  is  a  "  professional  reformer. "  The  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee's examination  has,  however,  demonstrated  one  thing — that  the 
time  has  come  when  voters  must  choose  between  supporting  reform 
or  crime.  There  is  now  no  middle  ground.  He  who  is  not  for  re- 
form, stands  for  crime.     He  cannot  shrug  his  shoulders    and  take 
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refuge  in  pessimism.     The  pc  iimi  t   i    a  man  who  <•  n 
act,  is  Qot  equal  to  his  abilil y  to  ilnnl.       A  i ■>  ■.■.■  political   foi 
come  into  existence  mosl  opportunely!      All  over  t.|i;     land,   men 
of  Independent    ways  of  thinking,   of  resolute   pui  d    who 

do  not  want,  office,  men  who  l.  of  parties,  who  have  leai 

that  each  party  is  worse  than  the  other,  men  who  do  nol  rhat 

party  an  official  belongs  if  he  will  only  perform  the  duties  of  ins 
office  properly,  these  men  are  organizing  for  the  one  puri 
obtaining  good  municipal  government.  It,  is  to  these  men  thai 
should  look  for  inspiration  at  a  time  when  it,  would  seem  as  if  our 
ideals  of  American  citizenship  were  to  be  utterly  shattered.  Our 
parties  no  longer  tend  to  educate  statesmen.  Our  National  Con- 
gress, our  State  Legislatures,  no  longer  produce  im.en.  The 
latter,  indeed,  are  nurseries  for  criminals.  The  brains  and  talent  of 
the  country  stay  at  home,  in  private  life.  They  are  therefore  avail- 
able for  municipal  affairs,  which  have  for  many  years  been  wholly 
subordinated  to  national  interests.  It  is  our  municipal  matt 
whioh  now  demand  our  best  statesmanship.  Necessity  and  inven- 
tion ever  go  hand  in  hand,  and  just  at  the  time  of  our  greatest  peril 
we  find  springing  up  these  local  organizations  intent  on  solving  the 
problem  of  good  local  government.  In  them  will  be  trained  the 
statesmen  of  this  nation  for  the  next  generation.  They  will  keep 
alive  the  traditions  of  the  true  American  citizen.  Our  citizenship 
is,  after  all,  not  dead,  but  sleeping. 

John  Brooks  Leavitt. 
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[NOLOGY. 

The  two  great  i  f  humanity  are  disease  and  crime,  and 

man's  struggle  against  them  forms  a  notable  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  ra         The  advance  of  science  within  the  last  generation  has 

tly  modified  and  improved  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  it  is 
natural  that  earnest  sociologists  should  be  incited  to  the  endeavor  to 
reduce  into  something  like  scientific  method  the  hopelessly  empirical 
and  bap-hazard  treatment  of  crime. 

The  necessity  for  improvement  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  In 
1826  France  commenced  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  on  the 
subject ;  in  1835  England  followed  the  example;  and  at  intervals  tin; 
other  Continental  nations  have,  one  by  one,  done  the  same.  Thus 
there  has  gradually  been  accumulated  a  vast  body  of  materials  for 
scientific  study,  and,  although  comparative  criminal  statistics  are 
notoriously  apt  to  mislead,  the  figures  show  undeniably  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  British  Empire,  society  has  been  worsted  in  the 
conflict  with  its  criminals,  and  that  crime  has  been  increasing  in  spite 
of  perfected  police  organization  and  the  anxious  labor  of  the  tri- 
bunals. In  France,  for  instance,  from  1826  to  1880,  the  population 
grew  only  from  31,000,000  to  37,000,000,  yet  the  trials  for  adultery 
multiplied  ninefold,  rape  committed  on  children  increased  from  136 
per  annum  to  809,  assassinations  from  197  to  239,  arson  from  71  to 
150,  infanticide  from  102  to  219.  The  aggregate  criminality  of 
Christendom  to-day  is  hideous  to  contemplate,  demonstrating  the 
insufficiency  of  the  existing  means  of  repression  and  the  crying 
necessity  for  a  change.  If  we  take,  for  example,  homicide,  we  are 
told  that  in  the  seven  years  1881-87,  the  annual  average  in  some 
of  the  leading  states  of  Europe  has  been : 


Austria     . 

.      689 

Germany . 

.       577 

England     . 

.     318 

Hungary  . 

.   1,231 

France 

.       847 

Scotland     . 

.       60 

Spain 

.   1,584 

Belgium   . 

.       132 

Ireland 

.     129 

Italy 

.   3,606 

Holland    . 
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— amounting  in  all  to  9,208  yearly;  and  that,  if  to  this  be  added  the 
homicides  in  Kussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Roumania, 
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Servia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  (<  ould  be  .V' 

i ..  000.     Accurate  Btal  ii  I  ic    f<  >r  the  I  nitod  Si  I       re  q<  >1  i  blc, 

but  the  q  1 1 .- l l  estimate  of  8,000  la  probably  below  the  truth;  and, 
if  we  include  Canada,  Am  tralia,  and  the  Spanish  republics  of  Central 
and  South  America,  the  homicidal  a  ;  the 

Christian  faith  must  be  between   20  000  and  !  i  annually.     The 

most  deplorable  feature,  moreover,  of  this  swellii  f  crim< 

that  the  increase  is  specially  manifested  in  the  c         '  habitual  crimin- 
als, for  the  convictions  for  repeated  offences  multiply  m<  idly 
than  those  for  first offenoes.     In  France  th<               or  misdem< 
from  21  per  cent  of  the  whole  in   L85J  to   ii  percent  in   L  882,.  and 
for  crimes  from  38  to  52  percent.     In  [taly  they  were  bu1  I 
cent  in  L876,  while  in  L885  they  were  34  ,       Y«t  these  official  figures 
are  greatly  too  low,  for,  as  relapses  are  visited  with  in<          I  penal! 
the  offender  naturally  conceals  the  fact  as  far  as  he  can.  and  the 
means  of   ascertaining  it   arc   necessarily    imperfect.        I  Per 
that  by  persona]  investigation  among  346  persons  condemned  to  hard 
Labor  he  found  37  per  cent  to  be  old  offenders,  and  among  363c 
demned  to  prison  60  per  cent,  though  the  official  returns  make  out 
only  14  per  cent  of  the  former  and  33  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

The  causes  at  work  to  produce  these  disheartening  results  are  not 
far  to  seek.  One  of  them  unquestionably  is  the  marked  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  which  is  shown  by  the  statis- 
tics of  almost  every  nation.  Tolstoi  may  perhaps  exaggerate  when 
he  asserts  that  alcohol  is  accountable  for  90  per  cent  of  crime,  and 
that  of  women  who  go  astray  one-half  yield  to  temptation  when  under 
its  influence;  but  the  best-informed  criminologists  ascribe  to  it  a 
large  share  not  only  in  stimulating  to  crime  and  in  blunting  the  moral 
perceptions,  but  also  in  producing  the  peculiarly  dangerous  class  of 
born  criminals,  who  are  hopelessly  incorrigible.  Marro  found  by 
investigation  among  convicts  that  41  per  cent  of  them  were  children 
of  drunken  parents,  and  the  incalculable  extent  to  which  such  hered- 
itary criminality  will  infect  society  is  amply  shown  in  Dugdale's 
remarkable  study  of  the  Jukes  family. 

The  immense  development  in  recent  times  of  the  urban  population 
is  another  fruitful  source  of  increasing  crime,  for  cities,  through  their 
temptations  and  contaminating  associations,  are  hotbeds  of  vice. 
The  increase  of  wealth  among  all  classes  is  to  be  reckoned  as  another 
cause,  for,  contrary  to  the  popular  opinion,  poverty  is  not  an  incentive 
to  crime.      Morrison  tells  us  that  every  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  is 
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followed  i'v  an  increase  oi  offenders,  and  that  the  prisons  are  eu 
■  in  a  period  ol  general  prosperity  and  abundant  work. 
Yet  still  more  efficient  than  all  tl  ea  lias  been  the  bumani- 

in  movement  which  is  bo  marked  a  feat  are  ««f  tin;  prei  enl  century. 
The  reactii  I  tin-  barbarism  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Middle 

\  i  reaction  led  by  Beooaria  in  criminal  jurisprudence  and  pro 

cedure  and  by  Howard  in  prison  discipline — has  not  been  without 
its   serious  drawbac  Punishments  have   been  mitigated,   while 

methods  *>f  prooedure  bave  been  adopted  which,  in  their  effort  to 
avoid  injustice  to  the  innocent,  afford  impunity  to  the  guilty,  or  so 
protract  the  trial  that  the  deterrent  influence  of  speedy  justice  is 
lost,  (iaiofalo,  indeed,  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  to  the  popular 
mind  the  courts  seem  devised  and  conducted  so  as  rather  to  pro- 
tect the  criminal  against  society  than  to  protect  society  against  the 
criminal. 

Trial  by  jury,  introduced  into  France  by  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
has  spread  everywhere  for  non-political  criminal  cases.  It  is  a 
clumsy  device  at  the  best  among  races  trained  to  its  use,  and  is  utterly 
unfitted  to  peoples  whose  sympathies  are  apt  to  be  rather  with  the 
wrong-doer  than  with  his  victims,  who  are  easily  led  away  by  the 
rhetoric  of  the  advocate,  and  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  criminolo- 
gists, are  frequently  open  to  the  seduction  of  bribery  or  liable  to 
intimidation  by  the  friends  of  the  accused.  This  induces  extra 
caution  on  the  part  of  prosecuting  officers,  who  hesitate  to  try  offenders 
unless  they  feel  a  reasonable  certainty  of  overcoming  the  scruples 
or  the  fears  of  the  juryman.  Thus  in  France  in  1887,  out  of  459,- 
319  complaints,  239,061,  or  more  than  half,  were  pigeonholed. 
Unlike  the  English,  the  Continental  jury  is  not  required  to  be 
unanimous;  its  decisions  are  reached  by  secret  ballot,  in  which  a 
tie  acquits  and  a  blank  or  illegible  ballot  is  counted  for  acquittal. 
When,  under  these  difficulties,  a  conviction  is  obtained,  if  the  offence 
is  a  capital  one,  the  diseased  sentimentalism  of  the  age  steps  in  to 
preserve  the  worthless  life  of  the  criminal.  In  Italy,  no  execution, 
save  in  the  army,  has  taken  place  since  1876,  and  the  death-penalty 
was  finally  abolished  as  useless  in  1891,  as  it  has  likewise  been 
in  Holland,  Portugal,  Eoumania,  and  practically  in  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  In  the  other  states  the  following  curious  table, 
quoted  by  Professor  Ferri  from  the  Howard  Association,  shows 
how  tender  are  the  Continental  nations  in  the  judicial  shedding  of 
blood : 
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British  severity,   as  illustrated   by  th<  may   perhaps 

explain  how  England  lias  held  crime  in  oheoli  better  than  Garofa 
suggestion  of  the  purification  <>f  the  race  by  the  wh 
of  vagabonds  under  the  Tudors,  and  by  the  deportation  of  convict 
the  Amerioan  colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  to  N         outh 
Wales  in  the  nineteenth. 

This  virtual  abandonment  of  the  death-penalty  leaves  to  tin-  le 
lator  no  resource  for  the  repression  of  crime  hut  imprisonment  in  its 
various  forms,  and  it  is  employed  for  all  offences,  great  and  .-mall. 
In  Italy,  in  the  ten  years  1880-8J),  the  sentences  to  jail  amounted  t<» 
1,112,079;  in  France,  for  the  decade  1879-88,  those  by  the  lower 
courts  alone  were  1,675,000,  of  which  113,000  were  for  terms  of 
than  six  days.  The  prisons  thus  become  nurseries  of  crime,  where 
trivial  offenders  are  trained  to  evil  courses  and  are  let  loose  with  the 
taint  and  disgrace  of  the  punishment  clinging  to  them.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  lost  their  former  terror  for  the  hardened  criminal,  for 
the  humanitarian  instincts  of  the  age  have  rendered  them  abodes  far 
more  endurable  than  the  cabin  of  the  peasant  or  the  garret  of  the 
workman,  to  say  nothing  of  the  relief  from  the  care  of  the  morrow 
which  oppresses  the  man  who  depends  on  his  labor  for  his  daily 
bread.  Even  the  bagne  and  the  so-called  galleys  are  managed  on 
benevolent  principles  and  are  regarded  by  the  dangerous  classes  rather 
as  a  refuge  in  time  of  need  than  as  a  punishment  to  be  dreaded.  Coup- 
ling all  this  with  the  larger  gains  to  be  made  in  a  society  where  the 
increase  of  wealth  offers  such  opportunities  to  the  spoiler,  we  can 
well  appreciate  the  assertion  of  M.  Tarde  that  the  profession  of  a 
criminal  offers  greater  profits  and  smaller  risks  than  any  other  career 
open  to  the  indolent  poor. 

That  some  chansre  in  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  classes  is  a 

o 

vital   necessity   admits   of   no  question,  and,  with   the  scientific  and 
materialistic  tendencies  of  the  time,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  attempt 
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should  be  made  to  lolve  the  problem  scientifically  or  a1  least  with 
the  ap]  I  scientific  method.     Bo  long  b  L848  Qu6telet 

poinl    I      it  the  fact  that  orime  is  hereditary   in  some  families  as 

>fula  and  phtl  q  others,  and  thai  the  majority  of  oriminalfl 

spring  from  these  families,  which  .should  be  isolated  Like  persons 
Buspected  of  bearing  the  germs  of  contagion.  Maudsley  in  England 
and  Despine  in  Prance  did  good  service  in  defining  tin;  more 
obvious  characteristics  of  the  criminal  diathesis,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Lombroso  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  and 
endeavor  to  reduce  it  to  scientific  aocuracy. 

Lombroso 'a  u  Delinquent  Man, "  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared 
in  1  s 7 ♦  J ,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  what  is  known  as 
poeitivist  criminology.  By  tin-  personal  examination  of  innumerable 
criminals  he  identified  certain  physical  peculiarities  and  anomalies, 

which  he  claims  to  be  diagnostic  of  the  born  criminal — the  man  who 
IS  by  nature  irreclaimable  and  who  may  be  regarded  from  the  start  as 
hopelessly  incorrigible.  Of  these  the  chief  are  lack  of  symmetry  of 
skull  or  face,  certain  peculiarities  of  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  scantiness 
or  absence  of  beard,  nervous  contractions  of  the  face,  prognathism, 
inequalities  of  the  iris,  twisting  of  the  nose  or  absence  of  the  bridge, 
retreating  forehead,  excessive  length  of  face,  prominence  of  cheek- 
bones, dark  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  while  white  hair  and  baldness  are 
rare.  He  lays  great  stress,  moreover,  on  tattooing — a  practice  which 
he  regards  as  exceedingly  symptomatic  of  criminal  tendencies;  and 
from  these  various  external  characteristics  it  is  claimed  that  three 
types  of  criminals  may  be  distinguished,  the  murderous,  the  violent, 
and  the  thieving.  For  all  this  there  may  well  be  some  foundation  of 
truth,  but  far  less  than  is  asserted  by  the  discoverer  and  his  disciples. 
In  fact,  the  character  of  Lombroso 's  mind  is  the  reverse  of  scientific : 
he  is  imaginative  and  enthusiastic;  and  his  definitions  are  so  elastic 
that  in  one  book  he  classes  Charlotte  Corday  with  Ravaillac,  Guiteau, 
and  the  regicides  as  an  example  of  hereditary  degeneration,  while 
in  another  he  groups  her  with  Paoli,  Garibaldi,  Gambetta,  Marx, 
Lasalle,  and  the  Christian  martyrs.  Yet,  when  divested  of  the 
extravagances  incidental  to  overzealous  propagandism,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  in  the  hands  of  cautious  experts  valuable  in- 
dications may  occasionally  be  had  by  the  physical  examination  of 
those  suspected  of  crime.  Ferri  tells  us  that  the  sphygmograph, 
by  which  internal  emotion  can  be  detected  under  external  impassi- 
bility, has  served  to  prove  that  one  accused  of  robbery  was  innocent 
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of  the  alleged  off enoe,  bul  guilt)  of  another  of  which  he 
pected  :  and  I  bat  in  anol  her  ea  e  it  detei  m  i  qi  d  •  be  im 

c lemned    for   life,  bj    n  . ealin  •  a  judicial   erro        I 

look Ing  for  practical   re  m it     v. i  in  the 

realization  of  the  glowing  anticipations  of  the  crimin< 
the  benefits  to  accrue  from  th<  ace,  when  ju  I 

us,  will    bave  the  aid   of   surer  methods   of  deto  Timinal 

by  the  observation  of  tattooing,  anthropometry,  pi         ■  the 

physio  psyohic  conditions,  I  be  data  6 

vaso-motor  reaotions,  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision,  •         dot  can 
we  reasonably  bope  that  the  credibility  of  witi  be  absolutely 

determined,  as  we  are  promised,  by  scientific  applications  of  psychol- 
ogy and  psycho-pathology.     At,  all  events  thus  far  the  main  service 
rendered  by  Lombroso  and  his  school  has  been  to  call  in< 
tion  to  the  class  of  incorrigibles,  the  hopelessness  of  their  reform  and 
the  necessity  of  their  "  elimination"  for  the  protection  of  society. 

Positivist  criminology,  however,  by  no  means  limits  itself  to  the 
humble  function  of  detecting  and  classifying  criminals.  It  aim 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  whole  theory  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment. It  holds  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  crime,  no  acts 
that  are  in  themselves  prohibited  by  natural  or  divine  law.  What 
we  call  crimes  are  simply  infractions  of  the  rules  which  a  given  social 
organization  at  a  given  period  has  established  for  its  convenience  or 
self-preservation ;  and,  as  social  organization  changes  with  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization,  these  rules  change,  so  that  what  is  a  laudable 
action  at  one  period  becomes  criminal  at  another;  there  are  no  crimes 
on  the  statute-book  to-day  which  have  not  been  or  perhaps  now  are 
permissible  under  social  conditions  of  a  lower  type,  and  vice  versa. 
M.  Tarde  points  out  that  of  the  ten  offences  which,  in  the  Hebrew 
legislation,  were  punished  with  lapidation,  nine  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  penal  codes  of  Europe,  and  if  the  tenth  one  is  there  it 
is  on  account  of  an  entirely  different  motive.  Garofalo  even  argues 
that  chastity  is  an  artificial  and  conventional  virtue. 

Virtue  and  vice  being  thus  merely  the  expression  of  what  is  use- 
ful or  hurtful  to  society  in  its  existing  condition,  the  question  of  mo- 
rality disappears.  The  responsibility  of  the  criminal  also  is  removed 
by  the  absolute  denial  of  free  will.  What  a  man  does  he  does  inev- 
itably, according  to  the  composition  and  resolution  of  the  various 
influences  acting  upon  him  at  a  given  moment ;  all  living  organisms 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  their  actions  are  governed  in  the 
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mud  I  i]  amoeba  bo  man,  the  only  difference 

■i  tin-  soale  of  being,  the  motives  and  impulses 

and  man  ia  aa  tnuob  the  instrument  ot  the  foroea 

acting  upon  bis  physical  and  psychical  nature  as  ia  the  protozoo'n  in 

impler  organization.     Moral  responsibility  is  thua  an  idle  phi 
and  to  apeak  ot  punishment  as  retribution  <>r  expiation  ia  merely  to 
iho  an  outworn  superstition,     The  conception  embodied  in  the 
It"  should  have  no  influence  on  the  framing  or  administra- 
tion oi  tin-  law.     An  involuntary  homioide  ia  on  precisely  the  same 
moral  plant-  aa  one  committed  through  cupidity  or  hate,  and  if  society 
tit  to  visit  it  with  a  lighter  penalty  this  should  be  simply  because 
oce  is  less  threatening  to  social  order  than  violent  and  unre 

strained  passions.  The  insane  murderer  is  in  the  same  category  and 
IS  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  that  will  best  preserve  the  state  from 
further  injury  by  him.  Tims,  under  these  theories,  soeiety  is  left  free 
to  deal  with  every  individual  offender  in  the  mode  best  fitted  to 
Subserve  its  interests  and  promote  the  well-being  of  its  members  as  a 
whole;  and  the  boast  of  the  positivist  criminologists  is  that,  while 
heretofore  penal  codes  have  regarded  the  crime  rather  than  the  crim- 
inal, in  the  new  order  it  will  be  the  criminal  who  will  be  considered, 
and  not  the  crime. 

When  we  reach  the  practical  measures  proposed  to  give  expression 
to  these  theories,  we  find  valuable  suggestions  mingled  with  others 
that  are  visionary.  That  habitual  criminals — the  incorrigibles  or 
born  criminals  of  Lombroso — who  are  and  always  will  be  at  war  with 
society,  should  be  "  eliminated"  by  death  or  perpetual  confinement 
and  thus  be  prevented  from  propagating  their  kind,  is  a  proposition 
which  will  probably  be  assented  to  by  all  save  ultra-humanitarians. 
Yet  Ferri  hesitates  to  recommend  the  death -penalty  for  them  and 
suggests  agricultural  colonies  in  which  they  can  be  confined  for  life, 
with  the  further  proposal  that  they  be  set  to  work  to  reclaim  malarious 
districts  in  place  of  employing  honest  peasants  in  that  deadly  labor. 
Agricultural  colonies,  in  fact,  are  the  main  reliance  of  the  Italian 
school  to  avoid  the  acknowledged  evils  of  prisons,  and  in  place  of 
fixed  terms  they  propose  indeterminate  sentences  under  which  all 
prisoners  are  to  be  examined  from  time  to  time  by  experts  in  ps}7cho- 
pathology  and  criminal  anthropology,  and  are  not  to  be  released  until 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  readaptability  to  society. 
Garofalo  makes  a  fruitful  suggestion  in  pointing  out  that  in  the 
existing  penal  codes  the  interests  of  the  victim  of  a  crime  are  wholly 
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overlooked,   while    repuraton   « Iniiiri  ulih-    to    him    mi"}!!    to    bo 

,-i   feal  are  i  »f  all  i  entenc<       if  t  bo  ofTend<  ;  I       ould 

eized ;  if  bo  hai  Done  bo  i  bould  bo  required  to  n ork  if  i 
state  paying  the  sufferer  and  putting  th<  to  bard  laboi   till 

in:  wages  suffice  to  refund  the  amount.      Such    t'n 
would  bo  B  wli«  Jo*  >me  i  ubi  tit  uto  U  »i  I  bo  innumerab  i 
tenoee  to  prison  winch  qow  i  .  il  an  influence  in  recruil 

the  oriminal  army  and  converting   casual   into  habitual   ofI< 
Prisons,  moreover,  should  be  made  really  penal  in  character,  and 
no  longer,  as  at  present,  comfortable  abodes,  while 
should  l>e  provided  for  the  confinement  of  in  ane  criminals. 

Much  o{  this  is  reform  in  the  righl  direction,  though  the  .*»<< 
tage  to  be  expected  from  it  scarcely  responds  to  the  exultanl  pi 
held  out   by  the   new   Bchool.     They  claim,  ho  thai   by  the 

application  of  their  principles  penal  codes  can  bo  reduced  to  extreme 
simplicity,  Eor  the  degree  of  punishment  will  depend  on  the  character 

of  the  criminal  and  not  on  that  of  the  crime.      The  whole  admini- 
tion  of  criminal  justice  will  resolve  itself  into  determining,  according 
to  the  rules  of  science,  first,  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and,  second^  his 
adaptability  to  the  social   environment.      In   the  words  of    Profe 

Ferri : 

"When  the  repressive  social  function  assumes  simply  the  character  of  a 
defensive  force,  by  excluding  the   ethical  notion  of  retributive  punishment  of 

crime,  the  penal  judgment  can  no  longer  busy  itself  with  apportioning  care- 
fully the  penalty  to  the  moral  responsibility  or  culpability  of  the  criminal.  Its 
only  object  will  be  to  prove  that  the  accused  committed  the  offence,  and  then  to 
determine  to  what  anthropological  category  he  belongs,  and  thereby  what  degree 
of  auti-social  perversity  or  social  readaptiveness  is  presented  by  his  physio-psy- 
chical personality. " 

To  this  end  judges  and  police  are  to  be  carefully  trained  in  all 
these  matters,  and  every  prosecutor's  office  is  to  have  a  staff  of 
experts  in  criminal  anthropology.  Students  are  no  longer  to  trouble 
themselves  with  the  intricacies  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  or  to  culti- 
vate the  eloquence  so  seductive  to  juries,  but  are  to  be  drilled  in 
psycho-pathology  and  anthropometry,  and  are  to  attend,  under  their 
instructors,  clinics  in  the  prisons  as  their  medical  brethren  do  in  the 
hospitals. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  leading  tenets  of  the  positivist 
school,  whose  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  immense  accumula- 
tion of  literature  on  the  subject  during  the  past  twenty  years,  are 
exciting  no  little  attention  throughout  Europe  and  are  doubtless  des- 
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■  i  ooDtribi  vet  to  the  obangee  in  criminal  law  and  prao 

which  are  inevitable  ii  tin-  riling  tide  ol  crime  ia  to  be  oheoked. 
Altliuu  I      i    philosophic   day-dreami   may   provoke   i 

smile,  yet  the  thoughtful  public  innot  bu1  be  grateful  Cor  any 
honest  and  tte  effort  to  lift  the  administration  of  criminal  juris* 

prudence  from  the  perilous  routine  into  which  it  has  fallen.  In  this 
we  of  tin-  Western  world  have  aa  large  an  inter  our  cousins  of 

the  older  hemisphere.     While  the  boundlei     resources  of  our  terri 
an. I  our  more  scattered  population  have  hitherto  rendered  these 
problems  less  immediately   pi  •   for   aa  than  they  arc   for   tin; 

crowded  nations  of  Europe,  and  while  the  easy-going  optimism  of 

our  people  lias  disposed  us  to  the  belief  that  they  will  solve  them- 
selves m  tun.-,  symptoms  are  QOt  lacking  of  a  serious  character  to 
show  that  we  must  bestir  ourselves  if  we  arc  to  avert  most  threaten- 
ing evils.  The  growth  of  the  urban  population  is  becoming  even 
more  disproportionate  here  than  it  is  abroad.  The  increase  of  vaga- 
bondage, encouraged  by  the  thoughtless  good  nature  or  timidity  of 
the  rural  districts,  promises  to  breed  for  us  a  large  and  dangerous 
class  of  born  criminals  whom  it  will  be  hopeless  to  reclaim  to  honest 
labor,  while  the  development  of  Coxeyism  shows  us  how  readily  the 
ranks  of  these  shiftless  tramps  can  be  recruited,  and  how  reckless 
they  become  of  the  rights  of  others.  The  interminable  delays  and 
evasions  through  which  legal  ingenuity  is  allowed  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice  are  directly  responsible  for  the  alarming  increase  of  the 
practice  of  lynching,  which  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  deplorable 
popular  loss  of  confidence  in  the  courts;  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  maudlin  sentimentality  ever  on  the  watch  to  sympathize 
with  the  convicted  assassin  and  to  urge  in  his  behalf  the  abusive 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power.  Immigration  of  late  years  has  cast 
upon  our  shores  vast  hordes  of  the  most  degraded  and  lawless  races 
of  Europe;  and  though  we  have  been  accustomed  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  our  native  population  contributes  less  than  its  share  to  the  crim- 
inal classes,  the  researches  of  Professor  Falkner  have  recently  shown 
that  when  the  statistics  are  applied — as  they  should  be — to  adults 
alone,  the  percentage  of  native  offenders  is  larger  than  that  of  foreign.1 

Possibly,  if  we  include  children  born  in  this  country  of  foreign  parents, 
Professor  Falkner 's  conclusions  may  be  subject  to  modification.  The  statistics 
of  the  last  census  show  that  of  82,329  prisoners  in  1890,  25.55  per  cent  were 
white  natives,  29.49  per  cent  were  negroes,  34.66  per  cent  were  foreign-born  or 
with  both  parents  foreign,  9.40  percent  were  unknown  or  with  one  foreign 
parent,  and  .09  per  cent  were  Indians,  Chinese,  etc. 
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Already    the    cl;i:-s    of    habitual    eul|>i    I  .villi     u       n       m 

Europe,  where  m  i    est  imato  I   V  \  il  ute  I  and   0 

per  ••en!  of  oonvicts,  for  in   the  penal   in  titutiom  rep  to  the 

Bureau  <>f  Education  in   L892,  ten  per  cent  of  the  inmat 
down  as  incorrigible  ,  and  thirty  five  percent  ai  returning  to  a  lift 
cnnic.     Bomicide  baa  increased  to  ..v    •    •■••j»i  in  c.wa 

of  peculiar  atrooity,  it  is  popular]  nth  indifference, 

till,  as  Dr,  Andrew  I).  While  happily  ob  only  tal 

life  thai  Americans  objecl  to  Beems  to  be  that  which  ia  done  by  judi« 
ciaJ   process.     The  general  diffusion  of   education,   from  which,  s 
generation  ago,  so  much  was  expected,  bas  utterly  failed;  for  statis- 
tics show  that  literates  contribute  a  larger  percentage  of  their  i 
the  criminal  ranks  than  do  the  illiterates.     In  Bpite  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  ^(  sixty  million  dollars  per  annum  on  police,  judicia 
and  prisons,  the  class  which  lives  by  preying  upon  society  in< 
and  all  discussion   is  to  be   welcomed   which  will   attract   popular 
attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  excite  thoughtful  consid- 
eration as  to  the  measures   best  adapted   to  work  a  much-needed 

reform. 

Benry  Charles  Lea. 


The  foregoing  subject  may  be  pursued  by  consulting  the  works 
here  named,  but  recent  literature  on  criminology  has  become  so  < 
that  only  a  brief  selection  of  typical  works  can  be  enumerated : 
Lombroso,  "  L'uomo  delinquente,"  4th  ed.,  Turin,  1889,  2  vols,  with 
atlas.  (It  has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Russian.) 
Ferri,  "  La  Sociologie  Criminelle,"  author's  translation  from  the  3d 
Italian  edition,  1  vol.,  Paris,  1893  (Rousseau).  Garofalo,  "La 
Criminologie,"  3d  ed.,  1  vol.,  Paris,  1892  (Alcan).  Tarde,  "La 
Criminalite  Comparee,"  2d  ed.,  1  vol.,  Paris,  1890  (Alcan).  Falk- 
ner,  "Prison  Statistics  of  the  United  States,"  Philadelphia,  1889. 
Morrison,  "Crime  and  its  Causes,"  1  vol.,  London,  1891  (Swan, 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.).  Kobner,  "Die  Methode  einer  wissenschaft- 
lichen  Ruckf allstatistik, "  1  vol.,  Berlin,  1893.  Von  Oettingen, 
"  Die  Moralstatistik  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fiir  eine  Socialethik,"  3d 
ed.,  1  vol.,  Erlangen  (Deichert). 
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THE    REMEDY. 

That  railroad  companies,  as  quasi-public  corporationa  with  para- 

mount  duties  to  the  people,  should  make  frequent  and  truthful  re- 
ports as  to  their  condition;  that  their  officers  and  directors  should  bo 
responsible  to  the  proprietors,  and  should  not  be  enabled  to  abuse 

Willi  impunity  the  trust  confided  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
themselves   by  impoverishing  the  properties  for  which  they  are  trus- 

.  and  that  receivers  should  not  be  permitted  similarly  to  abuse 
their  positions  as  delegates  of  courts  of  equity, — are  elementary  propo- 
sitions.     Such  is  the  theory.      But  what  of  the  practice? 

The  power  of  directors  and  receivers  of  railroad  corporations  has 
been  rendered  well-nigh  absolute  and  practically  irresponsible,  so  that 
the  corporations  are  frequently  treated  by  those  administering  their 
affairs,  not  as  trust-estates  confided  to  their  care,  but  as  conquered 
provinces.  Not  that  all  railroad  presidents  and  directors  are  dishonest. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  most  important  systems  are  managed  with 
scrupulous  regard  for  their  welfare ;  some,  in  fact,  have  in  their  boards 
men  so  largely  interested  in  their  securities  that  the  interests  of  the 
directors  and  of  the  companies  are  identical.  So  in  all  climes  and  in 
all  times  there  have  existed  good  despots,  whose  pleasures  or  interests 
lay  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  subjects.  But  the  ineradicable 
evil  of  despotism  (that  is,  of  the  exercise  of  irresponsible  power)  is 
that  it  offers  no  guarantee  to  the  subject  that  the  administration  of 
affairs  for  his  benefit  may  not  suddenly  change  into  one  to  his  detri- 
ment, by  a  change  either  in  the  person  or  in  the  interests  of  the  despot. 

This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  our  present 
policy  of  leaving  to  private  action  alone  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
security-holders  under  theoretical  safeguards  which  in  practice  have 
proved  illusory.      These  theoretical  safeguards  are  the  following: 

First:  Annual  elections. 

Second :  Legal  redress  by  suits  instituted  on  the  part  of  individual 
security -holders;  and 

Third :  Intervention  in  receivership  proceedings. 


LEGALIZED   PLUNDER  OP  RAILROAD   PROPEBTI1 

The  first  of  I b€  e  I  ,  of  com  ■<-.  lxt\ il< 
propertiei  whereof  the  directors  own  ho  1  proportion  of  tb< 

that  elections  and  annual    mootingH  are  pureh    perfunctory  Ml 
But  even  when  the  directors  own  only  the  nominal  amount  nee 
for  their  qualification,     nay,  indeed,  when  they  p-pp-  .-•■ni  the 
interest  in  the  property,  as  they  sometime    do      th<  almo  I 

variably  in  position  to  oontrol  the  elections  and   to    ecure  a  ratifica- 
tion of  all  their  aots,  qo  matter  how  wrongful ;     thisl 
of  railroads  in  which  the  directors  have  no  large  inter* 
dividend  paj  ing,  and  therefore  have  at  best  only  a  speculative  value 
in  many  instances,  indeed,  are  considered  as  m  imbling-count 

so  that  investments  in  them  shift  from  day  to  day,  and  the  purchi 
rarely  cause  them  to  be  transferred  to  their  own  names.     Pro 
these  shares  are  usually  given  by  the  nominal  holders,  not  as  the  in- 
terest, of  the  corporation  requires,  hut  as  their  personal  interests  and 
feelings  dictate.     Friendly  and  business  relations  existing  I 
the  nominal  holders  and  the  directors  of  the  corporations  will  in  I 
cases  secure  the  votes  for  the  existing  board  and  an   approval  of   the 
acts  of  that  board.     For  the  purpose  of  securing  votes  favorable  to 
an  existing  board,  the  directors  of  the  boards  of  various  companies 
will  also,  as  a  rule,  use  their  influence  with  such  nominal  holders,  as 
all  directors  have  the  common  interest  of  rulers  to  crush  rebellions. 

That  in  all  this  the  interest  of  a  company  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment can  readily  be  understood.  On  the  contrary,  frequently  it  is 
the  very  fact  that  the  parties  in  control  of  a  company  have  interests 
inimical  to  those  confided  to  them,  which  brings  to  them  the  support 
of  all  the  competitors  of  the  company  whose  interest  it  is  to  cripple 
or  destroy  it.  Some  of  the  best  properties  of  this  country  have  thus 
been  ruined. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  treason  and  mismanagement  have  been  so 
flagrant,  and  the  opposition  of  the  actual  owners  so  thoroughly  aroused, 
that  friendly  aid  alone  will  not  overcome  it.  In  these  cases  recourse 
is  had  to  the  well-established  custom  of  purchasing  proxies  either 
indirectly  or  directly.  The  indirect  purchases  are  made  by  causing 
brokers  in  the  interest  of  the  management  to  pay  premiums  for  the 
loan  of  shares,  so  as  to  transfer  them  to  the  names  of  parties  favor- 
able to  the  directors.  The  direct  mode  is  to  purchase  proxies  out- 
right. Having  not  only  the  patronage,  but  also  the  machinery  and 
the  funds  of  the  company  at  their  disposal,  directors  have,  in  this 
species  of  contest,   an  overwhelming  advantage  over  the  contesting 
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part  d  if  the  latter  arc  willing  to  resort  to  the  same  prao- 

the  mean  i,  and  still  more  rarely  the  incentive, 

spend  on  an  uncertain  outcome  the  large  amounts  required,  par- 
iirul ulv  aa  the  price  of  pr<         naaj  ri  \e  rapidly  under  competition. 

Thus,  ai  '  i  hold  di  i  pom  ible  at  annua]  meet 

:  elections  is  attended  witli  such  difficulty,  and  the  chance  of 
successful  opposition  is  so  insignificant,  that  those  meetings  and  elec- 
tions have  lost  all  vitality.  The  rare  cases  when  Berious  opposition 
has  been  developed,  and  the  still  ran  when  it  has  been  success- 

ful, arc  those   in    which   some   powerful    interests    for   private    reasons 

have  entered  into  contests  to  wrest  the  control  from  those  in  power 

and  secure  it  for  themselves.  Such  contests,  however,  are  revolu- 
tionary, and  DOta  regular  machinery  for  securing  responsibility.  At- 
tempts to  hold  directors  to  responsibility  on  the  part  of  individual 
unorganized  stockholders  at  annual  meetings  are  rarely  deemed  worthy- 
even  of  notice.  They  are  at  once  crushed  out  of  existence  by  a 
M  stock"  vote. 

The  employment  of  the  second  of  the  so-called  safeguards,  namely, 
suits  instituted  by  private  individuals  in  courts  of  equity  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  directors  responsible  for  breaches  of  trust,  is  at- 
tended with  such  heavy  expense,  and  the  chances  of  success  are  so 
remote  (the  wrongful  acts  complained  of  being  committed  in  secret), 
and,  even  if  finally  prevailing,  the  practical  results  are  so  barren, — 
that  such  suits  are  even  more  rarely  resorted  to  than,  contests  for 
control. 

Intervention  in  receivership  proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
dressing wrongs  committed  by  receivers,  is  subject  to  even  greater 
difficulties  than  proceedings  against  directors,  as  receivers  are  not 
only  agents  but  actual  appointees  of  the  court,  and  the  judge,  by 
the  very  making  of  the  appointment,  virtually  becomes  sponsor  for 
the  character  and.  ability  of  the  receivers.  And  yet  he  is  so  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  situation  confronting  him,  that  he  cannot 
avoid  making  unfit  and  even  unworthy  appointments,  if  such  are 
suggested  to  him  by  the  parties  who  alone  have  a  standing  in 
court  at  an  application  for  a  receivership.  This  application  is  al- 
ways ex  parte  and  in  secret.  It  is  of  necessity  granted  at  once, 
without  permitting  the  slightest  examination  on  the  part  of  the  court, 
or  of  any  other  authority,  into  the  causes  which  necessitated  it  or 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  for  the  bankruptcy  may  rest.  Almost 
invariably,  moreover,  the  proceedings  are  friendly,  the  plaintiff  act- 
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Mr-  in  ilir  id  tew  t  of  the  director  ,  and  th«-  company  it  ell  the 

defendant.      It  ii   true    that,    if    the   application   ii  made    on  the 
ground  of  a  default  in   the  payraenl   <-f  coupons,  the  I  under 

the  mortgage  upon  which  the  default  bai  occurred  i 
defendant;  but  this  is  rarely  a  protection  ngain  I  tin:  n  of 

improper  pers<  >n    for  reoei  \  ■  illy  on  the  friend 

liest  terms  with  the  directors  who  bave  nominated  bixn  b.     Be 

this  as  it   may,  after  the  i  appointed,  hon  can  the  j 

refrain  from    giving   bis  confidence   to   bis  own  appoint  No 

matter  bow    upright,    conscientious,    and    well  intentioned  be   may 
be,  it  is  too  much  to  expeel  that  be  should  not  look  with  d 
on  individuals  who  intervene  for  the  purpo  r  that  Ins  i 

appointees  are  unfit  and  unworthy.     Tims,  by  force  of  circum  I 
the  court,  almost  of  necessity  and  unwittingly,  I"  e   thatchc 
which  is  the  firsl  element  essential  to  the  administration  of  justict 
iin  partiality. 

If  the  president  or  directors  become  receivers,  their  very  appoint- 
ment, moreover,  tends  to  shield  them  against  the  legal  consequences 
of  acts  committed  before  the  receivership,  because  that  appointment, 
practically  affixes  the  stamp  of  judicial  approval  upon  their  previous 
conduct.  Of  course  the  court  will  not  shield  receivers  in  c 
proved  fraud;  but  fraud  is  always  difficult  to  prove:  much  more  diffi- 
cult against  receivers  than  against  directors,  as  the  tribunal  in  which  re- 
ceivers arc  accused  is  necessarily  predisposed  in  their  favor.  Receivers 
can,  moreover,  encompass  their  doings  with  secrecy  as  profound  as 
that  which  shields  officers  and  directors,  notwithstanding  orders  to 
file  accounts  and  the  appointment  of  a  master  in  chancery  to  pass 
upon  them.  As  a  rule,  the  accounts  riled  consist  merely  of  cash  re- 
ceipts and  cash  payments  and  reveal  nothing  further  of  the  inner 
working  of  the  business.  Frequently,  too,  the  master  in  chancery 
considers  himself  a  mere  clerk  for  the  comparison  of  vouchers  without 
any  duty  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  payments  made.  The 
practices  which  have  brought  the  company  to  bankruptcy  are,  there- 
fore, easily  continued  under  the  receivership  by  the  very  parties 
who,  as  directors,  were  responsible  for  the  bankruptcy,  and  who  use 
the  receivership  and  their  appointment  as  agents  of  a  court  of  equity 
to  shield  them  in  the  further  pursuit  of  those  practices  until  a  reor- 
ganization supplies  the  company  with  fresh  food  for  plunder.  Their 
status  as  receivers  is  then  re-converted  into  that  of  officers  and 
directors,  until  the  vicious  circle  is  completed    by  a  second  bank- 
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ruptoy  and  a  second  receivership;  again  to  be  followed  by  a  Den 
■:i  and  a  fresh  supply  of  booty. 

Thus  have  the  supp  ■  •■■  I  to  security  bolden  by 

the  law.  as  it  doh  stands,  been  nullified.  And  this  nullification  lias 
produced  so  general  a  demoralization  among  hn  and   iioh  inertia, 

that  thej  prefer  to  Bubmit  to  any  outrage  rather  Mian  to  make  what, 
they  deem  vain  efforts  I  rt  their  right  i.     Their  motto  lias  become 

the  inverse  of  the  one  to  which  we  owe  our  national  existence.  It  is: 
"  Millions  for  tribute,  but  not  one  cent  for  defen< 

The  evils  of  irresponsible  power  wielded  by  directors  have,  more- 
over, not  been  confined  to  the  internal  relations  existing  between 
directors  and  Becurity-holders.     Of  necessity  they  have  affected  the 

relation  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  communities  served  by 
them.      The  despotism  to  which  the  security -holders  have;  succumbed 

with  hopeless  resignation  has,  however,  aroused  active  and  formidable 
antagonism  to  railroads  throughout  the  country — an  antagonism  that 
has  worked  incalculable  injury  not  only  to  the  railroads  and  to  the 
security -holders,  but  to  the  country  as  well. 

Many  communities,  in  their  resentment,  instead  of  making  common 
cause  with  the  security-holders  and  enacting  laws  for  their  common 
protection  against  those  who  abused  their  trust  and  violated  their 
public  duties,  have  treated  the  railroads  themselves  as  enemies;  and 
enacted  laws  against  them  to  impair  their  efficiency  and  prevent  their 
development.  Yet  the  development  and  the  efficiency  of  the  rail- 
roads is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  forgotten  that  fortunes  are  made  on  the 
"bear"  side  as  well  as  on  the  "bull"  side  of  the  stock-market; 
and  much  "  anti -railroad"  legislation,  instead  of  being  the  "  anti- 
millionaire"  legislation  which  it  was  intended  to  be,  has  left  to  the 
millionaires  the  amplest  scope  for  increasing  their  fortunes  by  selling 
"  short"  in  anticipation  of  just  such  legislation  and  during  its  progress. 

Thus  our  present  policy,  whereby  we  leave  security -holders  de- 
fenceless, and  convert  trustees  and  servants  of  properties  into  their 
masters,  stands  condemned  by  the  history  of  the  last  three  decades 
fraught  with  calamities,  and  by  all  portents  of  the  future.  The 
despotism  consequent  upon  irresponsible  administration  has  corrupted 
our  entire  system ;  and  the  hostile  legislation  thereby  provoked  has 
only  oppressed  the  innocent  and  confirmed  the  rule  of  the  usurpers. 
As  a  result  of  this  policy,  confidence  in  our  railroad  securities  has 
been  so  seriously  impaired  and  the  credit  of  our  railroads  so  injuri- 
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ously  affected  that  we  can  n<>  longi  i  n  on  foreign  capital  for  the 

proper  development  and  efficiency  <>f  our  railroad  rod  1 1 1 * t 

llow    even    of   d istic   rjipital    i n t< »    id'  chain 

dammed  up.     So  it  bai  come  t..   pa      that   in  our  country,   i 
idly  growing  in  population,  where  for  thai   \>  railroad  in* 

\  .'.  I  lii«   Hi        ::!i«  Ml  l<  I    li;i\  c    I  Ik-   Credit  of  'HIM  nt.     ;  6CU1  . 

baying  an  [ate  capitalization  <-i  $2,500  000  000  out  of  a  I 

of  about  $10,500,000,000  are  bankrupt  and  in  the  hand 

The  full  force  of  this  calamitous  condition  can  beappi  i  only 

when  we  remember  that  it  is  not  only  railroads  and  i  ecurity- 

holders,  the  shippers,  and  the  communities  served  by  the  railroads, 
that  are  the  sufferers,  but  that  the  railroads  th<  n  i  directly  employ 

about  one  million  laborers  who  depend  for  their  means  of  Livelib 
solely  on  the  ability  of  those  companies  i"  pay  fair  •.  ami  that 

probably  more  than  twice  that  number  are  engaged  in  the  various  in- 
dustries whose  revenues  depend  largely,  if  not  mainly,  on  the  main- 
tenance, the  proper  degree  of  efficiency,  ami  the  continuous  devel- 
opment of  our  railroad  system. 

And  the  interests  of  these  vast  bodies  of  men  18  not  all.  We  rm 
add  to  our  consideration  the  interests  of  the  security-holder.-  them- 
selves, numbered  by  millions  as  direct  holders  or  indirect  holders 
through  banks  and  institutions  of  savings.  The  question  of  averting 
further  disasters  and  of  again  restoring  confidence  in  our  railroad 
system  is  truly  one  second  to  none  in  national  importance. 

Our  present  policy  having  disastrously  failed,  and  it  being  impera- 
tive to  adopt  a  new  one,  it  is  nevertheless  essential,  on  account  of  the 
very  failure  of  the  past,  that  the  new  policy  shall  not  involve  such 
radical  changes  as  to  give  rise  to  new  and  unsuspected  problems.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  while  new,  should  not  be 
novel,  but  be  in  perfect  congruity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  with  existing  institutions,  so  that  the  evils  we  know  may 
not  be  followed  by  others — perhaps  still  worse — we  know  not  of.  It 
should  tend  only  to  destroy  the  dangerous  excrescences  which  have 
grown  up  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution. 

The  object  should  be  only  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  trust  rela- 
tions which  ought  to  exist  between  directors  and  security-holders,  and 
which  must  exist  in  order  that  we  may  establish  justice  and  promote 
the  common  welfare. 

The  first  step  in  the  inauguration  of  this  policy  has  been  taken 
44 
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the  introduction  in  0  oi  a  bill  entitled  u  A  Bill  to  Regu- 

;  |  C  mpanie  I  in  Enter  tate  ( lommerce. "  '     Tins 

bill  pr  ..ii  ii\ e  lines,  as  follows : 

i.   Re  tramt  upon  the  commission  oi  those  wrongs  proved  to  be 
t  common  and  mo  tractive  of  the  welfare  of  railroad  com- 

panies, by  placing  tlic  Btigma  of  crime  upon  them. 

R      ilation  of  railroad  elections  bo  as  to  make  them  free  and 

honest,  in  order  that  the  sense  of  trust  ami  responsibility  for  the  man- 

icnt  of  those  companies  may  be  reawakened  and  kept  permanently 

aetr. 

tnilation  of  the  management  of  railroad  properties  by 
receivers  to  that  of  directors,  so  as  to  relieve  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit courts  from  the  cares  of  the  business  management  of  those  prop- 
erties to  the  extent  that  these  cares  are  foreign  to  the  administration 
of  just: 

4.  Establishment  of  a  method  of  publicity  of  corporate  affairs,  acts 
of  the  directors,  and  business  results,  under  governmental  supervision. 

5.  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  public  prosecuting  authorities  in  re- 
spect to  crimes  committed  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  evils  aimed  at  under  the 
first  of  these  heads : 

One  of  our  great  railroads  invited  bids  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  line.  After  the  bids  were  received,  the  lowest  bidder  was  in- 
formed that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  contract,  he  must  agree  to  divide 
profits  with  a  relative  of  the  president.  As  the  low  price  at  which 
the  bid  was  put  in  left  no  margin  for  such  a  division,  it  was  suggested 
to  him  that  he  increase  the  bid  by  20  per  cent.  This  was  done,  and 
the  contract  was  then  awarded  to  him. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  company  rejected  all  bids  for  the 
construction  of  an  important  line  and  undertook  that  construction  itself. 
On  that  occasion  it  made  a  contract  with  that  same  relative  of  the 
president  to  supervise  the  work,  which  was  all  done  by  the  company's 
own  officers  (men  who  were  either  perfectly  capable  or  should  have 
been  discharged),  and  paid  him  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  that 
construction  under  the  guise  of  compensation  for  his  supervision. 

The  cases  in  which  directors  have  purchased  properties  for  com- 
paratively small  sums  and  sold  them  to  other  companies  for  large 

1  This  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  :  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Cullom,  of  Illinois  ;  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Isidor 
Straus,  of  New  York. 
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sums,  are  of  luoh  common  occurrence  that  it  i    d<  i  rjuote 

amples.     The  converse,  although  q<  eral,  also  I  *  .*  1 1  -  j  •  • 

frequent ly.     In  one  in  itancc  w  hich  I  rcmuml  • 

controlled  i>\  the  same  set  of  directors,  who  allyinl 

in  only  one  of  the  companies.     Th<         retly  sold  for  a  practically 

iioiniiial  consideration  nearh  all  the  of  the  company  liich 

they  were  not  interested  t<»  the  company  in  which  th<  • 

ested.     When  the  sale   became  known,  and  indignant  Btookhold 

organized  a  committee  to  protect  themselves,  il  •  I  to  the 

leading  men  of  that  committee  that,  in  view  <>f  the  uncertainty  of 

our  laws,  the  only  prudent  course  for  them  to  pursue  . 

of   their    holdings  in  the  ill-favored,  and  to  recoup  their  la  ies  by 

investing  in  the    securities    of    the    well-favored  company.      This 

suggestion  foil  on  fertile  soil,  and  the  committee  never  held  another 

DO  ' 

meeting.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  main  sourer  of  profit  in  M  deals'' 
Buch  as  the  one  just  described  is  the  "short"  selling  which  it  permits 
directors  to  indulge  in,  with  almost  an  assured  chance  of  securing 
immense  profits  at  practically  no  risk. 

Bearing  on  the  matter  under  discussion  is  a  decision  just  rendered 
by  Mr.  George  L.  Crawford,  master  in  chancery,  in  the  receivership 
proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Kailroad  Company  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  Although  this  decision  is  not  yet  judicially  authoritative, — 
the  Court  having  to  confirm  it  before  it  becomes  so, — it  is  nevertheless 
of  extreme  importance  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Crawford  himself  is 
an  eminent  member  of  the  bar,  and  that  the  counsel  of  the  railroad 
and  of  its  receivers,  as  well  as  the  counsel  of  the  trustee  of  its  principal 
mortgages,  parties  to  the  record,  and  also  the  counsel  of  three  of  its 
reorganization  committees,  all  lawyers  of  great  prominence,  have, 
either  actively  or  passively,  concurred  in  it,  thus  giving  it  extraor- 
dinary weight  as  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  as  it 
now  stands. 

Mr.  McLeod,  the  president  of  the  company,  entered  on  his  indi- 
vidual account  into  a  venture  involving  the  purchase  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  stock,  and  was  called  upon  to  furnish  §350,000  of  a 
certain  class  of  bonds  as  "margin."  Having  only  §320,000  of  his 
own,  he  secretly  appropriated  §30,000  from  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany, mingling  them  with  his  own  to  make  up  the  amount.  Shortly 
afterward,  being  in  need  of  further  "  margin,"  he  had  recourse  to  the 
company's  treasury  in  the  same  manner.     After  he  had  thus  taken 
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from  the  tr(  .1  urj  ,  and  when  there  was  a  L<  1 
11  tin;  venture,  the  board  of  director*  of  the  road 

: ,  and  hie  action  was,  m  general  U  rra  ,  approved.     The 
imble  to  tin;  resolution  upon  which  this  approval  wa  I  .Mated 

the  amount  of  securities  withdrawn  as  only  $618  I ,  and  the  resolu 

tion  itself  overstated  I  >0  the  amount  of  the  president's  own 

Bocuril ;  ;        1  vidently  continuing  to  consider  the  $30,000  which 

In-  had  first  taken  out  of  the  treasury  as  his  own.  Some  weeks  after 
this  resolution  was  passed,  Mr.  MfoLeod  again  bad  recourse  to  thetrea 
surv  for  an  additional  amount  of  $250,000  in  bonds,  and  about  a  month 
later  he  took  a  further  amount  of  $1,500,000  in  bonds  and  $250,000 
in  cash,— $  1  000,000  of  the  bonds  and  the  cash  being  taken  on  the  very 
daj  on  which  the  company  went  into  receivers'  hands.  When  the 
attention  of  the  court  was  called  to  these  transactions,  there  was  a 
of  nearly  $1,500,000,  and  securities  to  nearly  $3,500,000  in  par 
value  hail  in  the  mean  time  been  involved,  and  of  course  their  ah 
senee  from  the  treasury  largely  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  company. 
At  the  time  when  the  resolution  was  passed,  no  mention  whatever 
was  made  of  the  fact — and  the  directors  were  in  complete  ignoranceof 
it — that  by  reason  of  these  purchases  Mr.  McLeod  Lad  incurred  a  lia- 
bility of  over  ftfi, 000, 000,  nor  did  he  deem  it  his  duty  to  inform  the 
board  as  to  the  number  of  shares  he  had  purchased  or  at  what  price; 
and,  instead  of  stating  that  there  was  a  loss  on  the  transaction,  he 
stated  that  the  transaction  was  profitable. 

Upon  these  facts  Mr.  Crawford  has  decided  the  law  to  be  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  president  of  a  railroad  company  who  engages  for  his  own 
account  in  a  stock  speculation  may  secretly  take  securities  from  the 
company  and  use  them  as  margin  in  that  speculation  without  involv- 
ing himself  in  criminal  liability,  the  remedy  of  the  company  being 
simply  an  action  for  conversion,  if  the  act  be  not  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors. 

2.  No  remedy  whatever  remains  if  the  board  approves  the  use 
of  certain  of  the  securities  taken  from  the  treasury;  and,  if  this  ap- 
proval be  given,  it  is  immaterial  that  it  be  on  representations  made 
by  the  president  understating  the  amount  used  by  him,  even  if,  as  in 
the  present  case,  the  amount  withdrawn  exceeds  the  amount  stated 
by  nearly  50  per  cent. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  an  approval  is  limited  in 
terms  by  the  resolution  to  a  definite  amount,  that  approval  is  ex- 
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tended  l>\  implication  ol  Law  not  onlj  to  the  total  amount  whi<  h 
been  withdrawn,  bul  even  to  all  further  securities  which  the  pn 
iu.t\  Bub  equentlj  \  od  u  i 

menti  tor  the  piirji...  ■  ■    being  paramount  Dot  be 

limited  by  I  be  menl  ion  of  a  Q  ced  amount. 

I.  The    law    further    implies   that   tli<'  approval    of    a   Limited 
amount  of  securities  withdrawn  as  "  margin'1  involve  imption 

h\  the  company  of  the  entire  liability  of  the  acooui  which  the 

"  margin"  ia  applicable,  though  that  liabilil         tend  into  million 
being  in  this  oase  over  16,000,000. 

5.  'I'lic  law  doea  not  impose  on  the  president  any  duty  to  ini 
the  board  as  to  the  amount  of  shares  of  winch  be  i  tmpany 
to  relieve  bim,  or  the  price  at  whichhe  purohased  them;  nor  ia  there 
any  duty  upon  the  board  to  inform  itself  upon  such  qu<  II  . 
far  it  may  ask  or  the  president  may  tell  respecting  the  matter  i 
purely  a  question  of  judgment  for  the  board,  whose  action  is  not 
invalidated  by  acting  under  dense  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

6.  That  the  company  has  no  recourse  against  the  board  of 
directors  for  assuming  an  unlimited  and  unknown  Liability  by 

of  such  purchase,  there  being  no  forum   to  which   the  din  are 

amenable  in  such  matters  beyond  that  of  their  own  consciei 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  another  serious  question  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  president  to  the  securities  of  the  company  was  in- 
volved. It  -was  as  follows:  Mr.  McLcod,  without  authority  from  the 
board,  either  general  or  special,  took  from  the  treasury  three  hundred 
bonds  belonging  to  the  company,  and  handed,  them  over  to  the  general 
solicitor,  who  in  turn  took  them  to  a  firm  of  stockbrokers  with  whom 
Mr.  McLeod  kept  an  account.  Through  the  intermediary  of  these 
brokers,  by  using  the  credit  on  his  account  and  subsequently  paying 
a  small  balance  in  cash,  Mr.  McLeod  became  the  purchaser  of  those 
bonds.  The  brokers  paid  for  the  bonds  by  a  check  given  to  the  gen- 
eral solicitor,  which  check  they  refused  to  produce.  The  general 
solicitor  never  paid  into  the  treasury  any  of  the  money  alleged  tc 
have  been  received,  simply  filing  with  the  secretary  of  the  company 
a  memorandum  that  that  money  had  been  expended  by  him  under 
the  direction  of  the  president.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  pur- 
poses  for  which  this  money  was  expended,  nor  to  whom  payments 
were  made,  nor,  of  course,  was  there  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  any  of  the  money  by  any  one.  Neither  the  taking  of 
the    bonds    nor    the    expending    of    the    money    was    ever    known, 
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rati]     '  the  board.     On  the  e  facta  Mr   Crawford 

the  bonds  came  properly  into  the  ownership  of  Mr.  Mo- 
I.  od  and  that  u  e  of  actioi  jainst  him  therefor. 

for  thij  opinion,  but  the  following  must 

L-ssarily  be  the  < iilition  of  the  law  m  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Draw- 
ford   and  the  various  counsel  above  mentioned,   in  order  to  have 

tified  tin-  oonclusi  m  arrn  ed  at :  — 

The        •    of  a  company  are  entirely  within  the  personal  control 
of  the  president.     Re  requires  no  authority  from  the  board  of  direc 
tors   t"  sell  any  or  all   of  the  securities  of  the  company,  and  be 

may   di  of    them    at   his  pleasure.       He    is    not   required    to    pay 

the  proceeds  into  the  treasury  of  the  company  or  to  account  for  the 
sane-;  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  tin-  money  was  expended  un- 
der his  direction,  signed  by  the  person  who  says  that  he  expended 
it,  is  all  that  the  company  is  entitled  to.  lie  need  not  state  for  what 
purpose  the  money  was  expended,  and  it  is  of  course  unnecessary 
that  the  board  of  directors  should  be  apprised  of  such  expenditure,  or 
should  authorize  or  ratify  it.  lie  is  not  bound  to  furnish  the  com- 
pany with  the  receipts  of  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  received 
the  money  so  expended,  nor  is  he  obliged  to  mention  their  names 
and  the  nature  of  the  claims  upon  which  the  payments  are  made. 

Coming  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  of  the  above  heads, 
we  find  six  sections  of  the  Bill  are  devoted  to  provisions  intended  to 
secure  honest  elections.  They  are  based  upon  the  principle  that 
only  proved  and  actual  owners  of  shares  or  bonds  should  be  entitled 
to  vote  on  them,  so  that  the  control  of  corporations  shall  no  longer 
be  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  no  interests  in  them,  or  possibly 
have  interests  inimical  to  them.  If  the  Bill  becomes  a  law,  no  vote 
will  be  permitted  unless  accompanied  by  an  oath  to  the  effect  that  the 
person  casting  it  is  the  real  owner  of  the  shares  or  bonds  on  which  he 
offers  to  vote. 

To  the  needed  reforms  in  the  matter  of  receiverships  the  Bill  gives 
great  attention.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  reforms  is  to 
divest  courts  of  justice  of  the  onerous  and  foreign  duty  of  managing 
railroads.  While,  of  course,  applications  for  receiverships  require 
immediate  action,  so  that  a  temporary  appointment  by  the  court  is 
necessary,  that  appointment  itself  should  be  limited  to  persons  who 
for  a  certain  term  have  not  been  officers  of  the  company,  so  as  to  end 
the  crying  evil  of  continuing  in  control  of  properties  the  very  per- 
sons who  brought  about  their  bankruptcy,  and  who  frequently,  for 
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I  lie   \  «r\     DUrp  •  16  Of    0<  >nt  i  n  h  i  ii"    lh<  :  <l    und- 

teotion  i  -I  i  be  court  and  f<  >r  i  >t  I  iniquil 

thai  bank  ruptcj       B  i  ted  i  tiles  ire  laid  down  in  th<    B 

the  election  of  pennaneni   re<  the  bondholder! ,  who 

should  !'«■  entitled   to  manuge  the  property  d  the  ba 

I. m  i  lie  mel  bod  of  adminii  tral  ion  by  I  he  e  permai  •  . 

by  Buoh  rules  as  experience  ba    proven  to  he 

It   is  impossible  adequately   to  describe  the  n  of 

affairs  existing  to-day,  where  each  circuit   courl  the 

absolute  master  of  any  railroad  which  comes  into  it    band       Tb 
receivers  as  agents  of  court    created  tor  the  purpose   of  enfor 
contract  rights  and  liens  deem  themselves  justified  in  violating  and 
destroying  such  contract  rights  whenever  they  deem,  in  then 
ponsible  business  judgment,  such  a  violation  of  condu 

the  oommon  good .  as  if  honesty  could  «\  er  be  a  question  of  po 
courts  could  rightfully  act  under  the  maxim  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.     A  lease,  for  instance,  may  have  shown  a  lo         |1,500,< 
in  the  year  before   the  receivership,  and  the   payment   of  any    rental 
on    such  a  lease  may  have   been    expressly  prohibited    by    the   \ 
mortgage   for  the  protection  of  which  the  receivership  was  applied 
for,  not  to  speak  of  the  general  principles  of  law  postponing  leas- 
mortgage  rights;   and  yet  the  receivers  may  continue  to  pay  enor- 
mous losses  out  of  the  trust-funds  on  such  a  lease,  and  cause  defaults 
on  prior  liens,  and  endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  property  and 
of  the  mortgage  which  had  particularly  sought  the  protection  of  the 
court,  on  a  bare  expression  of  opinion  that,   according  to  their  busi- 
ness judgment,  this  was  proper. 

In  respect  to  the  control  over  payments  made  by  the  receivers, 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  be  equally  unsatisfactory,  it 
being  questionable  whether  receivers  must  account  at  all  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  incumbency,  or  give  any  information  whatso- 
ever beyond  that  which  their  own  pleasure  dictates,  as  to  their 
methods  of  administering  the  trust-funds  in  their  hands.  And  even 
at  the  final  winding  up  of  the  receivership,  if  the  reorganization  is 
made  by  themselves  or  by  friendly  interests,  that  accounting  may  be  so 
completely  controlled  by  them  as  to  be  practically  a  farce.  If  it 
is  not  a  farce,  it  may  become,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  useless 
ceremony,  as  wrongful  payments  may  have  been  made  to  the  extent 
of  many  millions  which  in  most  instances  the  receivers  would  not 
be   able  to  repay,  even  if  a  judgment  were  obtained  against  them. 
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\    to  1  <>f  the  fundi  m  their  hands  it         i  completely  within 

their  arbitrary  di  q,  without  any  authority  above  them  to  hold 

thrin  in  oheck,  that  they  have  been  known  to  fix  then-  own  oompen- 

al  which  they  ehoae  bo  Qx  it,  as  w » •  1 1  as  the  com- 
pensation of  their  oounsel  ami  other  emplo  tnd  even  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  plan  <>f  i          aization  by  the  terms  of  which  they 

'   •    maintain    themselves    m  control    of    the     property    for  a   1<>ii;< 

aeriei  of  yean,  as  noting  trustees  with  power  t<>  elect   themaelvefl 

officers  and  directors.     The  abuses  incidental  to  sueh  a  system  have 

une  intolerable,  and   the   remedy  required,  and  supplied  by  the 

Hill,  is  an  absolute  |  ty   if  all  railroad  property  shall  be  rein 

from  the  danger  of  partial  or  total  confiscation  by  the  agents  of 
the  very  courts  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  justice  and  preserve 
rights. 

The  Bill  provides,  fourthly,  such  governmental  supervision  over 
the  accounts  of  railroads  as  to  render  them  trustworthy.  No  valid 
objection  can  be  urged  against  this  provision  on  the  ground  of  undue 
interference  with  the  private  affairs  of  railroads,  because  our  laws 
already  require  the  publication  and  filing  of  such  accounts  in  various 
offices,  both  Federal  and  State.  At  present,  however,  there  is  no 
control  over  those  statements,  so  that  they  may  be  grossly  false, 
and  act  not  as  a  protection  but  as  a  snare  to  entrap  the  public. 
Surely  directors  who  publish  a  report  in  January  showing  a  surplus 
of  more  than  §3,000,000  should  not  be  permitted  to  put  their 
company  into  receivers'  hands  in  February  unquestioned!  Surely 
receivers,  agents  of  a  court  of  equity,  should  not  be  in  position 
to  announce  to  the  world  that  a  deficit  in  their  operations  for  a 
year  was  little  more  than  $800,000,  when  it  amounted  to  over 
$3,000,000! 

The  accomplishment  of  this  reform  requires  absolutely  that  there 
should  be  public  examinations  similar  to  those  to  which  our  banks 
are  subjected,  that  they  should  be  made  periodically,  and  that  no 
report  should  be  published  by  directors  or  receivers  unless  certified 
by  the  examiner  as  correct.  This  very  supervision,  too,  would  be 
potent  in  preventing  the  commission  of  many  acts  which  the  Bill  stig- 
matizes as  crimes. 

Lastly,  it  is  essential  that  when  wrong  has  been  done  it  should  be 
punished.  But,  to  ensure  retribution,  the  initiative  of  the  public 
authorities  is  required,  whenever  the  report  made  by  the  examiners 
calls  for  action.     Private  individuals  should  not  be  put  to  the  burden 
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Of    S.'k-ii  li.-i  ii  '     I  li.in.;clvr.:    in    (»r<l»'i-     lo  public     i 

■  •lis « >f  paramount  influence,  w\n  •  'i  all  i 

who  dare  opppse  them.     Moreover,  mile.  ;  then-  !-••  not  onlj 
of  detection  of  wrongful  acts,  but  al  0  certaint)  of  puni  bmenl  when 
detected,  lawi  will  be  1  >f  n«>  %\ ail. 

1  iac  I  -    Rick 


PRODUCTIVE  conditions  01  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

American  literature  must  be  faithful  to  American  conditions. 
Granting  the  variations  in  the  personal  comment  of  each  artist,  the 

output  must  be  in  its  general  character  creative,  not  imitative.  It 
should  rise  out  of  our  conditions  as  naturally  as  the  corn  grows.  It 
musl  be  distinctly  and  unmistakably  American.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  the  American  realist  (or  veritist) — there  are 
others  which  separate  him  more  or  less  widely  from  the  romanticist 
and  idealist.  I  use  the  word  "  veritist"  because  "  realism"  has  been 
indiscriminately  applied  to  everything  from  a  tract  on  Christian 
Science  down  to  a  tank  drama.  I  ask  indulgence  for  the  word  ;  there 
is  no  other  which  expresses  my  meaning  in  dealing  with  the  new 
literary  method. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "  realism"  varies  with  the  outlook  of 
every  person  who  uses  it.  Mr.  Howells  calls  it  "  the  truthful  treatment 
of  material."  Veron  states  it  to  be  the  realistic  imitation  of  actual 
things.  Verestchagin  advises  the  young  artist  to  bring  every  event 
into  harmony  with  the  time,  place,  and  light  selected.  Yaldes  ad- 
vises the  artist  to  treat  of  the  thing  he  loves  and  it  will  no  longer  be 
prosaic  or  dull.  My  own  conception  is  that  realism  (or  veritism) 
is  the  truthful  statement  of  an  individual  impression  corrected  by 
reference  to  the  fact. 

The  difference  between  the  veritist  and  the  romanticist  is  ex- 
pressed, first,  by  choice  of  subject.  The  veritist  chooses  for  his 
subject  not  the  impossible,  not  even  the  possible,  but  always  the 
probable.  He  does  not  seek  the  exceptional,  the  sensational;  he 
naturally  finds  the  probable  more  interesting  than  the  impossible. 
Certainly  he  does  not  choose  it  because  it  pays  better,  for  it  does  not. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  public  is  composed  of  grown-up  children, 
and  tales  of  blood  and  intrigue  please  them  much  better  than  stories 
of  the  probable  and  the  wholesome.  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's  books 
sell  better  than  Miss  Wilkins's.  Thus  the  poor  veritist  is  too  often  a 
martyr  to  his  care  for  probabilities. 
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1  [e    ee    M i     Marion  (  >rd   and    M i    I  lonan  I '••■.  • 

loud  applause  and  much  mone    I 

the  while  bia  unexciting  storietoi  normal  human  life  And  on! 
oooa  tonal  reader.     Tin    is  in  the  nature  of  thing       The  q< 
modern  statement,  moat  make  ii  ie  traditional.     I 

like  making  .1  qgw  road  in  the  forest.     To  rou  e  1  1    ion   1    an  1 
trick;  to  produce  intellectual  emotion  is  an  art.     Even  to  i«;i«l  an 
original  aovel  requires  brains.     The  v»Titist  ch<><  modern  tlu-rin- 

necessarily.     His  love  of  life  and   bi  te  for  imitation  prevent 

linn  from  "novelizing"  history  in  the  manner  of  th<         ool  of  his 
torical  novelists,  and  keeps  him  from  the  worn  out  themes  of  th<  M 
die  Ages.     He  Eeels  entirely   willing  that    other   men  should  write 
"The  Iron  Mask"  and  "  The  Glittering  Glaive. "     Tohimsuch  work 

is  a  waste  of  time. 

The  veritist  chooses  a  native  story,  a  near-by  theme,  and  he  da 
with  probable  characters.     They  live, — his  men  and  women:  y 
find  them  at  home  if  you  call.     Having  chosen  probable  characi 

he  does  not  put  them  through  impossible  paces.      Be  does  not  dial 

their  lives.  He  respects  the  characters  of  his  story  as  if  they  were 
personages  in  life.  J I  *  ^  cannot  shove  them  about,  nor  marry  them, 
nor  kill  them.  What  they  do,  they  do  by  their  own  will  or  through 
nature's  arrangement.  Their  very  names  come  by  some  singular 
attraction.  The  veritist  cannot  name  his  characters  arbitrarily.  II" 
cannot  call  them  "  Maud  St.  Ayr"  or  "  Hubert  De  Montford.  "  They 
are  sometimes  named  "Maud  Jones"  or  "  Percy  B.  Wilson," — the 
corrective  influence  of  fact  is  shown  in  the  surname.  There  is  more 
of  the  whole  question  in  this  matter  of  names  than  one  would  think. 

The  veritist  loves  his  characters  not  because  they  do,  but  because 
they  are ;  not  because  they  are  heroes  and  heroines,  but  because  they 
are  men  and  women.  The  veritist  has  wearied  of  gods  and  huroes; 
he  wants  men.  He  has  wearied  of  maidens  who  are  willowy  of 
form  and  star-eyed.  He  has  wearied  of  the  constant  appeal  to  the 
sensual  which  the  tricky  novelist  knows  is  organic  in  every  man  and 
woman.  He  therefore  takes  an  interest  in  plain  women  of  character. 
He  tells  of  middle-aged  people.  He  seeks  not  mere  beauty,  but  beauty 
and  significance.  This  led  Octave  Thanet  to  write  of  "  Whitsun 
Harp,"  and  Joseph  Kirkland  of  "Zury."  They  did  this,  not  out  of 
theory,  but  because  they  found  more  to  interest,  more  to  depict,  in 
such  lives. 

A   mere   love-story    has  become  the  most  hackneyed  theme  in 
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the  world.     Mi  i  Wilkina  writes  mainly  <>f  old  people  rod   themes 

of    filial    or    fraternal    l.»\e.       .James     White. >ml>     Riley     puts    the  same 

themes  in  In  cho  undoubtedly  ■aexifioe  ;i 

rtain  kind  of  Bucoess.     Th<  1  in  a  monetary 

i .  :  e  delineation  of  the  erotic  in  the  life  <>f  youth.     Nothing 

ia  easier  than  the  exeitatioii  of    DMO  And    women   by  tales  of   love  and 

It  Lacka  distinction,  however,  and  the  feritiat  finds  himself  oat* 

urallv  aver  i*  to  running  ni  auch  well-worn  ruts,     lie  prefers  to  treat 

of  other  alTectmns  and  interests — as,  for  example,  where  Ilenrv  James 
writes  the  of  a  boy-pupil,  or  lleman  Chaplin  studies  of  u  Eli." 

The  feritiat  sees  tin;  individual  rather  than  the  type.  If  the 
individual  ehanees  to  be  a  widely  recognized  type,  well  and  good — 
but  the  individual  eomes  first.  Nothing  is  permitted  t<>  overshadow 
character.  The  question  is  not  so  mueh,  What  did  they  do?  as, 
What  did  they  think?  With  a  background  which  he  loves,  and 
characters  which  he  knows,  the  veritist  begins  to  write,  not  in 
another's  way,  but  in  his  own  way,  corrected  by  reference  to  life. 
To  allow  the  fantastic,  or  the  improbable,  or  the  impossible  to  come 
in,  would  destroy  the  unity  of  his  story.  It  would  be  untrue,  and 
would  be  unjust  to  his  characters,  for  the  action  springs  from  them, 
and  is  controlled  by  them  or  by  social  forces  around  them.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  sensual  or  bloody  incident  into  "  Silas  Lapham"  would 
be  monstrous — impossible. 

The  veritist  has  wearied  of  the  expected  also.  He  does  not 
contrive  to  have  things  come  out  all  right  in  the  end  to  satisfy  some 
sentimentalist  who  wants  "  him"  to  always  marry  "  her."  He  cannot 
provide  such  endings  in  opposition  to  the  logic  of  all  that  has  gone 
before.  If  the  drift  of  the  action  is  in  a  certain  direction,  it  can  be 
changed  only  by  the  will  of  the  character  or  by  the  working  of  char- 
acters upon  social  environment. 

Neither  does  he  enjoy  the  fortuitous.  The  chance  thing,  the 
curious  coincidence,  has  small  value  to  the  veritist.  To  him  the 
sunny,  the  regular,  the  normal  is  miraculous.  He  studies  stars, 
not  comets.  The  spy  who  is  condemned  to  death  is  not  a  son  of  the 
general,  nor  a  nephew, — not  even  a  son  of  an  old  classmate:  he  is  a 
stranger.  This  lessens  the  agony,  but  raises  the  novelist's  art.  In 
the  drama  the  hero  does  not  rush  in  at  the  last  moment  and  bid  the 
villain  "  stand  back. "  The  son  and  husband  who  goes  off  to  the  war, 
and  whom  everybody  supposes  to  "be  dead,  continues  to  be  dead,  not- 
withstanding the  need  of   him  at  home.     The  bid  curmudgeon  who 
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bolda  the  mortgage  ha    not  the  .  1 1 ; r I > t «    i  .I'-.-n--  t<»  |.«.  ■  v.  i<|.,v 

In-  want    the  inters  I       In  thi  I  the  hero  does  not  ) i « : -* i r-  of  the 

heroine's  danger;  the  frill    ta       os1   and  the  wife  man 
ber  §tep  ohildrep  gat  on  peaceably  wil b  b< 

A  il   tins  because  I  be   veritist  da      not  <  .   bina 

•  Will  tin.,  oreate  an  effect?'  I    >uld  this  bappen?      but 

himself)  "  Would  tins  happen         1 l<  d< »e    ek ri 
that  the  spy  looks  like  the  general's  cli    d  thai  the  will  turns 

up;  be  merely  knows  that  it  is  not,  probable.      In  short,  lif'  on 

in  tins    novel    as    under    the  sun  ami    111    the    open    air.        T  !.r:il 

figures  »1<>  not  necessarily  ntarrj  or  die  ;it  the  end  of  the  book— they 
walk  ow  over  the  hill.  I  am  quite  willing  t<>  grant  that  tins  is  <lia- 
1 1-< ^^^ i 1 1« •  to  certain  minds,  but  the  writers  <»f  such  storii  ■•■  act 
writing  to  please  or  to  distress  romantically  Inclined  readers,  but  to 

satisfy  their  own  ideas  of  art.  That  is  to  say,  the  \<  ritist  form.-  his 
novel  upon  life,  not  upon  some  other  man's  book-  ;  not  even  upon  his 
own  eapriee,  Imt  upon  his  personal  impression  of  the  fact. 

It  is  not  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  imagination  involved. 
Imagination  is  generally  taken  to  mean  the  creation  of  weird,  un- 
natural, impossible,  or  pathologic  situations.  The  people  who  use 
the  word  thus  are  mistaken  in  their  psychology.  These  are  merely 
the  more  hackneyed  forms  of  the  imagination.  Imagination  is  not  a 
thing  possessed  only  by  an  occasional  morbid  writer  of  sensational 
fiction.  It  is  a  faculty  possessed  by  the  bridge-builder,  the  inventor, 
the  business  man,  often  in  far  higher  degree.  To  imagine  vice  and 
crime  and  salacious  incidents  is  not  to  my  mind  a  very  high  exercise 
of  the  imagination.  The  imagination  involved  in  the  writing  of 
truthful  novels  is  just  as  certainly  creative  as  that  used  in  the  "  Lone 
Horseman"  or  in  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  It  is  a  little  saner 
and  more  wholesome;  that  is  all.  That  it  is  not  photography  or  flat 
reporting  can  be  proved  by  this  fact:  the  critic  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  entirely  fictitious  characters  of  the  veritistic  novel  and 
the  characters  drawn  from  life.  The  critic  is  challenged  to  point 
out  in  "  A  Modern  Instance"  the  characters  "  photographed"  from 
life. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  objection  so  often  raised  that  the 
veritistis  a  gloomy  and  depressing  writer.  The  romanticist,  notwith- 
standing his  themes  of  blood  and  lust  and  tears,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  wholesome  and  inspiring  creature.  He  can  slay  men  in  war,  and 
imprison  maidens  in  donjon  keeps,  and  hound  poor  peasants  to  death, 
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and  v*'t  be  oalled  a  jo  ind  Lovelj    teacher  of  the  splendor  and 

\l        Repplier  i  I   oi    oelebrating   such  bo 

\h  ii  ;gard,  Mr.  Doyle,  Mr.  Weyman,  and  Mr  Crawford  act  upon 
thistheo  B     •     etheron  puts  his  soene  afar  off  and  clothes 

ins  ii  doublet  and  in  gold  inlaid    I        it  is 

all  beautiful  and  moral  and  inspiring  for  our  sons  and  daughters  to 
II--  maj  reflect    for  the  thousandth  time  the  beartless  cruelty 
and  injustioe  «>f  the  Middle   A     -     be  may  perpe  ordid  and 

lustful  news  of  life;  be  rj  elebrate  the  ideals  of  feudalism,  and 
repea  worn  slandei  ast  women,-   and  yet  be  considered  ex- 

cellent food  for  American  youth!  Hut  the  man  who  Btands  for  in« 
dividuality  and  freedom;  who  puts  woman  on  an  equality  with  man, 

making  her  a  human  being;  who  stands  for  a  pure  man  as  well  as  a 
pure  woman;  who  stands  for  an  altruistic  and  free  state  where  in- 
voluntary   poverty    does    not   exist;      who     teaches   the   danger    and 

radation  <>f  lust  and  greed,  and  who  inculcates  a  love  for  all  who 
live,  teaching  justice  and  equal  rights, — this  novelist  is  depressing  in 
his  effect  upon  his  readers! 

The  absurdity  involved  in  this  needs  no  exegesis.  It  will  appear 
in  the  mere  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "  romance"  dulls 
thought.  It  is  a  lie  that  lulls  the  conscience  to  sleep.  The  novel  or 
drama  of  life  stings,  arouses,  fires  with  exultant  and  awakened  hu- 
manitarian religion.  To  one  the  reader  goes  to  dream,  to  sensuously 
enjoy;  from  the  other,  the  reader  rises  with  broader  sympathy,  with 
more  complete  knowledge,  better  fitted  to  think  and  act  in  the  inter- 
est of  truth  and  freedom. 

In  advocating  veritism  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  apologizing  for 
the  so-called  French  realists.  In  fact  they  are  not  realists  from  my 
point  of  view.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  sex-mad.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  true  to  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  great  body  of 
citizens  in  France.  I  believe  the  average  man  or  woman  in  France 
is  sane  and  wholesome.  I  know  this  is  true  in  America.  They  may 
be  rough  and  sordid,  and  grim  with  a  life  of  toil,  but  as  a  rule 
Americans  are  not  sex -maniacs.  No  nation  can  endure  and  transact 
business  whose  citizens  are  as  depraved  as  those  set  forth  by  Zola  or 
his  feeble  imitators  here  in  America.  Even  were  his  books  true  of 
the  French,  it  would  not  justify  a  vile  imitation  of  them  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean.  To  imitate  a  grace  is  weakness;  to  imitate  a  vice  is 
criminal.  Veritism  shuts  out  those  novelists  who  think  that  only 
crime  is  real  and  only  vice  interesting.      It  does  not  include  dramas 
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w  bicli  deal  with  <M  ••a.  <•'!  1  /"l.i  1  1        •  iblo 

sal  iri  t .  be  1    oot  whal  I  mean  I 

It  will  be  .  een  thai  1  he  work  of  the  [Ie 

sets  himself  a  m<  •  1  arduou  1 1 

feel  his  individual  and  di  tinctive  comment  00  the  lif<  -I  him. 

Efe  cannot  allow  mere  incident  to  cover  up  la<  »n,     Be 

oannol  il\  to  rape  and  arson   to  keep  up  the  iutt 
He  relie    upon  the  power  and  variety  and  dignitj   of  truth.     He  has 
faith  In  the  phj  iologj  rather  than  in  the  pathology  in  human  life. 
1 1  requires  more  insight  and  more  creative  in  tell  ig< 
successful  novel-     as  Mi".  Bowells  has  done     without  a  e  crime 

or  unnatural  vice  in  any  of  them,  than  to  write  a  Bcore  oi  romances 
made  up  of  murder,  adulter}  ,  Buicide,  manslaughter,  and  all  the  other 
indispensable  elements  of  the  present-day    roman         To 
New  England  Nun,"orM  The Grandissimes, "  or  M  The  Cliff-Dwell< 
requires  something  better  than  mechanics  and  situations.     To  wi 
"Shore  Acres"  requires  a  conscience,  a  human  sympathy,  and  the 
power  to  individualize.     To  write  the  ordinary  melodrama  requires 
only  scissors  and  the  carpenter's  hammer. 

There  is  one  characteristic  which  I  believe  marks  the  diffi 
between  the  veritist  and  all  romancers  or  idealists.  The  veritist  loves 
actual  life;  the  romancers  shrink  from  it  as  if  from  cold  water.  The 
veritist  loves  realities,  is  moved  and  exalted  by  them.  lie  fights 
greed  and  depravity  face  to  face.  He  discerns  nobility  among  his 
street  companions.  He  laughs  with  them,  not  at  them.  He  feels 
the  waves  of  life  beat  upon  him,  and  is  moved  and  nerved  as  if  by 
the  dash  of  ocean  spray.  He  loves  the  sun  and  air.  He  sees  the 
drama  of  street  and  market-place.  He  finds  significance  and  beauty 
in  the  things  near  at  hand.     He  feels  no  need  of  "  escaping  from  life.  n 

The  romanticist  is  the  opposite  of  all  this,  however.  As  he  ap- 
proaches the  idealist,  he  places  great  stress  on  the  beautiful.  The 
castle  is  more  interesting  than  the  railway  station.  He  loves  subdued 
lights  and  retired  places.  His  characters  move  in  a  mist  of  senti- 
ment. He  does  not  enjoy  close  contact  with  life.  The  smell  of 
workmen  disgusts  him.  Business  men,  and  keen,  sensible  women, 
alarm  him  or  annoy  him.  He  withdraws  into  a  world  of  dead  people 
who  will  keep  their  distance  and  nod  when  he  pulls  the  string.  He 
charters  a  vessel  and  goes  round  the  world  in  search  of  a  motive. 
When  he  uses  the  near-at-hand  he  distorts  and  exaggerates  it  and 
lights  it  up  with  red  fire.      He  lacks  repose.      He    troubles  himself 
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muoh  About  eff<  U<  ordeal§  and  puts  bii  obaraofc 

through    triumphantly   in    thi  ol   enormous   odds.      His   .story 

cornea  out  right,  finish*  tunds  up,"    not  beoauieil  would  doio 

in  life,  hut  in  .•  notdo  10  in  life.     He  trail    of  people  who 

an-  not  in  ibors,  h  he  doea  not  like  common  people  in  real 

life  and  ol  v,<M  dd  not  like  them  better  in  book*.     (In  tins  he  ia 

atially  aristocratic  and  lacking  in  sympathy  and  insight,  from  the 
\ elitist's  point  of  view.)  The  brave  youth  always  succeeds;  the 
pure  girl  approbation  of  heaven;    the  immoral  are  mi« 

raculouslj  ohanged  by  the  power  of  some  good  woman.  The  drunkard 
keeps  his  pledge ;  the  villain  dies  endowing  an  orphan  asylum — all 
contrary  to  life  as  :i  matter  of  common  observation.  This  docs 
not  disturb  the  idealist  romancer.  "  It  is  not  true  to  life,"  cries  the 
veritist.      M  No,  but  it  ought  to  be,"  calmly  replies  the  idealist. 

1  am  not  orj  ing  out  against  this.  On  the  contrary  I  hope  it  will 
continue,  at  least  bo  long  as  it  is  a  sincere  expression  of  a  certain  out- 
look on  life.  When  it  is  mere  eil'ectism  1  desire  to  see  it  fail  ami 
die.  These  qualifications  and  descriptions  do  not  all  apply  to  any  one 
writer,  but  only  in  part.  The  romancer  is  really  of  all  shades  and 
-tades.  At  one  extreme  lie  deals  in  melodrama,  at  his  simplest  he  ap- 
proaches the  veritist.  Often  the  veritist  lapses  into  the  romanticist 
or  idealist  momentarily. 

It  all  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  temperament.  Certain  minds 
find  greater  value  in  realities  than  others.  One  mind  loves  and 
values  the  near-at-hand ;  another  finds  only  the  blue  distance  en- 
chanting. I  have  no  war  with  any  sincere  artist,  but  I  despise 
imitation  and  effecttsm.  No  great  art  ever  rose  or  ever  can  rise  that 
is  based  upon  imitation  or  that  sacrifices  truth  for  effect.  The 
romanticist  as  well  as  every  other  artist  should  ask  himself  whether 
he  is  working  to  please  some  cult — some  reader.  To  write  in  imita- 
tion of  Zola  is  as  fatal  to  real  utterance  as  to  write  in  imitation  of 
Scott.  Veritism  imagines  in  the  image  of  life.  Idealism  imagines  in 
the  image  of  some  ideal,  which  is  generally  of  the  past.  It  is  not  al- 
ways conventional,  not  always  of  the  past,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  so  in  form 
if  not  in  spirit.  To  create  in  the  image  of  life  is  the  only  road  to 
never-ending  art.  That  means  progress,  and  forever  progress.  To 
create  in  the  image  of  models  is  to  take  a  road  which  leads  in  a  circle 
that  never  rises  but  always  descends.  To  create  in  the  image  of  an 
ideal,  ignoring  the  earth,  is  like  painting  the  clouds  without  landscape. 

To  recapitulate  a  little:     In  the  Novel,  veritism  demands  sim- 
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well  as  beauty,  and  a  bold,  unflhrinkii  ith  life    but  it 

the  latitude  of  personal  imprei   ion  of  the  fact.     It-  has  produced 
diverse  novelist     as   Mi     Bowells,  Mi    .hum       \l        Will. in     M 
French  ("  Octave  Thanei    »    Mr.  Harold  Ifi  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 

Kirkland,  Mi  Murfree,  Mi".  Gable, and  many  more.  It  is  true  that 
bi  tne  of  these  writers  have  their  romantic  moment  ;  it  i  true  thai  some 
of  them  decline  to  be  classed  as  vent  i. sis.  Such  things  do  not  disturb 
the  critic.     Seeing  that  their  woi  based  apoo  truth  to  certain 

localities  and  conditions,  and  allowing  for  all  i 
tainly  represent  those  localities  and  conditions  with  sufficient  faithful- 
doss  to  be  classed  as  veril  i 

In  Poetry  it  leads  to  freedom  of  form — that  is,  to  a  closer  ap- 
proach to  the  passionate  speech  of  modern  men.  It  leads  to  di 
conventional  words  and  phrases  and  hackneyed  themes.  It  mod 
the  classic  and  fixed  forms.  Whitman  stood  for  one  phase  of  it, 
Sidney  Lanier  for  another,  James  Whitcomb  Iiiley  for  still  an- 
other. Whitman  was  a  powerful  iconoclast  and  teacher  of  freedom. 
Lanier  enlarged  and  modified  the  ancient  forms  which  Whitman 
threw  away.  Riley  is  striving  after  the  actual  emotional  utterances 
of  the  people.  These  poets  only  prophesy  change;  they  do  not  com- 
plete a  cycle:  let  that  be  stated  again. 

In  Sculpture,  veritism  demands  freedom  from  the  abstract.  It  de- 
mands a  return  to  the  same  source  from  which  all  true  art  has  sprung 
— study  of  actual  life.  It  will  lead  to  the  delineation  of  the  habits, 
amusements,  characters  of  modern  life.  Whatever  the  sculptor  loves 
and  desires  to  embody  in  stone  or  bronze — that  thing  is  suitable.  In 
this  way  will  original  work  be  done  and  imitation  die  out.  No  great 
sculpture  will  come  till  it  comes  out  of  spontaneous  effort.  The 
sculptor  who  chisels  a  nude  figure  with  the  right  leg  advanced  and 
calls  it  "  Charity, "  and  another  similar  figure  with  the  left  foot  ad- 
vanced and  calls  it  "  Faith, "  is  not  American,  and  his  work  is  not  art. 
Better  "  The  Checker-Players"  of  John  Eogers,  for  that  is  measur- 
ably true — has  humor  and  life  in  it.  The  work  of  a  man  like  Ed- 
ward Kemys,  once  a  hunter  and  trapper,  now  a  great  sculptor  of  wild 
animals,  shows  the  real  development.  Lanceray's  groups  in  bronze 
show  the  marvellous  inclusiveness  of  the  word  "  sculptor, "  once  we  are 
free  from  conventional  adherence  to  the  nude  and  to  the  ideal. 

In  the  Drama,  veritism  demands  the  abolition  of  formal  plot,  of 
45 
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man  life  [1  widens  the  dramatic  rooabulary.  It  relates  action  on 
the  I  >  action  in  life      It  leads  to  the        oi  the  probable  and  the 

who  1  in  the  novel.     It,  discards  the  abnormal,  the  exoep 

tional,  the  di  riminal,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of 

normal  human  life,  making  the  drama  1  with  the  novel  In 

the  scope  of  its  possible  themes,  [n  this  connection  the  dramas  of  Mr. 
Berne  and  Mr.  Thomas  hai  aifioance.  Mr.  Berne  has  discarded 
the  soliloquy,  the  aside,  the  fixed  complication,  and  the  villainous 
villain.     Mr.  Thomas,  Mi     Matthews,  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Mr.   Barnard 

attempting  simple  scenes  of  American  life.  "Shore  Acres"  and 
■■  In  Mizzoura"  announce  an  American  drama.  They  will  encourage 
still  more  faithful  and  sympathetic  studies  of  American  life. 

Finally  veritism,  as  1  see  it,  does  not  enslave,  it  sets  free,     [t 

-  not  even  say,  "  [dealize  life  seek  out  the  beautiful."  It  places 
tlu.'  artist  alone  before  life  and  says:  "You  are  alone  with  the 
fact  and  your  literary  conscience.  5Tour  product  is  your  own — or 
should  be.  It  should  be  your  individual  comment  upon  life.  Be 
yourself.  Do  not  cringe  or  prostrate  yourself;  above  all,  do  not  imi- 
tate. As  a  creative  mind,  the  great  masters  of  the  past  have  nothing 
for  vou.  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  ignore  them,  as  they 
ignored  the  masters  who  came  before  their  time.  All  that  Shake- 
speare or  Goethe  knew  of  humanity,  you  may  know ;  not  through 
them,  not  at  second  or  third  hand,  but  through  a  study  of  present 
life — by  contact  with  men  and  women  and  with  physical  nature. " 

Every  creative  artist  in  the  past,  small  or  great,  created  in  the 
image  of  life  as  he  knew  it  and  loved  it.  Shakespeare  wrote  great 
plays  by  studying  life,  not  by  studying  Shakespeare.  Were  he  liv- 
ing to-day  he  would  be  writing  novels  and  dramas  of  living  men  and 
women,  not  imitations  of  the  dramas  of  feudalism.  The  only  justifi- 
cation for  an  American  writer,  painter,  or  sculptor  is  that  he  add  some- 
thing to  the  literature  or  other  art  of  the  world.  To  imitate,  to  shirk, 
to  write  for  mere  gain  or  to  satisfy  vanity,  will  not  add  a  lasting  word 
to  any  art.  The  American  artist  must  grow  out  of  American  condi- 
tions and  reflect  them  without  deprecatory  shrug  or  spoken  apology. 
He  may  not  always  keep  himself  on  the  highest  level,  but  it  should 
be  his  constant  care  to  be  faithful  to  the  fact  in  the  light  of  his 
literary  conscience.  In  this  way  he  will  at  least  escape  imitation,  and 
he  may  speak  a  new  word  about  the  soul  or  catch  a  new  light  break- 
ing amid  the  reeds  of  the  river  bank.  Hamlin  Garland. 


Mow    THE    BILLS  OF  SOCIALISM    WILL    BE    PAID. 

I y  the  111:1111  premi  1         arrecl  upon  winch  Mr.  (iodkin  In 
his  interesting  paper  in  The  EPobi  m   for  June,  on    'Who  will  I 
the  Bills  of  Socialism?"  then,  of  the  whole  socialistic  fa 

falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  social:  Station  that  aims  to  mi 

world  a  better  world  to  live  in,  being  usele    .  maj 
Mr.  Godkin  takes  the  ground  that,  while  the  adoption  oi  lism 

would  make  a  great  inorease  in  fche  Living  ex]  rilized 

population,  there  would   be  no  increase  of   income  to  provide  the 
means  to  make  such  an  Improved  standard  of  living  possible.     If 

this  radical  defect,  in   the  structure  of   socialism  exists,   it.  would  i 

saved  the  waste  of  a  great  deal  <>f  energy  and  misdirected  effort  to 

point  it    out    before;     and   it  is    remarkable    that,  a    factor    of    . 
immense  import  should  have  escaped  the  attention  of  all  the  lea 
of  that  school  of  thought,  many  of  whom  are  men  of  strong  intelli- 
gence, of  keen  perceptions,  and  of  cultivated  minds. 

But  Mr.  Godkin  appears  wholly  to  have  overlooked  one  of  the 
fundamental  claims  of  socialism.  At  all  events,  one  finds  no  allu- 
sion whatever  thereto  in  his  paper,  although  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  without  this  factor  is  very  much  like  a  consideration  of 
the  Abolition  movement  without  the  question  of  slavery.  This 
claim  is,  that  with  the  adoption  of  socialistic  principles  there 
would  be  such  an  enormous  increase  in  income  as  to  make  an 
advanced  standard  of  living  a  very  easy  possibility.  In  Mr.  God- 
kin's  reading  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward"  he  must  have 
skipped  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  wastefulness  of  the  competitive 
system,  and  have  been  impressed  only  with  those  fantastic  features  of 
the  story  that  to  readers  with  anti -socialistic  prejudices  appear  to 
constitute  its  chief  quality.  These  chapters  have  commended  them- 
selves  to  not  a  few  economists  of  sound  reputation  as  admirable 
examples  of  clear  and  logical  statement.  Had  Mr.  Godkin  given  any 
attention  to  them  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  see  that  there  was 
some  reason  for  claiming  that  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
income  of  the  community  under  the  adoption  of  socialistic  methods. 
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Whether   the     J  option  of  these  method     be   practicable,   lot  other 

i  and  is  fairlj  open  to  question. 

\l  ■    Q  irae    that  M  the  peculiarity  of  the  social  evolution 

which  the  philosophy  i    now  impending  is,  thai  it  i    to  be  nol  a 

monej  '-making  but  a  spending  evolution,"  and  his  arguments  are 
chiefly  directed  to  Bhow  that  the  division  of  all  the  wealth  in  i 
tence  among  the  masses  per  capita  would  not  make  any  appreciable 
difference  in  their  condition,  even  for  a  Bingle  year.  No  thoughtful 
ould  dream  of  disputing  this  deduction;  for  no  thoughtful 
socialist  that  1  have  ever  b  lard  of  attaches  any  importance  whatever 
to  Hi*'  nonsensical  idea  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  masse-  by 
dividing  up  existing  wealth,  however  inequitable  thej  may  deem  its 
•lit  apportionment.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a  notion  of  those  who 
have  given  but  superficial  consideration  to  the  subject,  that  social- 
is  based  upon  "  the  notion  that  there  is  a  reservoir  of  wealth 
somewhere,  either  in  the  possession  of  the  government  or  the  rich, 
which  might  he  made  to  difluse  'plenty  through  a  smiling  land,'" — 
a  notion  which  is  declared  "  probably  the  most  miseliievous  delusion 
which  has  ever  taken  hold  on  the  popular  mind." 

Multiplication,  rather  than  division,  forms  the  chief  concern  of 
socialism.  The  reservoir  of  wealth  which  socialism  aims  to  "  tap"  is 
potential,  not  actual.  That  reservoir  is  so  vast  that  the  world's 
existing  wealth  is  a  trifle  in  comparison,  and  its  disposition  is  a 
matter  of  slight  moment.  The  marvellous  growth  of  the  existing 
wealth,  however,  supplies  the  strong  justification  of  precedent  for  the 
reasoning  of  socialism  in  this  respect.  The  keynote  of  this  reason- 
ing wras  inadvertently  struck  by  Mr.  Godkin  in  his  remark  that 
M  when  the  world  gave  up  slavery  it  substituted  for  a  very  wasteful 
form  of  labor  a  much  more  productive  one. "  Socialism  aims  to 
substitute  for  the  present  very  wasteful  industrial  methods  much 
more  productive  ones. 

The  production  of  wealth  proceeds  chiefly  on  creative  lines. 
The  process  may  be  called  a  vegetative  one,  like  the  manifold  repro- 
duction of  corn  from  the  seed,  rather  than  accumulative,  as  in  the 
digging  of  mineral  treasures  from  the  ground.  Wealth  wisely 
employed  begets  wealth.  Its  wise  employment  means  the  keeping 
of  men  steadily  and  profitably  at  work  and  the  multiplying  of  the 
productivity  of  their  hands  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  enor- 
mous growTth  of  wealth  that  has  distinguished  the  present  century  is 
mainly  due  to  the  observation  of  these  principles;  and  it  has  been 
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promoted  by  the  wonderful  advances  of  and  Lnv<       >n. 

conge  i  ion  .  I  be  retarding  in  the  proc< 

wide  financial  ci  ind  th<  equently  acute  mai 

human  suffering  and   mi  thcr    with    ch 

poverty   and  degradation,     appear  to  be   "l1"'    to  t 

unskilled  u  e  of  the  instrumentalities  that  have  I 

developed  in  the  industrial  world,     a developmenl  that 

sooia]  ohanges  of  corresponding  import,  only  the  beginn  hich 

w  e  are  now  witnessing. 

[ndustriaJ  activitj  of  all  kinds  ii    based  upon  servi  >nly 

justification  Eor  an  industrial  action  is  the  Bervice  thereby  perfoi 
for   the   oommunity,    or   for   that   portion  of   the   community  that 
requires  it.     Actions  to  other  ends-— either  use!'  in  the 

less  duplication  of  functions,  or  positively  detrimental,  as  in  can 
enormous  proportions  of  the  world's  wealth  to  be  squandered  in 
response  to  artificial  demands  created  only  to  make  an  opportunity 
for  profit  in  supplying  them,  like  the  advertising  and  sale  of  quack 
nostrums — are  without  justification.  The  amount  of  wealth  abso- 
lutely wasted  in  these  ways  is  appalling. 

Every  person  employed  in  service  useful  to  the  community  is  to 
that  extent  a  public  functionary.  Under  present  conditions  nearly 
every  person  practically  appoints  himself  to  what  in  effect  is  public 
office,  taking  either  the  place  in  which  he  fancies  he  may  find  the 
most  remunerative  or  agreeable  employment,  or  into  which  circum- 
stances may  force  him,  regardless  whether  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  may  not  already  be  employed  in  such  work.  It  is  very 
much  as  if  in  a  great  manufacturing  establishment  the  employees 
were  free  to  turn  to  those  portions  of  the  work  that  best  suited  their 
own  inclinations  or  whims.  In  a  rough  way,  perhaps,  the  law  of 
chance  may  give  effectiveness  to  the  organization  of  the  world's 
industry  upon  automatic  principles,  though  at  a  prodigious  waste  of 
effort.  Such  organization  is,  however,  like  the  methods  of  wild 
Nature  when  left  to  herself,  with  her  prodigal  expenditure  of  energy 
in  the  output  of  millions  of  seed  for  the  production  of  one  forest 
tree,  as  opposed  to  the  methods  of  the  intelligent  gardener, — which 
are  based  upon  a  familiarity  with  the  processes  of  Nature, — who 
husbands  his  resources  to  the  utmost  and  makes  every  seed  effective 
in  the  development  of  its  productive  possibilities  to  the  highest 
decree. 

Eminent  economists  have  estimated  that  the  capacity  of  mechani- 
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oal  and  other  scientific  instrumentalities  even  now  exi  ting  is  Buffi- 

t,  if  tl.  ily  utilized,  to  supply  all  mankind  not  only  with  the 

,  but  also  with  the  rea  onable  luxuries.     It  may  well 

I:   Why,  then,  is  this  not  done  when  all  the  facilities  exist  for 

doing  it?     The  ansu  B  the  instruments  of  production 

chiefly  monopolized  l>v  those  whose  primary  aim  is  not  the  ser- 

oi  mankind,  but  their  own  selfish  advantage,  and  who  operate 

them  only  bo  long  as  they  find  it  profitable  to  themselves  to  do  so. 

In  consequence,  the  ma         i  mankind  are  compelled  to  devote  their 

toil  in  the  first  instance  to  the  advantage  oi  the  favored  few  among 

r  fellows,   rather  than  to  their  ov  ice,    winch  is  the  real  end, 

and  hut  for  which  they  would  not  he  called  upon  to  toil  at  all. 
This  makes  the  term  M  industrial  slavery"  something  more  than  a 
figure  of  speech.  For  there  is  a  compulsion  of  circumstance  as 
Strong  as  the  compulsion  of  law.  Theoretically  a  man  is  free  to  work 
as  he  cl  ;   but  when  he  attempts  to  follow  his  choice  he  is  apt  to 

find  that  the  only  alternative  to  working  in  exactly  the  way  that 
Bomebody  else  chooses  to  make  him  is  to  become  a  tramp  and  to 
prey  upon  his  fellows.  The  responsibility  for  this  condition  of  things 
lies,  however,  not  with  those  individuals  or  classes  who  monopolize 
services  that  somebody  else  would  monopolize  if  they  did  not,  but 
with  the  mass  of  mankind,  which  at  present  is  too  ignorant  to  exert 
the  powers  that  it  might  exert  if  it  only  would. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  simple  enough,  in  its  statement. 
If  the  instruments  of  production  were  owned  by  the  producers, — 
who  are  also  the  consumers, — all  that  would  have  to  be  done  would 
be  to  produce  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  distribute 
through  the  medium  of  the  most  effective  and  practicable  instrumen- 
tality, the  governmental  organization,  which  Mr.  Bellamy  has  very 
aptly  characterized  as  "  the  hand  of  the  people. "  Although  this 
principle  is  simple  enough  in  statement,  its  practical  application  is 
opposed  by  colossal  difficulties.  The  people's  hand  is  unskilled 
as  yet,  and  its  owner  has  little  idea  of  its  potential  cunning.  Educa- 
tion to  the  task  and  experience  in  its  performance  are  demanded,  and 
these  can  come  only  by  degrees.  But  the  hand  has  given  evidence 
of  its  capability  in  not  a  few  instances,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
inherent  reason  why  it  should  not  be  trained  to  realize  ultimately  all 
that  is  predicated.  It  is  a  noble  end,  that  of  inspiring  mankind  to 
serve  itself;  and  the  striving  to  its  attainment  deserves  encourage- 
ment from  all  well-wishers  of  the  race,  and  not  their  ridicule  because 
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<»r  tin-  enormous  «l iflicu I  The  I 

dear  l'v  t Iriendi    oi  I  ich  s    th<  m  ol  tl 

ier\  ioe,  or  the  adopl  ion  of  m<  >re  b<  u  I  efficienl 

pal  udminietral  ion  than  1 1  i  bich  chari 

citie    in  the  l  fnited  States,  that  lil  •  And  b 

in  i he  w;i\-  of  their  realization.     But  that  ii  no  n 
who  have  them  at  heart  should  be  scoffed  at. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  mi  chievous  delusion    that  ha 
ession  of  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  those  w\  trol  the 

affairs  of  our  modern  civilization  i  inverted  view  of  in< 

relations  that  confuses  the  means  with  the  end     regarding  "  bu 
as  something  to  be  fostered  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  as  a  func- 
tion for  the  service  of  the  people;  and  therefore  regarding  the  people 
as  a  mass  of  inert  materia]  to  be  exploited  for  the  profit  of  the  b 
ness  world,     [t  is  this  delusion  thai  to  our  great  corporations 

their  unspeakable  arrogance  in  their  attitude  toward  the  public,  and 
that  causes  inquiries  into  their  methods  to  be  resented  as  "inter 
ence  with  matters  of  private  concern."     It  is  this  delusion  that  gi 
to  our  multi-millionaires  their  dangerous  power  o\  and 

fortunes  of   their  fellows,  and   that  causes  them  to  for   thi 

selves  the  divine  right  to  rule  that  was  once  claimed  by  kings.  It  is 
this  delusion  that  has  just  presented  the  astounding  spectacle  of  a 
great  'Trust  insolently  rising  superior  tQ  the  National  Government 
itself,  dictating  its  policy,  and,  first  and  last,  to  that  end  coolly  dis- 
pensing a  million  dollars  or  so  from  its  overflowing  treasury.  It  is 
this  delusion  that  practically  delegates  to  great  corporations  the 
prerogative  of  taxation  belonging  to  a  sovereign  people,  and  that 
makes  the  latter  pay  roundly  for  the  privilege  of  not  serving  them- 
selves. 

This  squandering  of  vast  sums  in  the  debauchment  of  politics — 
sums  extorted  from  the  masses,  who  are  thus  compelled  to  foot  the 
expenditures  for  the  usurpation  of  their  government — is  a  significant 
instance  of  the  waste  that  would  be  avoided  were  it  possible  to 
realize  the  ideals  of  socialism.  The  money  that  Mr.  Godkin  com- 
plains is  wrung  by  the  State  from  the  hard  earnings  of  sorely  pressed 
people  in  the  shape  of  taxation,  is  a  bagatelle  in  comparison  with 
the  burden  of  private  taxation  imposed  by  the  various  "  interests'' 
upon  the  community ;  and  which  the  community  cannot  escape,  as 
many  individuals  are  enabled  to  escape  the  payment  of  their  just 
dues  to  the  governing  powers.     That  Mr.  Godkin  himself  recognizes 
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I      iniquity  of  this  usurpation  of  the  taxing  power  is  evident  in 
tin-  conduct   of   Ins   most   valiant  conl  •:mi  l  one         piououB 

phase  thereof.     But   t.  >rm  <>f   the   tariff     however   radical  it 

inav  ultimately  l->-     will  go  but  a  little  way  toward  remedying  tins 
vil,   that  holds  its  gra  p  upon  the  public  by   many  a  firm 

Mi.  Godkin's  position,  indeed,  in  certain  re  peots,  carried  t<»  it.- 

oal  conclusion,  would  concede  the  claims  of  socialism,     !!<■  well 

says  that  government   from  the  outset  is  a  joint  Btock  enterprise. 

Whether,  besides  conducting  the  post-office,  government  should  con 

duot  al  works  and  water-works,  < !<-{ »•  -n< Is,  he  holds,  on  time 

ami  place  and  circumstance ;  and  in  the  interests  of  civilization  he 
insists  also  that  the  State  should  undertake  the;  education  of  children, 
after  all,  it  seems  that  he  is  not  a  little  of  Q  socialist  himself! 
\  rational  socialist  would  go  any  farther  in  these  directions  than 
was  expedient,  for  an  advance  too  hasty  would  mean  more  loss 
than  gain. 

But  would  Mr.  Godkin  not  qualify  the  following  statement:  "It 
makes  no  difference  to  me  where  I  get  my  gas,  or  water,  or  trans- 
portation, provided  I  get  it  good  and  pure,  provided  I  am  not  forced 
to  take  it  if  I  do  not  want  it,  and  provided  I  am  not  compelled  to 
pay  for  anybody  else's  supply"?  It  should  make  a  vast  difference 
to  a  friend  of  good  government  whether  he  obtains  these  supplies 
from  sources  that  rank  with  the  chief  causes  of  the  corruption  of 
government — as  do  the  great  lighting,  water,  and  transportation  cor- 
porations, as  a  rule.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  "  to  aliow  the  city 
government  of  New  York  to  do  things  which  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
let  the  corporation  of  Birmingham  or  Berlin  do,  would  be  extremely 
foolish."  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  because  it  is 
not  permitted  to  do  these  things  is  precisely  the  reason — or  at  least 
one  of  the  main  reasons — why  the  New  York  government  is  so  bad. 
It  is  in  its  relations  with  private  interests,  through  the  control  of  the 
city  government,  that  Tammany  is  enabled  to  exert  its  tremendous 
power.  It  is  distinctly  not  for  the  interest  of  Tammany  that  the  city 
should  be  allowed  to  do  what  Berlin  and  Birmingham  do.  We 
have  recently  seen  a  Tammany  mayor  oppose  most  violently  the  prop- 
osition that  the  city  should  build  and  own  the  projected  new  local 
transit  system,  and  denounce  as  "  socialists"  the  prominent  business 
men  who  advocate  its  public  ownership.  He  knew  full  well,  by 
experience  with   the  Manhattan    Elevated  Eailroad  Company,  how 
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much  more  advantageou    it  wt    lot  Tammany  to  havi 
corporation  i«»  deal  with  than  if  irould  h 

little  pickings  and  stealings  it.  might  mana;^  t<>  :-<tup  public 

ownership  of  tin-  si  tern,   under  an  accountability  which  would 
likeh  to  grow  more  and  tnon  >n.     The  fact  I 

New  York  baa,  in  the  only  example  of  the  publii  ip  and 

operation  of  a  local  transit  railway  line  in  this  country  an  admirable 
illustration  <>f  the  principle,  should  be  more  wid  u  and  ap- 

preciated than  it.  is.     Tin-  cable  cars  oveT  the  Brooklyn  Bi 
operated  by  the  bridge  trustees,     a  board  represent!  own- 

ership of  the  bridge  by  the  municipalities  of  New  fork  and  lyn. 

It  is  called  by  experts  the  best  cable  m  in  the  count]        The 

Bervioe  is  excellent,  and  the  fare  is  three  cents,  or  I  vo  and  a  half 
cents  by  tickets  sold  in  packages.  The  footway  over  the  bridge  is 
free  of  toll.  Although  there  was  scandal  in  the  building  of  the 
bridge,  the  management  is  now  very  efficient,  and  I  have  never  heard 
its  integrity  impeached.  The  bridge  furnishes  a  good  instance  of  the 
advantage  of  municipal  control  over  that  by  private  corporation. 
And  yet  it  is  proposed  to  let  private  corporations  build  and  control 
the  new  Brooklyn  bridges! 

New  York  has  always  done  well  witli  the  public  ownership  of 
its  system  of  water-works.  There  have  been  some  grave  scandals, 
to  be  sure,  and  there  hvas  been  some  mismanagement.  The  aque- 
duct frauds,  however,  of  a  few  years  ago,  were  the  outcome  of 
dealings  with  private  interests,  that  is,  with  contractors.  The 
contract  system  of  city  work  is  full  of  opportunities  for  fraud. 
But  it  would  be  wholly  gratuitous  to  assume  that  the  water-works 
would  have  given  anything  like  the  present  satisfaction  had  they 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company.  The  public  ownership  of 
the  docks  has  also  proved  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  New 
York. 

The  capital  of  the  elevated  railway  system  of  New  York  has 
been  so  watered  that  its  profits  represent  an  enormous  dividend  on 
the  original  investment.  If  this  system  were  owned  by  the  public, 
it  would  represent  so  many  millions  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
Tammany's  blackmailing  influence,  and  this  the  Tammany  mavor 
knows  very  well.  Now  suppose  the  system  had  been  built  by  the 
city,  as  the  new  system  very  likely  will  be;  suppose  it  were  operated 
by  the  city,  the  public  gaining  the  advantage  in  reduced  rates  and 
improved  service,  while  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking-fund  would 
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wipe  out  the  oapitali  sation  upon  which  the  public  i    qow  compelled 
to  pay  interest  and  dividendi  indefinitely  in  the  future:  would  these 
aot  mean  the  burden  oi  everybody  lightened  by  bo  much,  and 
lile  made  correspondingly  more  enjoyable? 

A.pply  the  same  idea  to  the  supplying  oi  gas  and  electric  light. 
Glasgow,  1  understand,  has  wiped  out  the  capitalization  oi  its  gas- 
works, and  supplies  very  cheap  The  Boston  suburb  oi  Brain- 
tree,  with  its   municipal   "plant,"  supplies  its  people  with  electric 

light  for  domestic  U8e  at  six  nulls  an  hour,  while  the  Boston  coin  panics 

charg         i  cent,  and  in  the  northern  Buburbs  the  Maiden  company, 

ing  f^nr  municipalities  with  a  total  population  oi  nearly  70,000, 

charges  a  cent  and  a  half .     Does  not  oheap  light,  cheap  water,  and 

cheap  transportation,  as  compared  with  the  dearer  supplies  under 

"  private  enterprise,"  mean  that  everybody  enjoying  those  advantages 

live  it  deal  better  than   he   has  been  in  the   habit  of   living  and 

has  w%  far  more  fun"?  I  can  not  see,  either,  that  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty as  to  where  the  money  comes  from  that  provides  these  services. 

rybody  who  enjoys  them  pays  for  them  more  easily  and  has  con- 
siderably more  money  left  to  spend  for  other  things.  By  extending 
the  principles  indefinitely  to  other  services  as  the  public  is  prepared 
to  assume  them, — there  being,  as  Mr.  Godkin  acknowledges,  no  hard 
and  fast  line  between  what  is  legitimately  public  and  private  enter- 
prise,— we  have  a  pretty  easy  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  will  pay 
the  bills  of  socialism?" 

A  word  as  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  proper  degree  of 
administrative  talent  essential  to  such  an  increase  of  public  functions. 
Mr.  Godkin  finds  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  here,  and  he  says  that 
any  salary  to-day  is  small  for  competent  managers  of  great  private 
enterprises,  such  as  railroads  and  mills.  He  says  that,  while  the 
opportunities  for  display  of  their  talents  even  now  are  immense,  yet 
the  men  wanted  do  not  appear.  This  assertion  is  open  to  doubt. 
The  salaries  paid  by  railway  corporations  and  insurance  companies, 
for  instance,  are  largely  for  "  fancy"  purposes,  being,  in  many 
respects,  paid  for  names,  for  political  influence,  or  for  other  reasons, 
rather  than  for  real  services.  I  could  mention  a  certain  gas-lighting 
corporation  in  a  great  city,  which,  on  changing  hands,  gave  to  its 
officials,  including  directors,  salaries  to  the  amount  of  $60,000,  where- 
as only  $15,000  at  most  had  previously  been  paid  for  the  same  ser- 
vices. This  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers.  In  Massa- 
chusetts it  is  a  common  practice  for  quasi-public  corporations  to  em- 
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ploy  as  legislative  counsel  prominent  politicians  from  - 
to  as  to  make  their  influence  felt  on  l>'»th  side  .     Our  post  oflB  e 
withstanding  a  defective  oivii  sei  i  fairly  effi  ion. 

It.  pays  no  enormous  salai  I  its  management  d  iffer  in 

comparison    with    the    management  of    the   •     ::■    s  rnmpanms.      (> 

army  engineer  oorps  Is  full  of  men  of  exceptional  talent.     T 
work  for  the  government  is  well  done.     Their  salai 
bu1  there  is  an  attractivene  b  in  the  way  of 
(!<•  corps  that  retains  them  m  the  employ  of  th<  t,     I  I 

observed  also  that  those  oities  that  are  well  governed  And  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  efficient  officials.  And  New  ECng  md  i  full  of 
towns  where  the  best  citizens  freely  give  their  time  to  the  man 
ment  of  public  affairs  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  their  own.  In  the 
Light  of  such  facts  the  fear  that  there  would  be  insufficient  adminis- 
trative talent  is  hardly  warranted,  and  there  is  little  I  for  the 
assertion  that  human  nature  must  change  before  men  can  be  tru 
witli  such  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Godkin  remarks  in  effect  that  Mr.  Bellamy,  as  a  typical 
exponent  of  socialism,  predicts  a  change  in  human  nature  which  will 
make  us  all  wise,  industrious,  and  self-denying.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Bellamy  distinctly  says  that  human  nature  would  not  change,  but 
that  a  change  in  the  circumstances  affecting  it  would  cause  human 
nature  to  manifest  itself  differently.  That  is  sound  sense,  borne  out 
by  practical  observation,  as  we  may  see  by  contrasting  the  social  con- 
ditions of  a  backwoods  community  in  Kentucky  with  the  social  con- 
ditions of  a  typical  New  England  town,  both  inhabited  by  people  of 
the  same  English  stock,  but  with  such  a  difference  in  education, 
moral  standards,  and  general  characteristics  that  it  would  seem  that 
human  nature  was  a  different  thing  in  the  two  communities.  Similar 
differences  may  be  observed  between  the  populations  of  two  great 
cities  inhabited  by  the  same  race  or  mixture  of  races,  one  community 
well  governed  and  the  other  badly  governed.  No  change  in  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  two  populations  is  to  be  credited  with  the 
superiority  of  one  over  the  other;  for  the  attendant  conditions 
simply  cause  the  nature  of  one  population  to  manifest  itself  in  a 
more  desirable  way.  If,  therefore,  socialism  is  to  bring  about  a 
better  order  of  things,  it  is  natural  that  human  nature  should  con- 
form itself  thereto.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  such  an  order  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature. 
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16  critiofl  of  socialism  oan  see  no  signs  of  anything   like  an 

ilution"  of  which  1 1.  claim  to 

>nd  an  extension  ol        eramental  functiom  in  certain 

directions,   industrially  and  othei  ¥et  that  alone  is  of  vast 

The  activities  of  our  government     in  matters  affecting 

the  common  welfare  have  enormously  in  I  in  modern  tunes,  and 

with  that  in»  i  »me  an  aptitude,  born  of  experience,  that 

gives  good  promise  for  an  immense  extension  of  such  activities  as 

time  on.     Call  it  "movement,"  "progress,"  "evolution,"  or 

what  we  will,  there  are  certain  aspects  of  recent  industrial  and  social 

elopments  that  many  thoughtful  persons  find  extremely  signiii- 

t.       Among   them   arc  the  coincidences  of  th<  .vl.h  of  democ- 

racy, the  spread  of  popular  education,  the  achievements  of  modern 
science,  and  the  consequent  conduct  of  industrial  operations  on  an 
enormous  scale  that  necessitates  the  substitution  of  combination  for 
competition  as  the  controlling  principle  in  trade,  and  the  rapidly 
growing  and  world-wide  socialistic  agitation  that  to-day  presents  the 
most  interesting  subject  of  economic  study.  As  industrial  life  forms 
the  basis  of  social  existence,  and  as  government  supplies  the  fabric  of 
social  organization,  it  seems  reasonable  to  look  for  a  strengthening  of 
governmental  functions  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  complex  devel- 
opment of  industrial  activity. 

Just  what  shape  the  new  direction  of  affairs  will  take  is  of  course 
beyond  conjecture.  But,  since  history  tells  us  that  the  progress  of 
civilization  has  meant  the  steady  growth  of  a  mutual  conformity 
among  men  and  a  submission  to  intelligent  direction  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  welfare,  we  may  expect  to  see  this  tendency — as  the 
manifestation  of  an  authority  not  personal  but  collective  in  its  deri- 
vation— overcome  more  and  more  the  inclination  of  individuals  to 
resist  the  influences  that  impose  a  healthful  self-restraint,  and  become 
the  controlling  power  in  industrial  and  social  organization.  Its  real- 
ization may  be  withheld  for  a  long  time,  but  it  seems  no  more 
chimerical  to  look  for  its  ultimate  coming  than  for  the  coming  of 
other  reforms  toward  which  good  people  aspire.  With  it  would 
come  naturally  a  far  more  equitable  and  satisfactory  distribution  of 
the  products  of  industry  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  While 
its  day  may  be  very  far  distant,  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  one 
century  science  has  thrust  into  the  hands  of  man  instruments 
of  such  wonderful  capacity  as  to  revolutionize  the  work  of  the 
world,  gives  reason   for  the  expectation   that  within  a  correspond- 
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iii'U    Inn  I   period  the  hand     thai  arc  a  illcd   in  the 

..i   those  instrumentalitie     will  acquire  the  ounning,   and  the  bi 
oi  man   the  knowledge,  for  their  wise  utilization  in  the 
the  race, 

!  -  i.\  i    i  i.i.  B 


THE   NKW    PSYCHOLOGY    AS  A    BASIS  OF   EDUCATION. 

It  ii  now  n»-:irl  v  ken  years  since  1  began  to  coll<  I  boos    in 

penology,  and  allied  subjects,  used  in  American  ool 
i  Near]  v  three  hundred  titles  of  these  are  now  in  press ;  and  more 

than  ;i  soore  oi  these  books  I  bave  a  ed  myself.  These  subjects 
have  generally  been  taught  by  the  presidents  oi  our  colleges  in  the 
senior  pear,  as  tin-  culmination  of  the  A.  B.  course.     Down  to  the 

nnmg  of  this  century,  and  in  many  places  since,  the  president 
conducted  the  college,  assisted  by  tutors;  and  these  subjects  were 
ooiated  with  theology  and  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures. 
Down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  although  American 
students  did  not  read  Aristotle  on  their  knees,  or  swear,  upon  taking 
their  degrees,  to  defend  his  philosophy,  as  they  did  at  Oxford, 
logic  was  central  and  supreme.  This  old  logic-cult,  from  the  days 
of  the  Sophists  down  through  the  academy  stoa,  the  forensic3  of 
Abelard,  and  the  church  councils  before  and  after  Luther's  Theses, 
was  the  chief  academic  method  in  the  early  American  colleges. 
Weekly  or  semi- weekly  interest  centred  in  debate  between  students 
and  professors ;  imaginary  responders  were  set  up  if  there  were  no 
real  ones;  it  was  the  method  by  which  theology  and  metaphysics 
were  wrought  out  in  forge  and  heat,  and  forced  home  upon  unwilling 
minds.  Of  all  this,  deductive  logic  with  the  doctrine  of  fallacies, 
most  interesting  of  all,  was  the  canon  and  norm.  Not  only  was  it 
the  organon  of  the  soul  in  dealing  with  ideas,  categories,  etc.,  which 
were  then  more  real  than  any  objects  of  nature,  but  it  presided  over 
rhetoric,  oratory,  and  grammar,  in  the  days  when  the  maxim  bonus 
grammaticus  bonus  iheologus  was  literally  true.  When  induction 
came  with  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Mill,  it  found  its  way  very  slowly  into 
college  courses,  and  has  not  proved  any  very  great  academic 
viability ;  but  deduction,  despite  its  admirable  recent  text-books  and 
its  slight  present  revival,  is  now  but  a  mere  rudiment  of  what  it  was. 

Ethics  was  the  second  branch  of  philosophy  to  attain  academic 
prominence  here.  Although  taught  from  the  first,  it  was  an  object 
of  suspicion  with  most  religious  leaders.     Cotton  Mather  called  it 
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of  ethical  oou  pbi     at  W  illiam    I  \i\  to  be  ri  dai 

and  radical   innovation  beoan  e  if     tendencie 

works,  wlncli  wriv  called  "filth}  i  The  early  A 

books  are  all  chiefly  theological;  ami  all   tin-  |m»;'iv:«»s  made  i 
centuries  of  discussion  was  the  transition  from  the  new  thai 

was  likeness  to  God,  Bis  will  was  the  onlj  it   for  duty,  and 

morality  was  His  n  vealed  code,  to  the  view  that  it    • 
m  innate  intuitions  and  sentiments   in   man.      I  before 

tin-    Declaration    of    [ndependence,    which  o    much    to   this 

ethiosJ  movement,  our  text- 1 ks  expatiated  upon  political 

they  had  not  done  since  Aristotle.     But  it.  was  the  [Jnitarian  m< 
ment  with  its  hearty  belief  in  good  works,  the  Ann  Slav* 
sion,  ami  other  Inter  reforms,  that  vastly  enlarged  the  >  of  our 

college  ethics.  The  amazing  number  of  these  texl  books  con  I 
a  peculiar  national  manifestation.  They  arc  written  from  ma 
standpoints;  and  -especially  if  wo  include  the  scores  of  Lett 
Lectures,  guides,  manuals,  and  "own  books'1  of  ethical  import 
addressed  to  young  men  and  women — we  shall  realize  that  we  have 
here  an  American  specialty  equalled  in  no  other  age  or  Land. 
Either  we  have  had  especial  cause  to  Eeel  solicitous  about  the  young, 
or  else  we  are  a  nation  of  unusual  pedagogic  proclivities.  The 
chief  reason  of  all  this  enormous  volume  of  moral  inculcation  is 
found  in  the  absence  of  the  great  body  of  custom,  tradition,  and 
ethnic  spirit,  and  in  the  mixture  of  ethnic  stocks  described  in  my 
article  in  the  May  number  of  The  Forum,  and  in  the  endeavor  of 
the  strenuous  Puritan  conscience  to  leaven  and  unify  the  distracting 
and  dissipating  elements  of  our  national  life.  This  is  the  most  origi- 
nal and  important  educational  element  yet  contributed  by  this  coun- 
try; for,  unlike  logic,  it  was  a  product  of  our  own  peculiar  national 
needs. 

Third,  and  later,  came  in  another  element,  viz.,  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  which  two  decades  ago  constituted  half  of  all  the  teach- 
ing in  this  field  in  Germany.  With  some  American  professors  this 
culminated  in  Hegelism ;  with  others,  in  the  so-called  theory  of 
knowledge.  This  vast  and  sudden  expansion  of  the  philosophic 
consciousness,  although  in  part  a  legitimate  development  of  the  prot- 
estant  spirit  of  self-examination,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  alien  to  both 
the  American  nature  and  needs.     A  thorough  course  in  the  history 


i     \i  w    isn  cik  >LOG  i     OF  EDUCATION, 

ui   philosophj    is  admirable  •  diel    for  strong  men,   hut  to 

worry  om  outb  with  an  to  whether  the  externa] 

world  '  or  rational,  and,  above  all,  to  complicate  thifl  with  an 

all  i    b  form  of    udd<  d  Bceptioiam  which 

i         \  of   adolescence  almost  constitute     psychic 

ipitation.      !■     beet  product  is  nfin  cL    ikcU  Theaiceius  with  a  pro 

ppetite  for  u boiled  cobwebs";  while  its  worst  product  is  a 

half-paralyzed  moral  and  intellectual  Invalid  with  no  self -direction, 

no  certainty,  no  mental  unity,  and  no  real  criterion  or  power  of  per- 

There  arc  now  a  few  active  minded  and  popular  American 

professors  whose  infection  of  their  students  with  these  doctrines  is, 

1  shall  show  later,  nothing  less  than  a  morbid  neurosis  of  cynicism, 
indifference,  and  selfishness.  It  is  not  enough  to  name  these  so- 
called  epistemological  vagaries,  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  doctrines 

ophistl  and  scholastics.  They  are  rather,  in  some  forms,  hardly 
less  than  the  physiological  equivalents  of  self-abuse.  I  am  well  aware 
that  this  is  strong  language,  but  I  have  definite  clinical  cases  in  mind 
where  just  this  effect  has  been  produced;  and  why  shouldan  educator 
not  indulge  in  as  strong  and  plain  language  regarding  sins  against 
the  soul  of  man  as  against  his  body? 

I  have  before  me,  in  a  collection  of  the  announcements  of  next 
year's  philosophical  courses  in  American  universities,  several  which 
are  calculated  to  undermine  belief  in  the  senses  and  in  the  reality 
not  only  of  nature,  but  of  time  and  of  space,  and  which  I  believe 
would  have  filled  Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  or  Fichte,  with  horrors, 
so  crassly  literal  and  practical  are  their  speculations  made  for  imma- 
ture minds.  The  consolation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  when  the  out- 
come of  philosophy  is  said  to  be  the  conviction  that  nothing  but  the 
flitting  thought  of  the  present  moment  of  the  individual  thinker  is 
really  real,  nemesis  seems  to  be  already  on  the  threshold. 

The  fourth  and  last  movement  began,  in  this  country,  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  only  thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  first 
chair  of  experimental  psychology  was  established.  The  beginning 
was  extremely  modest,  and  with  a  less  bold  and  sagacious  leadership 
of  that  University  might  perhaps  to  this  day  never  have  been  made. 
The  history  of  this  departure  shows,  better  than  any  other  I  know 
of,  one  of  the  best  sides  of  our  American  institutions,  viz:  readiness 
to  recognize  a  good  thing  when  seen,  and  to  adopt  it.  Although  the 
second  American  chair  in  this  department  has  not  been  established 
ten  years,  an  American  Association  of  between  two  and  three  score 
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in  i ruot 'i  i  ii  now  aearl v  old.     1  ostead  of  tbi  lack 

of   be  1 1  books,  i bere  i    n  ••■■■■    almo  I    an   bxom  i   of  th< 
i  ram  forming  effect      in  this  -  >lde  t  And    ma  t  o 
iniMit    are  incalculable.     Two  journals,   one  founded   in    I      .        I 
the  other  in  I  89  I ,  are  dei  oted  exc       ■  ■        tnd 
partially,  to  this  wor)        A     ore  of  psycho-physio  laboratory 
more  men  and  apparatus  than  can  be  found  in  .'ill  Euro] 
and  with  a  reputable  output  of  original  wor!  in  ope    I 

\  glance  at  the  ohief  fields  now  cultivated  by  a  complete  ani 
department   of    psychology    will   show    how  tran  Forming  for  other 
philosophical  disciplines,   how  all -conditioning  for    education,   and 
how  lull  of  promise  for  religion,  ih  aerate  >f  man"  is 

now  fast  becomin 

T.   First  came   the  laboratory  or  experimental  work.     Perhaj 
no  department  will  a  very  little  money  do  bo  much  as  a  t\  □  of 

the  normal  sohools  have  lately  found  out  to  their  great  benefit.      I 
periments  on  the  senses,  motion,  time  of  psychic  actions,  fal igue,  pain, 
rhythm,  etc.,   now  take  most  of  the  vital  problems  of  | 
association,  attention,  and  will,  into  the  Laboratory;  they  quadruple 
the  power  of  introspection  while  obviating  all  its  dai  shed 

new  light  in  many  dark  corners;  and  they  have  already  reconstructed 
many  old  doctrines.  Dr.  Sanford  is  embodying  the  results  of  this 
development  in  a  course  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  experiments 
hardly  less  valuable  for  logic  than  for  psychology. 

In  the  modern  laboratory,  conditions,' whether  of  a  bit  of  nerve- 
fibre  or  cell  or  of  a  normal  human  being,  are  varied  indefinitely,  and 
really  enlarge  human  experience.  Men  sleep  on  balances  with 
apparatus  that  records  the  slightest  change  of  pulse,  respiration, 
circulation,  heat;  they  test  themselves  with  mild  doses  of  narcotics, 
tonics,  and  other  nervines;  they  multiply  or  reduce  air-pressures 
over  the  entire  dermal  surface;  they  select  a  square  inch  of  skin,  and 
with  every  known  test  educate  it  for  months;  they  fatigue  definite 
muscle-groups;  they  measure  the  exact  time  and  force  of  memory 
and  will;  they  register  diurnal  and  even  monthly  periodicities;  they 
explore  the  hypnotic  state;  they  apply  the  various  forms  of  elec- 
tricity, light,  heat,  sound,  with  chemicals  for  taste  and  smell. 

Fruitful  and  important  as  all  this  is,  it  by  no  means  covers  the 

ground  of  the  old  college  philosophy.      It  has  little  ethical  power  in 

it,  and  for  the  average  student  it  is  not,  perhaps,  always  idealizing. 

Hence,   it  is  all  the  more  to  be    regretted  that  a  few  of  the  new 
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>  no  further,  bul  on  tent  only  t<>  make  methods 

inmv  exact  and  results  more  refined.     Although  they  are  hardly  open 
to  die  charge  of  teach  without  a  .soul,"  which  is 

sometimes  made,  they  certainly  represent  only  a  .sin  bion  «>f  the 

. 

II.  Another  field  is  thai  of  comparative  p  yohology.     The  more 
know    of   animal    life,    the    vaster   becomes  our  conception   of 

instinct.     Bow  philosophy  treats  this,  Sohelling  once  said,  is  one  of 
its  1  ts.     Broadest  and  lowest  are  the  instincts  in  the  vegetable 

world,  Buch  as  the  movements  by  which  a  root  penetrates  the  soil 
with  sagacity  as  if  its  tip  were  a  tiny  brain;  tin-  tricks  of  carnivo- 
rous and  climbing  plants  and  of  fertilization;  the  movements  <>f  bac- 
i,  infusoria,  and  from  these  up  to  earth  worms,  ants,  bees,  trap- 
r  spiders,  and  the  higher  mammals-  -all  these  studies  ghed  light 
upon  the  nature,  and  often  upon  the  genesis,  of  what  is  a  priori  and 
innate  in  man.  Neither  the  instinctive  nor  the  conscious  should  be 
allowed  to  become  the  key  or  type  by  which  to  explain  the  other. 
The  psychologist  who  can  surround  himself  with  every  form  of 
animal  life  until  his  sympathy  and  insight  into  its  ways  are  as  deep 
as  that  of  Audubon,  or  White  of  Selborne,  and  as  reverent  as  that 
of  St.  Francis,  cannot  fail  of  a  deep  religious  feeling  that  the  world  is 
rational  to  the  core.  Instinct  will  seem  larger  and  deeper  though  not 
so  high  as  reason.  The  joy  of  finding  traces  of  purpose  and  design 
beneath  us  will  become  a  kind  of  atonement  between  consciousness 
and  its  unconscious  basis.  The  boundless  plasticity  which  fits  every 
condition  and  fills  full  every  possibility  of  life  shows  a  wisdom  be- 
neath us  which  we  cannot  escape  if  we  would,  and  on  which,  when 
conscious  purpose  and  endeavor  droop,  we  can  fall  back  with  trust  as 
on  everlasting  arms. 

III.  Anthropology,  which  is  very  lately  coming  into  some  of 
our  American  colleges,  is  never,  in  fact,  so  large  as  its  name.  In 
older  and  theological  institutions  it  designated  the  processes  in  the 
fall  and  redemption  of  man.  For  some  it  is  mainly  anthropometry, 
the  Benedict  school  having  refined  some  hundred  measurements  of 
the  skull  alone.  For  others  it  means  the  study  of  primitive  man, 
cave-dwellers,  and  the  like.  The  psychological  side  which  interests 
us  here  is  devoted  to  myth,  custom,  and  belief.  If  psychology  is 
truly  historical,  it  goes  back  of  all  finished  systems  to  their  roots  in 
the  primary  thoughts,  sensations,  and  feelings  of  early  man,  which 
grow  more  sacredly  secret  and  hard  to  extract  as  tribes  lose  their 
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species,  ami  it,  lias  a  passion  for  "  i ling         timenl 

views.     W'lirn,  in  the  development  of  a  ra©      ach  material 

ether    into   cosmogonies,    national    epics,    or  bibles,    the 

psychic   basis  for  a  period  of  culture  is  laid,   a 
begins.     Of  this  same  mother-lye,  philosophy 
more  elaborate  organization.     Thus  constituted,  it.  laboi 
the  oommon  vul  andpoint  and  to  dignify  homely  commonplace 

things  and  dutie  .  as  Socrates  did,     [tie  alwa         turated  with  I 
color;  ami,  instead  of  bein  ly  thin  and  abstracl  as  it  apj 

to  those  who  in  periods  of  strong  discipleship  and  Little  originality 
study  the  great  Bystems  from  the  t<  ring   t:  nvi- 

ronment  whence  they  Bprung,  it  always  see::  warm  and 

condensed  of  all  the  manifold  ex]  »ns  of  man's  d  tnd  id< 

With  a  different  ethnic  basis  all  systems  would  have  been  different. 
Thus,  foreigners  ran  never  represent  a  philosophy  thai  is  indigene 
while    the  "  exhaustion -method"  that  works  by  thoughl  possibility 
always  has  to  have  its  work-  done  over  again. 

Greece  first  ripened  its  traditions  into  philosophy,  which  was 
freely  determined  by  all  the  past  and  was  as  homogeneous  as  the 

Greek  blood.      Plato  combined  the  old  philosoph'-mes  with  a  d< 
insight  of  his  own  day,  and   sought  moral  regeneration  by  infecting 
men  with  a  passion  for  his  ideal.      It  was  national,  and  it  was  lit 
ture  at  its  highest  and  best,  and  became  dogma  only  in  its  decline; 
and  it  was  ethically  inspired. 

Here,  too,  belong  the  studies  of  childhood  from  the  sentiment  of 
love  in  the  parents  on  to  birth  and  up  to  maturity.  The  soul  and 
body  of  the  young  child  is  freighted  with  potencies  and  reveroera- 
tions  from  a  past  we  know  not  how  remote,  and  was,  for  Plato,  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  most  worthy  of  love,  reverence,  and  service. 
To  Compayre  it  is  "  the  most  attractive  of  the  new  fields  of  study 
opened  by  modern  science,"  and  Le  Conte  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  these  studies"  ;  while  Garbini  has  just 
published  a  first  study  of  the  infant's  voice.  The  first  centre  of  the 
child's  psychic  life,  the  mouth,  toward  which  everything  and  every 
motion  goes;  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  touch  with  all  the 
organs  of  the  adult  skin  concentrated  on  one-sixth  the  space ;  the 
slow    development  of  the  ego  within,  as  distinct  from  the  non-ego 
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which  includes  all  outside  the  bounding  dermal  surface;    fche  slow 

development  oi    the  <-v   till    it    t>  a  passion;    fche 

gradual  co  ordination  of  the  elements  of  speech  and  motion,-  all  the  e 

full  oi  lessons  for  the  psychologist.     The  centres  for  eye,  ear, 

motion,  seem  to  develop  in  relative  independence,  and  a  plenty  of 

Ifishness  appear  to  be  accessary  in  order  to  associate 

these  elements  oi  the  •  /•>,  or  self,   into  a  unity  so  oomplete   that 

shook  or  even  hypnotism  cannot  decompose  it.     The  first  six  pears  of 

childhood  are  marked  by  growth  so  amazing  as  to  suggest  the  six 

oi  creation,  while  such  problems  as  personality,  the  origin  of 

«',   diameter,    temperament,    will    probably   never  have  any 

solution  unless  they  are  found  in  the  study  of  infancy,  the  growth  of 
which  epitomizes  under  our  eyes  the  history  of  the  race,  each  day  some* 
times  representing  perhaps  the  race-development  of  centuries.  Other 
aspects  of  this  topic  I  presented  in  The  Forum  for  December,  1893. 

Adult  psychology,  which  is  chiefly  taught,  even  to  teachers,  while 
il  does  not  disqualify  them  for  their  work,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  these  practical  yet  scientific  researches  into  the  genesis  of  the 
human  soul.  Thus,  it  is  not  strange  that  so  many  recent  associa- 
tions, centres,  and  studies,  almost  by  the  score,  upon  nearly  every 
aspect  of  child-life  and  adolescence,  now  promise  to  make  every  stage 
of  education  more  scientific  than  ever  before. 

IV.  For  the  fourth  field  of  the  new  psychology  I  know  no  better 
name  than  studies  of  decadents.  Morel  first  treated  insanity  as  a 
form  of  human  degeneration;  Striimpel  first  developed  pedagogical 
pathology,  and  Lombroso  the  criminal  types  of  decadents;  while  the 
study  of  idiots,  paupers,  tramps,  blind,  deaf,  and  other  defective 
classes,  and  even  monstrosities,  is  represented  now  by  a  vast  and 
rapidly  growing  body  of  literature.  Beginning  with  the  more 
marked  abnormalities,  these  studies  proceeded  to  less  marked  cases — 
from  idiots  to  dullards ;  from  the  deaf  to  cases  of  defective  hearing ; 
from  insanity  to  slightly  reduced  mental  responsibility, — until  now 
we  have  a  growing  body  of  criticism  that  applies  the  refined  discrimi- 
nations of  normal  and  morbid  to  current  tendencies  in  literature,  art, 
education,  religion,  and  even  politics.  Modern  psychology  is  thus 
coming  to  utilize  not  only  inmates  of  institutions,  but  institutions 
themselves,  and  the  whole  wide  field  of  history  and  life,  for  clinical 
and  diagnostic  purposes;  and  the  word  "  health"  is  again  approaching 
its  old  and  larger  Biblical  sense  of  holiness. 

All  human  degeneracies,   whether   individual    or  inherited,   are 
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unknown  symbol,  sin.      Painstaking  monographx  on  the  morbid 

of  I0V6  show   QOt   «»nly   il     d«  >m  i  OanOC  DUt  it 

manife  tation  of  it,  divorced  from  it  i  natural  objeot  in  the  oth<  i 
may  be  evoked  in  the  mo  si   literal  and  physical 
;ui\  objeot  or  act.      All  the  periodioitie      o  n  irked  in  man)  forms 
of  lunaoy,  are  traced  up  into  normal  life.     Bpil<  |  lea  down  to 

hiccough;    aphasia,  to  be  itation   for  a  word;  mania,  to  moment 
excitement:  bo  that  di  ilmo  I   shows   as   our  normal  life   i 

each  phen<  imenon  and  tendeni  v  mag  trifled. 

None  of  the  many   text-books  vet  combine    th<  «•    four  stand 
points;    and   I  have  found  three   jrears  of  daily  work  with  advan     I 
and  select,  men  Dot  too  much  time   to  cover  it.     In  part    it 

palpitates  with  human  interest.  To  teach  it  is  a  joy,  Day,  :i  passion. 
However  laboriously  or  even  well  it  maj  1"'  done,  there  is  al^i 
the  bitter-sweet  feeling  that  one  is  here  staking  out  one  of  the 
world's  great  academic  highways,  and  thai  a  pioneer  will  soon  be 
forgotten  in  the  flood  of  larger  life  in  which  every  Bcrap  and  detail 
will  be  mined  and  minted  and  soon  become  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  intellectual  world.  It  maybe  that  the  relation 
the  new  psychology  to  the  old  philosophy  are  to  be  Bomewhat  as 
the  latter  were  a  century  ago  to  theology;  that  psychology  will 
never  be  a  finished  system,  but  a  natural  history  of  mind,  dealing 
with  the  larger  human  logic  in  which  all  systems  move.  As  is 
sometimes  said  of  the  two  Testaments,  so  perhaps  we  may  Bay  of 
philosophy  and  psychology,  "  In  the  Old  the  New  lay  concealed,  in 
the  New  the  Old  stands  revealed."  It  is  no  crisis  or  revolution,  but 
a  slow  and  necessary  growth. 

Every  stage  of  human  development  has  been  marked  by  its  own 
special  form  of  productiveness  and  creation.  At  one  stage  man's 
originating  powers  developed  family  and  tribal  life;  later,  perhaps. 
Max  Miiller's  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  original  Aryan  roots  were 
struck  out;  now,  God's  creative  prophets  go  up  to  meet  him  above 
the  region  of  eternal  frost,  and  bring  down  his  law  from  the  wild 
elements  and  mysteries  of  nature  "  to  the  line  of  commercial  value, 
leaving  it  there,  knowing  that  the  world  will  make  it  useful  and 
profitable,  while  they  go  back  to  resume  their  original  search. " 
Just  in  proportion  as  evolutionary  views  prevail,  all  the  fields  it 
affects  focus  their  interest  and  product  upon  man,  and  the  older  static 
views  yield  to  the  dynamic. 
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Q  I  of  Shakespeare  that,  at  the  first  touch  of  his  genius, 

sometbi  above  him;  that  he  became  bis  for  life; 

that   he  one   born    blind   on   whom   :i   miraculous   hand 

ght  in  a  moment;  and  thai  he  had  a  most  vivid  sense  of  the 
Infinite  expansion  of  his  existence.     Tins  experience  men  are  repeal. 
to-day  as  the  their  own  aature  expanded  till  every  form  of 

animal  Life  is  but  a  branoh  of  their  own  family  tree. 

To  those  who,  u having  i         see  not,"  these  new  births  seem  to 
a  kind  of  larval   ugliness;    and  those  who  should   nourish  it, 

disown  it,  as  young  mothers  sometimes  at  first  turn  from  their  first- 
horn.     As  in  misophobia  patients  have  a  fear   of  contamination   so 

morbid  that  they  must  wash  the  hands  after  touching  any  and  every 
object,  so  there  art)  philosophical  hylephobiacs  who  see  materialism 
m  every  study  of  body,  and  especially  of  brain.  I  liave  not  been 
able  to  enumerate  a  dozen  materialists  among  contemporary  writers, 
and  of  these  only  two  are  academic,  while  all  the  tendencies  are 
toward  line;   matter  as   itself  dynamic,  if  not  spiritual.      This 

cry,  now  so  rarely  heard,  thus  fairly  suggests  the  story  of  the  dog 
which  saw  a  squirrel  run  into  a  hole  in  a  wall;  and,  although  the 
squirrel  immediately  ran  through  and  up  a  tree,  the  dog  barked  at  the 
hole  for  days  and  weeks;  and,  after  the  wall  was  removed  and  a  lawn 
took  its  place,  he  would  stand  and  bark  where  the  hole  used  to  be. 

The  one  chief  and  immediate  field  of  application  for  all  this  work 
is  its  application  to  education,  considered  as  the  science  of  human 
nature  and  the  art  of  developing  it  to  its  fullest  maturity.  It  is 
especially  opposed  to  low  views  of  higher  education,  vhich  are  so 
prevalent  often  in  higher  places.  It  regards  all  the  real  history  of 
the  world,  from  protoplasm  up,  eliminating  all  stationary  and  retro- 
grade movements,  as  educational.  The  philosophy  of  education,  of 
history,  and  of  life,  are  one.  Every  institution,  nation  or  period, 
subject,  and  man,  is  judged  by  its  service  to  education  in  this  large 
sense.  Philosophy  in  our  colleges  has  often  gone  into  by  and 
forbidden  ways:  its  only  justification  is  the  service  it  can  render  to 
education.  So  far  from  this  being  an  application  of  it  to  utilitarian 
ends,  it  is  its  highest  consecration;  for,  when  we  say  of  anything 
that  it  is  good,  true,  or  beautiful  in  itself,  we  mean  it  is  purely 
educational.  It  suggests  a  new  development  of  ethics  in  some  City 
of  Hygeia  on  the  basis  of  health  which  is  already  well  begun  and 
which  can  always  be  appealed  to  by  all  classes.  It  suggests  that 
sociology   must   be   based    on    biology   and    psychology   as   above 
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described,    or    it.    will    "  ndc    .  ■>    Iii'di   :i    hoi    ••    that    it    c:;uiin 

ground   under  it";    it  will  teaoli   <>nly  th<-   dynamics  of 
unless  it  ha  i  understood  the  hi  i >f  the  ti  ■  - 

■omewhal  in  Drummond'  only  more  adequai  eeted. 

The  .  en  toe*  of  the  new  I  n,  I 

believe  it  is  Impossible  to  timate.      [1     teaching    «»f  the  mani- 

fold human  degeneracies  make  the  <  1< »« •  t  n  n  •  •  of  ntal  as  witb  the 

most  ardent  of  the  old  bermetol  1   tar  more  tempered  and 

potent,     The  natural  history  of  adolescei  out  nothing,  and 

reduplicates  .'ill  the  teaohi  turoh  about  the  new  life. 

Love,  which  began  with   the  first  maternal  care  of  ofl 
now  almost  filling  the  horizon  of  evolutionists,  is  becoming  atral 

and  profound  as  it  was  with  Jesus  and   Paul;  while  law,  both  m< 
and  natural,  blessedness  or  euphoria  as  the  joy  of  existence  tent 

as   physical    pain  or   psychalgia,    now  carefully  explored    in   many 
ways,  deepen  and  intensify  all  scriptural  conl  and 

torment.     Thus,   in  many    ways   the  Bible  is  being   re-revealed  as 
man's  great  text-book  in   psychology,  dealing  with  him  as  a  wh 
body,  miml,  and  will,  which  hasb  misappreeiated  simply  bee 

it  is  so  deeply  divine.     In  place  of  the  petty  truces  between  Science 
and  Keligion,    mind   is  being  flooded   and  transfused   with   a  \ 
conception  of  the    universe  and   man's  place   in  it,  which    is  giving 
reason  a  new  cosmos  with  the  old  Bible-sense  of  unity  and  love  at 
the  core. 

These  conceptions,  although  new  and  germinal,  are  the  stand- 
points of  the  new  science  of  man  which  are  now  inspiring  the  best 
work  in  the  best  university  departments  in  this  field.  Most  of  this 
work  is  so  far  represented  in  monographs,  which  constitute  the 
library  of  the  specialist,  and  in  current  researches  to  which  every  one 
who  wishes  to  lead  in  either  the  education,  the  religion,  the  philoso- 
phy, or  the  neural  sides  of  medicine,  must  devote  himself.  The 
text-book  makers  and  teachers  of  second-hand  knowledge  will  soon 
be  in  the  field,  rehearsing  these  achievements  like  the  magicians 
with  their  enchantments.  Let  them  follow  this  norm  and  work  in 
this  spirit.  In  a  new  departure  like  this  there  are  many  other  inter- 
esting yet  normal  "  phenomena  of  altitude, "  unused  though  we  may 
be  to  them  in  most  of  our  faculty  or  inter-collegiate  meetings.  We 
see  natural  leaders,  Hertz,  Pasteur,  Ferrel,  modest  and  sometimes 
unknown  to  the  great  world,  "  born  hunters  after  truth,"  men  whose 
souls  are  not  pumps,  but  springs,  who  illustrate  what  is  perhaps  our 
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muI  aeed  of  all,  real  mental  unity.     .lust  as,  in  the 

•  l.-\  eloped  and  grew  toward 
maturity  in  exaol   rati.)  to  the  decline  m  the  number  of  progeny,  bo 
that  diffused  care  could  he  centred  upon  a  few,  so  some  of  theae 
men  have  foouased  all  their  work  and  love,  winch  was  more  int< 
•  few  could  understand  and  love  them  in  return. 

aid  that  whoever  began  by  loving  the  church  better 
than  truth  would  proceed  t<>  loi  I  better  than  oburch,  and  end 

l.v  1  leli  best  «>f  all.     There  may  be  aome  similar  tendenoj  for 

those  who  begin  by  loving  their  own  alma  mater  better  than  they 
love  truth,  science,  or  philosophy.  Compared  with  these  latter;  bow 
eem  all  the  triumphs  by  which  a  few  Bcore  or  a  hundred 
Btudenta  are  diverted  from  one  college  i«-  another  equally  good! 
How  inane  is  every  form  of  oratio  pro  (/<>/,/<>  which  has  advantage  for 
one  institution  over  another  no  worse;  as  its  end;  a  species  of  addi 

\,  or  academic  policy  once  wittily  described  as  readjusting  the 
old  stock  educational  facts  and  arguments  as  the  old  chain-bos   bal- 

was  rolled  now  this  way,  now  that,  to  trim  the  ship  to  the  pass- 
ing l>re.  The  new  harmony  between  the  seienees  which  focus  in 
the  study  of  man,  as  well  as  economy  and  effectiveness,  demand  a 
larger  academic  policy  shaped  more  by  the  needs  of  science  and 
research,  more  co-operation,  greater  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  and,  if 
need  be,  self-sacrifice,  that  men  shall  not  become  "  institutionalized," 
talent  b^  not  only  detected,  but  protected  from  too  early  factory-work 
in  the  mills  of  examination. 

It  was  surely  a  superfine  and  ecstatic  poet  who  vowed  that  he 
could  not  see  his  love's  countenance  for  her  soul.  The  soul  of 
universities  is  pure  science,  its  body  is  its  buildings,  administration, 
ceremonies,  and  all  the  traffic  in  capitalized  stock- examination  know- 
ledge. Although  our  psycho -physiology  of  this  soul  in  this  body  be 
as  yet  only  "  vague  snatches  of  uranian  antiphon,"  we  do  know  that 
the  soul  is  more  than  the  body,  and  that  such  mind-cure  as  I  have 
tried  faintly  to  hint  at  in  these  articles  thus  far  is  the  only  hopeful 
treatment  for  every  form  of  academic  disease  or  defect  which  so  many 
now  deplore. 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 
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Scientific  or  laboratory  psychologj  ba  Pound  .'•  rapid  develop* 
inciii  111  America,  bul  very  little  baa  been  said  of  it    | 

( )ur  in\  e  I  li;i\  ed  i .  and  b  dilj  di 

Innumerable  Pacta  and  laws  that  are  of  inestimable  value  t<»  pracl 
educators,  teachers,  and  all  who  educate  or  influence  ol 

selves.       (  )f    this  practical  side  of    the  Q<  I 

a  few  examples,  in  tin1  anticipation   that   before  long  the  scieno 

cdiication,   the  arts   ami    all    the    technical    pursuits    m    which    mental 

ability  is  involved,  will  pay  as  careful  attention  t>>  the  d 
experimental  psychology  as  mechanical  and  electrical  technology  pay 
to  the  discoveries  of  physics. 

One  of  the  mosl   fruitful  fields  of  psychological  work  bs 
found  in  measurements  of  the  time  required  for  mental  acts.     I. 

dozen  or  twenty  persons  take  hold  of  hands  in  a  ring:   each  is  to  { 
the  hand  of  his  right-hand  neighbor  as  soon  as  he  rec  isure 

from  the  left.     One  person  starts  the  pressure  going,  and  at  the  same 

instant  observes  the  position  of  the  second-hand  of  a  watch.  The 
pressure  passes  all  around  the  circle;  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  orig- 
inator he  notes  how  many  seconds  were  required  for  the  given  number 
of  persons  in  succession  to  receive  an  impression  and  make  up  their 
minds  to  act  in  response.  The  total  time  is  then  divided  by  the 
number  of  persons.  This  is  a  crude  illustration  of  the  reaction-time 
which  we  measure  with  great  accuracy  on  single  persons. 

As  the  mental  portion  of  the  reaction-time  becomes  more  compli- 
cated, the  time  becomes  longer.  For  example,  the  processes  of  mental 
discrimination  and  choice  require  times  of  their  own.  The  way  we 
get  at  these  "  higher"  mental  processes  can  be  illustrated  in  a  simple 
way:  A  person  placed  in  a  quiet  room  is  to  tap  a  telegraph -key  every 
time  he  sees  a  red  light,  which  can  be  produced  at  the  will  of  the 
experimenter  in  the  recording -room.  The  interval  of  time  between 
the  actual  appearance  of  the  light  and  the  moment  the  key  is  tapped 
is  accurately  measured.     For  a  while  nothing  but  the  red  light  is 
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I:  this  to  obtain  the  simpl         lion-time.     Then  red  And  yellow 
turned  on  in  irregular  sua         d.     The  person  hai  now  to 

riminate  between  two  oolon  and  to  choose  between  aotioD  and 
Hon  action.     The  increase  of  time  required  over  tin-  simple  reaction 
tun.  the  discrimination-time  for  two  colors.     In  another  set  of 

riments  three  colors  are  used  ;  then  four  colors.     As  tin;  discrim- 
ination and  ohoii  me  more  complicated,  more  time  is  required. 

The  importance  of  rapid  and  accurate  reaction  and  discrimination 

rident.     Astronomers  have  difficulty  in  recording  the  moment  at 

which  a  star  passes  a  line  in  tin-  telescope.       The  sportsman  must  pull 

tin-  trigger  at  just  the  proper  moment.  The  football-player,  the 
fencer,  and  the  boxer  are  trained  in  rapidity  of  discrimination  and 
reaction.  It  is  eery  evident  that  a  player  or  a  pugilist  who  takes  a 
time  for  discrimination,  choice,  and  volition,  will  give  a  decided 
advantage  to  a  quick  opponent. 

A  mosl  interesting  subject  of  psychological  work  is  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.      While  passing  along  the  street  you  catch  a  glimpse  of 

1  things  to  eat  in  a  restaurant  window;  and  at  once  you  remember 
the  tine  dinner  you  had  yesterday.  I  say  "  at  once,"  but  the  associa- 
tion is  really  not  instantaneous;  a  few  thousandths  of  a  second  elapse 
between  your  sight  of  the  food  and  the  memory  of  the  dinner.  The 
extra  time  required  for  an  associated  idea  to  rise  is  called  the  associa- 
tion-time. You  may  wonder  how  we  can  measure  this  time.  The 
only  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  a  laboratory  and  see  it  done. 
Nevertheless  I  can  perhaps  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
method  of  operation.  Suppose  I  have  obtained,  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously explained,  your  simple  reaction-time,  discrimination-time, 
and  choice-time  for  visible  objects,  e.g.  pictures.  Now,  if  on  seeing 
a  picture  you  do  not  react  at  once,  but  on  the  contrary  wait  for  some 
idea  to  associate  itself  before  doing  so,  you  have  added  the  process 
of  association.  If  you  subtract  the  time  required  in  the  former  case 
from  the  time  required  when  association  is  added,  you  will  get  the 
association-time. 

The  practical  importance  of  a  more  careful  use  of  our  knowledge 
of  association -time  is  evident.  A  man  who  can  think  twice  as  fast 
as  another  will  live  just  twice  as  long,  although  he  will  live  just  the 
same  number  of  years.  To-day  mental  phenomena  occur  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  they  occurred  a  century  ago.  The  difference 
between  the  sluggish  Englishman  of  mediaeval  times  and  the  quick 
Yankee  of  to-day  is  delightfully  told  in  Mark  Twain's  "  King  Ar- 
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ill  ii  r.  "       If  it.  wi'iv  |»<  »M:iil)lr  Id  l)i  in"  Sir   Laimeolot  into  the 

his  association  time  would  be  found  to  be  much  longer  than 
;i  trained  5Tale  graduate.     WTien  the  •  •<»nntrf  l><.  ><-m  t<> 

school  room,  ever}!  mental  act,  every  thought,  r-  ■■  j  u  i  r«-.^  a  longer  time 
than  it.  will  require  after  proper  training.     Arithmel 
matter  of  association  of   ideas.     So  much  time   is  given 
problem;   at  a  signal  all  pencils  musl  be  dropped.     The  child] 
taught  that  slowness  of  thoughl  meant  failu 

Another  fruitful  line  of  invi  of  time  memory.     II  ••■■ 

can  we  train  this  ability  in  the  b  Rhythmic  action,  foi 

ample,  invol  es  time-memor}  and  reaction-time.  The  conditio] 
greatest  accuracy,  the  individual  differences,  the  i  I  ommon  fa  . 
the  best  methods  of  correcting  them,  can  all  be  determined  without 
difficulty.  What  is  rhythmic  action  from  a  practical  point  of  vi 
It,  is  keeping  step  in  marching  and  dancing,  keepin  <  time  in  playing 
musical  instruments  and  Binging,  pulling  an  oar  in  exact  time  with 
the  stroke.  A  proper  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  rhythmic  action  might 
make  a  change  in  the  winning  of  a  boat  race.  I  respectfully 
to  the  oft  defeated  Earvard  crew  that  they  all  take  a  curst-  in  experi- 
mental psychology  with  special  attention  to  reaction -time  and  time- 
memory.  Indeed,  it  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  give  all  our  college 
boys  a  little  more  mental  training!  If  psychology  is  practically  ap- 
plied in  this  way,  the  bulletins  of  the  twentieth  century  may  read  in 
this  fashion:  "  Yale  was  at  this  time  half  a  length  ahead,  but  gradu- 
ally fell  behind  for  some  reason.  After  the  race  an  examination  of 
the  automatic  record  made  by  each  oar  revealed  that  the  rhythmic 
movements  of  No.  2's  oar  had  dropped  below  the  required  regularity. 
The  mean  error  from  the  average  was  great  enough  to  cause  a  decided 
loss  of  power."  We  may  also  read:  "Mr,  B,  of  the  Chicago  eleven, 
has  lately  made  several  bad  plays  in  passing  the  ball.  Testr  at  the 
psychological  laboratory  revealed  a  large  increase  in  discrimination- 
time."  Again,  "The  noted  sprint-runner,  X,  has  a  reaction-time 
of  0.13  of  a  second,  which  gives  him  an  advantage  of  more  than  0.1 
second  over  his  competitors. "  Many  a  truth  is  spoken  in  jest.  Such 
a  recording -apparatus  for  oarsmen  has  been  planned,  but  has  not  been 
carried  out  because  of  the  expense  of  preliminary  experiments.  Rec- 
ords on  the  reaction-time  of  runners  have  been  made  in  my  laboratory. 

The  subject  of  voluntary  motor-ability  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  advancing  departments  of  psychology.  Given  the  will, 
or  the  volition,  to  perform  an  act,  what  will  be  the  result?     Our 
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rapidity  and  accuracy  <>f  action  depend  on  attention,   fatigue,  and 
babit,      Rap  required  by  the  typewriter,  the  typesetter,  the 

stenographer,  the  violin-  and  the  piano  player,  the  runner,  and  even 
the  i  nl  who  works  by  the  piece,     Accuracy  is  the  essentia] 

the  meohanic,  the  carpenter,  the  draughtsman,  the  ohemist,  the 
billiard-player,  the  blacksmith,  and  endless  others.  Gracefulness  in 
voluntary  action  is  the  proper  adjustment  of  rapidity  and  extent  of 
movement;  it  is  almosl  entirely  a  psychological  affair.  Graceful] 
is  the  condition  wm  qua  non  tor  the  artist,  the  decorator,  the  orator, 
the  actor,  the  dancer,  and  every  society  man  and  woman. 

What  would  be  more  natural  than  for  such  persons  to  inquire  of 
onoerning  the  laws  governing  rapidity,  accuracy,  and 
gracefulness?  Since  the  advent  of  the  new  psychology  Buch  inquiries 
do  Dot  remain  entirely  unanswered.  What  a  mistake  it  is  to  train  a 
child  to  an  occupation  for  which  he  has  n<>  qualifications!  No  one 
would  expeel  acolor  blind  boy  to  become  a  great  artist,  or  a  girl  with 

veiling  on  the  vocal  cord  to  become  a  great  singer.  Yet  we  never 
think  of  inquiring  if  the  boy  who  is  studying  to  be  a  telegraph- 
operator,  or  the  girl  who  goes  to  the  expense  of  learning  typewriting, 
can  possibly  succeed.  There  are  certain  boys  mentally  and  bodily  so 
constituted  that  the  manipulation  of  the  telegraph-key  is  almost  cer- 
tain, sooner  or  later,  to  end  in  the  telegrapher's  cramp,  which  puts  an 
end  to  all  future  use  of  the  key.  There  are  girls  so  constituted  that 
the  mental  processes  involved  in  typewriting  can  never  be  made  to 
go  fast  enough  to  ensure  a  respectable  living.  There  are  mechanics 
who  can  never  obtain  sufficient  control  over  their  fingers  to  do  any 
accurate  work. 

I  received  not  long  ago  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  compositors  were  being  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
introduction  of  typesetting  machines.  The  question,  was  asked: 
Could  the  psychologists  give  information  regarding  the  qualities  nec- 
essary for  a  successful  operator  of  these  machines?  I  suppose  the 
idea  was  to  test  the  men  before  encouraging  them  to  learn  a  new 
trade.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  repeat  the  reply  that  I  was  forced  to 
give  to  one  of  the  first  practical,  bread-and-butter  questions  that  have 
ever  been  put  to  the  psychologist.  The  only  reply  possible  was,  that 
we  had  in  our  laboratories  the  means  of  investigating  and  measuring 
nearly  every  mental  and  physical  element  involved  in  the  case,  e.g. , 
action,  reaction,  discrimination,  association,  attention,  fatigue;  that 
numberless  investigations  on  just  those  elements  had  been  made; 
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that  v>  it li  a  machine  and  a  man  b  i  iraent 

and  definite  replies  on  every  point ;  but  that  no  p  ychol< 

thought  it.  worth  while  to  Inquire  how  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  men 

tal  operal  ions  oould  be  developed  by  traini  i 

Tin-  judgment  ol  di  itanot  the  ey< 

tion,     Suppose  we  take  a  line  with  two  dots  on  it  and   I 
another  dot  on  it  jusl  balf  way  n  the  two.     An  err  i       iiado 

every  time.     The  average  of  the  error  made  in  . 
is  oharacteristic  o!  the  person  making  them;  it  will  var  differ- 

ent persons,  different  training,  fatigue,  worry,  inattention, 
The  praotioal  man  or  woman  must  seek  to  reduce  this  error  as  much 
as  possible.     Every  free  hand  artist,  decorator,  sign  painter,  tinsmith, 
and  bricklayer  depends  for  his  success  on  his  accuracy  of  eye.     A 
surgeon  with  a  large  average  error  will  be  liable  to  cut  an  .  that 

ought  not  to  be  touched;   a  seamstress  will  make  unevi 
More  than  half  the  value  of  manual  training  lies  in  the  education  of 
the  eye  in  this  respect. 

I  have  thus  far  apparently  bad  little  to  say  of  the  directly  educa- 
tional applications  o*i  psychology,  Tin;  reason  is  tin  :  l»  .  education 
we  usually  mean  the  word-cram  and  mind -deformation  that  charac- 
terize many  of  our  publie  schools,  whereas  we  ought  to  includ' 
lesson,  exercise,  game,  play,  sport,  or  occupation  that  develops  and 
improves  our  mental  and  bodily  powers.  There  is  as  much  education 
in  playing  (not  in  watching)  a  game  of  football  as  in  construing  a 
book  of  Virgil.  Who  will  say  that  training  in  rhythmic  action  and 
gracefulness  shall  not  have  places  in  school  beside  percentage  and 
syntax?  The  close  connection  that  has  arisen  between  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory  and  the  gymnasium  is  an  event  whose  importance 
cannot  be  fully  foreseen.  The  education  of  men,  instead  of  book- 
worms and  mummies,  will  perhaps  find,  as  it  found  in  Greece,  one 
of  its  chief  exponents  in  the  mental  and  physical  training  of  the 
gymnasium. 

The  new  psychology  has  not  hitherto  bothered  itself  with  practical 
affairs,  and  has  left  the  old  psychology  in  full  possession  of  the  schools. 
Being  convinced  that  the  future  of  laboratory -psychology  in  America 
depends  on  the  recognition  of  its  value  in  practical  school-work.  I 
set  one  of  the  members  of  the  laboratory  at  work  on  an  extensive 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  mental  development  in  school-children. 
This  subject  was  chosen  as  being  the  first  object  of  attack;  for  before 
we  can  with  clear  consciences  attempt  to  train  the  mental  abilities  of 
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the  child  we  must  tenon  how  the  child's  mind  acts  and  bow  \\  grows. 
i  bai  been  done  on  very  young  children,  but  al- 

though the  school -children  hav<-  been  repeatedly  measured  in  height, 
>on,  their  mental  powers  were  uninvestigated.     We  bave 
the  first  time  carried  out  carefuJ  measurements  on  the  mental  abili* 
of  school -children.     The  experiments  inolude  oolor  discrimination, 
muscle  i    motion  turn  trimination  time,   time-memory,  sug- 

bility,  rapidity  of  repeated  movement,  fatigue  in  voluntan  move- 
ment, and  the  usual  three  physical  measurements.  The  results,  when 
arranged  acoording  to  b  bow  new  and  unsuspected  laws  of  mental 
development. 

There  ia  another  way  in  which  experimental  psychology  can  be 
directly  serviceable  to  education.  It  is  possible  in  many  cases  to 
determine  by  actual  experiment  the  bes1  methods  to  be  used  in  in- 
struction. Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  number  of  foreign  words  are 
Co  be  associated  with  a  number  of  English  words:  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  educator  to  know  how  this  is  usually  done;  he  must  know 
how  to  learn  to  do  it  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  effort. 
With  this  in  view  I  once  made  a  few  experiments,  not  with  the  idea 
of  obtaining  any  definite  results,  but  merely  to  try  if  there  might 
not  be  a  way  of  "  experimental  education.  "  On  each  of  eight  cards  I 
pasted  a  picture  and  a  Japanese  word,  in  ordinary  Koman  letters;  on 
eight  more  I  put  a  German  word  (the  experiments  were  made  in 
Leipzig)  and  a  Japanese  word.  These  were  shown  successively  several 
times  to  another  person.  Two  days  afterward  half  of  each  card  was 
shown  him,  and  he  was  asked  to  tell  what  was  on  the  other  half;  e.g. , 
he  saw  a  picture  and  had  to  give  the  Japanese  word  belonging  to  it. 
The  results,  for  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  claim  scientific  accuracy, 
can  be  arranged  as  follows:  when  the  picture  was  shown  alone  and 
the  word  demanded,  the  correct  answer  was  given  three  times  out  of 
eight;  when  the  German  word  was  shown,  not  a  single  time  could  the 
Japanese  word  be  given ;  when  the  Japanese  word  was  shown  and 
the  picture  demanded,  it  was  correctly  given  in  every  case  but  one, 
whereas  the  Japanese  word  was  able  to  call  up  a  German  word  only 
three  times  out  of  eight.  Now  suppose  that  this  series  of  experi- 
ments, instead  of  being  limited  to  a  single  occasion,  had  been  extended 
till  the  results  could  claim  the  authority  of  numbers,  then  we  could 
lay  down  the  law  that,  in  teaching  the  vocabularies  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, more  than  three  times  as  rapid  progress  can  be  made  by  learn- 
ing from  pictures  as  from  merely  placing  the  words  side  by  side. 
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That  if  wlint  every  bod}  vrould  <•  1 1  ten 

dorflfs,  Aim. i,  and  a  dozen  more,  no  on€  has  yel  produc( 

l I.  of  a  foreign   I  in  which  thi 

arrang  ing  I  be  w<  >nl  j » i < •  t  up-  . 

Now  that  il"'  new  |>..\cli"l""\  has  opened  th( 
oa1  ion,  we  may  hope  thai ,  before  l< 

inatruotion  will  be  introduced ;  that  tin:  worthl*  will 

give  place  to  a  training  ^ here  all  the  powers  of  mind  will  b<-  properly 
cultivated;  that  the  pounding  of  facta  Into  the  children  will  be 
placed  by  a  gentle  but  thorough  development  of  their  natural  abilii 

m  short,  that  school  will  n<>  longer  I"'  a  blight  to  child-life,  but  a 
fostering  institution  in  which  our  boys  and  will  bloom  into  full 

manhood  and  womanhood,  fitted  to  be  citizens  of  our  country  and  to 
succeed  in  the  pursuits  and  occupations  that  await  them. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  education  must  be  based  on  psychol 
but  do  one  familial-  with  our  present  educational  methods  would 
peel  that  the  tact  had  ever  been  discovered.     Scientific  psycholog 

have   not    troubled    themselves  about   everyday  practical    affairs,  and 

educators  have  been  content,  with  the  antiquat  I  El    dish  and  German 
psychology  served  up  to  them.     The  unbroken  Beries  of  magnifi 
discoveries  of  experimental  psychology  are  unknown  outside  of  a 

limited    circle,    and    llcrbartian    psychology   is    i  I    the    \ 

newest  thing  for  educators.  Now,  Ilerbart  was  the  John-the- 
Baptist  of  the  new  psychology,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any  psychol- 
ogist of  the  past,  except  Sir  William  Hamilton,  do  we  owe  the  freedom 
of  psychology  from  mystical  metaphysical  shackles — the  freedom  that 
rendered  the  very  existence  of  a  science  of  psychology  possible.  But 
Herbart  died  in  1841,  and  the  last  edition  of  his  great  work 
psychology  was  published  in  1834.  Think  of  using  a  text-book  on 
chemistry  printed  sixty  years  ago!  Would  you  for  a  bodily  ailment 
call  in  a  physician  to  whom  the  medical  discoveries  of  the  last  half- 
century  were  unknown?  The  very  spirit  of  Herbart  was  against  such 
stagnation  ;  his  true  disciples  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  slavish 
readers  of  his  works,  but  in  our  laboratories.  Although  an  experi- 
mentalist in  the  strictest  sense,  I,  at  least,  am  willing  to  go  on  record 
as  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  inestimable  services  to  psychology  and 
pedagogy.     As  for  the  English  psychology,  the  less  said  the  better. 

The  new  psychology  has  arisen  within  the  last  forty  years.  From 
Aristotle  and  the  Stoics  to  Fechner,  Helmholtz,  and  Wundt,  there  is 
practically  an  unfilled  gap  in  the  history  of  psychology.     The  subject 
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sh<»\\  educ  .'  ion  must  B  ffl  SHOW,  tin*  influence  of  the  modern 

that    has   already    transformed    mathematics, 
physios,  and  chemistry  from  scholastic  di  putations  into  live  sciences, 
or  thirty  ye  [o  il  was  supposed  that  a  short-out  to  a 

knowledge  of  mental  lift;  had  bees  found  in  physiological  experi- 
ments and  brain -d  dons.  Cerebral  phj  .,  however,  has  con- 
tributed nothing  whatever  to  introspective  psychology.  On  the  con- 
trary, physiological  psychology — that  most  interesting  of  all  sciences 
which  treats  of  the  relations  of  mind  and  brain  presupposes  not  only 
a  minute  anatomical  knowl<  i  the  brain,  but  also  a  well-developed 
introspective  psychology  with  carefully  ascertained  and  accurately 
measured  facts.  The  confusion  of  the  psychological  laboratory  with 
the  neurological  laboratory,  and  of  experimental  psychology  with 
physiological  psychology,  has  led  to  the  popular  belief  that  we  experi- 
mentalists arc  merely  disguised  materialists.      This  belief  has  been 

•red   by  many  non-psychological  writers. 

The  fundamental  method  of  the  new  or  laboratory  psychologists 
does  not  differ  from  the  method  of  Aristotle,  namely,  direct  observa- 
tion of  facts.  Galileo  modified  this  method  for  physics  by  introduc- 
ing careful  experiment  and  measurement;  Fechner  did  the  same  for 
psychology.  The  characteristic  of  the  new  psychology  does  not  lie 
in  supplanting  introspection  by  some  materialistic  theory,  but  in  the 
substitution  of  accurate  and  trustworthy  introspective  methods  for 
the  guesswork  and  speculation  of  the  past. 

To  the  seeker  for  knowledge  the  mediaeval  psychology  had  noth- 
ing to  offer  but  vague  and  wordy  discussions  of  the  ego,  the  self,  the 
nature  of  mind,  the  continuity  of  consciousness  during  sleep,  etc., 
which  were  as  far  removed  from  affairs  as  mediaeval  metaphysics.  We 
Americans  are  a  practical  people  and  apply  the  standard  of  usefulness 
even  to  scientific  pursuits.  The  new  psychology,  however,  is  not 
afraid  of  being  tested  in  this  way.  With  the  proper  laboratory - 
equipment  (we  need  as  good  accommodations  and  apparatus  as  a  physi- 
cal laboratory)  and  with  enough  earnest,  scientific  workers  (of  whom 
we  have  not  half  enough),  we  can  do  as  much  for  education  and 
mental  life  in  general  as  physics  does  for  railroads,  bridges,  and  elec- 
trical engineering. 

E.  W.  Scripture. 


Eeaders  wishing  to  learn  more  in  regard  to  experimental  psy- 
chology can  best  consult  Wundt's  "Lectures  on  the  Human  Soul," 
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of  which  a  translat  ion  bj  Pr<  >i     I  and  Titohoi 

appear.     There  ii    j  el   c tnph  te  American  on  th<     tib 

Single  ohaptera  have  been  written  by  Ja  fcro        1 

Mental  Phenomena,     N-  •■    fork,  L891     and  bj  Sanfoi 

in   K\  peri  men  ta)    I '  .  oh<  >1<  >  ■  ■.      D  L81H    («>i 

Articles  on  the  educational  appli<  ychology  appeal  <<• 

lionally  in  the  "  educational  Rev  ■ 

4- 
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tfGUSHMEN:     BOW    THEY    SPEND   THEIR  MONEY. 

V  uuoi  b  epigrams  offer  keys  to  unlock  the  characters  ol  men. 
One  suggests  that  a  man  may  be  known  by  what  lie  eats;  another 
that  i  man  may  be  known  by  what  lie  laughs  at.  These  two,  and 
most  other  such  keys  to  character,  have  the  defect  of  depending  for 
their  truth  upon  subjective  rather  than  upon  objective  experiences. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  which  impresses  a  man,  as  it  is  that  by  which 
a  man  expresses  himself,  that  most  accurately  reveals  his  character. 
The  words  and  sentences  and  common  phrases  of  this  man  or  that 
would  be  far  better  tests  than  what  he  eats  or  what  he  laughs  at. 
But  better  as  indications  of  character  even  than  his  habits  of  speech 
are  his  habits  of  spending  his  money.  Not  what  books  a  man  laughs 
at,  not  what  books  a  man  talks  about,  but  the  books  a  man  buys  and 
keeps,  are  the  books  he  loves.  What  a  man  spends  himself  for, 
gives  himself  for,  body,  blood,  brain,  and  reputation,  is,  it  must  be 
supposed,  what  he  loves  best.  Money  is  the  blood  and  the  life  of 
the  body  domestic  and  of  the  body  politic ;  and  when  one  discovers 
how  a  household  or  a  nation  spends  money,  one  has  something  tangi- 
ble to  hang  guesses  at  character  on. 

The  people  of  one  locality  can  never  be  made  completely  familiar 
with  the  temper,  tone,  and  atmosphere  of  the  people  of  another 
locality,  from  a  distance.  Englishmen  read  of  America,  and  Ameri- 
cans read  of  England;  and  yet  both  Englishmen  and  Americans  find, 
upon  personal  acquaintance  with  one  country  or  the  other,  that  there 
is  a  certain  je  ne  sais  quoi,  a  vapourish  something  that  has  not  been 
communicated  nor  even  brought  much  nearer  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. One  may  know  all  ah>out  the  situation,  the  geology,  the 
fauna,  the  flora,  the  climate,  the  population,  the  industries,  even  the 
laws  and  customs  of  a  place,  and  still  miss  entirely  its  personality — 
just  as  photographs  and  letters  and  the  descriptions  of  a  third  person 
cannot  transfer  the  real  presence  of  an  individual.  It  is  due  to  this 
deficiency  of  acquaintance  that  one  may  still,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
gone  before,  endeavour  to  add  a  touch  to  the  picture,  or  a  word  to 
the  description,  that  has  been  sent  thousands  of  times  already  from 
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England  to  Aimn.a.     Even  although   <>u<-   may  not 

or    bop6    to    know    him    iin    hin    intimate.;    know    <»r    I .      ■  n  him, 

their   are   buj •  tiona  and  stimuli    t<>    !»<•   bad    in    plenty  from 

biography. 

A    Mr.  Bryoe  wrote  is  the  "  American  Commonwealth/  in  spite 
of  much  political   machinery   which  and   many  bo 

characteristics  which  seem  to  poinl   to  di  a  ter,  tin  ■•         .      rtain 
something  of  buoyancy,  of  vigour,  of  bope,  in  the  Amei  that 

oonvinced  bimof  their  future  triumph  oyer  all  difficulties.     Th- 
is true  of  Mr.  Bryce's  own  country.     When  one  lo<  John 
Bull's"  cash  account,  one  is  qo1  only  impressed  but  op]          I  by  the 
gigantic    incongruities.     Yet  a  patient  study   of   it   throws    much 
light  upon  his  burly  figure  and  puzzling  character. 

This  inhabitant  of  a  misty,  moisty  island,  who  shoots  himself 
rather  than  miss  meeting  bis  gambling-debts  on  the  minute,  but  who 
scruples  not  to  kick  his  tailor  down  stair.-  for  pressing  a  bill  three 
years  over-due;  who  all  along  his  coasl  forbids  men  and  women  to 
in  bathing  together  and  will  not  allow  a  man  to  accompany  his  wife 
into  the  water;  and  who  yet  spends  $700,000,000  yearly  for  drink, — 
finally  caps  the  climax  o'i  inconsistency  with  a  State  church  worth  in 
its  own  right  over  $500,000,000,  and  toward  the  support  of  which 
he  contributes  more  than  $36, 000,000  a  year.  Here  is  a  little 
kingdom  of  121,115  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  38,500,0<>0, 
controlling  possessions  aggregating  9,145,328  square  miles,  and 
346,025,500  in  population;  and  in  addition  to  this  enormous  bur- 
den of  foreign  responsibility,  England  alone,  with  a  population  of 
28,000,000,  has  almost  1,000,000  persons  enrolled  as  paupers;  is 
taxed  to  the  amount  of  $75,000,000  a  year  for  their  support ;  and 
spends  $19,002,405  a  year,  under  the  general  head  of  Law  and  Jus- 
tice, to  keep  her  population  in  order.  When,  in  addition  to  these 
trifles,  it  is  recalled  that  M  John  Bull"  has  had  Semitic  transactions  in 
the  past  to  the  amount  of  $3,355,214,210,  which  he  dubs  the  National 
Debt  and  upon  wThich  he  pays  annual  interest  at  from  two  to  three  per 
cent,  the  wonder  of  less  sturdy  and  less  pjhlegmatic  people  grows 
apace.  There  must  needs  be  colossal  strength  and  pluck,  marvellous 
financial  elasticity,  tremendous  earning-power,  and  a  reservoir  of 
national  virtue  somewhere,  to  explain  these  huge  incongruities. 
One  begins  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  superb  self-confidence 
of  "John  Bull,"  which  "Johnny  Crapaud,"  and  "Uncle  Sam,"  and 
others    are  fain  to   call   conceit,  or   obstinacy,  or    stupidity,  as   the 
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Th<  glimp  penditurefl,  bur- 

ibilitii  !  -.  plain  why  that  gentleman's 

rail  si  i     road  faced,  bi        i    bed,  heavy-shouldered,  piano- 

tntryman,  with  a  bull-dog  al  bis  heels.     Only  a  slow  man, 

lie  man,  a  man  without  nerves,  who  ean  eal  and  drink  copiously, 

and   sleep    di  and   shake  oft  small    annoyances    easily, 

can  keep  bis  place  in  the  world  with  such  burdens  upon  bis  shoul- 

A'.d  when  we  look  a  bit  farther  into  his  book-keeping,  we 

find  this  to  be  th<  Ee  spends  $370,000,000  a  jrear  for  bread; 

$18  r  butter  and  che/         |405,000,000  for  milk,  su 

ooffee,  and  cocoa;  and  be  washes  down  these  tid-bits,  and  some 

millions    of    tons    of    beef,  mutton,  pork,  rice,  and    potatoes    besides, 

with  heavy  malt  Liquors,   brandy,  whiskey,  and  wine,  which  cost  him 
the  tidy  additional  sum  of  $700,000,000  a  year. 

But  "John  Bull"  is  not  greatly  disturbed  by  these  significant 
figures.  On  the  contrary  England  is  the  most  hopeful  of  all  the 
nations.  There  is  less  political  pessimism  than  in  America,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  or  in  Italy.  Compare  the  speeches  delivered 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  by  politicians  big  and  little,  with  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  politicians  of  even  buoyant  America,  and 
one  is  struck  first  of  all  by  their  healthier  tone.  One  hears  less  of 
going  to  the  bad,  although  political  criticism  is  often  harsh  and  per- 
sonal. Every  now  and  again  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  America, 
there  is  an  undertone  of  discouragement,  of  despair,  as  of  men  whose 
nerves  had  collapsed  and  left  them  peevish.  England,  with  her 
impending  problems  of  Labour,  Landlord,  and  Democracy,  might  well 
be  considered  to  be  in  as  great  straits  as  Germany  with  her  Socialism, 
her  huge  Army-Bills,  and  her  will-o'-the-wisp  of  a  Kaiser,  who  every 
month  or  so  is  ofl  kissing  sovereigns ;  or  as  France  with  her  sullen 
jealousy  of  Germany,  her  short-lived  Cabinets,  and  her  turbulent 
Imperialist,  Koyalist,  Clerical,  and  Eadical  parties;  or  as  the  United 
States  with  their  politically -rotten  municipalities,  their  labour  prob- 
lems, and  their  unwieldy  Congress.  But,  though  the  problems  are 
faced  as  courageously  and  discussed  as  frankly  in  England  as  else- 
where, there  is  no  throwing  up  of  hands  in  despair, — no  dyspeptic 
politics,  to  put  it  briefly.  The  men  in  control  are  men  who  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep  and  play  more  than  the  men  of  other  nations,  and 
their  nerves  are  not  so  near  the  surface.  A  quicker,  more  sensitive, 
less  good-natured  individual  than  "  John  Bull"  would  be  goaded  into 
extreme  measures  by  some  of  the  precedent-supported  blundering  in 
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big   politioft]    household.     Tb< 

,  ill.   ecol(        I  ■  "'1  arraugem< 

of  administer]  I  log,  i  >ne  is  compelled  to  admi  i 

i  !n    which   can   .  ubmi I  I  bumouredlj 

meth< »l.  which  are  retained  merely  I  o  I 

the  forefather        I     tor  tall-farmer     i  i  • 

labourers,  farm  hands,  live    even  in  the  country 
Is  no  exouse1  tor  crowding     in  small,  cheaply  r<  rach 

as  hardly  exist  in  the  country  di  of  A.meri< 

In  the  time  of  Eenry  VIII.  one-fifth  of  all  the  land  in  England 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Church.  Much  of  it  was  then  and  lias 
been  Binoe  then  distributed  by  royal  favour  and  royal  grant  ,  (>  • 
where  one  will  in  England  to-day,  and  upon  q  the  inhabi- 

tants of  this  town  or  that  Is  the  ownership  of  the  [and,  one 

finds  that  a  few  squires  are  in  [»«.  n  of  all  the  land,  and  not  only 

the  farmers  but  the  townspeople  themselves  are  their  tenant-.     Tl. 
landlords   have    inherited   or   purchased    these    large    holding 
because  in  years  gone  by  land  rents  paid  well,  and  secondly  bee 
peculiar  social  advantages  and  certain  political  prefe  das 

direct  political  inlluence  over  the  tenants  attached,  and  still  attach. 
to  large  land-owners.  Men  who  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  ah 
without  exception,  invest  a  part  of  it  in  country  estates  and  lay  the 
foundations  for  social  and  political  power  in  this  or  that  county. 
Lest  tins  should  lead  to  the  opinion  that  we  are  wrong  in  thus  sug- 
gesting that  many  of  England's  great  land-owners  are  "  new  people," 
it  is  fair  to  add— what  is  not  generally  known — that  only  five  out  of 
more  than  five  hundred  of  the  oldest  aristocratic  families  in  England 
at  the  present  time  can  trace  direct  descent  through  the  male  line  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  One  realizes,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  in 
America  only  that  the  purity  and  pride  of  ancestry  are  likely  t:>  be 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  income  of  the  living  representatives.  So  far  as 
this  matter  of  land  is  concerned,  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
are  tenants,  and  "John  Bull"  pays  a  trifle  more  than  §300,000,000 
a  year  for  farm -rent  alone.  This  fact  becomes  the  more  clear,  and, 
one  may  add,  the  more  lugubrious,  when  it  is  said  that  there  are 
72,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  50,000,000 
of  those  acres  are  owned  by  15,000  persons,  and  30,000,000  are 
owned  by  only  1,000  persons;  in  a  word,  38,485,000  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  have  22,000,000  acres,  and  the  other  15,000  have 
50,000,000  acres;  or,  more  concisely  still,   1,000  Englishmen  own 
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■  fifths  of  a11  the  land  in  Great  Britain.     That  tbii  arrangemenl 
is  beoomii  and  leaa  profitable  is  shown  by  a  comparison  with 

i  ra    i     for  example,  where  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
small  prop  A  return  issued  by  the  French  Ministry  of  A.gri 

culture  in   l"  the  population  of  France  as  87,672,048,01 

which  the  rural  population  wt    24  575  506,  or  65  per  cent,  and  the 

urban  population   18  1  542,  or  85  per  cent.     On  the  other  hand 

census  return  for  Great  Britain  of  1891  shows  a  shocking  and 
deplorable  retreat  from  the  land,  71.7  per  oenl  of  the  population 
being  urban,  leaving  only  28.8  per  cent  of  the  population  on  the 

land. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  first  and  a  fundamental  and  unavoidable 
payment  by  an  Englishman  is  always  for  rent.  Indeed  he  pays  about 
^  a  year — every  man,  woman,  and  child — just  for  a  footing  on  the 
island.  In  addition,  with  big-hearted  good  nature,  he  submits  to  the 
most  ridiculous  poor-law  in  the  world,  and  pays  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 
a  head  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Up  to  1834  the  matter  of  poor- 
law  relief  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse,  until  at  last  the  land 
was  taxed  so  heavily  for  the  support  of  the  poor  that  the  farmers 
could  not  afford  to  cultivate  it.      Then  came  a  change  and  a  gradual 


remodelling: 

Population. 

Paupers. 

Expenditure 

In  1841 

15,911,757 

1,299,048 

$23,804,645 

In  1851 

17,927,609 

941,315 

24,813,520 

In  1861 

20, 066, 224 

883,921 

28,894,715 

In  1871 

22,712,266 

1,037,360 

39,433,620 

In  1880 

25,323,000 

808,030 

40,075,050 

Of  this  sedulously  cultivated  army  of  808,030  parasites,  627,213  are 
supported  by  outdoor  relief,  and  115,785  of  them  are  classed  as  able- 
bodied  !  These  sums  of  money  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table  are, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  quite  outside  of  the  enormous  sums  expended 
in  private  charities.  The  city  of  London  alone,  it  is  said,  contributes 
more  than  $25,000,000  a  year  in  private  charity;  and  the  various 
temperance  societies  alone — and  they  are  a  drop  in  the  bucket  among 
charities — spend  every  year  an  amount  represented  by  a  capital  of 
$12,000,000  in  a  rather  Liliputian  attempt  to  prevent  the  British 
giant  from  lifting  his  costly  $700,000,000  drinking-cup  to  his  lips. 
By  way  of  comparison :  Careful  estimates  put  the  number  of  paupers 
in  the  United  States  at  250,000  outdoor,  and  110,000  indoor,  out  of 
a  population  of  65,000,000  in  1890. 

Only  the  rich  can  own  land  in  a  country  where  28,000,000  people 
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1 1  mi,,  i   $700,000,000  for  drink,  |40  0 \0  I 

almo  much  more  for  the  private  care  oi  their  incoo 

where  land  itself  eannot   be  bought  at  -H-uhural  ■ 

value,  but  must  !'«•  paid  t<>y  al  the  artificial  valuation  that  it.  baa 

acquired   through  this  feudalistic  d<  A  rich  men  to 

own  lai  it.es.     W hen  one  b<  ai      and  oi  i  bear  i 

side     Im»nv  j«»..!  Englishmen  are  juat  o  I       land-question 

the   \<tv    heart   of   the     octet.     It  ii  not  so  much  s  materia]     r 

mechanical,  change  that  has  taken  plac<  iritual  De 

mocracy  is  in  the  air.     Men  can  have  HI  that  fa  pi   v-l. 

And    many    more    men  waul    it.       The    truants   on    lai  ■  s  forty 

years  ago  were  to  all  practical  intents  and  purp         olitica] 

and  to  some  extent  they  are  slave-  still.     They  find  their  rights  and 

their  freedom  in  the  eitu-s,  and  they  Book  thither;  and  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  democracy  and  land-holding  by  a  few  that  ba  idically 
changed  the  grouping  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  into  71.7 
per  cent  in  the  cities  and  only  28.3  per  cent  in   the  agricultural 

districts. 

One  is  led  naturally  enough  to  inquire  what  the  Church  is  doing 
to  modify  or  even  to  influence  this  condition  of  afTairs.  And  here 
again  one  is  startled  to  find  only  another  indication  of  the  sup-  i 
vitality  of  British  optimism.  The  land -question  is  an  important 
factor  in  all  ecclesiastical  problems,  because  the  ecclesiastical  system 
includes  as  many  incongruities  and  contradictions  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  In  the  first  place,  the  Church  of  England  holds  fast  to 
the  three  orders  of  the  clergy,  to  tactual  succession,  and  to  the  indeli- 
bility of  its  ordinations;  and  yet  all  the  bishops  and  the  two  arch- 
bishops are  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  a  layman  and 
who  may  be  a  hard  drinker  and  a  man  of  loose  living,  like  Walpole, 
for  example,  or  the  owner  of  a  great  racing-stable,  like  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Eosebery.  In  the  United  States  one 
church  is  as  good  as  another,  and  even  a  little  better  than  any  other. 
The  men  and  women  of  each  congregation  control  the  church  prop- 
erty— the  preacher  being  all  too  often  considered  as  church  property 
as  well — and  choose  their  own  preacher;  and  even  in  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  any  particular  bishop  would  find  it  difficult  to 
interfere  successfully  with  any  particular  congregation's  choice  of  a 
rector.  There  is,  too,  in  almost  all  of  these  congregations,  a  notice- 
able, not  to  say  very  remarkable,  alliance  between  wealth  and  good- 
ness, since  the  church  officers  are  almost  invariably  the  wealthiest 
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men  in  theoo  ition.     What,  then,  it  the  astonishment  of  "  I'ncle 

Sam"  to  find  that  "  John  Bui]  mder  totally  different 

oontrol.  The  r  majority  at  the  churches  of  England  are  private 
properl  When  a  lar  tats  i  purchased,  the  parish  church,  or 
church,  with  the  rest  of  the  properl        The  landlord — or  the 

-ii  of  the  livi  -  oalled  with  referenoe  to  his  relations  to 

his  church  property— chooses  tin-  clergyman  for  every  parish  on  his 
property  and  sees  to  it  that  the  revenue  attaching  thereto  goes  to  him. 
1 1»-  can  sell  this  ohurch-living  or  let  it  to  whom  he  will ;  and,  although 
each  incumbent  is  put  over  the  parish  for  life,  at  his  death  the  patron 
may  again  bestow  it  upon  sonic  one  else.  So  secure  was  this  tenure 
of  the  parson  m  his  parish,  that  it  is  only  recently  that  an  act  of 
Parliament  permitted  his  dismissal  even  for  drunkenness  or  debt. 
The  people  of  a  parish  have  well-deiined  rights  to  the  services  of  the 
parson,  to  sittings  in  the  church,  to  burial  in  the  church -yard,  and 
to  the  sacraments,  but  to  little  more.  George  William  Thomas 
Brudenell  Bruce,  fourth  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  who  died  the  other 
day,  was  the  patron  of  nine  such  livings,  lie  married  a  girl  of 
unexceptionable  immorality  from  the  variety  stage,  was  part  owner 
of  several  music  halls,  and  acquired  notoriety  as  having  been  ruled  off 
every  race-track  in  England  as  a  cheat  and  a  blackguard.  There  is 
always  a  large  number — probably  two  thousand  out  of  the  total  of 
thirteen  thousand — of  these  livings  for  sale,  which  are  advertised  just 
as  other  investments  are.  A  wealthy  man's  daughter  marries  a 
clergyman,  and  the  father — if  he  be  of  the  right  sort — purchases  one  of 
these  livings  and  presents  it  as  a  wedding-gift.  A  clergyman  with 
capital  at  his  disposal  invests  some  of  it  in  such  a  purchase,  and  enjoys 
the  income  thereof  and  an  agreeable  way  of  exercising  his  professional 
energies  at  the  same  time.  The  clergyman's  social  position  is  greatly 
improved  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and  he  no  longer  sits  below  the  salt 
at  his  patron's  table  or  contents  himself  with  marrying  the  lady's- 
maid.  A  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  a  clergyman  and  enjoys 
the  living  on  his  father's  estate  at  Hatfield.  Many  younger  sons  take 
to  this  profession,  and  with  reason,  since  it  is  the  only  one  in  which 
a  man  may  retain  ail  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  a  gentleman 
and  have  all  the  amenities  of  social  courtesy  shown  him  without  the 
possession  or  the  expenditure  of  money. 

On  rinding  out  this  much  about  the  State  Church  of  England, 
one  expects  to  find  one  thing  and  finds  quite  another  thing.  In  the 
city — and  in  the  country  districts  as  well — these  men  are  the  dullest 
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men  in  the  pulpit  and  the  mo  I  companionable  men  out  of  it  to  be 
found  anywhere.     But    ti  ork    hard   and   i  atioualy,  i 

they  are  a   a  rule  popular,     irery  often  indeed  the  i  Jar, — 

and  with  iIk-  greate  if  influence  f< i  amunil 

The  demand  for  diae  tablishmenl  of  the  Ohui  lom  bo 

by  any  argument  from  the  laxne     or  in<  oy  ol  the  <  • 

The  demand  ia  baaed  rather  upon  audi  argunn    i  tin? 

State  should  represent  the  whole  people  in  re  in  oth<  r  mat 

ten;    that  Parliament  ia  an  unfit  body  to  deal  with  church  matfc 
that  eatabliahmenta  obstruct  political  and  Bocia]  refon         md  that 
established  ohnrches,  being  subject  to  State  oonto  onot  poeseae  a 

certain  Deoesaary  liberty  of  adaptation. 

Jn  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  established  church  has  coll 
ami  spent  the  enormous  sum  of  more  than  §105,000, 000  in  domestic 
and  foreign  missions,  in  renovating  old  churches,  and  in  establishing 
new  ones,  and  in  founding  arid  supporting  institutions  for  carrying  on 

the  different  branches  of  its  work.  The  church  population  of  Eng- 
land is  estimated  at  13,750,000,  or  almost  one-half  of  the  total  popu- 
lation; and,  whatever  be  the  comparative  strength  in  numbers  of  the 
established  and  the  dissenting  churches,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  superior  influence  of  the  23,000  clergy  of  the  established  church. 
Whether  the  system  be  right  or  wrong,  these  clergymen  are,  man 
for  man,  stronger  men  than  the  dissenting  ministers;  and  not  only 
in  the  palaces,  but  in  the  slums  also,  they  wield  a  more  constant 
control. 

It  is  only  within  a  generation  that  the  British  government  has 
felt  it  to  be  a  paramount  duty  to  aid  in  the  work  of  national  educa- 
tion. Until  the  act  of  1870  the  schools  receiving  State  aid  were 
schools  founded  and  controlled  by  one  or  another  of  the  religious 
denominations,  with  the  Church  of  England  of  course  in  the  van. 
Even  now  these  voluntary  or  denominational  schools  provide  accom- 
modations for  two-thirds  of  the  elementary  school -attendance  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  or  for  3,651,511  children.  In  1S70  there  was 
introduced  what  is  called  the  School -Board  System,  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  any  deficiency  in  school  accommodation  in  any 
district  must  be  supplied  by  a  school-board  elected  by  the  ratepay- 
ers. These  two — the  voluntary  or  denominational  and  the  school- 
board  systems — now  provide  the  elementary  education  for  the 
country  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  State  of  about  817,500,000;  to 
which  must  be  added  the  heavy  annual   expenditure  by  the  denom- 
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ional  b  b,  that  of  the  Ohuroh  of  England   being  by  far  the 

One  may  judge,  therefore,  that  "John  Bull"  is  a  burly,  good- 
natured  ntleman,  but  with  a  keen  eye  to  Number  One 
withal.  He  houaei  hixnaeli  and  baa  a  I  > i  t  of  land  at  a  coat  of  $650,- 
000, ';    be  then  ipenda  $960,000,000  for  [0001,1405,000,000  for 

tea an'l  the  like,  ami  000,000  for  something  stronger. '     Saving 

made  bimaelf  personally  comfortable  at  a  cost  of  5,000,000,  be 

put  in  one  aide  for  a  rainy  day;  and,  undisturbed  by 

the  fact  that  be  is  in  debt  98,855,214,210,  or  by  the  even  more 
■  us  and  fateful  fact  of  his  1,000,000  paupers,  who  eost  him  (45,- 
_'  1 5   a   year,  be   takes   little   holiday   journeys  every  year  at  an 


1  It  is  with  considerable  difficulty  and  after  much  correspondence  with  vari- 
ous authorities  that  a  rough  but  not  inaccurate  classification  of  a  few  of  "John 
Bull's"  yearly  expenditures  has  been  made  : 
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$700,000,000 
405,000,000 
370,000,000 
185,000,000 
300,000,000 
350, 000, 000 


Annual  expenditure  for  drink 

■  "  M  milk,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa 

44   bread        .... 

"  "  "  butter  and  cheese  . 

"  "  in  rent  paid  for  farms  . 

44       houses 
44  44  for  woolen,    cotton,     and    linen 

u  44  goods  .... 

44  44  44     railway  fares 

Number  of  depositors  in  postal  savings  banks,  5,452, 
Amount  deposited  during  the  year  1892 
Total  amount  to  the  credit  of  depositors,  including 
interest  (end  of  1892)  .... 

44  John  Bull"  is  taxed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor     . 

44         44       44      44      and  contributes  for  elementary 

education 
44         44       44      44      to  preserve  order  and  to  admin- 
ister justice     ... 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes  to  raise 
this  year         ....... 

-*John  Bull"  is  in  debt,  at  the  present  moment   . 

44         44       contributes  to  the  Established  Church 
44  John  Bull"  contributes  to  private  charity  in  London 

alone 

The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  costs  him    . 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  costs  him 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Scotland  and  Ireland 

of  England     . 
Methodists,  various  bodies    ..... 

Jews       ......... 

The  sum  spent  annually  for  the  two  amusements  of  hunting  and  horse-racing 
runs  up  into  millions  of  dollars. 


345,000,000 
140,000,000 

114,225,155 

379, 265, 395 
45,273,215 

17,500,000 

20,000,000 


478,745,000 
3,355,214,210 
36, 250, 000 

25,000,000 
2, 209, 000 
3, 120, 000 
1,861,245 
1,188,250 
2,476,235 
750,000 
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expense  of  $140,000,000,  and  be  ii  oabobi  blj  int  in  bis 

expenditures  upon  b<  >r  e  ra<  ing  and  banting  I  • 
to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  be  merry  at  i  oo  I  of  at  le 
and  probably  more,  be  i  I,  I  be  (         ellor  of  the 

Exchequer,  |47J  r45,000  to  keep  up  bii  army  and  navy,  lo  belp 
along  bis  very  baltingand  inefficient  m  of  elem<  tion, 

and  to  pay  bis  State  servants     Then  be  tun  piritual  tfa  rod 

Bpenda  $86,000,000  a  pear  on   bis  s.*»oojhhi.oou  , ■i,.i.,-.v»-ii  rimi 

Of  which  Mr.    Ruskin  said:    "Our  n:it  i<  >n:il  ivi,  the  perform 

of  church  ceremonies  and  preaching  of         rifle  trut         i  antral 
to  keep  the  mob  quietly  at  work  while  we  am  [n 

addition  to  this  be  is  generous  to  a  fault  in  bis  munificent  private 

charities,  and  extremely  indulgent  to  some  250  other  religious 
sects. 

When  one  tries  to  portray  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  a  per 
one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  caricaturist  is  the  best  portrait- 
painter.     The  stout,  well-poised  figure,   of   the   florid  complexion, 

with  a  riding-cr<>p  m  his  hand,  and  his  bunting-bootfl  on,  having  the 
general  air  of  a  prosperous  and  well-preserved  grandfather,  is  a  fairly 
good  likeness.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  most  striking  ele- 
ment in  the  life  of  "John  Bull"  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  is  the 
vast  increase  in  the  wealth,  power,  and  numbers  of  his  grandchildren. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  a  population  of 
more  than  4,500,000,  which  is  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Sweden; 
the  West  Indian  group  of  islands  a  population  of  1,500,000,  equal 
to  the  population  of  Greece ;  the  South  African  colonies  a  population 
of  1,750,000;  the  Australian  colonies  about  3,000,000,  equal  to  the 
population  of  Switzerland ;  while  the  population  of  India  is  nearly 
198,000,000,  and  the  native  States  about  57,000,000  more.  The 
total,  as  Mr.  J.  K.  Seeley  writes,  makes  a  population  roughly  equal 
to  that  of  all  Europe  excluding  Eussia.  England  can  afford,  per- 
haps, to  be  a  little  careless  of  small  economies,  when  she  has  built 
up  such  barriers  as  these  against  disaster,  and  to  be  less  bothered 
about  the  minor  details  of  housekeeping  than  coquettish  France,  or 
beer-and-philosophy-eWr^&e?2<?r  Germany,  or  bankrupt  and  volatile 
Italy.  Certainly  if  one  were  not  an  American,  one  would  choose 
to  be  an  Englishman;  and,  if  one  were  not  an  Englishman,  one 
would  choose — but,  as  for  that,  no  one  ever  saw  or  even  heard  of  an 
Englishman  who  could  conceive  of  himself  as  anything  but  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  nor,  for  that  matter,  can  any  one  else  conceive  of  his  being 
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anything  but  lishman.     The   pert,    therefore,   must  be   left 

blank,  to  be  filled  in,  in  heaven,  where  at  lasl   British  angels  will 
discover  u>  their  horror  and  amazement  that  other  people  also  be« 
oome  angela  after  death,  and  possibly  in  quite  as  large  numbei 
iraen. 

Price  Collier. 


THE    PAY    OF    PREACHEB 

Those  wlio  are  moved   bo  declare  the  "unsearchf 
Christ"  do  do1  enter  the  ministry  I  •  bare 

of  the  riches   of  the  world.      Other  consideration!   than  pecuniary 
remuneration  usually  decide  this  matter.     The  preachei 
tion   of    usefulness,    of   power,    of   prominence,  and   of   trust.     It 
assures  a  high  place  in  the  best  Booietj  :  it.  confers  a  certain  authority 
in  matters  <>f  learning;    it  commands  confidec  efer- 

enoe;  and  in  public  meetings  <>f  many  kinds  it  gives  lai 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  arts  of  speech.     The  village  mini 
usually  outranks  that  autocrat,   the  village  doctor,   in    power  and 
popularity.     Add  to  these  advantages  tin-  satisfaction  which  comes 

from  the  consciousness  of  moulding  character,   reforming   lives,  and 
marshalling   the  forces  of  good  against  the    forces  of   evil,  and 

have  a  sum  of  attractions  of  no  mean  value.      We  like  to  bei 
that  a  young  man  has  in  mind  considerations  such  as  these,  and 
pecuniary  profit,   when  he  yields  to  the  unspoken   but   imperative 
personal  call  which  he  recognizes  as  from  above.      That  men   are 
never  moved  by  the  thought  of  income  it  would  be,  however,  too 
much  to  affirm. 

St.  Paul  did  much  of  his  ministerial  work  at  his  own  cost. 
There  are  a  few  denominations  whicli  approve  the  precedent  and  pro- 
test against  a  hireling  ministry ;  and  their  ministers  work  at  their 
trades  and  do  not  expect  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  and  to  prayer.  Were  they  to  do  so,  they  must  either  starve 
or  be  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  others.  These  sects 
usually  have  a  plural  ministry,  there  being  several  ministers  at  every 
place  of  worship  who  are  accustomed  to  exercise  their  gifts  for  the 
edification  of  the  brethren.  Their  churches  are,  of  course,  little 
more  than  stated  meetings  for  worship,  with  few  or  none  of  those 
auxiliaries  which  make  the  highly  organized  church  of  other  denom- 
inations a  complicated  institution.  The  modern  church,  with  its 
numerous  Sunday  and  week-night  services,  its  societies,  missions, 
and  other  agencies,   its  weddings   and   funerals,  and  the  social  and 
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duties  it  require!  the  minister  to  perform,  must  have  the 
whole  tunc  oi  at  let  r,  and  often  two  are  kept  busy.     A 

■       abilil  v  la  aeoe    ary  fully  to  superin- 

tend the  almost  endl<  '  raizations  for  congregational  and 

•v'.»l«iit  work.      The  minister  in  charge  must  have  the  capacity  of 
enera]  I  imand  all  these   forces  and  evoke   their  zeal   and 

The  iy  oi  Friends,  having  tried  the  system  of  an  unpaid 

ministry,  is  adopting  the  nearly  universal  custom  and  providing 
pastors  for  their  meetings.  At  a  General  Conference  in  1892  they 
declared  in  favor  of  "  a  proper  pastoral  system,"  and  announced  it  as 
a  duty  to  make  M  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support 
of  those  who  give  their  time  to  the  work,  so  that  the  Gospel  may  not 
be  hindered,  nor  the  shepherding  of  the  flock  be  impaired,  by  the 
want  of  pecuniary  means."  The  innovation  is  likely  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  period  of  silence  which  used  to  be  a  feature  of  Quaker 
meetings,  and  which  the  modern  custom  of  Scripture-reading  has 
already  modified.  The  number  of  those  who  "  find  no  outward  cere- 
mony, no  observations,  no  words,  yea  not  the  best  and  purest  words, 
even  the  words  of  Scripture,  able  to  satisfy  their  weary  and  afflicted 
souls, "  would  seem  to  have  greatly  decreased. 

This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  comparing  the  income  of 
ministers  with  that  of  persons  in  other  employment:  that  the  pay  of 
the  preacher  is  always  derived  from  voluntary  contributions.  The 
lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  lecturer  fix  their  charges  and  collect 
them  on  business  principles.  College  professors  receive  a  regular 
salary  from  funds  derived  in  part  from  endowment  and  in  part  from 
a  system  of  fees.  Theoretically  the  gospel  is  free.  Practically  it  is 
not.  No  price  is  demanded  for  admission  to  any  church  service, 
except  in  Catholic  churches  on  special  occasions,  and  there  are  few 
endowments.  The  funds  are  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  either 
in  the  form  of  presents  or  monthly  payments,  and  by  plate  collec- 
tions. A  member  of  a  church  may  pay  as  little  or  as  much  as  he 
chooses,  according  to  his  means  and  his  sense  of  obligation  and  his 
generosity.  The  pew-rental  system  seems  to  commend  itself  most 
generally  as  ensuring  the  largest  and  most  certain  results.  It  confers 
privileges  which  most  families  are  willing  to  pay  for,  though  it  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  necessarily  limits  the  privileges  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the  assessment  which  the 
trustees  put  upon  the  better  pews.     But  no  one  is  turned  away  be- 
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•  •.in  .•  be  oannol  rent  b  whole  pew  "i  ev<  ••.In 

there  are  some  who  pay  qo  stated  lam.     It  ii  ooi  ■  d  rula 

which  Christianity  lays  upon  -ill  worshipped  ontribut  f  ling 

to  their  means,  t.»  the  di  Pract icall j  I 

system  yields  large  and  increa  I  oannol  forbi 

an  illustration  or  two.     The  Methodist  Episcopal  I         :h collected  In 

L893,  for  ministerial  salaries  an  1  tlm  cunvni  .  .-s  <»f  . 

gations,  118,940  the  Regular  Bapti  I     Northern,  Southern,  and 

Colored,  17,986,  W5 ;  the  Ooi         rtionali  the  Pi 

by terians  (North),  $11,778  B]    copaiians  (includ 

olenl  objects),  $18,827,000,     The  increase  In  th<   M- ■".  di  I  Qg 

m  three  years,    L890  98,    vra     $2,894,020;    in  the    Pr< 

upward  of  $500,000;  in  the  C  Rational,  in  ten 

The   ministerial    salary,  moreover,   it   most  be  remembered,   Is 
affected  by  the  Bame  causes  that  affect  the  salaries  of  men  of  other 
professions  and  employments.     Everybody  knows  that  .-alar.' 
erally  arc  higher  in  the  cities  than  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  in 
the    Northern    than    in   the   Southern    Stafo  The   churehes   as  em- 

ployers form  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  salaries  paid  by  city 
churches  are  much  higher  than  those  paid  by  rural  churches;  and 
the  average  ministerial  salary  in  the  Northern  States  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  average  in  the  Southern  States.  There  is  also  a 
difference,  equally  marked,  between  the  higher  salaries  paid  by 
churches  of  the  older  and  more  wealthy  denominations  and  those  paid 
by  churches  of  comparatively  small  means.  Then,  too,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  in  some  denominations  the  duty  of  liberal  giving  is 
much  better  understood  and  observed  than  in  others.  Germans  and 
Swedes  and  other  foreign-born  people  do  not  give  as  much  for  church 
expenses  as  the  average  American  congregation ;  perhaps  because  they 
are  more  economical  and  do  not  need  to.  A  difference  of  custom 
also  respecting  perquisites  affects  the  income  of  ministers.  Those  of 
all  denominations  get  fees  for  weddings ;  but  among  the  Germans  it 
is  considered  quite  proper  to  offer  gifts  for  baptisms,  confirmations, 
and  funerals,  as  well  as  for  weddings.  The  German  minister  often 
gets  as  much  in  fees  as  in  salary. 

Bishops  form  a  class  of  ministers  who  should  be  considered  sepa. 
rately.  Their  average  income  is,  of  course,  much  in  excess  of  the 
income  of  the  body  of  the  clergy.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  it  varies  from  §3,000,  with  8300  for  official  and  travelling 
expenses,  paid  to  the  bishops  of  missionary  jurisdictions,  to  $12,500, 
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including  all  for  ho       i  at.     This  is  the  bighest  salary  paid 

an  Episcopal  bishop  in  this  country,     So  far  as  I  have  been  able  bo 

rtain  1  do  other  bishop  wh<  much.     One  bishop  has 

and  a  house;  one  I  6,000  eaeh ;  three, 

!i;   and  one,  in  the  Central  West,  on]  100.     In  most 

provided  free,  and  often  an  allowance  of  11,000 

or  less  is  added  for  a  secretary,  or  for  exper  es.     I  suppose  that 

000  might  !"•  taken  as  the  usual  salary  of  an  Episcopal  bishop. 

In  some  the  me. .me  is  derived  entirely  from  invested  funds; 

in  Other  in    part    from   endowments  and    in  part  by  assessments 

on  the  church  Th<  al  duties  of  a  bishop  are  large,  and  his  ex- 
penses and  charities  are  quite  heavy. 

The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  whom  there 
are  sixteen,  besides   two   missionary  bishops  in  foreign   fields,  were 

formerly  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Book  Concern.  Now  they 
are  paid  from  an  episcopal  fund  which  is  apportioned  among  the 
Conferences  and  paid  by  the  churches  as  an  annual  collection.  Each 
bishop  receives  an  amount  thought  to  be  sufficient  for  his  "compe- 
tent support,"  the  number  and  condition  of  his  family  and  other  facts 
being  taken  into  consideration.  The  salary  is  about  $3,500,  plus 
$1,500  for  house-rent.  As  Methodist  bishops  are  itinerant  and  not 
diocesan,  and  take  frequent  journeys,  often  across  the  continent,  and 
periodically  almost  round  the  world,  their  bills  of  travel  must  be 
considerable.  These  are  paid  independently  of  the  salary.  To  the 
salary  of  about  $5,000,  a  considerable  addition  is  made  by  receipts 
for  sermons  delivered  at  church  dedications  and  on  other  special 
occasions,  and  for  lectures.  The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  receive  $3,600  each,  which  sum  includes  salary, 
house-rent,  and  travelling  expenses.  One  would  think  some  econ- 
omy would  be  necessary  to  do  so  much  with  so  modest  a  sum,  even 
with  railroad  passes  or  half -fare  tickets  and  more  or  less  free  enter- 
tainment. The  pay  of  Catholic  bishops  ranges,  I  am  informed  by 
excellent  authority,  from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  with  a  house.  In  some 
Sases  the  diocese  raises  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  cathedraticum, 
particularly  in  the  South  and  in  some  of  the  newer  Western  fields, 
and  a  small  amount  is  paid  from  the  missionary  treasury.  The 
cathedraticum  is  assessed  on  the  parishes  according  to  their  ability  to 
pay,  and  ranges  from  $10  to  $100  or  $150  a  year,  as  much  as 
$200  being  paid  in  a  few  instances.  The  archbishops  usually 
occupy  the  stronger  sees,  as  New  York,    Baltimore,    Philadelphia, 
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Boston,  Chicago,  St.    Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  i  I   (10  i 

a  \  ear. 

Their  are,  in  the  various  denominations,  including  the  Soman 

Catholic  witli  s»'»,  about  840  bishops.     With 

hold  then-  offloes  lot  life,  and  are  in  all  denomio 

honored  and  influential  men  in    the  ministerial    rani         [1 

be  quite  fair,  I  suppose,  to  oompare  the  salaries  of  b  tb  those 

paid  to  the  presidents  of  our  universities  ami  colleges. 

President  Barper,1  sixteen  college  pre  ident 

upward.     01  these  only  one  much  as  $10,000,  V 

$5,000  eaoh,  and  four  various  amounts  between  the  ' 

highest  salary  paid   to  A  bishop,  so   far  as    I    knov 

quite  a  number  get  $10,000  each,  and  many  n  amounl 

from  $5,000  to  ^10,000.     Their  average  salary  cannot  be  far  from 

$5,000,  while  the  average  salary  of  college   president  OS   to  I 

little  more  than  $3,000.     Jn  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  tl 
are  salaried  officers,  elected  by  the  General  Conference,  such  as  edi- 
tors of  official  periodicals,  publishing  agents,  and  secretaries  of  the 

missionary  and  other  benevolent  societies.      Many  of  th<  t  a  sal- 

ary of  $5,000  a  year  each.  rI  nis  is  about  the  amount  that  is  paid 
the  secretaries  of  benevolent  boards  in  other  leading  church-  These 
positions  are  almost  invariably  occupied  by  ministers.   . 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  parent  body  of  the  large 
group  of  Methodist  churches  in  America,  has  more  ministers  by  far 
than  any  other  denomination.  It  reports  about  16,500  travelling 
preachers,  as  they  are  called,  in  distinction  from  local  preachers  who 
do  not  give  their  time  to  the  ministry.  Deducting  those  who  are  on 
the  "  supernumerary"  and  M  superannuated"  lists,  and  others  who  are 
not  in  the  pastorate  or  who  are  in  foreign  lands,  there  are,  perhaps. 
12,000  who,  as  pastors  and  "presiding  elders,"  derive  their  support 
directly  from  the  churches.  The  amount  raised  for  pastoral  support 
is,  in  round  numbers,  $10,170,000.  This  includes  what  goes  to 
the  bishops  and  to  the  "  presiding  elders. "  Making  allowance  for 
the  episcopal  support,  the  average  salary  is  about  $847.  This  repre- 
sents not  only  the  actual  salary  paid,  but  the  rental  value  of  the 
parsonage.  This  average  is  undoubtedly  much  lower  than  it  would 
be  if  the  churches  in  the  South,  both  white  and  black,  were 
omitted.  The  denomination  does  not  embrace  many  of  the  class  of 
well-to-do  Southern  whites.  It  entered  the  South  after  the  war. 
48  ■  The  Forum,  September,  1893. 
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\1  •      I    •  Ep       ■  d  Church,  South,  had  long  bora  established, 

md  has  since  in<  I  rapidly,     The  salaries  of  both 

white  and  >rs  ol  the  Northern  Methodist  Church  are  sup 

pigmented  in  many  instanoc  mall  missionary  appropriations.     In 

one  white  Conference  the  average  amount  raised  is  as  low  as  (150; 

in  another,  on  the  border,  it  does  not  exceed  $350.     In  colored  Con- 

.    a  little  higher,     Where  the  ohurch  is  m  a  normal  con- 

dition  Ihe  mil  much  better.     In  Iowa,  which  is  a  rural 

State,  the  av<  slarj  in  two  Confereno  Dot  far  from  $«50 ; 

m  a  Pennsytoani    (    inference  of  similar  character  it  is  about  $986. 

The  highest  salaries  paid  by  Methodist  churches  in  the  cities  do 

not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  Congregational,  Episcopal,  or 
Presbyterian  congregations.  'There  is  only  one  instance,  I  believe, 
where  salary  and  house  nut  aggregate  as  much  as  $7,000.  Five 
churches  pay  from  *»;,000  to  $6,500  each;  eight  from  $5,000  to 
000;  twenty-six  from  $4,000  to  *f>,000;  and  seventy -five  from 
000  to  $4,000.  This  makes  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
churches  which  pay  from  $9,000  to  $7,000.  More  than  a  third  of 
these  are  in  New  York,  and  another  third  are  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Outside  the  cities  the  salaries  range  usually  from  $2,500  downward, 
many  a  place  paying  only  #500  with  a  house,  even  to  a  pastor  with 
a  family.  There  is,  of  course,  an  income,  varying  according  to  the 
financial  and  numerical  strength  of  the  congregation,  from  wedding 
fees,  which  is  usually  considered  as  the  perquisite  of  the  pastor's 
wife.  A  Western  pastor,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year, 
writes  me: 

"I  believe  the  average  Methodist  preacher  gets  about  $100  a  year  in  wedding- 
fees.  Of  course  the  more  prominent  pastors  receive  much  more.  My  own  wed- 
ding-fees, with  funeral-gifts,  amount  to  $500.  Many  ministers  like  myself  do 
considerable  lecturing.     I  cleared  $1,000  in  this  way  last  year." 

Donations  form  another  source  of  income  for  the  country  minis- 
ter. In  one  Methodist  Conference  of  203  churches,  of  which  only 
38  pay  as  much  as  $1,000  each,  returns  are  made  for  donations  and 
deficiencies  in  salaries.  The  deficiencies  aggregate  $1,719  and  the 
donations  $7,235.  In  some  cases  the  donations  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  the  deficiencies.  Thus,  in  one  instance  where  $100 
of  the  salary  was  not  paid,  the  donations  amounted  to  $137.  But 
the  balance  is  not  infrequently  on  the  wrong  side — thus:  deficiency 
$70,  donation  $15;  deficiency  $50,  donation  $10.  The  average 
amount  from  this  source  in  that  Conference  is  about  $35  to  each  pas- 
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Methodist  bod j  io  the  couotrj,  but  few  i 
1 1 ,000,  and  none  more  than  thai  ram,     The 
me,  ia  not  beyond  $500. 

The    Congregational  ists    an-    \<tv  liberal    toward    their  ministers. 
When  the  last  returns    for  salaru        v<  re  made,   (in   I        ' 

ai)out  I , 7<><>  churches,  and  the]  reported  8,844  salaries.  The  amount 
railed  tor  the  purpose,  including  bonse  rent,  vras$J  which 

mads  an  average  of  $1,047,     'Tins  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
average    Methodist  salary.     The   highest   av< 
Territory  in  the  Oo  itiona]  table  .  which  obtaina,  Dot 

in  any  <>f  the  New  ESngland  stronghold  itionalism,  bnt  in 

Utah.  The  average  salary  in  Ma-saehuset  1 1  i -  $  1  I  7  I .  where  tie-P- 
are ill  of  $2,000  and  upward,  and  L82  oi  less  than  $]  ,000.  There 
are  two  churches,  both  in  Boston,  which  pay  $7,000  each;  three 
which  pay  $6,000  each;  four  $5,000;  and  five  $4,000,     Tbehigl 

salaries,  however,  are  paid   in   New   Fork   and    Brooklyn.     Tfc 

ohurchea  in  Brooklyn  pay  $10,000  each;   one  in  New  York  "". 

(now,  I  believe,  $12,500);  others  in  Brooklyn.  $8,000,  $7,600, 
$5,000,  $4,000,  and  $4,000  respectively;  and  others  in  New  York, 
$6,000  and  $5,000,  In  Chicago  there  is  one  salary  of  $8,000;  two 
of  $6,000;  and  one  of  $4,000.  There  are  in  the  denomination  36 
pastorates  which  yield  each  $5,000  and  upwards,  and  1<»5  which  yield 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  There  are  four  prizes  of  $10,000  or  more; 
twenty-one  of  $6,000  to  $10,000;  and  eleven  of  $5,000  to  $6,000. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  gives  no  returns  for  salaries.  It  is  very 
strong  financially,  as  everybody  knows,  and  pays  its  ministers  well, 
as  well  doubtless  as  the  Congregational  ministers  are  paid.  No  less 
than  $15,000,000  were  collected  by  it,  according  to  last  year's 
reports,  for  various  purposes,  of  which  about  $10,500,000  were  for 
congregational  expenses,  including  the  salaries  of  ministers.  These 
contributions  were  made  by  about  855,000  members  gathered  into 
about  7,300  churches.  A  careful  estimate  shows  that  the  average 
salary  is  between  $1,000  and  $1,200  a  year.  So  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain there  are  eight  or  ten  pastorates  which  pay  each  $10,000  or  more, 
of  which  six  are  in  New  York  city.  One  pays  as  much  as  $15,000, 
besides  the  use  of  a  parsonage.  Many  will  guess  without  much  hesi- 
tation that  this  particular  church  is  a  New  York  church,  and  will 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  collects  about  $50,000  a  year  for  M  congre- 
gational expenses,"  as  much  more  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  and 
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000  besides  to  home  and  foreign  mission*  No  one  thinks 
its  great  preacher  and  genial,  large  hearted  pastor  receives  a  farthing 
mure  than  be  earns  and  eive.     It.  is  not  quite  the  largest 

church  m  the  denomination,  reportin  I  188  members.  Besides  the 
Fifth  Avrnii.'  Presbyterian  u oathedral, n  as  it  has  been  called,  there 
are  many  strong ohurchei  in  N'-w  Fork,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chi  i  Two  in  the  last  named  citj  pay  $10,000  each,  one  $8,000, 
and  another  17,000.     Two  in  Baltimore  pay  $5,000  and  ^'>,000 

respectively;    one   m   Michigan,  s*'s000;   one  in   (Cincinnati,  $.5,000. 

Eleven  in  New  York  city  pay  from  $5,000  to  $8,000.     Three  pay 

000  each.  The  number  of  churches  paying  from  $^,r>00to  $5,000 
.  quite  large.  As  a  rule  the  Presbyterian  minister  is  liberally  pro- 
vided for. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  complete  statistical 
tables  of  the  salaries  paid  by  its  churches  for  many  years,  has  suc- 
cessfully endeavored  to  increase  the  average  salary.  In  1870  its 
ministers  received,  on  the  average,  with  appropriations  from  a  fund 
established  to  increase  insufficient  stipends,  $787;  last  year  the 
amount  had  risen  to  $1,035.     Its  highest  salary  is  about  $4,000. 

In  the  Southern  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churches  the  min- 
ister's income  runs  much  lower.  In  the  former  the  highest  salary  is 
$4,500.  From  this  figure,  which  does  not  appear  very  often,  there 
is  a  descent  to  $100  or  even  less.  Several  churches  often  unite  in  the 
support  of  a  pastor.  In  Alabama  five  churches  in  one  case  pay  $522  ; 
in  another,  $615.  The  custom  of  providing  parsonages  is  by  no 
means  so  general  as  in  the  North. 

The  wealthiest  denomination  in  the  United  States,  if  we  estimate 
denominational  wealth  according  to  the  average  value  of  the  church 
edifices  and  sites,  is  the  Jewish.  The  next  is  the  Unitarian,  the 
third  is  the  Reformed  (Dutch),  and  the  fourth  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal. The  average  value  of  the  churches  of  Reformed  Jews  is  $38,- 
839;  of  the  Unitarian,  $24,725;  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch),  $19,227; 
and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  $16,182.  The  Episcopal  Church  is, 
however,  much  more  widely  distributed  than  any  of  the  other  bodies 
named.  The  Jews  are  almost  entirely  in  the  cities,  and  the  Reformed 
Jews  also  are  largely  so ;  but  the  Episcopalians  are  found  not  only  in 
all  the  larger  cities,  but  are  represented  in  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. This  fact  adds  to  the  significance  of  the  high  average  value 
reported  for  its  churches.  Its  ministers,  like  those  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  are  well  cared  for.     It  makes  no  separate  return  for 
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ministerial  lalaric      bn1   by  oorre  ponden< •••  I   i  athered  ti 

facts : 

In  a  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Epi  copal  Church  on  the  Bout! 
border,  winch  includes  a  large  eity,  the  arho 

as  much  as  $5,000  each,    I  i  Tw*  I    oi   them    j. 

about.   16,000    each.       Another   Ji.  .«•.•-.•    in    the    Middle    W  < 

much    lower   rate.      Then:   are   only    tin 

much     as    |2,000,       oik-  has   $8,500,  another  .rid    the    third 

$2,000.     Other  churches,  counted  a   good  churches,  pay  from  $1,200 
to  $1,800.     In  a  diocese  in  an  BSaitem  State  the  i 
about  $800,  the  highest  being  $4,000  and  the  next  highest  $8,500. 
In  one  of  the  strongest  dioceses  of   the   EL   t,  four  churches   pay 

$10,000  and  a  house  each;    another  $}), ,  and  four  $8, soh. 

A  dozen  or  more  rectors  get  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  each.     Outside 
the  city,  which  makes  up  most,  of  the  strength  of  the  diocese,  t: 

are  two  parishes  which  pay  each  $2,500  and  a  house,  and  only  a 
which  give  as  much  as  $2,000.  Three-fourths  of  the  churches  of  the 
diocese  pay  less  than  $2,000  each.  In  another,  an  old  and  wealthy 
diocese,  one  rector  receives  *<),000  with  a  house,  three  receive 
$5,000  each,  and  four  $4,000  each.  In  a  well-established  Illinois 
dioeese  three  churches  pay  *t>,000  each,  one  $5,000,  another  $4.nnn. 
and  three  about  $3,000.  Other  salaries  range  from  $800  to 
$1,500;  but  those  which  are  less  than  $1,000  are  made  up  to  that 
sum.  In  a  New  York  diocese  one  rector  gets  $7,500  and  a  house, 
three  $5,000  each,  live  $4,000  each,  and  others  lesser  sums.  In 
another  diocese  in  New  York  the  salaries  range  as  follows :  one  of 
$5,000;  one  of  $4,500;  one  of  $3,000;  three  of  $2,500 ;  three  of 
$2,000;  nine  of  $1,500;  nine  of  $1,200;  fourteen  of  $1,000.  The 
lowest  is  $450,  which  is  paid  by  each  of  four  churches.  In  a  New 
England  diocese,  including  two  cities  and  several  large  towns,  six 
rectors  receive  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  each  and  a  rectory.  The  four 
next  largest  salaries  range  from  $3,500  to  $2,500.  To  the  amounts 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  from  $500  to  $2,500  should  be  added 
for  house-rent.  This  would  make  some  of  the  $10,000  salaries 
equivalent  to  $12,500. 

Two  or  three  other  denominations  need  to  be  referred  to  briefly. 
The  Baptists,  who  are  very  numerous,  particularly  in  the  South,  pay 
very  low  salaries.  Probably  no  Baptist  pastor  in  any  of  our  cities 
receives  more  than  $6,000,  with  one  exception.  There  is  a  $10,000 
salary  in  a  Northern  city ;    but  in  this  case  lecture-fees  and  other 
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r  to  tin-  church,  and  pretty  Dearly  balance  the 

I    tt     '     ■     in  the  same  city   receive  (5,000  each.     In 

N«u    York   and   Brooklyn  not  more  than  four  receive  as  much  as 

$5,<'  h.     There  are  two  Baptist  churches  Ina  Western  city  t hat 

aaoh.     Hut  aalariei  ol  |5, 000  or  more  are  rare.     In  the 

ith  the  salaries  range  lower  than  in  the  North.     Pour  thousand 

dollars    is    about    the    1.  >alarv    paid,  and    that    is    paid   only  in 

Louisrille,  Atlanta,  and  Baltimore,     [n  a  ntrmbei  of  cities  as  much 
00  an-  given,  the  other  principal  churches  giving  about  $2,r>oo. 

Quite    a    large    Dumber   Ol   Churches    in   cities   and  smaller  towns  give 

|S  000  and  a  parsonage.  Where  there  arc  thriving  churches  in 
country  towns  ;is  much  as  $1,500  and  $1,800  are  given;  but  often 
much  less  is  paid.  The  denomination  is  so  large  and  is  spread  over 
so  much  agricultural  territory  that  all  conditions  require  to  be  met. 
The  general  custom  is  for  the  well -settled  agricultural  sections  to 
attend  church  in  town.  These  towns  are  widely  scattered,  and  very 
often  a  Baptist  church  is  completely  surrounded  on  Sunday  with 
vehicles  from  the  neighboring  country.  Small  and  plain  houses  of 
worship  which  each  have  their  regular  day  in  the  month  for  service 
are  quite  numerous  in  the  rural  districts.  These  are  so  conveniently 
placed  that  a  person  may  attend  a  church  of  his  own  faith  nearly 
every  Sunday  by  going  in  different  directions.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  Baptists  but  to  the  Methodists.  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  usually  go  to  the  towns. 

Among  the  Lutherans  the  highest  salary  paid  is  $6,000,  and  that 
only  in  a  single  instance.  There  are  but  few  $4,000  and  $5,000 
salaries,  and  not  very  many  of  $3,000.  It  is  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  Lutheran  churches,  however,  to  provide  parsonages,  and 
these  are  in  addition  to  the  salaries  paid.  The  average  salary  is  very 
low ;  but  the  salary  often  does  not  indicate  what  the  pastor  receives. 
The  German  pastor  usually  receives  a  fee  for  every  baptism,  con- 
firmation, and  funeral,  as  well  as  for  every  wedding.  The  perquisites 
in  some  cases  exceed  the  salaries.  Among  English-speaking  Luther- 
ans this  practice  is  not  general.  Some  of  the  older  country  parishes, 
especially  in  New  York,  each  provide  besides  a  parsonage  a  small 
farm,  which  the  pastor  is  expected  to  have  tilled  as  a  part  of  his 
salary.  The  large  parishes  of  from  four  to  eight  congregations  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Pennsylvania  enable  their  pastors  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood, notwithstanding  the  small  amount  each  communicant  contrib- 
utes toward  his  support — less  than  fifty  cents.     The  country  pastors, 
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;i  witli  small  salaries,  are  better  provided    tot   than    their    bl 

in    towns   or   eitn-s   <»n    Lwi«<     -i    tiii;..-    the  amoim 

many  p<'i<pn    il<\    from  tin-    farms    <»f  their    memb  I     e    earlj  Lti 

tlierans  in   New    YorL    Ti  I     0    !.u  •■•  an  amount,    [nun  f.  ■  |    the 

Dutch  and  Episcopal  pastors  once  petitioned  the  G  » compel 

them  to  divide  it.     A    Lutheran  pastor  ia    '■•       I  irho 

receives  a  salary  "f  $2,500  and  a  hon 

quisites.     What,  is  true  of  the  Luthersj  nan 

Reformed  Church. 

The  pastors  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  particularly  oi  the 
older  ami  stronger  churches,  are  trail  paid,  quite  a  number  of  t 
receiving  from  $5,000  to  sio,noo.     Jewish   rabb 
$12,000  in  salary,  besides  perquisil         The  hi  1  in 

New  York  is  $10,000,  and  the  lowest  $1,000.     Th<  larstip* 

of  a   Catholic    priest    is   $800  with  house,  Light   and    fuel  free.      The 
fees  they  receive  go  to  the  support  of  the  hou 

From  these  facts  it  will  he  seen  that  there  are  some  very  desirable 
clerical  incomes.  Ministers  receiving  from  #5,00o  to  $15,000  in 
salary  are  in  most  cases  able  to  add  a  considerable  sum  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  lectures,  from  wedding  and  other  fees,  and  also  from 
bequests.  Then  there  is  the  annual  vacation  of  from  one  to  three 
months  when,  free  from  the  cares  that  the  merchant  and  most  other 
business-men  cannot  shake  off,  the  minister  can  spend  his  summer  in 
the  mountains,  at  the  seashore,  or  in  Europe.  The  position,  with  its 
honors  and  emoluments,  is  a  tempting  one,  notwithstanding  the 
worry,  the  anxieties  and  the  burdens  which  are  the  preacher's  lot  for 
nine  or  ten  or  eleven  months  in  the  year.  The  young  man  who 
enters  the  ministry,  however,  cannot  be  sure  of  getting  one  of  the 
prizes.  Many  an  able,  well-educated  minister  must  content  himself 
with  a  salary  of  $500  a  year,  barely  sufficient  for  the  most  pressing 
necessities  of  his  family,  with  no  margin  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  There  are  of  course  many  lawyers  and  doctors  and  teachers 
who  have  to  pinch  and  to  pinch  to  make  a  meagre  income  lit  a  larger 
need.  I  suppose  it  is  generally  agreed  that  teaching  commands  the 
poorest  pay  of  all  the  professions.  The  average  preacher  is  much 
better  off,  I  should  say,  than  the  average  teacher ;  and  a  preacher  with 
a  small  income  has  more  chances  of  comfort  than  a  lawyer  or  a  phy- 
sician in  similar  circumstances.  The  minister  gets  his  half-fare  on 
the  railroad,  his  percentage  of  discount  at  the  store,  his  low  rate  for 
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the  c  <>f  hii  ohildren,  ins  free  ticket!  to  the  oooaiiona] 

entertainment     These  are  helpi     y< -t  on  the  other  band  his  oppox 
tunitie  are     .   •  r  than  hii  opportunities  for  saving.     Few 

even  oi  those  who  are  weli  paid  aooumulate  anything.     They  areas 
a  class  the  most  Libera]  oi  men.     One  prominent  Presbyterian  pastor, 
who  bad  to  borrow  a  dollar  te  bny  an  alpaca  ooat  to  graduate  in,  now 
i  his  own  salary  as  pastor  and  the  salary  oi  an  assistant;    but  he 

did  not  make  his  money  in  the  ministry. 

The  larger  incomes  of  pastors  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
salaries  oi  ju  There  are  more  pastors  than  judges  with  $10,ooo 

a  year.      There  are  seyeral  who  reeeive  more  than  the  Chief-Justice 
of   the    United   States    Supreme   Court  ($10,500).     Cabinet  officers 

live  only  (8,000  each;  only  three  Governors  of  States  receive 
(10,000  each;  while  other  State  officers  and  members  of  the  State 
judiciary  are  generally  less  liberally  paid.  A  number  of  college 
dents  reeeive  $10,000  each;  but  none  of  the  professors  receive 
as  much  as  *o,000,  while  some  have  to  be  content  with  $500,  or  even 
It  must  be  said  that  there  is  a  better  prospect  for  the  young 
man  who  enters  the  ministry  than  for  him  who  makes  teaching  his 
profession. 

As  to  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  educate  a  young  man  for 
the  professions,  there  is  not  much  difference,  I  suppose,  between  the 
medical,  theological  and  legal  courses.  Dr.  Billings1  says  that  the 
physician  is  not  ready  for  practice  until  he  is  about  twenty-eight 
years  old,  and  the  cost  of  his  education,  including  his  living  expenses 
and  books,  is  about  $8,000.  Supposing  the  collegiate  education  to 
be  the  same  (as  a  rule  a  much  larger  proportion  of  ministers  are  grad- 
uates from  college  than  of  lawyers  or  physicians),  a  theological  course 
is  a  year  shorter  than  the  full  medical  course,  but  is  usually  the  same 
as  the  legal  course.  The  time,  therefore,  varies  little,  and  the  cost  is 
about  the  same.  Dr.  Billings  is  right  when  he  says  that  a  career 
which  secures  "  a  happy  home,  and  sufficient  means  to  support  it, 
although  it  may  not  have  led  to  wealth,  is  a  successful  career. "  Such 
a  career  is  offered  to  many  thousands  by  the  ministry. 

H.  K.  Carroll. 
1  The  Forum,  February,  1893. 
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